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WE must not expect to find in the Jast three Books 
of the Politics a systematic description of the various 
forms of constitution dealt with in them and a complete 
estimate of their strength and weakness, their merits and 
defects. The object of these Books is rather a practical 
object, to teach statesmen how to frame, amend, and 
administer each constitution so that it may last. Aristotle 
is naturally led in the course of his inquiries on this subject 
to mark off the various forms and sub-forms of constitution 
from each other, and incidentally to throw much light on 
their nature and tendencies, but his paramount object is 
a practical object, to give guidance to statesmen, not to 
set before us a detailed picture of each constitution and 
its working. We gather from what he tells us that 
statesmen were not aware how many sub-forms of each 
constitution existed, and that consequently they committed 
errors both in introducing and in amending constitutions. 
They probably confounded the sub-forms, and gave one 
of them institutions appropriate to another. We gather 
also that they often introduced constitutions and sub-forms 
of constitution where they were out of place; that they often 
sought rather to make the constitutions they framed pro- 
nounced examples of their type than to make them durable ; 
and that they commonly did not attempt to create by 
education and habituation an éthos favourable to the main- 
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tenance of the constitution. Aristotle seeks to enable 
statesmen to avoid all these errors. His object is to 
make the study of constitutions more thorough and 
detailed and more practically useful than it had been. 
It has been said (vol. i. p. 485) that the Politics is in 
part a Statesman’s Manual. The last three Books consti- 
tute such a Manual in an especial degree. Yet they are 
not a complete Statesman’s Manual. They afford guidance 
both to the framers of constitutions and to administrators, 
but the guidance which they afford to administrators is 
mainly limited to one problem—how to administer the 
State so as to make the constitution last. Aristotle does 
not tell administrators in them how to make government 
efficient; he studies rather how to satisfy all classes of 
citizens or most of them, for his object is to make the 
constitution last. His treatment, indeed, even of the ques- 
tion to which he does address himself is incomplete. For 
instance, he says but little as to the way in which diff- 
culties arising from differences of race among the citizens 
should be dealt with. He writes with a special view to 
the particular perils to which the Greek City-State was 
most exposed—those arising from the jealousies and dis- 
cords of classes. He writes for States in which the relations 
between the rich and the poor were bad, and asks how 
constitutions are to be made durable where that is the case. 


At the head of Aristotle’s list of constitutions stand the 
two forms—the absolute kingship and the best kind of 
aristocracy—in which supreme power rests with men 
of fully equipped virtue, and the aim of the constitution 
is the realization of the most desirable life, the life which 
is lived in accordance with virtue—virtue not of one kind 
only, but of all—and with a full equipment of external 
and bodily goods. No constitution could fully satisfy 
Aristotle which stopped short of this aim. Holding as 
he did that the polis existed to guide men to the life 
of full virtue and happiness, he could not fail to hold that 
the constitution and laws of the fois must place supreme 
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power in the hands of men able and purposed to rule and 
be ruled in such a way as to enable the polis to discharge 
this function. 

The absolute kingship exists where a man or a family of 
surpassing virtue and political ability (3. 13. 1284a 3 sqq.: 
4 (7). 3. 1325 b 10 sqq.) rules over men capable of being 
ruled with a view to the most desirable life, who gladly 
accept his or their rule. 

Of the best kind of aristocracy there are, it would seem, 
two varieties :— 

1. There is the variety in which the same men always 
rule, the ruled being always ruled and never succeeding 
to rule. Here the rulers must be capable of ruling with 
a view to the most desirable life, and the ruled must be 
capable of being ruled as freemen should be ruled with 
a view to the same end. This is the form described in 
3. 17-18. We do not learn whether the rulers in this form 
are hereditary or elected by the ruled, nor whether they 
are controlled by law. 

2. There is the variety in which the ruled succeed to 
rule on their attainment of a certain age and after a long 
period of military service, preceded by a careful education. 
This is the form described in the Fourth and Fifth (old 
Seventh and Eighth) Books. Here, as in the first-named 
variety, the rulers are capable of ruling, and the ruled 
of being ruled, with a view to the most desirable life. 
Both rulers and ruled are good men as well as good 
citizens, though the ruled are not good citizens and good 
men in the fullest sense till they reach the age at which 
they acquire moral prudence and become rulers. In this 
variety, as in the other, the rulers are apparently conceived 
by Aristotle as not numerous—not a multitude (7AjG0s). 
When a multitude rules for the common good, a polity 
exists, not an aristocracy (3. 7. 1279 a 37 sqq.), and though 
the ruling class rules for the common good, it does not 
apparently rule with a view to the most desirable life. 


Next to these ideal constitutions, but next after a great 
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interval, come constitutions in which rule is in the hands 
not indeed of men possessed of transcendent virtue and 
a full equipment of external and bodily goods and ruling 
with a view to the most desirable life, but of men of virtue 
whose rule is based on desert and is exercised for the 
common advantage of the citizens. Under this head fall 
(1) the forms of kingship other than the absolute form, and 
(2) the so-called aristocracies, with the exception of that 
form of the so-called aristocracy in which the elements 
mingled are merely wealth and free birth, and virtue is 
not one of them. 

Kingship other than the absolute kingship is described 
by Aristotle in the Politics as a form in which one man 
rules with high and important powers (pet(évwv xvpla, 7 (5). 
10. 1313 a 5 sq.) and rules for the common good and over 
willing subjects. It may be either hereditary (xara yévos) 
or not (this is implied by the mention of ai kara yévos 
Bactreia in 7 (5). 10. 1313a 10 sq.). It need not be for 
life. An elective sole ruler elected for only a few months 
is regarded by Aristotle as a king if his powers are large 
and his rule is willingly accepted by his subjects. In the 
Sixth (old Fourth) Book (c. 10. 1295a 7 sqq.) Aristotle 
denies the name of kingship to monarchies in which the 
monarch, though he rules in accordance with law and over 
willing subjects, rules despotically and as he pleases (kara 
Ti avtod yyeunv), and classes such monarchies as tyrannies, 
and even in the Third he does not seem quite certain that 
they should be called kingships, though he there classes 
them as such. Yet he classes the absolute kingship as a 
kingship, though the absolute king rules as he pleases (cara 
THY adTod BotAnow, 3. 16.1287a 1). Kingship, we are told 
in the Seventh (old Fifth) Book, but not, I think, elsewhere 
in the Politics, is based on desert (xar’ df(av). The king, 
or in hereditary kingships the founder of the kingship, has 
won his throne by desert. He has been made king by the 
people because of his virtue or the virtue of his family, or 
else in return for benefits conferred, or in return for benefits 
conferred and the power to confer them. In the Third Book, 
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however (3. 14. 1285 b 4 sqq.), not all kingships are traced 
to this origin, but only the kingship of the heroic times. 
Aristotle was no doubt led to trace kingship, and especially 
the kingship of the heroic times, to this illustrious origin by 
the authority of Homer and of Greek historical tradition 
(see notes on 1285b 6,7). The halo with which he invests 
kingship, however, often did not belong to it. He himself 
tells us that in hereditary kingships the kings were fre- 
quently contemptible men (7 (5). 10.1313 a 10 sqq.). Else- 
where (2. I1. 1272b 40 sqq.) he implies that not a few of 
the Lacedaemonian kings were insignificant men. Stories 
incidentally told by him of the Persian and Macedonian 
courts place them in an unfavourable light. Are con- 
temptible or insignificant or vicious kings rulers by virtue 
of desert, and do they rule for the common good? If 
not, are they kings? Aristotle does not consider this 
question. 

Aristotle’s account of kingship leaves us in the dark 
about many things. He nowhere even distinguishes between 
kingship in a City-State and kingship in a nation. Of the 
kingships of the nations bordering on Greece he tells us 
little. We do not hear much from him about the Mace- 
donian or Molossian kingships, and he makes no mention 
of those of Thrace and Illyria. We should have been 
glad to learn how the Macedonian and Molossian kingships 
were administered. A kingship which governs through 
sub-kings, or hereditary chiefs of any kind, is very different 
from a kingship which governs through non-hereditary 
officials appointed by itself. We are told (3. 16. 1287b 
30 sq.) that kings made their friends partners in rule, 
and this statement is probably based both on Homer and 
on historical fact (see note on 1287b 30). Were these 
‘friends’ ever hereditary sub-kings? It is not even clear 
under which of Aristotle’s kinds of kingship the Macedonian 
and Molossian kingships fall. 

One reason why Aristotle's account of the actually 
existing forms of kingship is rather cursory is that he 
studies them in the Third Book on his way to the study 


The so- 
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of absolute kingship, and in the Seventh (old Fifth) on 
his way to the study of tyranny. 

Perhaps the best of his sayings about kingship is that 
‘the king is ideally a guard set to see that the rich suffer 
no wrong and the demos no insolence or outrage’ (7 (5). 10. 
1310b 40 sqq.). 

If it is doubtful whether kingship, or at any rate hereditary 
kingship, was always based on desert and whether it always 
ruled for the common good, the same doubt arises as to 
the so-called aristocracies. These so-called aristocracies 
stand on different levels. 

1. In some of them not only was account taken of virtue 
as well as of free birth in the distribution of political power, 
but the promotion of virtue was made a matter of public 
concern (6 (4). 7.1293 b 12 sqq.). This was the case in the 
Lacedaemonian aristocracy, though we are told that it 
cared for only one kind of virtue, military virtue, and that 
it valued military virtue not for its own sake, but because 
it was thought to be productive of external goods and of 
empire (2. 9. 1271 a 41 sqq.: 4 (7). 15. 1334. 40 sqq.). 

2. There were so-called aristocracies in which the pro- 
motion of virtue was not made a matter of public concern, 
but account was taken of virtue in appointments to office, 
and the constitution had regard to virtue as well as to 
wealth and free birth. The Carthaginian aristocracy seems 
to have belonged to this class, though it is said to have 
honoured virtue less than wealth (2. 11. 1273 a 41 sq.). 

3. There were so-called aristocracies in which account 
was not taken of virtue in the distribution of political 
power, but only of wealth and free birth (6 (4). 7. 1293b 
20 sq.: 7 (5). 7. 1307a 10 sqq.). So-called aristocracies 
of this type differed from polities only in inclining more 
to oligarchy than polities did. 

Even in those so-called aristocracies which belonged to 
the first of these three classes, much more in those com- 
prised in the second, the kind of virtue for which the State 
cared was only virtue relative to the constitution, not abso- 
lute virtue (6 (4). 7.1293b 6sq.); and we note that the 
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deviation-forms of constitution are advised by Aristotle 
to take account of virtue relative to the constitution in 
elections to office (7 (5). 9. 1309 a 33 sqq.). Are the 
so-called aristocracies, then, merely on the same level as 
the deviation-forms in this matter? No: virtue relative 
to the constitution is no doubt of a higher type in them 
than in the deviation-forms. One defect, however, seems 
to attach to all forms of the so-called aristocracy. The 
notables were indulged in them, and were allowed to 
encroach on the rights of other classes (7 (5). 7. 1307 a 
34 sqq.)'. 

Notwithstanding this, Aristotle evidently regards all 
forms of the so-called aristocracy as normal constitutions, 
and therefore as existing for the common good of all the 
citizens. He probably thought that those in which account 
was taken of virtue in the distribution of political 
power, and still more those which made the promotion 
of virtue a matter of public concern, took the best security 
for government with a view to the common good; while 
those which took account only of wealth and free birth 
could at any rate plead that they associated more classes 
than one in power, and that in them the constitution was 
not dominated, as it was in the deviation-forms, by a single 
class ruling in its own interest. The same thing, however, 
might be said of the polity ; and so-called aristocracies of 
this last type could claim no superiority over the polity. 
They were, indeed, more insecure than the polity, for they 
gave a superior share of power to the rich, a class at once 
weaker than the many and therefore less able to hold its 
own, and less inclined to rest content with the share awarded 
to it (7 (5). 7. 1307 a 12 sqq.). 

If we ask how the so-called aristocracy is organized, we 
shall find that the same eclectic methods are to be followed 
in organizing it as in organizing a polity (6 (4). 9. 1294b 


1 Aristotle nowhere says that it, arose also in the so-called aris- 
the bitter feuds which often arose tocracy; but he does not explain 
within the ruling class in oligar- why they were absent in it, if ab- 
chies, and did so much to weaken _ sent they were. 
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10 sqq.). It is oligarchical to appoint to magistracies by 
election, and democratic not to require a property-qualifica- 
tion; hence it is suitable to an aristocracy to combine the 
two systems, and to appoint by election without requiring 
a property-qualification (ibid.)1. In democracy, again, all 
appoint to the magistracies out of all, in oligarchy some 
out of some; hence in an aristocracy all will appoint out 
of some, or some out of all (6 (4). 15. 1300b 4 sq.: cp. 
6 (4). 5. 1292 b 2 sqq.)% So again, an aristocracy will 
award office to men of virtue (6 (4). 8. 12944 9 sqq.: 2.11. 
1273a 25 sqq.: 3. 5.1278a 18 sqq.), or at any rate to the 
notables (7 (5). 8. 1309 a 2 sq.), but it will divide delibera- 
tive and judicial authority between all and some (6 (4). 
14. 1298b 5 sqq.: 6 (4). 16. 1301 a 13 sqq.)*% Aristotle 
does not explain why it is characteristic of aristocracy not 
to appoint to office by lot or to pay office-holders (2. 11. 
1273a 17 sq.), but the reason probably is that to appoint 
to office by lot runs counter to the principle of appointing 
to office for virtue, while the payment of office-holders 
savours of democracy (8 (6). 2. 1317 b 35 sqq.). 
Aristocracy shows the same leaning to a midway course 
in its choice of a site for the city. While oligarchy favours 
a single lofty acropolis, and democracy a level site, aristo- 
cracy avoids both these extremes and favours a site com- 
prising more strong places than one (4 (7). 11. 1330b 
17 sqq.). It is less easy to say why it is more suitable 
to an aristocracy to give certain magistracies the power 


1 Thus, when in 7 (5). 6. 1306b 
6 sqq. and 7 (5). 8. 1308 a 35 sqq. 
constitutions based on a property- 
qualification are referred to, 
polities and oligarchies are men- 
tioned, but nothing is said of 
aristocracies. Yet that property- 
qualifications for office existed in 
some aristocracies appears from 
the reference to the aristocracy of 
Thurii in 7 (5). 7. 1307 a 27 sqq. 

2 But though it is suitable to 
aristocracy that some should ap- 
point the magistrates out of all, it 
appears from 2. 11. 1273 a 13 sqq. 


that to make powerful magistracies 
like the Pentarchies at Carthage 
self-elective is suitable to oligar- 
chy, not to aristocracy. 

* It appears, however, from 
2. 11. 1273a 4 sqq. that an aris- 
tocracy goes too far in a demo- 
cratic direction when it gives the 
assembly not merely the right to 
have decisions of the magistrates 
communicated to it, but the right 
to decide questions, and allows 
any one who pleases to speak in 
opposition to the proposals of the 
magistrates, 
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to try all lawsuits, as was done at Carthage, than to allow 
some suits to be tried by one magistracy and others by 
another, as at Sparta (2. 11. 1273a 19 sq.). 


The polity is described by Aristotle as a mixture of The polity. 
oligarchy and democracy (6 (4). 8. 1293 b 33 sq.), of wealth 
and free birth, and of the rich and the poor (6 (4). 8. 12944 
16 sq., 22 sq.). We naturally ask how it is that the mix- 
ture of two deviation-forms, oligarchy and democracy, 
results in a normal constitution. Would a mixture of 
all the three deviation-forms, oligarchy democracy and 
tyranny, result in a normal constitution? Apparently 
not. The badness of tyranny is said (7 (5). 10. 1311a 
8 sqq.) to be due to the fact that it is a mixture of the 
worst points of extreme oligarchy and extreme democracy. 
The reason why the mixture of oligarchy and democracy in 
polity results in a normal form is that it mixes them in a 
special way. It fuses them in such a manner as to avoid the 
excesses and the one-sidedness of both, and to hit the mean 
between them (2. 6. 1265.b 26 sqq.): if it borrows an insti- 
tution from oligarchy, it borrows another from democracy 
to counterbalance it; if it gives an advantage to the rich 
with one hand, it gives an advantage to the poor with the 
other. It makes the moderately well-to-do class the arbi- 
trator between the rich and the poor, and gives this class 
supremacy. Aristotle regards it as well fitted for rule, 
seeing that it is more ready to be guided by reason than 
the very rich and the very poor, and is free from the 
insolence of the former class and the petty misdoing of 
the latter; it is capable, unlike them, of both ruling and 
being ruled as freemen should be ruled. 

We have seen that Aristotle describes the polity as 
a mixture of the rich and the poor. Is it really so? Is it 
not rather a mixture of two constitutions, oligarchy and 
democracy, than the association of rich and poor in rule? 
Does it give any power to the poor? If we press the 
account of polity which we find in 6 (4). 13. 1297 b 1 sq., 
where we are told that the polity should admit only the 
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possessors of heavy arms to a share of political power, 
we shall doubt how far it gave power to any poorer class 
than the possessors of heavy arms; but then it would seem 
from 6 (4). 9.12944 36 sqq., that in a polity the poor would 
share at any rate in judicial functions. It is evident also 
from 6 (4). 11. 1295 b 38, mpooriOduevoy yap (TO péoov) moret 
pony Kal kwdrdver yiverOar tas evavtias tmepBodds, that the 
poor are conceived by Aristotle to possess considerable 
power in a polity and to play an active part, the moderately 
well-to-do class giving its support to them or to the rich 
/ as it thinks fit. The extent of the power of the poor in 
a polity would evidently depend on the amount of the 
property-qualification on which the possession of political _ 
rights was made to depend; and as this would vary (6 (4). 
13. 1297 b 2 sqq.), the polity would also vary in character, 
in some cases being more and in others less democratic. 
In 6 (4). 14. 1298 b 10 we read of ‘aristocratical polities’. 
A polity in which the ruling class consisted almost entirely 
of the moderately well-to-do would evidently differ much 
from one in which it included many poor. One in which 
the moderately well-to-do class was more numerous than 
rich and poor put together would also differ from one 
in which it was only more numerous than one or other 
of these classes}. A numerous moderately well-to-do 
class was a guarantee for the durability of a polity. 
A polity would be all the better if the many were not.only 
. agricultural or pastoral by pursuit, but also lived at a dis- 
tance from the central city, so that meetings of the assembly 
would not be frequent (8 (6). 4. 1319 a 32 sqq.). 

Aristotle evidently takes it for granted that the moder- 
ately well-to-do class in a polity would hold together and 
act as a body, but is it not likely that it would be torn 
asunder, one section of it siding with the rich and the other 
with the poor? If this happened, it would obviously be 

* The moderately well-to-do States than we might expect, for 
citizens may well have been more _ in ancient Greece a large part of 
numerous than the poorer citizens, the working class consisted of 


or even than the rich and the slaves and metoeci, who formed 
poor put together, in more Greek no part of the citizen-body. 
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unable to exercise the controlling influence which Aristotle 
counts on its exercising. Is it certain that, if it held toge- 
ther, it would rule for the common good? Would not the 
moderately well-to-do class, no less than the rich and the 
poor, have sectional interests of its own and rule more or 
less with a view to them? Aristotle himself implies in 2. 7. 
1266 b 28 sqq. that the possession of a moderate amount 
, of property is no security for well-controlled desires in the 
absence of a good system of education. We hear nothing 
of this in the Sixth (old Fourth) Book, though in the 
Seventh (old Fifth) we meet with somewhat similar teaching 
again (7 (5). 9. 1310a 12 sqq.). . 

The institutions of a polity have been studied in vol. i. 
p. 508 sqq. One point should be noticed in connexion 
with them which has escaped fhention there. In a polity 
the few (Aristotle probably means the magistrates) had 
a final voice in rejecting measures proposed to them, but 
not in voting affirmative resolutions. Such resolutions 
became valid only when they had received the assent of 
the many, or, in other words, of the assembly (6 (4). 14. 


1298 b 38 sqq.). 


The so-called aristocracies and the polity are mixed Mixed con- 
constitutions!, Aristotle means by a mixed constitution 
.a mixture of two or more constitutions, i.e. of the prin- 
ciples characteristic of each (virtue, wealth, free birth), 
or of institutions characteristic of each, and therefore a 
constitution which associates two or more classes in 
supreme power. 

His best constitution in its two forms, the absolute 
kingship and the true aristocracy, is not a mixed con- 
stitution, but his second-best constitutions are so. He 
appears to hold that if rulers of transcendent virtue are 
not obtainable, the next best thing is to place supreme 
power in the hands of the good, the rich, and the free-born 

1 Aristotle nowhere uses the mixed aristocracies’ and ‘ well- 
exact phrase ‘mixed constitu- mixed polities’, we shall not be 


tions’, but as he speaks of ‘mixing wrong if we use it in giving an 
the constitution’ and of ‘well- account of his views. 
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(6 (4). 7. 1293 b 14 sqq.: 6 (4). 8. 1294a 19 sqq.), and the 
next best thing to that is to place it in the hands of the rich 
and the free-born, guided by the midway class. If supreme 
power is given to the rich and the free-born thus guided, 
it should be divided fairly between them, so that the 
advantages of the constitution may not be monopolized 
by one of the two classes (6 (4). 13. 1297a 38 sqq.). The 
constitution will then be a broad and equal constitution 
(xown kal ton woAtrela, 6 (4). 11. 1296a 29 sq.), and the fairer 
it is, the more durable it will be (6 (4). 12. 1297a 6 sq.). 

It is not quite clear whether the cvvdvacpot described 
in 8 (6). 1. 1316 b 39 sqq. are regarded by Aristotle as 
mixed constitutions. They are constitutions in which the 
three departments of the State, the deliberative, magisterial, 
and judicial, are not organized harmoniously, one of them, 
for instance, being aristocratically organized and the other 
two oligarchically or vice versa, or some similar disharmony 
existing between the three departments. Perhaps they are 
to be considered mixed constitutions, for they combine 
institutions characteristic of more forms of constitution 
than one. 

The milder forms of oligarchy are described by Aristotle 
as ‘well-mixed’ (8 (6). 6.1320b 21: 7 (5). 10. 1312b 35), 
because they were less narrow than the extreme form, and 
he would presumably apply the same epithet to the milder 
forms of democracy, but it is not likely that he regarded 
these forms of oligarchy and democracy as mixed constitu- 
tions. 

Aristotle is content with any mixed constitution which 
gives a fair share of power to the three classes, the good, 
the rich, and the poor, or to the rich, poor,and péoor. More 
than this he does not ask. The inquirers mentioned by 
him in. 2. 6. 1265b 33 sqq. had held that the best con- 
stitution was a mixture of all constitutions, and Polybius 
praises (6. 3. 7) a mixture of all normal constitutions, or 
in other words of kingship, aristocracy, and democracy. 
Aristotle does not accept either view. He does not insist 
that his mixed constitution should contain a monarchical 
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element (see vol. i. p. 264.sq.). Polybius (6. 10), followed by 
Cicero (De Rep. I. 45. 69), had held that a constitution 
composed of his three normal constitutions is free from the 
tendency to degenerate which besets the three normal 
constitutions when unmixed. In such a constitution, 
according to him, the king is checked by the demos and 
the demos by the few, and the whole fabric escapes 
degeneracy. Aristotle knows nothing of this. He holds 
that a well-framed mixed constitution is durable! not for 
_ the reason assigned by Polybius and Cicero, but because 
its internal equilibrium is perfect ; it contents all classes by 
giving them a share of power, so that no one of them 
wishes for another constitution in its place (6 (4). 9. 1294b 
34 sqq.: cp. 6 (4). 13. 1297 a 40 sqq. and 2. 9.1270b 21 sqq.). 


We now pass on to the deviation-forms. Aristotle seeks The devia- 
to make them moderate and durable, or where they cannot sey 
be moderate, as little extreme as possible. A constitution 
might be tolerable even though it gave supremacy to 
a single class ruling for its own advantage, or to a single 
individual ruling in the same way. It might be dominated 
by the rich or the poor, but not so dominated as to deprive 
the less favoured class of all power and all advantage. 

Aristotle evidently regards the deviation-forms as at 
their best when rule is least monopolized by the ruling 
class or individual and least exercised for the exclusive 
advantage of that class or individual. Oligarchy and 
democracy are according to him at their worst when they 
most nearly approach monarchy and cast off the rule of 
law, and this happens in a democracy when the ruling class 
is so poor as to be supported by State-pay and in an 


1 When he implies in 7 (5). 8. nationes et urbes populus aut 
1308 a 3 sqq. that aristocracies are primores aut singuli regunt: de- 
unsafe constitutions, he probably _ lecta ex iis et consociata rei pub- 
refers to that variety of the so-  licae forma laudari facilius quam 
called aristocracy which differs evenire, vel si evenit, haud diu- 
from the polity only in inclining turna esse potest), but the mixed 
towards oligarchy. Tacitusdenied constitution he has in view is 
that the mixed constitution is evidently that of Polybius, not 
durable (Ann. 4. 33, cunctas that of Aristotle. 
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oligarchy when the ruling class is especially small and rich. 
Under such circumstances the ruling class has abundance 
of leisure, in a democracy because it has no property to 
distract its attention from politics, and in an oligarchy 
because the property of its members is so large that they 
can afford to neglect it. The richer and fewer the oligarchs 
become in an oligarchy, and the poorer and more numerous 
and less pure in extraction the demos becomes in a demo- 
cracy, the more the ruling class claims to have everything 
its own way and to throw off the control of law. 

Thus the more the ruling class in oligarchy and demo- 
cracy approaches the mean in the amount of its property, 
the better and the less exacting it is, and the more ready 
to allow the less favoured class some share of power and 
advantage. Aristotle has, in fact, in the polity, in which 
the moderately well-to-do class rules, a standard for 
estimating the merits of the varieties of oligarchy and 
democracy (6 (4). 11. 1296b 4 sqq.). Those varieties are 
the best which most nearly approach the polity. He has 
no faith in the rule of the very rich or the very poor; 
he prefers those oligarchies and democracies in which the 
ruling class most nearly resembles the moderately well- 
to-do class. It is evident that Aristotle’s confidence in this 
class influences his estimate of the comparative merits of 
the varieties of oligarchy and democracy. 

The question, however, may be raised, whether the 
badness of oligarchy and democracy is as closely con- 
nected as Aristotle thinks with the pecuniary circumstances 
of the ruling class. He himself mentions the case of an 
oligarchy at Erythrae, that of the Basilidae, in which a few, 
presumably very rich, men ruled well (7 (5). 6. 1305b 18 
sqq.) The rule of a party-club, or of a handful of 
adventurers, revolutionists (7 (5). 7. 1307b 18 sq.), con- 
dottieri (7 (5). 6. 1306a 24 sq.), or returned exiles, would 
surely be worse than the rule of a few very rich men. 
And so again, bad as the rule of a pauper demos may be, 
the rule of a demos infuriated by oppression and elated by 
victory is probably worse. Aristotle no doubt would not 
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claim for his scale of oligarchies and democracies more 
than a broad and general truth. 


OLIGARCHY. 


Oligarchy according to the Sixth (old Fourth) Book 
(6 (4). 5. 1292a 39 sqq.) is always the rule of a minority; 
in 3. 8. 1280a I sq., however, it is said to exist whether 
the ruling class is a majority or a minority, if only this class 
rules because of its wealth. 

Aristotle was not the first to recognize more kinds than The kinds 
one of oligarchy. The Theban orator in Thuc. 3. 62. te a 
had already distinguished between an édryapxla iodvomos 
and a dvvaoreia, and Plato (Polit. 301 A) had already marked 
off oligarchy controlled by law, which he calls aristocracy, 
from oligarchy uncontrolled by law. Aristotle goes farther 
in the same direction. He describes the kinds of oligarchy 
in the fifth and sixth chapters of the Sixth (old Fourth) 
Book and elsewhere as follows :— 

1. The first kind. 

In this kind the property-qualification for office is not 
high, though high enough to exclude the poor, who are in 
a majority, from office. A distinction is made between 
the ‘merely necessary’ (dvayxata) offices and the ‘more 
supreme’ ones (kvpidrepar), and the property-qualification 
for the former is fixed at a lower amount than for the 
latter (8 (6). 6. 1320b 22 sqq.)—such an amount as will 
admit to political rights a sufficient number of persons 
belonging to the demos to make the privileged class 
stronger than those outside it. The acquisition of this 
property-qualification entitles to admission to the privileged 
class, no other condition being imposed, such as abstinence 
for a certain period from trading or industrial occupations 
or election by the privileged class. It would seem from 
6 (4). 14. 1298 a 35 sqq. that the deliberative in this kind 
of oligarchy would be an elective body, accessible to all 
possessing a comparatively moderate property-qualification 
and no further condition being imposed. But might it not 
also be a gathering of the whole privileged class, not an 
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elective body? No information is given us as to the 
nature of the judicial authority in this kind of oligarchy, 
but probably all members of the privileged class would 
have the right to serve on dicasteries. It would seem that 
in some oligarchies both rich and poor were eligible as 
members of dicasteries, though the rich were often forced 
by fines to attend and the poor were not, but stratagems of 
this nature would hardly be employed in a well-organized 
oligarchy of the first type. 

The merits of this kind of oligarchy are (1) that a large 
proportion of the privileged class, like the ruling class in 
a polity, is neither very rich nor very poor, and therefore is 
free from the defects attaching to the very rich and very 
poor; (2) that admission to the privileged class is made 
comparatively easy; (3) that the privileged class is stronger, 
though less numerous, than those outside it ; (4) that it is 
too numerous and too much occupied with the care of its 
property to throw off the control of law; (5) that, though 
the chief offices fall to the richer members of the privileged 
class, none of its members are without a share of political 
rights, all of them having access to the less important 
offices and the right of electing to the principal ones, while 
membership of the deliberative, and probably of the dica- 
steries, is open to all. Its main weakness is that the poor, 
though more numerous than the privileged class, are ex- 
cluded not only from all offices (which is dangerous: see 
3. 11. 1281 b 28 sqq.), but also from deliberative and 
judicial authority. Aristotle would probably recommend 
that they should be allowed a share of deliberative authority 
in one or other of the ways described by him in 6 (4). 14. 
1298b 26 sqq. Another of its weaknesses is that it is 
exposed to the risks to which all oligarchies based on a 
property-qualification were exposed (see note on 1306 b 6). 
For other weaknesses attaching to it see notes on 1305 b 30 
and 1320b 19. 

The question may be raised, is the first kind of oligarchy 
oligarchy at all, if oligarchy is the rule of the few and the 
rich? It is rather the rule of a large well-to-do minority—a 
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fairly numerous dourgeoisie—than the rule of the few and 
the rich. 

2. The second kind. 

In this the privileged class is composed of richer men 
and is less numerous, a high property-qualification being 
apparently required for all offices, and admission to its 
ranks being made more difficult in other ways also, election 
by the privileged class being exacted in addition to the 
possession of the property-qualification. The privileged 
class, again, may elect the new members either from all 
possessing the property-qualification or from a specified 
section of them. The former plan has something aristo- 
cratic about it, the latter is more fully oligarchical. 

In this kind of oligarchy supreme power rests with a small 
and very rich class which does not comprise all the very 
rich, inasmuch as the mere possession of the high property- 
qualification does not give admission to it, but election by 
the privileged class is also required. Its exclusion of 
a certain number of very rich men cannot fail to make it 
insecure. The privileged class in it also has the faults of 
a very rich class and cannot easily be made stronger than 
those outside it; the difficulty of obtaining access to it is 
a further defect ; yet it is not small and rich enough to rule 
without law. 

Aristotle does not include in his list of oligarchies a kind 
intermediate between the first and the second, one in which 
the property-qualification for office is high, but membership 
of the privileged class is open to any one who acquires it, 
no further condition being imposed. 

3. The third kind. 

In this the privileged class is still smaller and richer and 
more inaccessible, no one being admitted to it from outside, 
but sons succeeding fathers in their offices when they die. 
Yet even in this kind the law rules. 

4. The fourth kind. 

The fourth and last kind of oligarchy has all the character- 
istics of the third, and this in addition that the law no longer 


rules. 


Other 
kinds of 
oligarchy. 
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It should be added that the account given in 6 (4). 14. 
1298 a 35 sqq. of the modifications of the deliberative in 
the various kinds of oligarchy is not quite in harmony with 
the list of oligarchies given in 6 (4). 5-6. 


The four kinds of oligarchy enumerated by Aristotle are 
rather grades of intensity than kinds. They represent the 
steps by which in Aristotle’s view oligarchy becomes more 
and more extreme. Incidental notices in the Politics enable 
us to construct a quite different list of the various forms 
assumed by Greek oligarchy ?. 

1. First we have the form of oligarchy in which rule 
rested with a single gens—usually the royal gens. To this 
type belong the oligarchies of the Bacchiadae at Corinth 
and the Basilidae at Erythrae. When kingship fell or was 
reduced to sacred functions, the change often only meant 
that an annual magistrate took the place of the king, this 
magistrate being selected by the royal gens from its own 
members. Supremacy in the State passed, in fact, from 
the king to the royal gens. 

2. There were oligarchies in which rule rested not with 
one gens only, but with a plurality of gentes, e.g. that of the 
Eupatridae at Athens. Compare the rule of the patricians 
at Rome. Aristotle does not appear to notice this kind of 
oligarchy. 

3. There were oligarchies in which rule rested with the 
heads of the tribes. The oligarchy at Epidamnus mentioned 
in 7 (5). I. 1301 b 21 sqq. seems to have been of this type. 

4. There were oligarchies of knights (immeis) or rearers 
of horses (immorpéor), i.e. of the richest families. In these 
rule perhaps rested not with all the families belonging to 
certain gentes or tribes, but with the richest of them. 
Oligarchies of yewpdpor, or large landowners, may have been 
somewhat akin to these. 

5. There were oligarchies in which office was confined to 

* Mr. L. Whibley, in his ex- zation’, has anticipated me in 
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the original settlers and their descendants. In some 
colonies founded at a specially early date we find a royal 
gens in possession of supreme power (e.g. at Erythrae the 
Basilidae), but in colonies founded later (e.g. in Thera and 
at Apollonia on the Ionian Gulf) office was accessible to all 
the original settlers and their descendants, not exclusively 
to the members of a royal gens. The descendants of the 
original settlers possessed a certain religious prestige, 
because it was from their ranks that the priests of the 
oldest worships were taken (Rhet. ad Alex. 3. 1423 a 36 
sqq.: see note on 1290b 12). They had done much for 
the colony in its early and more struggling days, and it 
is not wonderful that they claimed a monopoly of office, 
though perhaps they were hardly wise in doing so. Their 
claim was analogous to that made on behalf of citizens who 
could count three generations of ancestors, but it went 
beyond that. 

6. There were oligarchies in which office was confined 
to the descendants of particular individuals, not however to 
the descendants of the original settlers, but to those of 
persons who on their return from exile had fought against 
and conquered the demos (e.g. the oligarchy at Megara 
referred to in 6 (4). 15. 1300a 17 sqq.). Oligarchies of this 
kind rested on a far more invidious basis than those in 
which the descendants of the original settlers formed the 
ruling class. 

4. There were oligarchies in which office was confined to 
a fixed number of persons (e.g. 600 or 1000). The fixing 
of the number of the privileged class prevented these 
oligarchies from changing into polities or democracies on 
the one hand, and into narrow oligarchies on the other. 
Their nature would vary according to the conditions under 
which access was obtained to the privileged class. If, as 
will often have happened, the right of co-opting new 
members rested with the privileged class, it might be 
allowed to co-opt any one it pleased; or its choice might 
be confined to certain tribes gentes or families, or to those 
possessed of a given property-qualification, or might be 
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subject to some other restriction. Oligarchies of this kind 
had the advantage that an assembly of the privileged class 
would probably exist in them, in addition to the smaller 
body which managed the current business of the State. 
The powers of this assembly would vary; at Massalia the 
assembly of the 600 timuchi apparently received envoys 
(Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. Gr. No. 200), and may have had 
the right of concluding treaties of peace and alliance and 
of deciding questions of war and peace; but, whatever its 
powers were, an assembly of this kind must have served to 
some extent as a check on the governing council and the 
magistrates. 

8. There were oligarchies in which office was confined to 
persons possessing a certain property-qualification, high or 
low, though never so low that the privileged class would be 
more numerous than the non-privileged (6 (4). 5. 1292a 39 
sqq.). In these oligarchies the possession of the property- 
qualification might or might not be the sole condition of 
access to office. Where it was not the sole condition, access 
to office might be made dependent in part on membership 
of certain tribes, gentes, or families, or on inclusion in a list 
framed by the privileged class. Where it was the sole 
condition, and the property-qualification was not high, or 
there were two property-qualifications—a high one for the 
major and a lower one for the minor offices—the first or 
most moderate kind of oligarchy would exist, nearly 
approaching polity. This kind of oligarchy has already 
been described. The fact that oligarchy in Greece some- 
times assumed a form so moderate—we should not find many 
oligarchies of this type in mediaeval or modern Europe— 
shows that it was not unaffected by influences akin to those 
which moulded Greek democracy. 

g. There were oligarchies in which office was confined to 
the members of certain clubs. A club was often grouped 
round a single individual; hence the power of individuals 
was great in this form of oligarchy. The decadarchies of 
Lysander were apparently of this type. The right of electing 
to the magistracies in these oligarchies would probably in 
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most cases rest with the class which was eligible to them, 
the members of the clubs (see note on 1305 b 30). 

10. There were oligarchies in which eligibility to the 
magistracies was confined to a small class, to persons 
possessing a high property-qualification, or to the members 
of certain clubs, but the demos or the hoplites had the right 
to elect to them (7 (5). 6. 1305 b 30 sqq.). Akin to these 
were oligarchies in which the dicasteries were recruited 
from a wider class than that which had access to office 
(1305 b 34 sqq.). As to the special perils to which olig- 
archies of these two types were exposed, See 7 (5). 6.1305 b 
28 sqq. 

11. There were dvvacreia, hereditary oligarchies in which 
the ruling class was very small and ruled uncontrolled by 
law. It might be composed of very rich men (6 (4). 6. 
1293 a 30 sqq.), or of captains of mercenary troops (7 (5). 
6. 1306 a 24 sq.), or of the leaders in a successful revolution 
(7 (5). 7- 1307 b 18 sq.), or of the holders of great offices 
for long terms (7 (5). 8. 1308 a 18 sqq.). 

12. There were oligarchies in which an attempt was 
made to conceal the oligarchical character of the constitution 
(315.1278. a 38 sqq:: 6 (4): 13. 1297 a! 14'sqq-<-6 (4)... 
1294a 37 sqq., cp. 6 (4). 14. 1298 b 17 sqq.). 

We do not hear of any oligarchies in Greece in which 
office was confined to families members of which had held 
office in the past, oligarchies like that which long existed 
at Rome. Nor does Aristotle notice the existence of olig- 
archies based on race, oligarchies in which men of one race 
ruled over men of another. Oligarchies based on religion 
did not of course exist in Greece in his day. 


We must bear in mind, in reading what Aristotle tells us 
about Greek oligarchy, that he studied it in its declining 
days. He fully recognizes that in the early ages of Greece 
it was more in place than it came to be later on (6 (4). 13. 
1297 b 25 sqq.). The reason which he gives for this is that 
the midway class was then small, and the hoplites were 
weaker and less well-trained than they afterwards became, 
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the cavalry being still the most important military force. 
But many other reasons can be given. The rule of the 
nobles did much for Greece in its early days. States grew 
greater and stronger and wealthier under it; commerce 
discovered new paths, and colonies were founded ; temples 
were built, and music, choric singing, and lyrical poetry 
found a home in them?. The nobles of those days had 
many claims to rule. They had leisure to practise military 
exercises, and even where the cavalry which they furnished 
to the State was not its most effective force, they were 
probably its best and most fully trained soldiers; they 
lived together in the cities, while the demos lived mostly 
scattered in country villages; they were supreme in the 
tribes phratries and gentes, and the priests of the chief 
public and private worships ; they traced their descent from 
gods and heroes, or at any rate from families long settled 
in the State ; if they called themselves ‘the good’ and ‘the 
notables’, their claims were not unsupported by public 
opinion, for they were commonly held to be raised by their 
wealth above many temptations to wrong-doing to which 
poorer men were exposed (6 (4). 8.1293 b 38 sqq.). They 
were at any rate usually more trustworthy as parties to a 
contract than the poor (3. 13. 1283 a 32 sq.). Many members 
of the demos owed them money and stood in a dependent 
relation to them, for in the early days of Greece there were 
few rich metoeci resident in the State from whom money 
could be borrowed. 

Thus their ascendency was based on some moral and 
many material advantages. But even from the outset it 
was no doubt often abused. The rise of tyrannies in many 
States as early as the seventh century B.c. was probably 
to some extent due to misgovernment on the part of the 
nobles. Aristotle always regards the rich as ready to 
encroach whenever the constitution gives them a chance of 
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doing so (7 (5). 7. 1307 a 19 sq., 34 sqq.), and the very rich 
as unruly and content with nothing short of despotic 
authority (6 (4). 11. 1295 b 13 sqq.). The less secure 
oligarchies became, the more timorous and cruel and 
oppressive they grew. The Peloponnesian War redoubled 
their fears and their oppressiveness. Oligarchs and demo- 
crats came now to regard each other not only as rivals 
for power, but also as allies of a hated foreign foe. Each 
side could count on the support of a leading State, and the 
ruling class both in oligarchies and in democracies must 
have felt that, however badly it governed, it had protectors 
who would not allow it to be driven from power. Oligarchy 
was probably worst where it was most insecure and dis- 
trustful. After the close of the Peloponnesian War it was 
least secure in those regions in which democracy had 
prevailed under the Athenian empire—on the eastern and 
northern coasts of the Aegean and in the Aegean islands— 
and here from the time of the Athenian defeats at Syracuse 
and Aegospotami to the victory of Alexander on the 
Granicus in B.C. 334 its history was a history of vicissitudes. 
Its fortunes were equally varied in Greece Proper after the 
defeat of the Lacedaemonians at Leuctra in B.C. 371. For 
about forty years before the Politics was written, such 
oligarchies as existed in Greece Proper must have lived as 
threatened a life as the more eastern oligarchies had done 
from a still earlier date. Oligarchies were now often set 
up after a conflict with the demos and by returned exiles, 
and such oligarchies were sure to be oppressive. 

Aristotle studied Greek oligarchy in its worst days, and 
its weaknesses, as it existed in his time, were many. 
Oligarchies were often too narrow; they often did not 
include even all the rich in the privileged class; they were 
often so framed that the moderately well-to-do class was 
not conciliated (6 (4). 11. 1296a 13 sqq.), much less the 
demos, and no means were taken to secure that those who 
wished the constitution well should be stronger than those 
who did not. Admission to the ranks of the privileged 
class was often made difficult; sometimes admission was 
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obtainable only by those who, in addition to possessing 
a high property-qualification, were elected by the ruling 
class; sometimes not all those who possessed this high 
property-qualification were eligible, but only a favoured 
section of them; and sometimes the privileged class was an 
hereditary class, sons succeeding their fathers in office, and 
no one else being admissible to it. Nor was the smallness 
of the privileged class its only source of weakness. It was 
commonly unprepared by training for its position, and was 
often at once luxurious and grasping. It was also often 
divided against itself by feuds. These sometimes arose 
from inequalities of privilege, some families having access 
to the most important offices and others not, so that an 
oligarchy existed within the oligarchy, or from the fact 
that offices were tenable for life or for long terms, and that 
a cumulation or repeated tenure of them was allowed, so 
that they were practically monopolized by a few. Some- 
times these feuds arose from quarrels about marriages, 
inheritances, or lawsuits, or from a factious persecution of 
some oligarchs by others, or from a rivalry in courting the 
hoplites or demos, where the hoplites or demos had the 
right of electing the holders of great offices. Another 
source of weakness in oligarchies was that the leading 
oligarchs often sought to make the oligarchy narrower. 
Oligarchies, again, no less than democracies, often failed to 
place the chief offices in the hands of their best and most 
trustworthy men ; they were content if the holders of such 
offices were friendly to the constitution and skilful in the 
discharge of their official functions, and did not secure that 
they should be proof against temptation by requiring them 
to possess the kind of virtue suited to the constitution. 

To these sources of weakness in oligarchies others were 
occasionally added. The tendency of oligarchies was to 
rule in a high-handed despotic way (6 (4). 3. 1290a 27 sq.: 
7 (5). 6.1306 b 3sqq.). They often also oppressed the 
demos, and failed to enforce purity of administration on 
the officials, though nothing angered the demos so 
much as to see the holders of offices from which it was 
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excluded plundering public property and taking bribes. 
The privileged class commonly sought to monopolize, not 
only office, but also honour and profit. Instead of resting 
content with claiming the most important offices for its 
members, and abandoning minor but lucrative offices to the 
demos, and giving an honorary precedence to the class less 
favoured by the constitution, it claimed for itself a mono- 
poly of office, honour, and profit. That oligarchs were 
occasionally guilty of outrages on the poor, is clear from 
7 (5). 8.1309 a 22, and such outrages must often have been 
fatal to oligarchies!. Narrow oligarchies, in fact, must 
have been almost as much exposed to overthrow as 
tyrannies, and yet they do not seem to have taken the 
elaborate precautions against overthrow which tyrannies 
did. We are told, indeed, that oligarchies often disarmed 
the many and expelled them from the central city, but we 
do not hear of the leading oligarchs being protected by 
a bodyguard, though they must often have needed one. 

Unlike tyranny, oligarchy seldom brought glory or 
greatness to the States which adopted it, at any rate in the 
times of which we know most. It did not exist in any of 
the leading States of Greece. Corinth and Massalia were 
the greatest of the oligarchical States, and they were only 
second-rate States. Oligarchies can seldom have been 
strong from a military point of view, for their choice lay 
between arming the demos, a course which commonly 
involved the concession to it of a share of power, or 
employing mercenary troops and running the risk of their 
commander making himself tyrant. They were also often 
weak in light-armed troops. Nor can they have been 
strong financially, for they,could hardly with safety impose 
heavy taxation on the demos. 

And yet, notwithstanding all these weaknesses, there 
were States in which oligarchy long held its ground. 
Corinth, Epidaurus, Troezen, Phlius, the Arcadian Orcho- 
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menus, and Pellene in Achaia remained true to the Lace- 
daemonians, and probably to oligarchy, after Leuctra (Grote, 
Hist. of Greece, Part 2,c. 78: vol. 10. 299). The fidelity of 
some of these States to oligarchy is no doubt attributable 
to their fear of the democracy of Argos, but we cannot thus 
account for its survival in those Achaean cities which were 
too distant from Argos to fear it. Oligarchy, however, 
was so little unpopular in Achaia that Epaminondas in 
B.C. 367, though the representative of a democratic State, 
abstained from overthrowing the Achaean oligarchies 
(Grote, 10. 365 sq.), and when Thebes later on reversed his 
policy and overthrew them, they were speedily restored 
(Xen. Hell. 7. 1. 42 sq.). These oligarchies probably held 
their ground because they did not oppress or interfere with 
the demos (8 (6). 4. 1318 b 17 sqq.). The oligarchy of 
Massalia also was long-lived, and if we knew more than we 
do of the history of this State, we should know more than 
we do of the circumstances under which oligarchy tended 
to survive in Greece. 

As to one important difference between Greek oligar- 
chies we learn less from Aristotle than we could wish. We 
gather from what he tells us that there were oligarchies in 
which the magistracies were everything and the general 
body of the privileged class nothing, and also oligarchies 
in which the magistracies acted more or less under the 
control of the privileged class. In the former no assembly 
existed, the magistrates possessing not only administrative, 
but also deliberative and judicial authority (3. 1. 1275 b 
7—17), while in the latter an assembly existed composed 
of the members of the privileged class (6 (4). 9. 1294 b 
3 sq.), which must probably have possessed some delibera- 
tive authority, and have operated to a certain extent as a 
check on the magistracies. In some cases we find, in place 
of an assembly, an elective body chosen by and from the 
privileged class (6 (4). 14. 1298 a 35 sqq.); and here again 
some check on the magistracies would exist. A similar 
distinction is traceable in respect of the judicial authority 
of the State. There seem to have been oligarchies in which 
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the magistracies constituted the judicial authority, and 
others in which dicasteries existed independent of the 
magistracies. In some cases these dicasteries were prob- 
ably composed of members taken from the privileged class, 
while in others they were, nominally at any rate, com- 
posed of both rich and poor, though, as the rich were 
commonly fined for non-attendance, and the poor were 
not, the poor would seldom be present at their meetings 
(6 (4). 9. 1294 a 37 sqq:: 6 (4). 14. 1298 b 17 sqq.). It is 
evident that oligarchies in which the magistracies consti- 
tuted the judicial authority must have differed much from 
those in which they did not. 

Both in oligarchies in which the magistracies combined 
deliberative and judicial with administrative authority, and 
in those in which they did not, the gerusia would usually 
be the most important of the magistracies, but we learn 
little from Aristotle as to its powers. ~ It may probably 
have exercised some control over the other magistracies, 
a control which would be especially needed where no 
deliberative or judicial authority existed independent of 
the magistracies. 

There is another point in connexion with oligarchy on 
which Aristotle perhaps hardly lays enough stress. He 
does not fully bring out how much support Greek oligar- 
chies derived from the ascendency of the leading families 
in the tribes phratries and gentes. Cleisthenes found that 
he could not uproot oligarchical tendencies at Athens 
except by substituting wholly new tribes for the old ones. 
The fact that oligarchy could not be completely uprooted 
without a sweeping change of this kind must often have 
delayed or prevented its overthrow. 

Aristotle fails to see how deeply rooted oligarchy is in 
human nature. He sees that men render willing allegiance 
to pre-eminent virtue (see note on 1284 b 32), but he does 
not see that they also willingly obey men of pre-eminent 
wealth and birth. Oligarchy, after all, had its strong points ; 
it did not engender, as democracy often did, a tendency to 
indiscipline and anarchy, or a jealousy of superiority of all 
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kinds, or a belief in the equality of unequals, or a love of 
innovation for its own sake, or a repudiation of parental 
authority. The State was not ruled in oligarchies by 
popular assemblies and by demagogues more skilled in 
oratory than in war, as it was in many democracies, and 
the men at the head of oligarchical governments were 
usually men of pure local descent, untainted by alien or 
servile blood. 


Aristotle’s theory of oligarchy lags somewhat in the 
rear of the facts as to oligarchy which he incidentally 
reveals to us in the Politics. In oligarchy, according to 
him, the rich rule because of their wealth (3. 8. 1280a 1 sq.: 
cp. Eth. Nic. 8. 12. 1160b 14 sq.), and with a view to their own 
advantage. The rich may rule in other constitutions also, 
but not because of their wealth. Not only, however, do 
the rich rule in oligarchy with a view to their own advan- 
tage; they also rule with a view to their own enrichment, 
which is not quite the same thing. Oligarchy prizes 
wealth, not virtue (3. 15. 1286 b 15 sq.) ; it makes wealth 
its end (7 (5). 10. 1311 a g sq.) and its standard in awarding 
office (6 (4). 8.1294a 11). Yet oligarchies, in common with 
other constitutions, are advised in 7 (5). 9. 1309 a 33 sqq. to 
require virtue relative to the constitution, as well as friend- 
liness to the constitution and administrative capacity, in the 
holders of important offices. Thus even oligarchy, it would 
seem, cannot safely make wealth alone its standard in 
awarding office. Then again, does it make wealth its end? 
Aristotle inherits this view from Plato (Rep. 550 D sqq., 
562 B), but he sometimes speaks as if the quest of gain 
were characteristic of democracy rather than oligarchy 
(e.g. in 8 (6). 7. 1321 a 40 sqq.: cp. 8 (6). 4. 1318 b 16 sq., 
where the many are said to love gain more than honour). 

We gather also that oligarchy regards those who are 
unequal in wealth as absolutely unequal (7 (5). 1. 1301a 
31 sqq.: cp. 3. 9. 1280a 22sqq.),and holds that it is not just 
that those who possess nothing should have an equal share 
of political power with those who possess much (7 (5). 12. 
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1316 b 1 sqq.), or that one who has contributed a mina to 
a common capital of a hundred talents should receive as 
much of the capital and profits as one who has contributed 
all the rest (3. 9. 1280a 27 sqq.). So again in 8 (6). 3. 
1318 a 18 sqq. the partisans of oligarchy are represented as 
claiming that whatever commends itself to those who own 
a larger amount of property is just, a contention which, as 
Aristotle points out in 1318 a 21 sqq., exposed them to the 
retort that it gave any rich man who possessed more than 
all the rest of the rich put together a right to make himself 
tyrant. Elsewhere (3. 13. 1283 b 33 sqq.) Aristotle adds 
a further objection, that the many may be richer than the 
few rich, if the amount of property held by each of them is 
added together. 

So far Aristotle regards the claims of oligarchy as 
based entirely on wealth. But he occasionally connects 
culture as well as wealth with oligarchy (6 (4). 8. 1293 b 36 
sqq-), and in 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 38 sq.—if that passage is from 
his pen—he says that ‘oligarchy is defined by birth and 
wealth and culture’, so that a value for birth and culture, as 
well as wealth, is recognized as one of its distinguishing 
characteristics. And, in fact, we have seen that many 
forms of Greek oligarchy gave supreme power to birth—to 
the members of a single gens or of several gentes or tribes, 
or to the descendants of the earliest settlers, or to the sons 
of the oligarchs in a dvvacreta—so that in them wealth 
alone conferred no title to a share of power. Even in 
oligarchies based on a property-qualification the possession 
of the property-qualification was often not the only con- 
dition of admission to the privileged class. In oligarchies 
based on membership of clubs no one, however rich, could 
be a member of the privileged class without belonging 
to one of the favoured clubs. 

It would seem, indeed, that if the account which Aristotle, 
following Plato, usually gives of the principle of oligarchy 
were correct, and oligarchy really looked to wealth alone in 
awarding political power, it ought not to place all the rich 
on a level and give them an equal share of power, but 
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should proportion political power to wealth, giving the 
richer more and the less rich less. Yet Aristotle praises 
oligarchies which place the privileged class as much as 
possible on a level in respect of political power (7 (5). 8. 
1308 a II sqq.). 


DEMOCRACY. 


That two kinds of democracy were commonly recognized 
we see from 2. 12. 1273 b 38, where the mention of 7) warpuos 
énuoxparia implies the existence of another kind of demo- 
cracy, not mdrpios. Plato (Polit. 302 D sq.) distinguishes two 
kinds of democracy, one in which law is observed and 
another in which it is not. Isocrates also (Areop. § 60: 
Panath. § 131 sqq.) recognizes two kinds. 

Aristotle distinguishes in 7 (5). 6. 1306 b 20 sq. between 
€vvouot Onuoxpatiat and xvpior Sypoxpariar, and in 7 (5). 5. 
1305a 28 sq. between 7) tarpia dypoxparia and 7) vewrdrn, but in 
the Sixth (old Fourth) Book he goes farther and recognizes 
not two, but four, or even five, kinds of democracy—five 
in 6 (4). 4. 1291 b 30—1292a 37, but four only in 6 (4). 
6. 1292b 22—1293a 10 and in 8 (6). 4. 1318b 6, where 
the first two of the five are perhaps treated as virtually 
one. 

Thus Aristotle distinguishes more kinds of democracy 
than Plato. But this is not the only difference between 
them. Plato had not explained why law is observed in one 
of his two kinds of democracy and not in the other. 
Aristotle, on the contrary, explains the origin of the 
differences which exist between his five kinds of democracy. 
The first four, he tells us, differ from the fifth because law 
is supreme in them over the resolutions of the assembly, 
and because the magistracies still retain considerable power, 
and they differ from each other because the demos which 
possesses access to office in each of them differs!. In the 
first two kinds of democracy the class admissible to office 


* In 8 (6). 1. 1317 a 22 sqq. he of the institutions characteristic of 
adds another source of difference. democracy are adopted and in 
In some kinds of democracy more _ others fewer. , 
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and supreme over the constitution is the agricultural and 
pastoral class and those who possess a moderate amount 
of property, in the third those whose extraction is unim- 
peachable, and in the fourth all those who possess citizen- 
ship. It is not quite clear whether in each of these four 
forms only those are admissible to the assembly and 
dicasteries who are admissible to office, but, at any rate, in 
each of them the class which is admissible to office is 
supreme. 

We obtain a glimpse of the organization of the first two The first 
forms in 8 (6). 4. 1318 b 27 sqq., whete we are told that in ° *™** 
the first, or most moderate, kind of democracy all the 
citizens have the right to act as dicasts, to elect to elec- 
tive offices, and to review the conduct of office-holders, 
though the most important offices are filled by election, 
not by lot, and eligibility to them is confined to those who 
possess the requisite property-qualification, which increases 
with the importance of the office, or (without any require- 
ment of a property-qualification) to those who are capable 
‘of filling them’. It would appear from this that even in 
the first kind of democracy the less important offices would 
be filled by lot. The assembly does not meet often—it 
meets only when it must (6 (4). 6. 1292 b 28 sq.)—and the 
same thing probably holds of the meetings of the dica- 
steries. Still the powers of the assembly and dicasteries 
even in this kind of democracy are sufficient to ensure just 
and pure administration on the part of the richer citizens 
who hold the most important offices. 

The main reason why the first kind of democracy (if we 
group the first two together) is the best is that the ruling 
class in it is most like that which rules in the polity and 
least disposed to make itself sole sovereign. It has property 
enough to distract its attention from politics. It is too 
busy with its own affairs, and the rural section of it lives 


1 This does not altogether agree _in one of these forms no property- 
with the account of the first two qualification for office exists and 
kinds of democracy given in 6(4). in the other only a small one. 
4-6, for it would seem from it that 
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too far from the central city, to attend frequent meetings of 
the assembly, and it cares more for its business pursuits 
than for a life of politics and office-holding ; thus it rules 
in subordination to the law and leaves a share of power to 
the magistrates, the chief citizens, and the rich, and does 
not sacrifice them to demagogues. It does so not only 
because it has not leisure enough to do otherwise, but 
because it would not wish to do otherwise if it could. 

It may be asked whether a constitution which makes 
only a part of the demos admissible to office is really a 
democracy. Aristotle so regards it because the majority is 
supreme in it (6 (4). 4. 1291 b 37 sq.), and because it admits 
to office all who acquire a certain property-qualification 
(6 (4). 6. 1292b 30 sqq.). But if those who possess a 
moderate amount of property are supreme in it (6 (4). 6. 
1292 b 25 sq.), and democracy is a constitution in which the 
poor are supreme (3. 8. 1280a 2 sq.), how can it be a 
democracy ? 

In the third and fourth kinds of democracy a wider and 
wider class comes to be admissible to office, the care for 
purity of extraction which still prevails in the third dis- 
appearing in the fourth, but Aristotle does not describe 
how their organization differs from that of the first and 
second. Evidently, however, the class admissible to office 
in them includes a larger urban element, and a larger 
element of traders, artisans, and day-labourers, and this 
element would desire, and be better able to attend, frequent 
meetings of the assembly (8 (6). 4. 1319 a 28 sqq.). Yet it 
would not have time either to hold office or to attend fre- 
quent meetings of the assembly in the absence of State- 
pay, and not much State-pay is forthcoming in these two 
kinds of democracy. Thus the law is still supreme in 
them, and the magistrates, the chief citizens, and the rich 
still enjoy a share of power, though probably a smaller 
share than in the first two kinds, and a more precarious 
share also, for they would be deprived of it if the State was 
large enough and rich enough to supply the ruling class 
with abundant State-pay. 
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Already in the fourth kind of democracy we trace the 
indifference to purity of extraction which was one of the 
most prominent characteristics of extreme democracy in 
Greece. Not only did it tend to place the poor man on a 
level with the rich, but it also often tended to place the 
semi-slave and the semi-alien on a level with the freeman 
and the citizen of pure descent. 

In the ultimate kind of democracy every citizen was The ulti- 
enabled by State-pay to take an active part in deliberative, ™™* Rae 
administrative, and judicial work, and the full programme 
of Greek democracy was realized. ‘Fhe aim of democracy 
in Greece was not simply the supremacy of the poor, for 
the poor might be supreme, and yet their participation in 
political activity might be very limited. Its aim was 
rather the full participation of all in all forms of political 
activity. It was only in the ultimate democracy that this 
ideal was realized (6 (4). 6. 1293 a 3 sqq.). In it not only 
was office open to all citizens, whatever their extraction and 
however small their means, but pay was freely forthcoming, 
owing to a great increase in the populousness of the State 
and in its revenues (6 (4). 6. 1293a 1 sqq.), and pay was 
given to the holders of offices and to the members of the 
assembly and dicasteries. The result was that the assembly 
and dicasteries met frequently, and an assembly which 
met frequently was apt to draw all decisions into its own 
hands (6 (4). 15. 1299 b 38 sqq.: 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 30 sqq.). 
The demos shook off the control of law; it came to 
be like a monarch and to wish to play a monarch’s 
part. A monarch, however, needs flatterers, and so 
demagogues arose, whose interest it was to make the 
decrees of the assembly supreme over the laws. The 
authority of the magistracies was overthrown also; persons 
brought complaints against them, and appealed to the 
assembly for its decision. Thus under this form of demo- 
cracy the State was ruled not by the universal principles 
embodied in the laws, but by successive expressions of 
the will of the majority of the assembly. The ultimate 
democracy was, in fact, hardly a democracy, for it was 
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hardly a constitution; a constitution exists only where 
laws rule. 

Nor were these the only evils connected with it. Not 
only did decrees of the assembly override the authority of 
the laws and the magistrates, and demagogues take the 
place of the leading citizens, but the rich ceased to attend 
the meetings of the assembly and dicasteries (6 (4). 6. 
1293 a 6 sqq.). The care of their property made it 
impossible for them to attend frequent meetings of either 
(8 (6). 5. 1320a 27 sqq.), and thus the work of both the 
assembly and the dicasteries was less well done than it 
would otherwise have been (6 (4). 14.1298 b 20sq.: 8 (6). 5. 
1320a 26 sqq.). The poor, on the other hand, were 
pauperized by the system of State-pay, and their attention 
diverted from the trades which gave them the best chance 
of enriching themselves (7 (5). 8. 1309 a 7 sqq.). Nor was 
this all. Democracies of this type encouraged every one to 
live as he pleased (7 (5). 9. 1310a 25 sqq.), so that the 
control of the law was not only thrown off in them by the 
assembly, but also by the citizens individually. 

We see that Aristotle regards extreme democracy in 
Greece as the source of some evils which do not result from 
it in modern States. In our own days, no doubt, under an 
extreme form of democracy the rich tend to withdraw to 
some extent from active political life, the magistrates to 
adopt an attitude of subservience to the popular will, and 
demagogues to take the place of the natural leaders of the 
State, but the poor are not pauperized, nor is the control of 
law thrown off either by the deliberative or by the citizens 
individually. Aristotle, on the contrary, depicts the ultimate 
democracy as a mixture of tyranny and anarchy. 


How far It is an interesting question how far Aristotle obtains his 
dows Avis: Classification of democracies from a study of the history of 
sewer the Athenian democracy. The first of his kinds of demo- 
democra- cracy seems to answer in many respects to the Solonian 
cies Irom a 


study of the democracy, though it does not appear that in the latter the 
history of less important offices were filled by lot—i. e. by selection by 
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lot out of all—as we gather from 8 (6). 4. 1318b 30 that the Athe- 
they are in the former. On the other hand, the rise of the eT 
ultimate form of democracy is connected by Aristotle with 
the provision of pay for the assembly (6 (4). 6. 1293 a 
I-10: 6 (4). 15. 1299b 38—1300a 4: 8 (6). 2. 1317b 
30-35), but this step does not seem to have been taken 
at Athens till ‘soon after the archonship of Eucleides’, 
.who was archon in B.c. 403 (Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of 
Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 290: A. TloA. c. 41). 
It seems likely, however, from 2. 12. 1274a 5-15 and 
Wul5)) 14. 1804.a* 20-240 (cp. “AG. ‘Tod. 8c. 927. ei 7=11) 
that Aristotle held that an ultimate democracy existed 
at Athens in the latter part of the fifth century B.c., 
or even earlier. If so, his account of the ultimate demo- 
cracy does not in this particular closely reproduce 
the facts of the constitutional development of Athens. 
His language, again, suggests (6 (4). 4. 1292a 4 sqq.: 
cp. 8 (6). 4. 1319b 6 sqq.) that in the ultimate demo- 
cracy half-aliens were not excluded from citizenship ; this 
may have been the case at Athens at certain times (cp. 
Aeschin. De Fals. Leg. c. 173 and Isocr. De Pace, § 88), but 
at any rate after the restoration of the democracy, citizenship 
was confined there to the sons of two citizen-parents (vol. i. 
p- 227). No close relation seems, therefore, to be traceable 
between the course of constitutional change at Athens and 
Aristotle’s series of democracies. 


These four or five kinds, or perhaps rather grades, of Otherkinds 
democracy are far from exhausting its possible varieties, or ee 
even the varieties the existence of which is implied in the 
Politics. 

Thus a form of democracy which is recognized in 8 (6). I. 

1317 a 26 sqq. does not seem to be included among them. 
This is the form in which the ruling demos consists of culti- 
vators and artisans, the day-labourers being excluded. 
This form approaches near to the first of Aristotle’s kinds, 
but does not fall within it, for artisans do not appear to find 
a place in the demos which bears rule in that form (8 (6). 4. 
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1319 a 24 sqq.). Again, a kind of democracy existed in 
which the ruling demos was composed of owners of land, 
whether cultivators and herdsmen or not. Phormisius, we 
know, proposed in B.C. 403 that the restored democracy at 
Athens should be of this type. Then again, there was the 
kind of democracy devised by Telecles of Miletus, in 
which deliberative authority mainly fell not to a numerous 
assembly, which might be guided by demagogues and might 
exalt itself above the magistracies and the law, but to suc- 
cessive sections of the citizen-body, each section being 
comparatively small (6 (4). 14. 1298 a 11 sqq.). In some 
other democracies (1298 a 13 sqq.) the assembly had little 
or nothing to do, and the real deliberative consisted of the 
council of magistrates (cvvapyxfa:), to which all citizens had 
access in succession. There was also the kind of demo- 
cracy which at one time existed at Mantineia. In this the 
assembly possessed deliberative authority, but the right of 
appointing the magistrates was reserved for persons ‘elected 
by alternation out of all’ (8 (6). 4. 1318 b 23 sqq.). We 
see, again, from 6 (4). 11.1296 a 16 sqq., that in some forms 
of democracy the poor and the moderately well-to-do out- 
numbered the rich, but not the poor taken by themselves, 
while in others the poor greatly outnumbered the rich, 
without the addition to their side of the moderately well- 
to-do. Democracies of the latter kind were far more 
short-lived than democracies of the former. There were 
democracies, again, in which the demos was largely com- 
posed of trireme-oarsmen, and others in which it was largely 
composed of the crews of merchant-ships or fishermen. 
The one sort must have differed considerably from the 
other (see note on 1291 b 18). 

Democracies would of course differ also according to the 
circumstances under which democracy was introduced. It 
might be introduced suddenly in an extreme form—possibly 
after some victory, like those of Cnidus, Naxos, or Leuctra, 
or after some civil conflict—or it might develope gradually. 
At Athens democracy only gradually became extreme, and 
time was allowed for the growth of laws and customs 
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favourable to its maintenance. In the absence of such 
laws and customs extreme democracy did not commonly 
last long (8 (6). 4.1319 b 3.sq.). The position and surround- 
ings of the State, again, would exercise an influence on the 
character of its democracy. In a State like Argos, con- 
stantly in danger of subjugation by powerful neighbours 
who were champions of oligarchy, democracy would be 
very different from what it was in States less constantly in 
peril. Fear of treason on the part of the rich would make 
it suspicious and sanguinary. Democracies, again, in which 
a single demagogue stood at the head of affairs would be 
very different from those in which rival demagogues 
struggled for supremacy. The best days of the Athenian 
democracy were those in which it was guided, first by the 
Council of the Areopagus, and then by Pericles. 


Aristotle connects the first appearance of democracy in The cir- 
Greece in one passage (3. 15. 1286 b 17 sqq.) with a reaction ya" 
against the excessive concentration of power in the tyran- which de- 
nies, but in 6 (4). 13. 1297 b 22 sqq. he connects it rather Came into 
with an increase in the populousness of States and in the aaa a 
power of the hoplite force. It is likely enough that many 
early democracies originated in this way, for we learn from 
Aristotle (1297 b 24 sq.) that early democracies resembled 
what were afterwards called polities, and in polities the 
hoplites were supreme (2. 6. 1265b 26 sqq.: 3. 7. 1279b 
2 sqq.: 6 (4). 13. 1297 b 1 sqq.). 

The demos which set up the earliest democracies was 
commonly an agricultural or pastoral demos resident in the 
country (7 (5). 5. 1305a 18 sqq.) ; hence the rise of these 
democracies indicates a tendency on the part of the rural 
citizens to assert their claims at the expense of the nobles, 
who dwelt for the most part in the central city. We may 
gather the aims of those who founded early democracies 
from the organization they gave them. When Solon, for 
instance, set up a democracy at Athens, he left the magi- 
stracies in the hands of the richer class, but he took pains to 


secure that this class should govern well by giving the 
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whole body of citizens the right of electing the magistrates 
and reviewing their conduct in office and by opening the 
dicasteries to all, thus placing an efficient check on the 
magistrates (cp. 8 (6). 4.1318 b 27-1319 a 4). It is likely, 
therefore, that, when the rural hoplites set up one of these 
early democracies which resembled polities, they did so 
with the view of controlling and improving the adminis- 
tration of the nobles. They probably, however, had 
another aim also. They sought to obtain for themselves 
the right of deciding questions of peace, war, and alliance. 
They formed the most effective part of the army of the 
State, and their farms were exposed to the ravages of the 
enemy in case of war. It was natural, therefore, that they 
should claim this right, and none of the boons conferred by 
the early democracy can have been more highly valued by 
the peasant demos of those days than the right which it 
conferred on the assembly of deciding questions of peace, 
war, and alliance. 

It is interesting to note that the Lacedaemonian consti- 
tution, though it was not a democracy, went further than 
these early democracies. It opened the ephorate to the 
whole body of citizens. The poorest citizen might become 
a member of a powerful magistracy which checked and 
controlled the other magistracies of the State. The reason 
why the Lacedaemonian demos succeeded in acquiring this 
great privilege was probably two-fold. In the first place it 
was composed of citizens resident in Sparta, and not, like 
the demos of most States of early Greece, of citizens 
scattered over the territory, and next it was composed of 
citizens who were owners of land tilled for them by Helots, 
and who were not withdrawn by other occupations from 
political activity. 

Not all early democracies, however, were as limited and 
moderate as the Solonian democracy or the democracies 
resembling polities to which reference has been made. 
Democracies introduced after a sudden revolution, especially 
if that revolution was provoked by oppression or originated 
in contempt, were probably more extreme. When the 
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demos at Ambracia, for instance, apparently about B.C. 580, 
joined in expelling the hateful tyrant Periander, and set up 
a democracy (7 (5). 4. 1304 a 31 sqq.), the democracy set up 
will hardly have been as moderate as the Solonian. The 
same thing may probably be said of the democracy insti- 
tuted at Erythrae ‘in ancient times’ (év rots dpxatous xpdvors), 
when the demos changed the constitution in its indignation 
at the narrowness of the ruling class (7 (5). 6. 1305b 18 
sqq.). It is not certain that the Heracleia referred to in 
7 (5). 5. 1304b 31 is Heracleia on the Euxine, but, if this 
is so, as this colony was founded about B.C. 550, the de- 
mocracy which was introduced there on its foundation was 
an early one, and yet of a pronounced type. The same 
thing may be said of the democracy which existed at 
Syracuse before the tyranny of Gelon. This appears to 
have been unruly and disorderly (7 (5). 3. 1302 b 31 sq.), 
and cannot have been moderate. 

Aristotle is disappointingly silent as to the organization The de- 
of the forms of democracy intermediate between the most Sa 
moderate forms and the extreme form. We should know cracy in 
more than we do about the way in which Greek demo- "~~ 
cracies developed if we knew more than we do of the way 
in which the powers of the Boulé developed. We know 
hardly anything on this subject as to other States than 
Athens, and even as to Athens we know but little. 

From the first the Boulé stands in a close relation to the 
popular assembly. As soon as a popular assembly acquires 
the right of arriving at political decisions of moment 1, we 
find it placed in charge of a Boulé, much as a blind man is 
placed in charge of a dog. We might ask why a separate 
body was needed for this purpose—why committees of the 
assembly chosen by it from time to time should not have 
sufficed. The answer is that a body not intermittently, but 
permanently in existence was needed, capable of introducing 
measures into the assembly and of carrying its decisions 


1 It is remarkable that Solon the assembly were very limited 
instituted a Boulé at Athens, (see note on 1281 b 32). 
though the powers which he gave 
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into effect (8 (6). 8. 1322b 13 sqq.). This duty might no 
doubt have been assigned to one of the ordinary magi- 
stracies, but it was evidently thought better to assign it to 
a body as little differentiated from the assembly and as 
accessible to all the citizens as possible. The Boulé must 
be a numerous body like the assembly and must be 
annually appointed by lot, and just as the assembly con- 
sisted of all the tribes, so all the tribes must have an equal 
voice in the Boulé. We do not know how soon the rule 
was introduced at Athens that no one could be more than 
twice a member of the Boulé (’A0. IoA. c. 62 sub fiz.) ; one 
effect of this rule, however, was that all the citizens came 
once or twice in their lives to be members of the Boulé, 
and that it consequently nearly resembled the small delib- 
erative body planned by Telecles the Milesian (6 (4). 14. 
1298 a 12 sqq.), of which all the citizens were to be members 
in succession. Another result of the rule was that none of 
the members of the Boulé could have more than two years’ 
experience, so that there was no fear of its being a skilled 
gathering capable of rivalling the assembly and dictating 
to it. More care was taken at Athens to make the Boulé 
an institution congenial to democratic feeling, and to pre- 
vent its encroaching on the prerogatives of the assembly, 
than to secure its efficiency. Its powers were probably 
largely increased when those of the Council of the Areo- 
pagus were curtailed; how great they were at one time is 
shown by the fact that it could sentence Athenian citizens 
to imprisonment and death (’A@. IToA. c. 45); yet it continued 
to be appointed by lot, not by election. No doubt, indeed, 
it was because the Boulé was appointed by lot and was the 
reverse of a skilled magistracy that so little hesitation was 
felt in adding to its powers. 

Whether there were any democracies in which the Boulé 
was appointed by election, we do not learn. In that 
of Rhodes, however, the Boulé so far differed from the 
Athenian Boulé that it was headed, and perhaps to a great 
extent guided, by great magistrates, the six prytaneis 
(Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2.178). In that of Thebes (8. C. 
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366) the Boulé seems to have been joined with the magi- 
strates for purposes of deliberation, and to have had the 
right to try murderers and to put them to death, or at any 
rate those whose guilt was evident (Xen. Hell. 7. 3. 5 sqq.). 

The Boulé played a great part in the democracies inter- The rise of 
mediate between the first and the last. But-in course of ee 
time, at any rate in large and populous States, the revenues mocracy. 
became sufficient to provide ample pay for the assembly, 
dicasteries, and magistracies, and when pay could be pro- 
vided for the assembly and it came to meet frequently, the 
power of the Boulé began to decline (6 (4). 15. 1299 b 38 
sqq.: 8 (6). 2. 1317b 30 sqq.). The assembly now re- 
served all decisions for itself, and democracy assumed its 
ultimate form. Aristotle dates the decline of the power of 
the Boulé from the provision of pay for the assembly, and, 
as has already been pointed out, pay does not appear to 
have been provided for the assembly at Athens till after 
B.C. 403. 

The increase in the revenue of the State to which refer- 
ence has been made is regarded by Aristotle rather as the 
indispensable condition of the rise of the ultimate democracy 
than as its cause. He frequently traces in the Politics the 
way in which a moderate democracy passes into an ultimate 
democracy (2. 12.1274a 5 sqq.: 7 (5). 4. 1304 a 20 sqq.: 
6 (4). 4. 1292a 4 sqq.: 6 (4). 6.1292b 41 sqq.: 7 (5). 5. 
1305a 28 sqq.: 7 (5). 9. 1309 b 18 sqq.), and we gather that, 
at Athens at any rate, the change was due in part to the 
elation of the demos after their naval victory at Salamis, 
which had led to the foundation of the Athenian empire, 
and in part to the action of demagogues, who kept con- 
stantly adding to the power of the demos in the hope of 
winning its favour, till at last they made the assembly 
supreme over the law. In 7 (5). 5. 1305a 28 sqq., where 
the experience of Athens may or may not be present to 
Aristotle’s mind, the change is traced to the rivalry of 
competitors for office when the offices are filled by election 
without the safeguard of a property-qualification, and the 
demos elects. But perhaps we may infer from 6 (4). 12 
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1296 b 29 sq. that the ultimate democracy would hardly 
come into being unless there was a great excess of artisans 
and hired labourers in the citizen-body, and that its rise 
was due in part to a change in the composition of the 
demos. It is implied in 6 (4). 4.1292a 4 sqq. that the 
admissibility to office of citizens of not unimpeachable 
extraction was one of the concomitants of its rise. In 
’AO. Tod. c. 27 a somewhat different account is given of the 
circumstances under which democracy became extreme at 
Athens, though here too ‘the elation of the many’ is men- 
tioned as one of the causes of the change. The decision of 
the demos ‘to administer the constitution itself’, which pro- 
bably marks the introduction of the ultimate democracy, 
is there connected not with the provision of pay for the 
assembly, but with the concentration of the citizens in 
Athens during the Peloponnesian War and with their 
receipt of State-pay for service in war’. This account of 
the origin of the ultimate democracy at Athens does not 
quite agree with the account given in the Politics, which 
connects it with the provision of pay for the assembly. 

That a change sometimes occurred in the opposite direc- 
tion—that the ultimate democracy sometimes passed into 
the moderate forms—we see from 7 (5). 6. 1306b 21 and 
7 (5). I. 1301 b 15 sq., but Aristotle nowhere gives us any 
account of the way in which this change commonly came 
about. 

The special characteristic of the ultimate democracy 
was, according to Aristotle, that under it the decrees of the 
assembly became supreme over the law and that the 
authority of the magistracies was overthrown (6 (4). 4. 
1292 a 4sqq.: 6 (4). 14. 1298 b 13 sq.: 7 (5). 5. 1305a 28 
sqq.). This would have been a great evil even if the meet- 
ings of the assembly had been attended by all the citizens, 
but, as a matter of fact, more classes than one were unable 


2 "AO. TloX. c. 275 6 mpos TleAo- puoOodopety Ta pev éxdv ra dé dkov 
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to attend them. The rich were often prevented by the 
claims of their property from attending the meetings either 
of the assembly or of the dicasteries (6 (4). 6.1293a 7 sqq.) ; 
they could attend occasional meetings, but not very frequent 
ones (8 (6). 5. 1320a 27 sqq.) ; and the rural citizens, some 
of whom must have lived, in Attica at all events, twenty or 
thirty miles from the place where the assembly met, were 
also often unable to be present. The result was that in 
the ultimate democracy supremacy over the law and the 
administration was exercised not by the whole citizen-body, 
but by the poorest class of urban citizens, those whose 
means were so small that the State-pay was a sufficient 
inducement to them to attend the assembly. Democracy 
in Greece, in fact, when fully developed, narrowed the class 
with which actual supremacy rested; we might have 
expected it to do the opposite. It culminated in a form in 
which the State paid the poorest and most ignorant class of 
urban citizens to attend the meetings of the assembly and 
did not enforce the attendance of other classes. Probably, 
however, other urban classes than the poorest did habitu- 
ally attend the meetings of the assembly even in this form 
of democracy, for we read in 6 (4). 11. 1296 a 14 sqq. that 
in democracies the moderately well-to-do class shared in 
office to a greater extent than in oligarchies, and this 
suggests that those of them who lived in or near the central 
city were not absent from the meetings of the assembly in 
ultimate democracies. 

Aristotle makes various suggestions for the mitigation of 
the evils connected with the ultimate democracy. It was 
because the assembly met frequently in a democracy of 
this kind that it came to claim all power for itself (6 (4). 15. 
1300a 38q.). Partly perhaps to check this abuse, as well 
as to lighten the pecuniary burden on the rich and to make 
it easier for them to attend, Aristotle recommends that the 
meetings of the assembly and the dicasteries should be 
made less frequent (8 (6). 5. 1320a 22 sqq.). He recom- 
mends also that meetings of the assembly should not be 
held in the absence of the country citizens (8 (6). 4. 13194 
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36 sqq.), and that its pauper members should be provided 
by States possessing surplus revenues with the means 
of engaging in agriculture or trade (8 (6). 5. 1320 a 35 sqq.). 
This would make them less eager for frequent meetings of 
the assembly. Elsewhere (6 (4). 14.1298 b 13 sqq.) Aristotle 
recommends that the rich should be obliged by fines (he 
says nothing about the country citizens) to attend the meet- 
ings of the assembly. He adds other suggestions in 1298 b 
21 sqq. He may have been doubtful whether fines, however 
severe they might be, would suffice to enforce the attend- 
ance of the rich in an assembly in which they were greatly 
out-numbered, or he may have thought that the deliberative 
body would deliberate better if the numbers of the poor in 
it were less disproportionate than they usually were to 
those of the rich. At any rate he adds (1298 b 21)—‘ it is 
advantageous, again, that those who are charged with 
deliberative functions should be elected or taken by lot in 
equal numbers from the parts of the State’ (i.e. the 
notables and the demos), ‘and it is also advantageous, if 
the members of the demos are greatly superior in number 
to the men of political capacity’ (i.e. the notables), ‘ either 
not to give pay to all, but only to a number proportionate 
to the numerical strength of the notables, or to exclude by 
lot those who are in excess of the proper number’. Aris- 
totle does not make it clear by whom the deliberative body 
the appointment of which he here suggests is to be elected, 
if it is elected and not appointed by lot, but his meaning 
seems to be that half of it is to be elected by the notables 
and half by the demos. If this is so, his recommendation 
amounts to a recommendation of a representative delibera- 
tive body in which the number of the representatives of 
the notables and demos should be equal. He omits to 
arrange for the payment of the representatives of the 
demos, though this would evidently be necessary. He 
would not apparently be content with a paid representative 
body elected in each deme by the members of the deme or 
appointed in each deme by lot, though the substitution of 
a representative body of this kind for the popular assembly 
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would seem to a modern to be the true remedy for the 
defects of the popular assembly. Such a representative 
body would have been less likely than the popular assembly 
to encroach on the province of the law and the magistra- 
cies, and it would have been more acceptable to the demos 
than the kind of representative body which Aristotle sug- 
gests, one in which the representatives of the notables are 
equal in number to those of the demos. 

It is evident from Aristotle’s language in such passages 
as 8 (6). 4.1319 b 6 sqq. that ultimate democracies were 
often introduced in Greece. They must have existed in 
many States besides Athens, though we are not able to 
point with certainty to any existing elsewhere. Perhaps 
the democracies at Cos, Rhodes, Heracleia, and Megara 
mentioned in 7 (5). 5. 1304 b 25 sqq. and the democracy at 
Cyrene mentioned in 8 (6). 4. 1319b 22 sq. were ultimate 
democracies. Democracy was strong at Byzantium and 
Tenedos (6 (4). 4.1291 b 23 sqq.), but whether ultimate 
democracies existed there we do not know. 

Some ultimate democracies were no doubt more tolerable 
than others. The burden on the rich was less where the 
State-pay was provided wholly or in part by special 
revenues derived from dependent allies, or an emporium, or 
mines, or some exceptional product like silphium, and not 
exclusively by taxes levied on the rich. An ultimate 
democracy introduced gradually was less oppressive than 
one which was suddenly introduced after a victory over the 
rich won by leaders embittered by exile at the head of 
a demos infuriated by oppression. An ultimate democracy 
in which the poor greatly outnumbered the rich without 
any addition to their numbers from the moderately well-to- 
do was worse than one in which their numbers were less. 

It is evident that the ultimate democracy at Athens 
in the days before the rich were decimated by defeats 
on land (7 (5). 3. 1303 a 8 sqq.) and the whole State im- 
poverished by the disastrous latter years of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, differed greatly from what it became in the 
fourth century before Christ. Isocrates tells us (De Antid. 
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§ 159 sq.: cp. § 142) that when he was a boy—he was born 
in B.C. 436—everybody was eager to be reputed rich, but 
that at the time at which he was writing (B.C. 353) it was 
more perilous to be thought rich than to be an open 
criminal, for criminals were let off with light punishments, 
whereas absolute ruin befel persons held to be wealthy. 


Aristotle nowhere gives us in the Politics a full descrip- 
tion in detail of the organization and working of democracy. 
What he tells us on the subject he tells us incidentally. 
His aim in the dast.three Books of the Politics, as has 
already been said, is a practical aim, to guide Greek states- 
men and lawgivers in the construction and administration 
of the various constitutions, and it is from the remarks he 
makes in the course of pursuing this aim that we obtain his 
views on the subject of the organization and working of 
Greek democracy. Perhaps we learn from him more about 
its structure and institutions than about its life and 
working. 

If we seek pictures of its life and working, we shall find 
more of them in the pages of Thucydides than in those of 
the Politics. Herodotus had already dwelt on the passionate 
vehemence of democracy in action (3. 81) and had pointed 
out how much it did at Athens, at any rate in its earlier 
days, to stimulate patriotic effort (5. 78). Thucydides tells 
us far more. His task compelled him to study the be- 
haviour of the Athenian assembly in the many crises with 
which it had to deal in the course of the Peloponnesian 
War. We watch its behaviour to Pericles under the stress 
of cruel suffering. We see its hastiness and impulsiveness, 
its rapid alternations of severity and clemency, its suscepti- 
bility to excitement not only in an angry or vindictive 
direction, but also in the direction of mercy and sympathy}, 
its occasional recklessness and levity in dealing with im- 
portant affairs, and other weaknesses which affected it. 


1 Grote, Hist. of Greece, 9. 377, the Syracusan assembly under 
where Xen. Hell. 1. 5. 19 is re- similar circumstances (Diod. 11. 
ferred to, and the behaviour of 92) compared. 
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We see that in the fifth century before Christ, when the 
Athenian democracy was at its best, it was a government 
of action as well as of open discussion, though the famous 
lines of Ion of Chios in praise of its rival, the Lacedae- 
monian State (Fragm. 63 Nauck), suggest that he regarded 
it as even then too much a government of words. The 
orations of Demosthenes complete the picture by setting 
before us the weaknesses of the Athenian democracy at 

a time when it had lost much of its original vigour. 

Among the characteristics of democracy which had been 
already pointed out before Aristotle dealt with the subject 
the following may be mentioned :— 

I. its exercise of rule in the interest of a section of the 
citizens (Plato, Laws 715 A sq., 832 B sq.) and fre- 
quent oppression of the rich: 

2. its passion for liberty and equality (Plato, Rep. 557 B, 
558 C, 562 B sq.) and its jealousy of men of superior 
merit (see note on 1284 b 28): 

3. its demand for equality of access to magistracies, and 
hence for 

A. appointment to magistracies by lot, i.e. appoint- 
ment by lot out of all, not out of selected persons 
(mpéxpitor). This had been dwelt on by many 
from Herodotus’ time onwards : 

B. a rotation of office (Eurip. Suppl. 392 sqq. Bothe, 
406 sqq. Dindorf): 

C. the multiplication of offices and the diminution of 
their powers, resulting in feebleness of action 
(Plato, Polit. 303 A). Herodotus (3. 80) treats 
the accountability of magistrates as one of the 
institutions characteristic of democracy. 

4. its practice of referring questions to the whole citizen- 
body (Hdt. 3. 80 sub fin.) and of consulting the 
opinion of all (Eurip. Suppl. 424 sqq. Bothe, 438 sqq. 
Dindorf) : 

5. its aggrandizement of flatterers and demagogues (Aris- 
toph. Eq.) and especially of some one individual 
(Plato, Rep. 565 C): 
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6. Plato had hinted (Rep. 565 A) that the many were 
not eager to attend the meetings of the assembly 
unless they derived some profit from so doing, but 
he does not point out, as Aristotle does, the effect 
of State-pay in making democracies extreme: 

7. the favour shown in democracies to low birth, poverty, 
and want of education (Aristoph. Eq., [Xen.] Rep. 
Ath.: see note on 1317 b 38-41): 

8. the humouring in democracies of women, children, and 
slaves, and the license allowed to all to live as they 
please (Plato, Rep. 557 B sqq., 562 E sqq.). 

The following, on the other hand, are some of the chief 
characteristics of democracy to which Aristotle, so far as 
we know, was the first to call attention :— 

1. His classification of the kinds of democracy is more 
careful and more complete than the received one, 
which distinguished only between the rarpla dnuoxpatia 
and the vewrdrn dyuoxparia. ‘That democracies vary in 
kind as the demos which bears rule in each varies we 
had not been told by any one before, nor does it seem 
that any one had dwelt on the merits ofan agricultural 
and pastoral demos. The effect of abundant State-pay 
in making the extreme democracy possible is pointed 
out by him more clearly than by any one before. 

2. In his picture of the institutions of an extreme demo- 
cracy he dwells, as no one before him appears to 
have done, on its tendency to exalt the power of the 
assembly at the expense both of the law and of the 
magistracies, even the Boulé. His view that the 
extreme democracy resembles tyranny may possibly 
have been suggested by some lines of Aristophanes 
(see note on 1292a 11), but had any one before him 
asserted the fact with equal clearness? 

3. Aristotle was apparently the first to point out the ten- 
dency of the extreme democracy to make the citizen- 
body as large as possible, so that the demos might 
greatly outnumber the rich, and hence to extend 
citizenship even to illegitimate sons and the sons of 
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an alien or slave father or mother (8 (6). 4. 1319 b 
6 sqq.). 

4. He was also the first, so far as we know, to dwell on 
the tendency of democracy to mingle the citizens 
together and to modify or do away with earlier 
sectional distinctions and worships. 

5. The view that it is the tendency of democracy to 
assimilate the rearing, education, dress, and mode 
of life of rich and poor was apparently a common 
one (6 (4). 9. 1294b 19 sqq.), but he seems to have 
been among the first to mentian this view. 

6. Had any one before him pointed out the tendency of 
democracy to restrict the term for which magistracies 
were tenable and to discourage a repeated tenure of 
magistracies, or drawn attention to the variations in 
the organization of the deliberative in democracies 
and in the extent of its powers ? 

. Had any one before him pointed out that democracies 
were more secure and durable than oligarchies, or 
traced the various causes to which they owed this 
advantage? 

8. We hear from no one else of the existence of demo- 

cracies not of law, but of custom and training, or of 
democracies of law, but not of custom and training. 


“I 


The first account given us in the Politics of the principle Aristotle’s 
on which democracy rests is contained in 3.9. 1280a 7-25. oes oe 
We are there told that the champions of the democratic pee - 
view of what is just claimed an equal share—we do not 
distinctly learn in what, but probably in political power— 
for those who were equal in free birth (€Aevdepla). But who 
are equal in free birth? According to 3. 8. 1280a 5 ‘all 
share in free birth’, but yet we read in 6 (4). 4.1291 b 26 sq. 
of ‘the class which is not free-born by descent from two 
citizen-parents’ (r6 pi e& dudorépwy moditGy édcUOepovr), an 
expression which seems to imply that the sons of only one 
citizen-parent are not fully free-born, and in 6 (4). 12. 


1296 b 17 sqq. it is implied that free birth is not possessed by 
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all, for it is there distinguished from ‘ numerical superiority ’ 
as falling under the head of ‘quality’ (ré wo.dv), whereas the 
latter falls under the head of ‘ quantity ’ (rd toodv). Soin 3. 
15. 1286 a 36 a demos consisting of the free-born is tacitly 
contrasted with a demos including other elements than the 
free-born. It seems clear, then, that democracy according 
to one conception of it claimed an equal share of political 
power only for those who were equal in free birth, not for 
any one and every one who might be made a citizen. 

But this restriction appears to pass out of sight in other 
accounts of the principle of democracy, for instance in that 
contained in 8 (6). 2, where it is implied that democracy 
claims equality for all, not merely for all who are equal in 
free birth. Democracy is said to aim at ‘freedom and 
equality’ (6 (4). 4. 1291 b 34 sq.: 8 (6). 2. 1318 a 9 sq.), or 
at ‘freedom’ in its two kinds, freedom based on equality, 
which implies an interchange among the citizens of ruling 
and being ruled and the supremacy of the will of the 
majority, and freedom in the sense of living as one likes, 
which implies not being ruled at all, or, if that is im- 
possible, an interchange of ruling and being ruled (8 (6). 
2.1317a 40—b 17). Elsewhere (7 (5). 9. 1310a 28 sqq.) 
democracy is said to be characterized by two things, the 
supremacy of the majority and freedom in the sense of 
living as one likes. Here freedom is distinguished from 
the supremacy of the majority, though this is regarded as 
a kind of freedom in 8 (6). 2. 1317 a 40 sqq. 

In these accounts of democracy it is implied that freedom 
and equality are conferred on all, both rich and poor. True, 
the rich will be in a minority, and as the majority is 
supreme, the poor will be supreme. But the rich will have 
a share of authority. It is on this principle that the first 
form of democracy is organized, that which is especially 
based on equality (} Aeyouévy padtora Kara 7d icov, 6 (4). 4. 
1291 b 30 sqq.). In that form all share in the constitution 
alike. 

But democracy is also the rule of the poor, whether in 
a majority or not (3. 8.1280a 1 sqq.). Then it is not 
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necessarily the rule of the majority, nor is it based on 
equality for all. Here we have an account of democracy 
which conflicts with those previously given. What right 
on democratic principles have the poor to rule, if they are 
in a minority? A democracy which gives supremacy to 
a minority of poor would seem to sin against the principle 
of arithmetical equality, which is the basis of democracy 
according to 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 3 sq. 

It will be seen that Aristotle’s account of democracy is 
not free from inconsistencies. Nor are we yet at an end of 
them. Democracy tends to favour. not only the poor, but 
also bastards, half-aliens, and half-slaves, and to admit 
them to citizenship (3. 5. 1278 a 26 sqq.: 8 (6). 4. 1319b 
6 sqq.: 6 (4). 4. 1291 b 26 sq.). Thus democracy is some- 
thing more than the rule of the poor; it is the rule of 
a demos possibly comprising half-alien and _half-servile 
elements. Now at last we have sounded the depths of the 
democratic principle. Low birth and Bavavoia are as dear 
to it as poverty (8 (6). 2. 1317 b 38 sqq.). 

Another characteristic of democracy is the assimilation 
of the dress and mode of'life of rich and poor, and of the 
rearing of their children (6 (4). 9. 1294b 19 sqq.). This is 
in harmony with the conception of democracy according to 
which it is based on equality for all. 

The inconsistencies which have been noticed in Aristotle’s 
account of democracy perhaps reflect real inconsistencies in 
democracy itself. It is perhaps true that democracy claims 
equality for all and the supremacy of the majority and an 
interchange of rule, but also claims supremacy for the poor 
and low-born. Its claims are thus not wholly self-consistent, 
but its paramount claim is supremacy for the poor and 
the full participation of the poor in all forms of political 
activity. 

Its organization will evidently vary according as one or 
other of these conceptions of it predominates. Aristotle’s 
first form of democracy is based on the conception accord- 
ing to which democracy implies equality for all; the 
ultimate democracy on the conception according to which 
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democracy is the supremacy of the poor and the full 
participation of the poor in all forms of political activity. 
But even in the ultimate democracy the principle of the 
equality of rich and poor was not abandoned; the rich 
were legally possessed of all the political rights enjoyed by 
the poor, though they were commonly in too great a minority 
to exercise them with effect. There was a nominal equality, 
but a real inequality, in the position of rich and poor. 

One characteristic of democracy meets with less notice 
from Aristotle than we might have expected. If it is the 
rule of the many and the poor, the many, we are told in 
8 (6). 4. 1318b 16 sq., seek gain rather than honour, and 
gain, we might expect, rather than a barren liberty and 
equality, or even a barren rule of the poor, must be the 
aim of democracy. And, in fact, Aristotle implies in 8 (6). 
7.1321 a 40 sqq. that one of the characteristics of democracy 
is that those who rule in it seek gain rather than honour. 
But nothing is said of this characteristic of democracy else- 
where. The aim of democracy is usually represented by 
Aristotle to be liberty, or liberty and equality, or the rule 
of the majority or of the poor, or the interchange of rule, 
not the gain of the ruling class. Yet perhaps his remark 
in 8 (6). 7. 1321 a 40 sqq. is not without an element of 
truth. The dominant class in a democracy usually seeks 
not only to rule but to derive material profit from its rule. 


Some light will be thrown on the characteristics of Greek 
democracy if we briefly note a few important points in 
which it differed from modern democracy. 

The demos in a Greek State was only a section of the 
working class, for a large part of the working class con- 
sisted of metoeci and slaves. Hence the dominant class in 
a Greek democracy was less numerous and outnumbered 
the rich and the moderately well-to-do less, than in 
a modern democracy. Thus in 6 (4). 14. 1298b 23 sq. it is 
implied that the demos might not greatly exceed the 
notables in number. Nor was this all. The poorer class 
of citizens in a Greek democracy was itself a privileged 
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class and had classes beneath it on which it looked 
down, metoeci and slaves. Not so the poor in a modern 
democracy. 

The demos in a Greek State was not too large to be 
brought together in an open-air meeting for purposes of 
deliberation and discussion. A meeting composed of all 
the citizens of a modern city would often be unmanageably 
large, and a meeting composed of all the citizens, of a 
modern State would be manifestly impossible. Hence 
a modern democracy cannot be ruled by the demos in 
person ; it must be ruled by representatives, and an assem- 
bly of representatives is less likely to be able to make its 
momentary will supreme over the law and to overthrow 
the authority of the magistracies than an assembly com- 
posed of the citizens themselves. In a Greek democracy, 
on the other hand, it was comparatively easy for the whole 
citizen-body gathered in an assembly and headed by its 
demagogues to administer as well as to rule and to free 
itself from the restraints of law. 

In a Greek democracy, again, the State was ruled from 
one centre, in modern democracies it is ruled from many 
centres, which check and balance each other. Its policy is 
shaped by representative bodies representing a number of 
widely scattered constituencies, no one of which is dominant 
over the rest. It is the result of discussion carried on by 
persons gathered from a very large area, whereas in the 
assembly of a Greek democracy the disputants would usually 
be citizens of a single not very large city. A modern 
democracy consequently stands far more in need of 
organizers and wire-pullers than a Greek democracy did, 
and these men play a far greater part in it. They are 
needed, indeed, not only to keep the various centres work- 
ing together, but also to guide the many elections of 
officials and representatives which must necessarily take 
place. These are far more numerous in a modern than in 
a Greek democracy, because the lot is not now used in 
making appointments to offices. 

We have seen that the deliberative in a Greek demo- 
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cracy, consisting as it did of the citizens themselves, not of 
representatives of them, stood in a different relation to the 
magistracies from that in which a representative deliber- 
ative body stands to the executive in a modern democracy. 
It was also less checked by the judicial authority than the 
deliberative in a modern democracy. The judges in a 
Greek democracy were not trained lawyers marked off by 
special knowledge from the common herd, but ordinary 
citizens grouped in large dicasteries, who shared the pas- 
sions and the prejudices which prevailed in the deliberative 
assembly. In the ultimate democracy these dicasteries 
were paid, and consisted to a large extent of poor men, 
who were often only too ready to become the tools of the 
demagogues in their schemes of confiscation (8 (6). 5. 1320a 
4 sqq.). 

Another difference may be noted between the deliber- 
ative assembly in a Greek democracy and the legislature in 
a modern democracy. It was not a legislative body only, 
but both a legislative and a deliberative body, having power 
to decide some important administrative questions, such as 
those of peace, war, and alliance. Indeed, it had also power 
to decide some important judicial questions, for it had 
power to inflict on citizens the punishments of death, exile, 
and confiscation of property. Its powers, therefore, re- 
sembled those of the magistrates more than those of a 
modern legislative body do, and it was more easy for it to 
become a jealous rival of the magistrates, and ultimately to 
weaken their authority. 

The poorer citizens in a Greek democracy, again, were 
more aspiring than the corresponding class in a modern 
democracy. They sought not merely for substantial gains 
or for a control of legislation and taxation in their own 
interest, but also for the gratification of their vanity ; they 
wished to hold office and to act as judges and members 
of the assembly. They enjoyed having great men before 
them competing for their votes. In modern demo- 
cracy this aim is still present, but as the sovereign people 
does not rule in person and cannot be gathered into one 
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all-powerful assembly, it is gratified in a less direct way. 
Modern democracy, though it demands a rotation of office 
(see note on 1317 b 17), seeks rather to regulate legislation 
and taxation in the interest of the labouring class than to 
give a turn of office to every poor man. Even in the ulti- 
mate form of Greek democracy, indeed, the poor did not 
claim to hold offices which demanded special experience 
and skill. 

In ancient Greece, again, democracy, or at any rate 
extreme democracy, meant the supremacy of classes which 
were often in part of semi-alien.or semi-servile origin. 
In many Greek cities the urban section of the demos 
contained a large admixture of elements of this kind. 
Democracy in most modern States brings no such conse- 
quences with it, though it is true that in the United States 
classes which are semi-alien, or even more than semi-alien, 
play a considerable part in politics. 


TYRANNY. 


Aristotle does not always define tyranny in the same 
way. His earliest definition of it in the Politics makes it 
a form of monarchy in which rule is exercised for the 
advantage of the monarch (3. 7.1279b 6 sq.), but in the Sixth 
(old Fourth) Book he treats as forms of tyranny a despotic 
kind of kingship found in some barbarian nations and the 
aesymneteship of early Greece (6 (4). 10. 1295a 7 sqq.), 
though he does not appear to hold that either the barbarian 
king or the aesymnete ruled for his own advantage. His 
reason for classing these two forms of monarchy as tyrannies 
apparently is that both possessed large powers of arbitrary 
rule (1295a 16 sq.). Viewed in this light, the name of tyranny 
may be given to any office exercising despotic authority ; 
thus the ephorship was regarded by some as a tyranny 
(2. 6.1265b 40: cp. 2. 9. 1270b 13 sq.). Thucydides seems 
to approach this view when he tacitly contrasts tyrannies 
with ‘hereditary kingships with fixed rights’ (émt pyrots 
yépact marpixal Baoidciat, 1. 13). 


The defin- 
ition of 
tyranny. 
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Others found the distinctive mark of tyranny not so 
much in the despotic character of its rule as in its not 
ruling in accordance with law. Thus Plato says in Polit. 
301 B, brav pare Kard vdpous pre kata €0n mpdtrn tis els 
dpyav... pov ov téte Tov ToLotroy ExacTov TUpavvoy KAnTEoV ; 
Cp. Rhet. 1. 8. 1365 b 37, povapxla & éorl Kara rotvoya ep 7) 
els &xdvrwv kipids éotw" TovTwy Se 7 ev Kata Taki Twa Bact- 
dela, 8 adpiotos tupavyls, and Xen. Mem. 4. 6. 12, ri pev 
yap ékdvtwy te Tov avOpdrev Kal Kata vopovs TOY TOAEwY 
apxiv Bacireiav Hyeiro (sc. Swxparns), thy € axdvTwv Te Kal pA 
Kata vépous, GAN dws 6 dpxwv Bovdorro, tvpavvida. In the 
passage last quoted we find a further characteristic added 
that the rule of the tyrant is exercised over unwilling 
subjects (cp. Thuc. 3. 37. 2). 

Tyranny is also described as a kind of rule based on 
deceit or force (Diog. Laert. 3. 83, rupavvis b€ eorw ev 7 
mapaxpovobevtes 1) Biacbévtes Ud Twos Apxovta: cp. Xen. 
Mem. 3. 9. 10 and Pol. 7 (5). 10. 1313 a 9 sq., where see 
note). 

Aristotle’s prevailing tendency is to define tyranny, or at 
any rate that kind of tyranny which is thought to be 
especially tyranny (6 (4). 10. 1295a 17 sqq.), as a form of 
monarchy in which the monarch rules irresponsibly over 
men as good as, or better than, himself for his own advan- 
tage, and consequently rules over unwilling subjects (6 (4). 
10.1295a19sqq.)!. Tyranny is the perversion not merely 
of kingship (3. 7.1279b 4 sqq.), but of absolute kingship (6 
(4). 2. 1289a 39 sqq.), and just as the absolute king is 
greatly superior to those over whom he rules and rules for 
the common advantage, so his antithesis the tyrant is the 
inferior, or at any rate only the equal, of those over whom 
he rules and rules for his own advantage. It follows that 
if a man is to possess absolute power and not to be 
a tyrant, he must not only rule for the common advantage, 
but also be greatly superior to those over whom he rules 


* In this kind of tyranny the in which the tyrant possesses only 
tyrant possesses unlimited powers, limited powers and uses them for 
but is there not a kind of tyranny his own advantage? 
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(4 (7). 3. 1325b 3 sqq.). When the ruler possesses this 
transcendent superiority, men willingly accept his rule (3. 
13. 1284b 32 sqq.), and he is not a tyrant. Rule comes to 
the king by reason of his virtue, to the tyrant by reason of 
the power which enables him to make himself tyrant, 
whether that power is possessed by him as a king or as 
a great official or as a demagogue and general (7 (5). 10. 
1310b 14-31). 

The first introduction of tyranny in the Greek world The rise of 
seems to have been due not to demagogues, but to kings '™""Y- 
or great officials who converted the positions legally held 
by them into tyrannies, and thus were the first to make 
the breach through which later on so many soldier-dema- 
gogues successfully passed. Tyranny was a legacy from 
the early incautious days in which kingships existed and 
great magistracies were held by single individuals. Even 
the soldier-demagogue, when he arose, commonly held some 
great military office before he made himself tyrant (7 (5). 
5. 1305a 7 sqq.). 

In later days most tyrants, but not all, won their tyran- 
nies as demagogues. Not all, for some won their tyrannies 
simply because they possessed an overpowering influence 
in the State (7 (5). 3. 1302 b 15 sqq.), others because they 
were the holders of important offices for long terms (7 (5). 
8. 1308 a 20 sqq.), others because they belonged to leading 
families in close oligarchies (7 (5). 8. 1308 a 22 sq.), others 
because they were captains of mercenaries (7 (5). 6. 1306a 
22 sq.) or ‘neutral magistrates’ (4pxovres peoldio, 7 (5). 6. 
1306 a 26 sqq.). Another class of tyrants consisted of 
nominees of Persia or in later days of Macedon. 

The rise of tyranny in ancient Greece was not, as it was 
in mediaeval Italy, a symptom of exhaustion and weariness 
of faction. It was often due rather to the difficulty which 
the demos experienced in overthrowing oligarchies which 
oppressed it. It could not easily overthrow these olig- 
archies unless it was headed by a man possessing both 
military and demagogic skill. In early oligarchies the 
demos was for the most part a rural demos, while the 
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oligarchs dwelt in the city. A demagogue at the head of 
a demos of this kind found himself in a difficult position. 
He had to defend in the city the rights of supporters 
scattered over the country, too distant and busy to give 
him effective support. He had to prosecute in oligarchical 
lawcourts rich men who had wronged poor men. We can 
readily imagine that he was almost driven by stress of 
circumstances to make himself tyrant (Plato, Rep. 565 D 
sqq.). He would obviously stand in great need of a body- 
guard. That Cypselus, though the founder of a tyranny at 
Corinth, never had a bodyguard is mentioned as a remark- 
able fact (7 (5). 12. 1315 b 27 sq.). This bodyguard he had to 
ask of the State, and Aristotle thinks (3. 15. 1286 b 35 sqq.) 
that the citizens would have been wise if they had done 
what was usually done when an aesymnete was elected, 
and had limited the numbers of the bodyguard, not allowing 
it to be stronger than the many, but this precaution was 
commonly neglected, no doubt because, when the body- 
guard was granted, the demos felt unbounded confidence in 
its champion. The bodyguard of a tyrant was usually 
composed of aliens, notwithstanding that he had the sup- 
port of the demos, and this was a sinister sign. It meant 
that he intended to be independent of the demos. 

An alien bodyguard would be most easily hired in 
regions in which mercenary soldiers were easily obtainable. 
Thus Corinth Sicyon and Megara, the earliest homes of 
tyranny in Greece Proper, were close to Arcadia, where 
mercenary soldiers were always to be had. States 
bordering on regions peopled with warlike barbarians 
(for instance, States in Caria, Sicily, or Thrace), or 
near bodies of warlike slaves like the Penestae, were 
similarly circumstanced. It would be especially easy, again, 
to obtain mercenaries at the close of great wars, when large 
numbers of men had lost all taste and aptitude for peaceful 
pursuits, Thus the tyranny of Dionysius the Elder at 
Syracuse and probably that of Pherae arose at the end of 
the Peloponnesian War. It was no doubt a fortunate thing 
for Greece that these tyrannies enlisted so many turbulent 
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spirits in their service and drew them away to Syracuse 
and Pherae. 

It was not always under oligarchy that the hostility 
between rich and poor arose from which tyranny usually 
sprang. It sometimes arose under a democracy. Herodotus 
(3. 82) describes tyranny as arising under both oligarchy 
and democracy. Plato, indeed, in the Republic (562 B sqq.) 
conceives tyranny as always arising under democracy, but 
that was evidently not the case. In his picture of the 
tyrant he clearly has Dionysius the Elder especially in view, 
and the tyranny of Dionysius thé Elder arose under a 
democracy (Plut. Reg. et Imp. Apophth. 176 D). 

The rise of tyranny seems to have been often connected 
with other than purely internal difficulties, though neither 
Plato nor Aristotle draws attention to the fact. Dionysius 
the Elder acquired his tyranny when Syracuse was fighting 
for its existence against a Carthaginian invasion of Sicily 
which had already proved fatal to several of its Greek 
cities. It is likely enough that the establishment of a 
tyranny at Corinth by Cypselus in B.C. 657 was connected 
with the revolt of Corcyra from Corinth and the sea- 
fight fought by their fleets in B.C. 664. So again the 
origin of the tyranny at Pherae was probably connected 
with the struggle of Larissa and Pherae for supremacy, 
which, beginning at the end of the fifth century B.C., ulti- 
mately resulted in the subjection of Thessaly to Philip of 
Macedon. At times of crisis, when the existence of the 
State was threatened by external foes, the concentration of 
civil and military authority in the hands of one able man 
had its advantages!. This was especially felt in Sicily, 
which never forgot that a formidable Carthaginian invasion 
had been repulsed in B.C. 480 by the tyrant Gelon. If the 
invasion of Greece Proper by Xerxes had been repulsed 
under the leadership of tyrants, it is probable that tyranny 
would. have won the prestige there which it enjoyed in 


1 That the value ofasingleable 18, Isocr. Nicocl. § 24 sq., and 
ruler was recognized we see from Demosth. De Fals. Leg. c. 184 sq. 
hues 672. 3,) sen. Anabn O. I. 
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Sicily. No doubt tyrannies were often successfully set up 
at times when the State was not menaced by any external 
perils, and when the only thing that troubled its peace was 
internal faction. This was the case with the tyranny of 
Peisistratus among others. 

The ruleof The mere fact that tyrants needed a bodyguard made 

tyrants. ; : . Per: 
a considerable revenue a necessity of their position. Thus 
it was in wealthy States that tyranny was most at home. 
This large revenue was raised by taxation which was often 
oppressive. We gather from 7 (5). 11. 1314b 14 that 
‘eisphorae and liturgies’ were commonly exacted by tyrants 
from their subjects. We also hear of their receiving a certain 
proportion of the produce of the soil, often a tenth. The 
heavy taxes levied by tyrants were a characteristic feature 
of their rule, and were no doubt partly responsible for its 
commonly short duration. Free States appear to have 
intentionally abstained from following their example in 
this matter. Usually, however, tyrants were not satisfied 
with possessing a large revenue; they also sought to amass 
a treasure (7 (5). 11.1314 b10). The possession of a treasure 
enabled them to act more promptly in special emergencies 
than they could otherwise have done. They needed it, or 
thought that they needed it, to face the perils of their position, 
but it also added to these perils, for those whom the tyrant 
left in charge of his treasure, when he was absent from the 
city, often conspired against him (7 (5). 11. 1314 b 10 sqq.). 
It was easy for tyrants to amass a treasure, for, as their rise 
to supreme power was commonly opposed by most of the rich, 
they had abundant opportunities of enriching themselves 
by confiscation. The more the expenditure of the tyrant 
increased, the greater would be the temptation to plunder 
the rich, and his expenditure constantly tended to increase. 
Partly to keep his mercenaries employed, partly to win 
glory and popularity, partly to make himself indispensable 
to the State, the tyrant often made war. He would easily 
find excuses for war, for the great resources, political mili- 
tary and financial, which were at his disposal and the 
concentration of authority in his hands must have made all 
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neighbouring States distrustful of him and anxious, if not 
actually hostile. His own subjects were not sorry when he 
made war, for they knew that he would be obliged to arm 
them, and they hoped, when he had done s0, to find some 
opportunity of dethroning him (Diod. 14. 45. 5, 14. 64. 4: 
Isocr. Hel. § 32). . 

The extent to which tyrants altered the laws and consti- 
tution of the State which they ruled seems to have varied. 
Mr. Freeman is probably right in saying (Sicily, 2. 53): ‘It 
does not appear that the tyrant, as a rule, swept away the 
laws and constitution of the city. ‘The forms of law might 
go on; it was enough if magistrates and assemblies practi- 
cally did their master’s bidding. Whenever either silent 
influence or express command failed to secure obedience, 
the spearmen were ready to stepin’. Still Herodotus (3. 80) 
says of the tyrant, ‘he changes traditional customs’ (vépaia 
welt marpia), and it is clear from Isocr. Ad Nicocl. § 17 sq. 
that the tyrants of Salamis in Cyprus at any rate, besides 
issuing their edicts (Isocr. doc. cit.: cp. Pol. 6 (4). 4. 1292a 
20), also revised the laws and tried and decided lawsuits in 
person. 

Aristotle recommends the tyrant to win, if possible, the 
support both of the rich and of the poor, or, if not, the 
support of whichever of these classes was the stronger 
(7 (5). 11. 1315.a 31 sqq.). He implies that it was always 
open to him to win the support of the rich, but this it must 
have commonly been difficult for him to do. His taxation 
fell with especial severity on the rich. He dreaded those 
of them who ranked as notables, for conspiracies against 
him were for the most part their work, and he especially 
dreaded those who overtopped the rest (7 (5). 11. 1313 a 40). 
It cannot have been easy for him to employ the notables 
in the work of government, and yet, if they had no share in 
it, they were discontented. The tyrants seem to have 
brought into the administration of the State the methods 
by which the generals in command of besieged cities con- 
trolled them (see note on 1313a 41), and these methods 
would be especially odious to the leisured class, the class 
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which set most store by freedom in social intercourse. 
Greek cities were commonly pervaded by a hum of dis- 
cussion and talk, but a silence fell on them under a tyranny 
of the worse kind; the tyrant’s spies made social inter- 
course dangerous; the citizens came not only to distrust 
each other, but to be unacquainted with each other. The 
poor suffered less under a government of this kind than the 
rich. The tax on the produce of the soil no doubt fell in 
part upon them, and the impoverishment of the rich must 
have cost them dear. Tyrants were also sometimes led by 
their fear of plots to discourage the residence of the poor 
in the central city and to keep them hard at work. Still 
they occasionally helped the poor with gifts or loans of 
money, and were often great builders, and therefore great 
employers of labour. The tyrants of Corinth and probably 
of Miletus ! founded colonies which must have given many 
poor men a chance of enriching themselves, and so did 
Dionysius the Elder. The luxurious court of the tyrant 
was partly supplied by alien handicraftsmen, but it was 
also a source of profit to the native poor, and many new 
arts were introduced and old ones developed under his rule. 

Plato’s sketch of the tyrant’s career (Rep. 568 E), how- 
ever, implies that a time often came in the course of it 
when he found that he had run through the property of the 
rich. He had now only poor men to tax, and his heavy 
expenditure had to be maintained at the cost of his early 
friends, the demos. He thus lost their good will, and it 
sometimes became necessary for him to disarm them and 
to win fresh supporters by emancipating slaves. 

Even a short period of tyranny must have been injurious 
to a State. Many of its natural leaders would be put to 
death or exiled or stripped of their property, and however 
short a time a tyranny might last, it would be difficult; 
when it fell, to replace them in their position. A long 
continuance of tyranny, however, must have been far more 
ruinous. In the early days of a tyrant’s rule the citizens 
would at any rate know what freedom meant, for they would 

" See as to the latter E. Meyer, Gesch. des Alterthums, 2. 447. 
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have lived at one time under more or less free institutions ; 
but as time went on and a generation grew up which had 
never known any government but tyranny, a visible deterior- 
ation of character must have set in. The best elements of 
the citizen-body would long have been weeded out and 
their place taken by the tyrant’s mercenaries, some of them 
probably not even of Hellenic extraction, and only those 
would have been left from whom the tyrant had nothing to 
fear. A general mediocrity would prevail. The citizens 
would not be as well acquainted with each other as they 
were in a free State, and would often lack confidence in 
themselves and in each other. A State thus morally 
enfeebled was fit for nothing but tyranny, and tyranny . 
would find a more or less permanent home in it. This, at 
any rate, was the fate of Syracuse. Yet it was not the fate 
of all States long ruled by tyrants. At Heracleia on the 
Euxine, on the extinction of a tyranny which lasted for 
nearly eighty years, a democracy was set up which would 
seem to have been sufficiently well-ordered to last for more 
than two centuries, and which came to an end only when the 
city received its death-blow. 

In the later years of Greek tyranny the tyrant was often 
not even a native of the State he ruled. He was fre- 
quently merely a captain of mercenaries unconnected with 
the State. 

As in mediaeval Italy, so in ancient Greece tyrants do 
not all stand on the same level. Not only were some far 
better rulers than others, but some could point to public 
services which made amends to a certain extent for their 
usurpation of power. Gelon and Dionysius the Elder 
humbled Carthage and added to the greatness of Syracuse, 
while others could claim to have overthrown oppressive 
oligarchies, 

Tyranny was less widespread in ancient Greece than in Some 
mediaeval Italy, and held its ground with more difficulty. Polm's ot 


contrast 
In mediaeval Italy its rise often meant that the citizens fet is 

. . yranny 1 
were weary of the struggles of the factions which had gncient 
torn the State asunder and had made material prosperity Greece and 
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impossible, or that they saw that the days of citizen armies 
were over and that the mercenary troops which had taken 
their place needed a strong hand to rule them. Its rise was 
often a symptom of exhaustion and decline. This was less 
the case in ancient Greece. The rise of tyranny there did 
not commonly betoken a diminution of political ardour in 
the minds of the citizens or a disinclination for military 
service. Citizen armies did not fall into the background 
in ancient Greece as much as they did in mediaeval Italy. 
Tyranny was less dictated by circumstances and was more 
reluctantly endured. One indication of this may be found 
in the short duration of most dynasties of tyrants in ancient 
Greece, and the long continuance of many such dynasties 
in mediaeval Italy. The establishment of a tyranny in 
ancient Greece often meant no more than this, that some 
clever and unscrupulous soldier-demagogue had succeeded 
in using for his own aggrandizement a moment of disunion 
or of internal or external crisis. 
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yovres Tas Umapxotoas dvatpobvTes TodTELas TY AakwviKhy 
1289 a #% Twva adAnv Erravodcw" xp € ToLatTHY Elonyelobat TaE~LY 7 
A £ 7 h ~ CG “ ‘\ 6 7 ‘ toy va 
iy padiws ex Tav brapxovody Kai mecOyjcovTar Kal duvi- 
covTal Kolwvely, os éxTLy OvK EXaTTOV Epyov TO erravopbGcat 
2 XK 4 2 2 ~ a a 4 
roAlTelav 7) KatacKkevdfe && apyfs, domep Kai 7d peTa- 
, = r) , ’ ’ an 8 ‘ ‘ a ’ Z 
5 pavOdvey Tod pavOdve e€ dpxfs. 616 mpds Trois elpnpévors 
kal tais bmapxotvoats monitelas Set Sivacbar Bonbety Tov 
TonTiKov, KaOdmEp EMEXON Kai wpdbrEpoy, TodTro dé addvarov 8 
> ~ fe 7 2 ‘ 16 ~ be ‘4 é 
ayvoobvra moaa moNTelas éotiy edn, viv dé play dnpoKxpa- 
7 x v2 > ‘ tg ? s é ’ x x 
tiay olovral tives eivat Kal play ddrtyapxiav’ ovK Eat O€ 
a?) ga lan 
10 ToUT adAnOés, dare dei Tas Stagopds pr) AavOdvey Tas TOY 
A , \ (6 A " 8 A 
TodTElov, Whoa, Kal ovvTibevTat Tocaxas, pera dé THSY 
t ectex - - ‘\ la ‘ 2 - ’ ~ ‘ 
adt7s ppovycews Tav’Tns Kal vopous Tos apiarous ieiy Kai 
Tovs ExdoTn TOV TOALTELOY AppoTTOVTas’ mpds yap Tas TOAL- 
relas Tovs vopous Set TiHec Oat Kal TievTaL maVTES, GAN ov Tas 
15 7oATElas mpos Tods vouous, ToALTEla pev yap éoTL TaE~LS Tais 10 
la € ‘ \ 3 2 tp / 4 \ va 
modcow % Tepl Tas adpxds, Tiva Tpdmov vevéunvrat, Kal Té 
Q tA ~ V6 4 - 4 me ¢ / ~ 
70 KUptov THS ToAiTElas Kal Ti Td TéXAOS ExdoTOLS THS KOLV@- 
vias éoriv’ vdpuot d& Kexwpiopévor Tv Snrob’vT@Y THY TOA 
, 2a im 
telav, Ka ods det rods Apxovtas dpyxetv Kal dvddrTewv Tods 
20 mapaBaivovtas abtovs, wdote dpdov Sri Tas Siadopads avay- 11 
~ Nes 2 Oui ” a , Om 4 % 
Katov kai Tov apiOpov éxewv THs ToALTelas éExdoTns Kal mpds 
“~ 2 
Tas TGV vopuwv Béces’ od yap oldy Te TOds adTods vopous oup- 
, ~ > 4 Oe Oy 6 - - 
pepey tais ddryapxiais ovde rais Snpoxpatiais wdcats, 
we 4 - 
elrep 0%) metous Kai pi pia Snpoxpatia pnde ddrvyapyta 
25 povoy éoriv. 


’ \ ? an lol lal 
2. Emei & éy th mpdrn pebdd@ rept trav moriredy dre 


1288 b 35—1289 b 18. 3 
Abpeba rpeis pev Tas opOds modrrrelas, Bacirelavy dpioro- 
Kpatiav modtelay, Tpels O& Tas TovTwY mapeKBdoels, TUpay- 

- XN 
vida pev Baoidelas, drALyapxlav St dpictoKparias, Snpoxpa- 
tiav O€ modiTelas, Kal epi yey apioTtoKparias Kal Bactr«las 30 
Ba \ A \ ~ > - 7 ~ p Maks 
elpnrat (76 yap mepi ris adplorns Toditelas Oewpioa tadTd 
kal mwepi TovTwy éoTiv eimeiv Tov dvopdtwv’ BovAcTat yap 
> 
éxaTépa Kat aperiy ovvertdvat Kexopnynpévny), ere d& ri 
Stagépovoty adAHAwY apiotoKpatia Kai Bacir«ia, Kai wore 
det Bacirelay vopifew, Sidpiotar mpdrepov, Aourdy sept mro- 35 
Le ~ ~ lal fox 7 > it 
Aireias dedAOciv THs TG Kow@ mpocayopevopévns dvdpart, 
kal mept T@v ddAwy tTodTEL@v, bdvyapxlas Te Kal Snpo- 
2Kkparias Kat tupavvidos, gavepdy pev ody Kal TobTay Tay 
fe) ca , ‘ - , > - bY 
mapexBdoewv Tis xelpioTn Kal devtépa tis, avdyKn yap 
Tiv pev THS mpdrns Kal Oeordrns mapéxBacw eivat xeLpl- 40 
i 25\ X , > ~ BN af if 4 e) 
arny’ thy & Bacielav dvayKaioy 7 Tovvopa pévoy exetv ovK 
ovoav, 7) Side modAARY Brepoxyy elvar THY TOO BaciAevovTos: 1289 b 
ore Thy Tupavvida xElplorny ovaay TAELoTOV aIrEXELY TOAL- 
- - \ x > Le t \ 3 7 - 
reias, Sevrepov dé THY ddAvyapxlav ( yap apiotoKpatia d.é- 
2 X\ 5 ‘ Lapel - 4 X 
oTnkey amd TavTns TOAD THS Mortelas), peTplordrny 6k 
‘ ve Ba \ Se > Va Ny ~ , 

3 tiv Onpoxpatiav, On pev ovv Tis admephvaro Kal TéY mpéo- 5 
TEpov oUTws, ov py els TavTO Bréras Hulv, éxelvos pev yap 
expive macav pev ovody émvek@y, olov ddtyapxias TE Xpn- 
oTns Kal Tav dAdwv, xeElpioTny Onpoxpatiav, gavrAwv dé 
F: Bee ie t ad Ny oo! vA p , > fe 
dpiorny’ pes d€ dAws Tavras eEnpaprnpévas elvai paper, 
Kai Bedrtio piv ddtyapxiav GAAnv drdAns od Karas Exe 10 

eo >’ \ A lod 

4 déyew, Arrov St gatvAnv, adda TeEpl pev THS ToLadTNS Kpi- 

5) ‘4 bY - (en as I o~ ‘ Zz 2 
cews agheicOw Ta viv’ hpiv O€ mpOrov pév dtaperéov mbcat 
Stahopal trav modireay, eimep Eat €idn TAEiova TAS TE On- 
poxpatias Kal Ths ddtyapxlas, eweta tis KowoTdtn Kal 
ris aiperwrdrn peta Tiv apiorny Todtrelay, Kav et Tis GAAN 15 
TETUXNKEY ApPLaTOKpATLK Kal GvvEedT@oa Karas, GAA Tals 

7 Q la , - ? 4 S “~ 2 

5 mAeloTais appotrovea moAeot, Tis eoTLYs Ereita Kal TOY GD- 

Aw tis tlow aiperh (rdxa yap Tols pey dvayKaia Snpo- 
B 2 
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a ~ > ee lod by ke A 
kpatia paddov ddcyapxias, trois 6° abtn paddov éxeivns) 
~ ~ > 7 
20 pera St radra tiva tpbrov Set Kabiordvar Tov BovdAdpevoy 
, ed 
ravras Tas modTelas, Aéyw S& Snpoxparias Te Ka Exa- 
7 ta , - 
atov eldos kal wédw ddrvyapxias’ Tédos J€, TdvT@Y ToOvT@Y 6 
2 Je - 
érav Troinoépeba ovyTopes tiv évdexopévny pyeiav, metpa- 
téov émedOelv tives HOopal Kal tives cwrTnpiat TOY TOALTELOY 
lal 7 > ~ 
25 Kal Kowf Kal ywpis éxdorns, Kal did Tivas aitias Tatra 
, 
pddiora yiver Oar mrépuKev, 
~ ‘ 
3 Tod pév ody eivat mAclous Trodirelas aitioy bri méons eozt 
Hépn Aim moAews Tov aplOudy, mpOrov pev yap €€ olKiov 
ovykeipévas mdéoas bpapev Tas TéAELS, Ereita mad Tov’TOU 
a 7 \ ip >’ - a ~ <7 ‘N So > 2 
30 TOU TANOous Tovs pev EvIrdpous avayKaioy eivat Tos 6 ambpous 
\ X\ , ‘ n~ > Va XN ‘ ~ 3 4 QA X 
Tovs O& pécous, kal Tav edm@épwov Sé Kal Tov arépwv Td pev 
OmAitiKov TO O€ dvoTAov, Kai Tov pey yewpyiKoy Onpov dpe@- 2 
BY x ran? = x xX a \ An 
pev dvta, Tov 8 ayopaiov, rov d¢ Bdvavoov, Kal Taév yvo- 
ld pee x Q BS x ~ ‘ A‘ a 
~ pipwv elat Siadhopal Kai Kata Tov mdodTov Kai Ta peyéOn 
lon SF, >) e fe lot bY Serene. \ 
35 THs ovcias, olov immotpopias (roiTo yap od paédtov pr mAov- 
a are Z SUN Dees ) 7 s ¢ Ya 
Tovvras roveiv’ Oiémrep emi TOV apxalwy ypbvwv boats ToAE- 3 
ow év tots immos  ddvapis Av, ddAvyapxlat mapa Tovrols 
jhoav: €xp@vTo dé mpds Tovs moXd€pous immois mpos TOdS aaTU- 
Low d tal ~ 
yeirovas, otov Eperpieis kai Xadkideis cal Méyvnres of émi 
40 Maidvdpo kai rév dAd@v Tod! epi Ty ’Aciav)- Ett mpos 4 
Tails KaT& mAovrov Siagopais éortiv 4 wey KaT& yévos % dé 
1290 a kar dpetyy, kav ef re 6% ToLodTov erepov eipnrar ToAEwS Elvat 
ae ye > A“ \ > - 
Hépos €v Tots wept tiv dpiotoKpatiay’ éxet yap Sveidopev 


“~ > 


€x Tégwv pepov avaykaiwy éoti maca TédS. TovT@Y yap 
lod “a ee X\ va be ~ 7 IY > 
Tov pepov OTe pev wdvTa peTéxet THS moXrTelas, dre 6 
5 €Adrr@, dré dé mAElw, ghavepdy Toivuy Sri mrelous dvayKaioy 5 
elvat moXirelas, cider dtadepotcas dddjdov' Kal yap tab7 
cider Siagéper TA pépn oddv aitav, Todzrela piv yap 
n b] lal 4 2 4 - oe é 2 4 A Q 
Tay apxav Tabs eoti, TatTnv O€ Siavépovta mdvres 4} Kard 
tiv Oivapw Tav petexivrwy 7) KaTd TW adraov iobrnta 


> oe ~ a 
10 Koy (Aéyw 8 oloy Tay amépov 7) Tadv edrépav), 7} Kowiy 
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’ > ~ al 
6 tw’ augotv, dvayKaioy dpa todrelas elvat TooatTas boat 
mep Tages KaTad Tas dmepoyds eior kal Kata Tas Siado- 
pas tay popioy, pdr.wrTa dt Soxobdow civar Sto, Kabdmep 
> \ ~ - a Q \ ta n XN v4 \ 
emt TOY TvEvpaToY éyeTal Ta pev Bopea Ta SE voTLA, Ta 
o BY 4 ve ee we a A , 
adda TovTwv mapexBdoes, o'tw Kal Tov ToALtTELdy Svo, 15 
7 Ojpos Kal ddvyapxia. Tiv yap apiotoKpariay THs dALyap- 
, oy a € is! >? 4 fe \ \ 
xlas cidos TiWéaow ws ovcay ddALyapyiay TIVd, Kai Thy Ka- 
2 2 ~ 
Aovpévny Toritelav Onpokpatiav, domep ev Tols TvEedpace 
\ cp fia fol te ~ XN te nh > (< 7 
Tov pev Cépupoy Tob Bopéov, rod dé vérov Tov evpov. spolws 
& exe kai mepl ras appovias, ws paci Twes* Kal yap éxel 20 
? 
tiBevrat edn Sto, THY Swpioti Kat dpvyicti, Ta & adda 
8 ouvrdypatra Ta pev Adpia 7a Oé Ppvyia Kadovow, pa- 
Atora pev ody eidOaciw otTws troAauBdvey mept Toy TrodL- 
Tel@v’ adrAnbéctepoy dé Kai BéATLoV wS Huets StefAopev, Svoiv 
a ~ a a ~ - SS 2 fa 
pias ovons THS Kad@s cuvecTnkvias Tas adAaS Elvat 25 
mapexBdoes, Tas pev THS ed KEKpapévns appovias, Tas dé 
THS aptorns moriTeias, ddALyapxLKas pev TaS TUYTOYWTEpAas 

a" z. A 2 bd id ‘ sy 
Kal Seomorikatépas, Tas 6” advetpévas Kai padrakas Snpo- 
TLKGS, 

Ov det de ribévar Snpoxpariav, Kabdrep «idOaci Ties 4 
viv, amA@s obTws, rou Kiplov Td TAHO0S (Kal yap év Tais 
ddryapxtais Kal mavtaxod 7d méov pépos Kiptov), od8 dd.- 

Kd oe uA Dee o~ be > XN wy 
2 yapxiav, drov Kipion ddiyor Tis ToAlTElas, El yap elnoay 
of mavres xiduot Kai TpLaKéctol, Kal TobTw@Y of xidLoL TAOU- 
n lod cal [4 
tol, Kal pr peradsidotey apxAs Tots Tpiakooiols Kal mEévnoty 35 
édevbépos odor kal THAAA spoto.s, ovdels adv Hain dnpoxpa- 


\ 9 V5 


3 reicOar rovrovs: dpolws dé Kal ef wévntes pev dAtyor Elev, 
Se bY 
kpelrrous dt T&v evTrépay mAELivev dyTwv, ovdeis av ddvyap- 
4 7 2 OX \ - > ~ 2 aN 
xlav mpocayopetoetey ov6é Thy ToLabTny, Ef ToIs GAXoLS oot 
lot ~ lal ze id 
mAovalos pr) perein TOV TIL@Y, paddov Tolvuy EKTEoV OTL 40 
Ojpos pév éeorw brav of éhedOepor Kvpiot oow, dAvyapxia 1290 b 
(aa SES 
48 8rav of mAotcior GAG ocvpBaiver Tods pev TodAOds Elvat 


rovs 8 brlyous: édedbepor pev yap moddXol, Aotcrot O° ddLyo.. 
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r) - ef 
kal yap dv ef kata péyeBos dievéwovto Tas apxas, woTrEp 
4 > Pe 
5 €v AlOiorla pact twes, } Kata KaddXoS, O\vyapxia Ty av 
lol ~ ~ s ‘s | i 
orAlyov yap 76 wAHO0s Kal TO TaY KahOv Kal TO TOY peE- 
a“ la if 
ydédov, ob phy XN ob8i Tobras povov ixavas éxet Siwpic bat 
ON ~ 
Tas moditelas Tatras’ GAN eel mrelova popia Kal TOD 
lon wy 3 € 
Ojpov Kai THs ddtyapyias eioiv, rt Oiadnmréoy ds ovr av ol 
PL 
10 €AevOepor oALyor dvTes TrAELOVoY Kal pi edevOépwrv Apxwot, 
~ > a a? LG 2 U4 2 
Onpos, olov év AmoAdwvia tH év 7 Ioviw kai ev Opa (ev 
las ~ “a us ¢ 
TovToy yap éxatépa Tav Tédewy év Tals Tials noav ot 
Siahépovres Kat evyéveray Kal mp@to KatacydvTes Tas 
drotxias, ddfyot dvTes TroAAGr), obTe dv of MAovaLOL dia TO 
15 KaT& TAHOS Umepéxerv, dAryapxia, otov é€v Kodogavi 76 1ra- 
~ s 
Aatdy (éxel yap éxéxtnvTo paxpav ovotav of mrelous piv 
I~ 
yevécOat Tov morepov Tov mpds Avdovs), GAX EorL OnpoKpa- 
tia pev drav of édedOepot Kai e&mopot mAelous bytes KUpLoL 
~ > ~ > , > e - \ > 7 
THS dpx7s dow, ddvyapxla & drav of mAovatot Kal Eevyevée- 
20 aTEpol GALyo. OvTes. 
a \ 4p - 7 \ a Se, x 
Ort pev ovv moXdtreiat mrelous, kal dc jy aitiav, eipn- 
2 Y Q , A ) , Ne? ny X va 
tau dvdre O¢ mdelovs Tay elpnpévor, Kal Tives Kal id Ti, 
AEyopev dpxhy AaBdvTes Tiv Elpnuévnv mpoTEpov.  dpodo- 
yodpev yap ovx év pépos ddAA Trelw Tacay Exe TddLY. 
25 domep ovv ef (dou mponpovpeba AaBeiv cidn, mpHTov pev av 
> 7 ee Ma ~ = 4 ~ tos 4 7 
adtrodimpifouev Sep dvayKaiov mav exe (Gov, otoy evid TE 
“~ > 4 ‘ QA ~ ~ 2 X\ ‘\ Le 
Tov aicOntnpioy Kal Td THS TpopHs Epyactikoy Kal dextikév, 
° 7 \ 7 \ \ 4 © rs - 
olov ordua Kal Koidiav, mpds dé. TovTots, ofs KivEetrat popio.s 
oe > Aa > X ~ a4 7 7 ) > 
Exactov aitev ef 6) tocabra [cidn] povov, rovrwv 8 elev 
30 dtagopal, Aéyw 8 ofov orduards Twa TrEiw yévn Kal Kol- 
Nas kai Trav aicOntnpiov, ert dé Kal Tov KiYnTiKOY poplor, 
€ A , a , ) N 2 ne , 
6 THS cufedgews THS TovTwY aplOuds EE avdyKns TonceL 
A be 2 ) \ er Soa “~ 54 
TrElw yévn (dov (od yap ofdv te Tabrov (Gov Exew relous 
J 
oropatos Siapopds, dpotws dé ovd dtwv), dcO’ bray Xn- 
= 66 is vA eed. ya 7 Wa 
35 POdcr TodTwy mdvres of évdexdpevot cuvdvacpol, Tomjrovcw 


cidn (dou, Kal tocabdr «ibn Tod <dov bcaimep ai cufedvfers 
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~ > tg 2 ey oe ‘st by ON XN la \ a“ 
9 TéY avayKaiwy popioy eicty, Tov adrév 8& Tpdmov Kal Tov 
eipnpévey moAitel@v' Kal yap ai modes ovk é& évds GAN 
2 A A R 
€K TOAA@Y GUyKELYTAaL pEepOv, HoTrEp ElpnTat ToAAGKLS. ev 
pev obv Eri 76 repli THY Tpopiy TAGs, of Kadovpevor yewp- 
yot, dedrepor J€ 76 Kadovpevov Bdvavoor (éorr SE rodT0 7 TeEpi 
Tas téxvas ov dvev wbdAW adbvaTor oixeicbat’ TotTwv dé 
~ ~ Q XV 2 3 4 € - = AS ms! , 
Tay Texvav Tas pev e€ avdyKns bmdpxew del, ras de els 
nn lot > a > 
10 Tpupiy 7) Td Karas (iv), Tpitov O dyopaiov (héyw 8 ayo- 
paiov To mepi Tas Tpdoes Kal Tas dvds Kal Tas éuTropias Kal 
R \ 
kamnrelas SiatpiBov), Téraptov dé To Onrikdv, méumrov dé 
2 Q lod d 2 IN @ Pe) ) a 
yévos 7d mpoTrovepjoor, 5 TovT@y ovdey ArTév éoTLy avayKatov 
11 brdpxewv, ef péAdovort pH Sovdrctoety Tots ErrLodow, pe) yap ev 
Tov ddvvdtav 7 médw dgiov eivat Kadely THY Pioe SovAnv’ 
avTapkns yap % moALs, TO dé SodAov ovK avrapkes. Sida Ep 
2 al A a a » 
12 €v TH modiTela Koprypas TodTO, ox ikavas O€ Eipntar, gyoi 
yap 6 Yoxpdrns éx rerrdépov Tav advaykaoTdtav modw 
Cal v2 x ia . 4 ¥ QA Q 
ovykeicbat, éyer O€ TovTOUS UpdvTny Kal yewpydy Kai oKU- 
ke N29 , ’ 2 st Z, £ 5) eee 
ToTépov Kal oikodépov' maduv d€ mpoatibnow, as ody adtdp- 
, , \ N 27 \ a ’ , , 
Kov TovTwv, xadkéa Kal Tods éml Tois dvayKalors Bookhpa- 
” > , ‘ , P \ a , , 
ow, ert 8 éumopov te Kai Kdmndov’ Kai Tatra mdvra yi- 
veTal TAHpPOpLa THS TpaTNS TWOAEwS, OS THY avayKaiwy TE 
a oo ? a lo n~ 
xdépw macay rod ovvectnkviav, dX ov TOU Kado padXov, 
13 toov Te Seopévny oxutéwy TE Kal yewpy@v, TO d€ mporodAe- 
~ > 4 > PEN £ a Bi ~ Ie ’ 
poby ob mporepov arrodidwat pépos mpiv ) Ths xdpas ado- 
pévns kal THs TY TAnoiov amtomévns eis TOAEMOY KaTa- 
oTaolv. GAG piv Kai év Tols TérTapat Kai Tols droToLaObY 
kowvwvois dvaykaioy eival Twa Tov amodécovTa Kal KpivobyTa 
4 te oY a b,| XN » ‘A 7 va 
14 76 Sixaov. elmep ovv Kal Wuxi dy tis Bein (dou pdpiov 
padXov 1) cdpa, kal wodr\ewov Ta rolaita padrdov Oeréov 
Tay eis THY dvayKaiay xphow ovytewdyvtT@v, Td TodEmLKOY 
>) ~ td 7 ~ ss \ - > 
Kal TO petéxov Stxaoovyns dikacriKhs, mpos de TovTaLS Td 
v4 ad 2 4 4 an + 4 a? 
15 BovAevopevor, drep éEotl cuvécews morTiKHs Epyov, Kal Tar 


€lTE KEX@PLO LEVOS brdpxe Ticiy eire Tois avrots, ovdéy dia- 
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P Ss ‘ + 
30 péper mpds Tov Adyor. Kal yap dmdiTevELW Kal yewopyely 
, ~ >A , ses y x a y 
oupPaiver Tols avTois mWoAAGKIS’ MOTE ELTEP KAL TAVTA Kal 
a los ef fq c 
éxeiva Oeréa popia THs morAEws, havepoy Ott TO ye OmAITI- 
val lon iA Xx a 
Kov advaykatov éott popiov THS TéAews, EBdopoy de TO Tats 
meth P \ 
ovotats etToupyoby, d Kadodpev evtrdpous. dydoov dé TO Onpoup- 16 
x pS See 2 5) - x y 3 , 
35 ylKov Kal TO mepi Tas apxas AELTOUpyoby, eimEp aAvev apXov- 
a ~ ee > ‘ 
rev adtvatoy evar TOALY, avayKatoy ovy eivai TLivas TODS 
~ . rap A x 
duvapévovs ape Kai Aetroupyodvtas 7 ouvex@s 7 KaTa 
a , 2 
pépos TH TWoAEL TabTHY Tiv rELTOUpyiav. Homa de TEpl ov 17 
- , b) To X , \ ~~ 
tuyxdvopmev Siwpikéres apriws, Td BovAevopevoy Kal kpivoy 
40 Tepl Tav Sikalwy Tots dudisBnrotcw, eimep ovv Taira det 
yevéoOar Tais modest Kai Karos yevécbar Kai diKkalos, 


1291 b dvayxaiov Kal petéxovtas eivai Tivas apeTHs TOV ToXLTI- 


KOv. Tas pey ovv adAas dvvdpeis Tols advrots tbrdpxev 18 
évdéx ea Oar Soxel TodAols, olov Tovs adTovs elvat TODS TpOTTOAE- 

~ \ ~ \ 7 e 4 XN \ 
pobdvras Kat yewpyotvras Kai Texviras, ert dé rods Bovdevo- 

5 févous TE Kal Kpivovras’ avTimolobyTa dé Kal THS apeTs 

le A \ 7 > \ » wy 4 
mavrTes, Kal Tas TAreloTas apyas kpxew olovtar dtvac Bat: 
GAG Tréver bat Kal mrovTEY Tods adTods ddvvaToY, 61d Tabra 19 
Hépn pddiora eivar Soke? modews, of evtropot Kai of arropoL. 
ere Ot Sid Td ws Emi 7d TOAD Tods pév dAlyous eivar TOds SE 

is ~ > 7 v4 ‘ZA ~ ~ , 

10 TONAOVS, Tadta évavTia pépy halverar Tov THS morEwS 
Hopiov. adore kal Tas TodTElas KaTa TAS bTEpoxds ToUTwY 
Kabtataou, Kat dbo moAtetat Soxovow eivat, Snuoxpatia Kat 
> 7 
oAryapxia, 

f > -~ 
“Ori pév ody eiol moAdTeiat mrelovs, Kai did rivas 20 

15 airtas, eipnrat mpdrepov: drt 8 éott Kal Snpuoxparias «iby 

mrelw Kal ddrtyapyxias, éyopevr. gavepdv S& TotTo Kai éx 

a“ > 2 18 \ ON 7 ~ én ‘ ~ 

Tov Elpnpévorv. €idn yap mrElw Tod Te SHpuov Kal Tov Neyo- 21 
2 2 & @ 

Hévav yvapipor éotip, otov Snpou pév etdn ey pey of yewpyol, 

a - 

Erepov dé 7d wept Tas Téxvas, éddo SE Td dyopaiov Td Tepl 

> A lol A 

20 eviy Kal mpaow OatpiBov, dro Se 76 rept Thy OdraTTav, Kai 


TovTov TO pev modeutKkoy, 76 SE XpnuatioTikdy, TO Oe mrop- 
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>» fo) 
Opevtixéy, 73 8 aduevTixéy (Too yap ExacTa TobTeY 
ee ~ \ 2 
TodvoxAa, olov adieis pev ev Tdpavte kai Bugavrio, Tpin- 
aged > \ 
pixov d€ Abyjvnory, éumopixdy O€ év Alyivn Kal Xie, mop- 
2 
Opevtixdy ev Tevéd), mpds dé Tovros Td yEepyntikdy Kal Td 
puxpav éxov ovoiav dote pH Sbvacbat cyodd(ew, ert TS 
BH €€ audorépwy modritav édebOepov, Kav et TL ToLodTov 
i“ > an a 
22 Erepov mAHOovs cidos: Tay Sé yvwpiiev mdrobTos, evyévera, 
2 - 4 ‘ QA - V4 ‘ XN 3. 2ON 
apeTH, waideia, Kai Ta TovTOIS eypeva KaTa Thy adbTHY 
é 7 é 7 X a) 2 \ ? X € 7 
tadopdv. Snpuoxpatia pév ovv éati mpérn pev 1 Aeyouévn 
pédora Kata 7d toov. itoov ydp gynow 6 véopos 6 THs 
TotavtTns Onpoxparias TO pndéy paddrov vbrdpyev Tods 
Meet Ey . ibaa oe 7 fos t ~ IAN 
atrépous } Tovs evrrépous, nde kupiovs eivat dmroTEpoucody, a 
> 
23 dpotovs dudorépovs, eimep yap éhevOepia parlor Eotiv év On- 
‘4 Oa: € r Ba a NOUS: vA iW 
poxpatia, kaOdrep trodapBdvovol tives, Kal icdrns, obTws 
é y uA ie £ ? iA a 
v €in parioTa, KolvmvotyTav amavTwv paddioTa THS TOAL- 
telas dpotws, émel dt mAElwy 6 Shpos, KUpiov dé 7d dd€av 
o~ 4 3 , ae > - a X\ a 
24 Tots TA€loowv, advdyKn OnpoKkpariay eivat TavTnv. Ev pev ovv 
eidos Snpuoxpatias Toiro, dAdo S& Td Tas adpxds amd Tipy- 
ve Se 7 XN A I “ \ lad , 
pdérov eivat, Bpaxéwv dé rotTwoy dvTwr, det O€ TO KT@pév 
eEovoiay civar peréxely, kal Tov amoBddAovTa fn peTeXEL”* 
of > z x 2 iY \ if 
€repov eidos Snpmokpatias 7d peréxety dmavtas Tovs ToXiTas 
25 boot dvuretOvvor, dpxew Ot Tov vopov' Erepoy dé e@dos dn- 
poxparias 76 maou pereivar Tov apxov, Edy povoy 7H ToAL- 
Ts, dpxev S& Tov vopov* Erepov eldos Onpokpatias TdAa 
x > Ee A deer’ 2 x lo ‘ ‘ X va 
pev elvar tavrd, kipiov 8 eivat 7d wAHOos Kal pr Tov vd- 
pov’ Totro de yiverat, drav Ta Wnhiopara Kipia ddA 
~ 2 
26 £2) 6 vopos. ovpBaiver dé robTo did Tods Snpaywyovs, ev 
pev yap tats Kata vopov Snuoxpatovpévais ov yiverat On- 
paywyss, dX of BéATicTOL THY TOdTaSY Elciv év TpoEdpia” 
ad ? « 2, UA > , > 06 7 } 
édrov 6° of voor ph elor Ktpiol, évTavOa yivovtar dnpayo- 
~ < 2 
yo. povapxos yap 6 dhpos yiverat, otvOeTos els EK ToA- 
AOv’ of yap ToAAol KUpiod Elowv ovX wS ExaoTOS GAAG Tév- 
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la fd A 7 > CW Eg € ef 
métepov TavTny 7 Stay mAElovs ow of GpXovTES WS EKAOTOS, 
15 &dnAov. 6 8° ovv Towodros Onpos, dre povapxos wv, KnTEL po- 
vapxeiv did 7d pt) &pxecOar bd vopov, kal yiveras decro- 
tikés, Gore of KoAaKkes EvTipor Kal EoTiv 6 ToLodros Sipos 
dvddoyov Tay povapxiav TH Tupavvidr. 616 Kat 7d 700s TO 28 
avTé, Kal dupw Seomotika tov BedrtLévev, Kal Ta Wr- 
ei 4 , ~ \ BI vA ‘ £ é Ne 
20 piopata domep exel Ta émitdypata, Kal 6 Onpaywyos 
= 5) 
kal 6 KoAag of adtol Kal dvddoyov, Kal pddtota 0 Exa- 
Tepot (map) éxarépors laxvovow, of pey Koddakes Tapa ToS 
- . \ ‘ ~ £ ~ ve of 
tupavvas, of 6& Snuaywyol Tots djpors Tols ToLovTOLS. aiTLoL 29 
6é elo Tod elvar Ta Wohicpata KUpia GAG pi Tods vdpous 
25 ovToL, mavTa avdyovtes eis Tov Onpov? cupBaiver yap avrots 
7 i BY QA \ \ ~ vas a 7 
yiverOat peydros Oia 7d Tov pev Snpov mdvTwv Elvat Kv- 
ploy, THs de Tod Sjpou ddéns rovrovs: meiOeTa yap Td TAOS 
TovTos, é7. 6 of Tals dpxals éyKadobvtes Tov Ojpov Pact 30 
los a ¢ be Ys 7 ~ vA “ 7 4 
éeiy Kpivew, 6 0 dopévws O€xeTat Ti}y mpoKANoLWW @OTE Ka- 
30 TadvovTat maca al dpxal. evAdyws de dv dédfevevy Emiti- 
~ [a 4 XN va eS ? > 7 
pav 6 pdokav tiv rowadtny elvat Snpoxpatiay od moditElay’ 
ee \ ‘\ Se »”/ > y+ , - Q Q 
émrov yap pr) vouor &pxovaw, ovK €or TodLTela. Set yap Tov 31 
ss (2 Bd , ~ X 7 of x > x 
pév vépov apxew wavtav, Tov 6& Kal Exacta Tas apxas 
\ X 7 7 v4 > yr 2 ‘ 7 4 
kal Thy ToAtTelav Kpiveyv. wot eitep éoti Snpokpatia pla 
a cad bt c € 4 iz 2 ‘e 
35 TOY TOALTEL@Y, Pavepoy S$ H ToLa’TN KaTdoTaaLS, év 7 Wn- 
, , 8 a > oe 8 4 re ION 
giopact mévta duoiketrat, ode Snpoxpatia kupiws’ oddév 
yap evdéxerar igpiopa eivat kabddov, Ta pev ovv TAS Sn- 
re yo v. A ta a 
poxpatias «dn SiwpicOw Tov Tpdmov TobTov" 
5 ‘Orryapxias Sé cidn, &y pev 7d. ard Tinpdrov ecivat 
4 p) Q , ¢ N eaye N , , 
40 TAS ApXas THALKOUTOY HaTE TOUS ambpous LH wEeTExELY TAELovS 
dvras, é€eivat 6€ TO KT@pév@ peTéxery TH Aitelas' HA 
‘ ¢ Hév@ MeTEXELY THS TroAITElas' GAO 
1292 b d€, drav amd Tipnudtoy paxpav wo al dpxal Kal aipdv- 
Grae AP > ‘ \ 2 4 XK X\ * > 4 - 
Tat avtol tods éAXelmovtas (dv pev ody éx TévTwY TobToY 
TodTo Tolar, Soke TodT elvar waAAov apioToKparikév, édv Oé 
> ~ > 7 » Ve a “ > 
EK TiVdy adhopiopévav, dALyapxiKbv)’ Erepov eiSos dAvyap- 2 
, ” a 
5 Xlas, drav mais avti matpds eicin’ téraprov 6’, dérav 
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bmdpxn 76 Te viv rA¥exOey Kal apyn ph 6 vopos GAN oF 

» ‘SU t. 4 er 2 “A > 4 

&pxovtes. kal tori advriotpopos airy év Tats dAvyapyiass 

~ = 

aomep % Tupavvis év Tais povapyxias Kal mepl fs Tedev- 

Tatas eimopev Onpoxpatias év tais Snuoxpatias’ Kal Ka- 

Aodor 64 THY Toradrny ddvyapxiay Suvacteiay, 10 
> > a 

3 Odvyapxias pev ody €idn tocatra Kat Snpoxpatias’ ov 
det 0& AavOdvew drt ToAdaXOD ovpBEBnKEY doTE THY pev 
ToXtTElay THY KaT& TovS vopous pH OnpoTiKiy eivat, did dé 

la las 
TO €O0s Kai Thy aywyhy modiTedecOat Snpotixds, dpotws 
dé médwv trap adros Thy pev Kata Tods véuovs Elva ToAL- 15 
‘4 JA a > > an ‘ Les 
telav Onpotikwrépay, TH 8 adywyh Kal Tols EOeow dALyap- 

4 XéloOar padrov, ovpBaiver S& totro pddioTa peta Tas 
petaBoras TOY ToXrTELoy’ ov yap evOds peraBaivovoly, 
GAA dyaréo. Ta MpOTa pikpa& WAeovekToovTes Tap adAN- 
ov, bc8’ of pev vopuor Stapévovery of mpoimdpyovTes, Kpa- 20 
tovot 8° of peraBddAovres Ti TodiTElay, 

“Ort & ati tocaira eidn Snpoxparias Kai ddtyap-6 

- > af ~ ~ > jz ta 2 > 4 X 
xlas, €€ aitéy Tey cipnuévoy dhavepby éoTlv, avdyKn yap 
) madvra Ta elpnpéva pépn Tov Ojpov kolvovety THS TOALTELAS, 

2% Td pev Ta OF pH, Sray pev ody Td yewpyliKoy Kal TS KE- 25 

KTnpévov petpiayv ovoiav Kipliov 7 THS ToALTEias, mwoATEvov- 
A - en oe: nN 2 te lol > 6b 
Tat KaTd vopous Exovor yap épyagipuevor (Hv, od SbvavTat 
de xorg ely, Sore Tov vopov émLaTHaavTEs ExkANaLdCovat TAs 
dvaykaias éxxAnolas: tots dé dAdols peréxew ELeotiv, drav 
ve A - 4, tA € sy jp , ed 

3 KTHo@vTaL TO Tiunpa Td Oiopiopévoy bd Tov Vvopwv. dAws 30 
pev yap 76 pey pi e€eivar maow ddvyapxixdy, 7d de On ef eivar 
(rao. Snpoxparikév): 51d mot Tois KTyOapEvoLs EEEoTL peETE- 
xew axorde (8°) ddtvarov pi) mporddwy otaGy, TobTo per 
ovv eldos ev Snpoxparias bia tadvras Tas airias: Erepoy dé 
efdos Oud THY exopevny Siatpeow, €ort yap Kal maow e£eivat 35 
rois dvutrevOdvois KaT& Td yévos, peTéxev pévTor dvvapévous 

, q 5) A yj 7  ¢ » 

4 0xord¢ev. Sdidrep ev TH ToLadTy OnpoKparia oi vopor &pxovor, 

> > a oy ara 
Oud Td pty etvat mpdcodov’ tpirov 6 ecidos T6 maow eFeivar, 
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ie a , 5 Z 
boot dv édetOepor Bot, peTexery THS ToALTEelas, py peVTOL 
, > A \ 
40 peréxery Side Thy mpoetpnuévny aitiav, oT avayKatoy Kat 
2 - BY s\ U4 6, 2 \ <4 4 
év ravtn dpyew Tov vopov’ réraprov dé eidos Snpoxparias 5 


, a , ? ~ aN z é DS 
1293.a% TeAEvTaia ToOlS ypovols Ev Tals TOAETL YEYEVNMEVN. 1a 
= nn 2 res) 
yap To petfous yeyovévar Todd Tas morAELS TOY EF UTapX7s 
kal mpocddwy wmdpxew evmoplas, peTexovol pev mavTES THS 
lol ~ X 4 
moXtTelas dia THY UrEepoxny TOD mAHOovs, Kowwvodcr OE Kat 
> 
5 woAtTevovTar dia TO SUvacbat cxorG few Kal Tovs amépous 
AapBdvovras piobdv. Kal pddoTa dé cxorAd (et 7 ToLobTOV 6 
lod ~ > 
mTAHO0s: od yap éumodifer adrovs oddéy 7 Tav idiwy emipé- 
Aea, Tovs dé rAovatous éutrodifer, doTE TOAAGKLS Ov KOLYwWYOUGL 
THs exkAnolas obTe Tod Oixdfev, 1d yiverat TO TOY arrépwv 
10 TAHOos KUpiov THs ToATElas, GAN ovy of vépuol. Ta pev ovY 7 
Ths Onpwoxpatias «idn tocatra Kal Toiatra dia tavTas Tas 
3 1g 2 one X AY: lon IN la eg Ds§ Xr , 
avadykas éotiv’ Ta S& THs ddvyapxias, bray pev mdelovs 
éxoow ovciay, éhdtrm dé Kai pi Todd Aiav, TO THS 
2 ? ? Sor 3 ss a Ne 38: 7 2 
mpdétns ddvyapylas €ldds €or Trovodct yap e£ovoiay peTréeyxety 
157 KT@pévo, Kal did 7d ANOS civar TOY peTEXdvT@Y TOD 8 
ToALTedpatos avdyKn py Tovs avOpdmovs GAA Tov vopor 
s 7 ee A \ BN as Fane. lot 7 
eivat kipiov’ d0@ yap av mdclov améxwot THs povapyias, 
‘ ua , yw Se, 4 4 > = 
kal pyre Tocatrny éxwolv ovoiav doTe aXord (ew apedodv- 
tes, nO’ ovrws dAlyny date TpéderOar dd THs TédEws, 
20 avadyKn Tov vopov af.odv adtois apxew, GAA pr) adrods, 
éay d& 6% EXdrrovs @ow of Tas odoias ExovTes 7 of Td mpd- 9 
tepov, mArelw Oé, 76 THs Sevtépas ddryapyxias yiverar eidos, 
paAdov yap icyvovTes mreoverety a€.obow: 616 avrol pév 
aipotyrat €xk Tay ddAwy Tods eis TS ToArlTevpA Badifovras, 
é SN be QA 4 er 3 ‘\ > ad ’ y+ la Ba 
25 Oia d€ 76 pm otTws taxupol civar dor dvev vouov dpyxew, 
~ > wn 
Tov vopov TidevTat ToLodToy, éav O émttetvwot TH eAdTTOVES 10 
y , > - v4 (4 7 3d vA iL) an 
dvTes peifovas ovoias Exel, } tplrn emidoais yiverar THs 
> ~ 
oAvyapxias, 76 dt abrav pev Tas dpyas exe, Kata vé- 
\ lad 
pov d€ Tov KedevovTa Tav TedevTdvT@v Siadéxecbat Tods 


A ! a A 
30 vets, bray O& 40n Tord UreEptEeivwot Tais odvoiats Kal Tals 11 
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Todugirlais, eyyds 4 ToLatTn Ovvacreia povapxias éoriv, Kai 
Ktpioe yivovtat of dvOpwrot, aA’ obx 6 vopos: Kal Td Té- 
taptov eldos Ths dAtyapyias TodrT’ éariv, dvrlorpopov TH TE- 
p nS odALtyapx , popov 74 
fA ~ Pi 
AevTaiw THs Onpoxparias. 
“Ett & eiot dv0 moditeiat mapa Snuoxpariay tre KaiT 
? ra « ‘ ~ ¢ Ff ? ? , ‘ yo 
oALyapxiav, ov Tiy pév érépay éyouai Te mates Kal elpy- 
Tat Tav TeTTApwY TrodTEL@y Eidos Ev’ Eyovar d TéTTApas 
de ? 7 - Le \ \ 
Hovapxiav, ddtyapxiav, Snpoxpatiav, réraptov O& Ti Ka- 
Aovpévny apiotoKpatiav: méumrn © éotiv i) mpocayopeverat 
TO Kowwdy dvopa Tacay (TodiTElav Yap Kadodotv), dAAX did 40 
TO pr) ToAAaKS yiverOat AavOdvet Tovs TrELpwpévous dpLOpeiy 
Ta TGV TodTEL@y €idn, Kal xpOvTat Tais TétTapot povor, 
2 domep IIddtwv év Tais modrelais, adpioroKkpatiay pév ovy 1293 b 
kada@s €xet Kadeiv mepi As dijdOopey ev Tos mpdrois dé- 
‘\ Q > a PS ¢ A ’ > \ 7 
yous (THv yap éx Tay apioTwy ams KaT dpeThy TodtTElay, 
‘ ‘\ SN id la > A ) ~ 4 4 
Kal pn mpos brd0eciv tTiva adyabdv avdpav, povny Sixaoy 
Mpocayopevery apioToKpatiav’ éy povn yap amdas 6 avtos 5 
SEEN \ Va > v4 by e > 2 ~ / 3 
avip Kai modirns ayabds éotiv, of S év tais d&ddas aya- 
3 Ooi mpos tiv modireiav elot riv abrdv): od phy GAN eici 
A ? A > 2 yo ve Q 
tives al mpos Te Tas ddALyapxoupévas Exovor diagopds, Kai 
Kadovvrat apiotoKpatiat, Kal mpos Tijy Kadoupévny TroNrelay, 
Omou ye pi) povov mAouTiveny GA Kal aptotivdny alpodvTat 10 
Tas dpxds, airy % woditeia diadéper Te appolv Kai dpi- 
4 oTOKparik?) Kadeirau Kal yap &y Talis pi) TroLovpévats KoLYnY 
2 ? bd lol Noes a X ¢ 50 a ‘ ry 
€mipédetav apeTns eloiv dpws Tives of eddokipodvTes Kal do- 
~ > by a ef >~ ¢ , 2 wo 
Koovres civat émerkels, Orrov ovv 7 moAtreia BAéme els TE 
A a « 
mAovTov Kai dperiv Kai Ojpor, oiov ev Kapynddu, arn apt- 15 
Cae) \ 2 42) :) SN 2 ? Ke ¢ 
oToKkpaTiky early, Kal év ais els Ta Ovo povov, olov 4) Aake- 
vd > 3 - \ ~ 4 a4 ~ - 
Satpoviorv, eis dpernv Te Kal Shpor, Kal éor pigis Tov dvo 
5 rovtay, Onuoxpatias Te kal apeTHs. aploToKpatias pev ody 
A A 7 A I 5h, 7 A uA wo 
mapa Thy mpoTnv Thy adplarny mortelav Tadta dvo «idn- 
Kal Tpiroy dcat THS Kadovpévns TodTElas PérovaL mpos THY 20 


ordvyapxlav paddov’ 
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~ ~ 2 , 
8 Aorriv 8 éotiv hpiv mepi Te THS dvopafouervns TodrtEias 
> a \ ‘ Z iy gee Bets Pe > aS of 
elmeiv Kal wept Tupavvidos’ érad€apev 5 obtws ovK OvVaay ovTE 
, if By \ By £ 6 - > 7 e 
rauTny mapéxBaow ovre Tas aptt pnOeioas apioToKpatias, OTL 
2570 pev adnbes maoar Sinpaptixacr THS opboTdTns moAL- 
lol > ~ 
relas, émeita KatapiOpodvrar peTa& TovTwr, eloi T adTav 
ao a ? x 
avrta. mapexBdcels, womep Ev TOIS KaT apyxijy eimopev. TeE- 2 
Aevtaiov dé mepl Tupavvidos evAoyéy éoTt Tomjoacbat pveiav 
ua 76 Tacav Akiota Tabrny civat wodtrelav, huiv dé tiv 
, = \ ta > & \ > Jif , 
30 wéOcdov elvat mrepi Toditelas, Ot Hy pev ovv aitiay TéTAKTAL 
x , ~ BA ~ X\ iP € ~ \ 
Tov Tpdroy TovToy, eipnra’ viv dt Serxréov wuty mepi moXrt- 
7 2 \ ¢ bu SE é ve es 
telas. avepwrépa yap 4 dtvapis atitas Slwpicpévev Tov 
\ 2 4 4 4 ww AX < , € 
mept ddvyapxlas Kal Onpokpatias, €oTt yap 7 wodiTEla ws 3 
amd@s eimeiv pigs ddvyapxlas Kai Snpoxpatias, «i@Pacr 
‘ ~ QA XN 4 - £ i ‘ 7 
35 0€ KaXdely Tas pev amoKAwovcas as mpds THY SnuoKkpatiav 
modTelas, Tas O& mpds Tiyv ddALyapxiavy paddov apioTOKpa- 
tias 61a TO padAov akodrovbeiv madelay Kal evyéveray Tos 
’ , oy \ - 4 Qe Te Rai: € 
evTropwrépois. ert dé Soxodow Exev of ebropot ov Evexey of 4 
p) = 2 a Sule \ \ 2 \ ‘ , 
adikobvTes adikodc." bOev Kai Kadovs Kayabods Kal yvwpipous 
40 TOUTOUS TpOTayopEvovaly, Emel oY 1) apioToKpaTia BovreTat 
Thy vTEpox}y amroveuew Tols dplaros TY TodLTOY, Kal Tas 
ddtyapxias eval pac ék TOY Kad@v Kdyab@v padXov, do- 5 
1294 a kel 8 elvat tév aduvdtay 7d edvopeiobat Thy pi) apioToKpa- 
So - fa > \ 7 e “A xX \ > 
Toupévny Tory GAA Toynpokpatoupévny, dpotws dt Kal apt- 
oToKpareioOat tiv £7 edvopmoupévnyv, ovK Ett O EUVOpia TO ED 
Keto Oar Tods vious, pi meOecOar Oé, 81d piav pev edvouiay 6 
c fa & \ “4 A“ ? - 5 ee 
5 UmoAnmréov evar TO WelOec Oat ToIs KELpévors vouolts, éTépay 
Oe Q ~ a“ 6 \ 2 Le bs , x Q xn 
€ 70 Kadds Keia Iai TOdS Vopous ois eupévovowy (ort yap Teé- 
OecOar Kai KaxGs Keipévors), Todro dt évdéxerar diyds" 7} 
yap Tots dpicras Tay evdexopévwr avtois, } Tois dmdOs 
Pee Ly be b ra X\ 3 lA 4 AQ 
apictos, doxel dé apiotoxpatia pev elvat pddoTa Td Tas 7 
\ lon > 
10 Tias veveuhobal KaT apeThy’ aptoToKparias pey yap dpos 
) a : 
apeTH, drALryapxias dé mAodTOos, Sjpou S ehevOepia: 7d 8. 8 rt 
/ “ , ’ 
dv dofn rots mAeloot, ev méoas dmdpye Kali yap év 6d 
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, ee) 5) Zz A 9 , ey A 
yapxia kal év dpiotoxpatia Kai év Sypos, 6 tu dv d6én TO 
mAciovi péper TOY pEeTEXbYT@Y THS TodTELas, TOOT éoTl KUpLoY. 

2 > lex ~ ie ay 
8 €v pev ody Tals mAcioTaLs TéAECL TO THS TrodLTELas Eidos Ka- 15 
Aeitat (udvov yap H piis oroxdgerar Tdv edropwv Kal 
Tév ambpwv, TAovTOV Kal édXevOepias: TxEddv yap Tapa ToIs 
Ta e af aA “~ > ~ lo) te 
TreloTos of eUropot THY Kaddv Kayabav SoKobct KaTéyely 
ve 5 b] ‘ Is z 2 A > 3 ~ ~ > te 
9 Xépav)" éwet St rpia éori ta dupicByntobvra rhs iodrnros 
lon 7 2 ? ~ > , \ X\ 2 a 
THS ToALTELas, EXevOEpia TAodTOS apeTH (Td yap TéTaprov, d 20 
kadovowy evyéverav, dkodovbet Tots Suciv’ 7) yap evyéveld EoTLY 
> ~ -~ Ne? ua Si} ee ‘ X\ “x (ons 
apxaios wAobros Kal dpeTy), pavepdy dre Thy pey rotv dvoiy 
, A erie \ A >? ? , x 
pig, T@v evropev Kal Tay arépwy, TodtTElay AEKTéoV, THY 
\ Lan ~ 9 Le lA ox 2 xX AN 
dt Tay Tpl@v aploToKpatiay pdAioTa Tov aA@V Tapa TY 
EY A A 7 ii \ * 2 \ Nae: 7 

10 @AnOivhvy Kai mpeTnv, srt pey ody éoTi Kal Erepa TONLTElas 25 
, A 7 ‘ 7 SN ’ 7 
eidn mapa povapyiay te Kal Onpokpariay Kal 6dALyapxiay, 

~ ~ Pod BS 
eipntat, kal mola Tadra, Kai Ti diadépovoty GAXAHAwy ai T 
dpiotoKkpariat Kai at moAiTelar THS apioToKpartias, Kai OTL ov 
troppo avtrat ddAfAwv, pavepdv: 
Tiva S& rpémov yiverat mapa Snpoxpariay Kai 6rt-9 
, e , , 5 ~~ ree a , 
yapxiav 4 Kadoupévn ToAdttEla, Kal Was adbrijy det Kabiord- 
tae d a A > ae dd X ~ D4 
val, Aéywpey EdeEns Tots elpnpévors, dpa O€ dHArov Eorat 
a \ 
Kal ois opi¢ovtat Thy Onpoxpatiay Kai Tijyv ddtyapxlav’ Xn- 
, \ ‘ , 7 cp sd 7 >)? & , 
mTéov yap Tv TobTwy d.aipecty, cira éx TovTwY ad éExaTépas 
2 dorep ctuBorov AauBdvovTas avvOeréov, ici O€ Spor TpEIs 35 
a be 
Ths auvbécews Kal pifews, yap apddrepa Anmréov & 
éxdrepar vouoberovo, oiov mepl Tob dicdfew: év pev yap 
~ by - ~ ? VA ve 4 bY aN é 
tais ddvyapxiats Tots evmdpors (npiav TdérTovoly, av pi) di- 
Kd¢wot, Tois & admépos ovdéva pucOdy, év dé Tais dnpoKpa- 
a ~ > 
tiais Tois pev amopos piaOdv, Tois & edidpors ovdepiav ¢y- 40, 
- rn wu \ ‘ 2, ts > / lal ° é A 
3 play’ Kowvdy 68 Kai pécov TobTav apdérepa Taira’ did Kal 
~ & ~ Ki a 
TONITLKOY, MEemiKTaL yap e€ apdoiv. eis pév ovv ovTos To 1294b 
fol 4 eo 
auvdvacpod Tpémos, Erepos 6& TO pécov AauBdvew av Exd- 
7 e 2 4 € \ EN , 
repo TaTTOVoLY, olov ekkAnoidfew of péev amd TiHpaTos 
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4 2 >Q7 3 MY A la ¢ - ia A 

vov 0€ ye ovd€éTEpoy, GAAA TO pégov EKATEpOV TLUnMATOS TOv- 
‘rov & éx dvoi i & pev €k ToD ddALya 

Tov, Tpirov & €k dvoiy taypadrow, Ta pev yap- 

a a a , 9 5 im 

xiKod vopou, Ta 6 ek Tod Onpoxparixod. éyw dO olov doxet 
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\ s is \ = >) 3 4 
Onpoxparikiy pev eivat KAnpwras elvar Tas apxas, TO 
A ‘ > 4 
& aiperas ddvyapyxixéy, kai Onpoxparixovy péev TO pr amo 
3 
Tiunparos, dAtyapxiKkoy O& TO amd TLHpaTOS’ aploToKpa- 
Tikov Toivuy Kal moAuTiKoy TO e€ ExaTépas éExdTepov AaBelv, 
2 \ ~ > yA x e \ Fe A > 4 2 be 
€x pev ths ddvyapylas Tb alperas mrovety Tas apyads, eK dE 
~ - iG ~ 
THs Onpoxpatias 7d pi dro TiHparos, 6 pev ov TpbrOS TIS 
, e ~ > > lal Va baa 7 
pigews ovros, ToD 8 ed peutyOat Onuoxpariav Kai dALyapxiav 
dpos, Otay evdéynrat A€éyev Thy avTiy modiTeiav OnwoKpa- 
tiav kal ddvyapxlav' Sndov yap 6rt TodTo madayxovew of éE- 
yovres dia Td peputyOar Kadds, émovOe dé rodTo Kal 7d 
, eS) , x Ove 2 Pe nt aN » ef 
pécov' éudatverar yap éxdrepov ev aiT@ Tov akpov. rep 
oupBaiver wept Thy Aakedatpoviwy modiTelav. moddol yap 
> ~ ? ¢ 7 at DY QA Q 
eyxelpovar Aéyey Os Snpokpatias ovans Oia Td Snpokparika 
Q ‘\ - a “2 ~ ~o ‘ bt \ “~ 
TOAAG THY ThE Exel, olov mpSTov 7d wep THY Tpopiy TOV 
2 ; € 4 \ € cas , Z - A 
maidwv' dpoiws yap of Tay mAovoiwy TpépovTat Tos TaV 
mevytov, Kal maevovTat Tov Tpdmov TobToy Sv dv SvvaivToO 
See Z ¢ - prewar nN Ngo ~ ? 2, 
kai Tov Tevitov of maldes’ duotws dé Kai emi THs exopé- 
t 7 x ee » pa XQ 2 AN ie 
yns nAikias, Kal drav dvdpes yévovtat, Tov adtov Tpdrov: 
ovdev yap duddndos 6 wAOvaLos Kal 6 wévns: OTH Ta Tepl TiV 
Tpopijy TavTa maow év Tois cvocitios, Kal tiv éobATa of 
TAovalol ToLavTHnY olay adv Tis TapacKevdoat OtvatTo Kal 
wn , € ~ 4 A - A a > \ ny 
TOV TEVIToV doTLaObY, ETL TH Ovo Tas peyioTas dpxas Thy 
\ cn ft) N on a oe ? > N . \ 
pev aipetobar tov Onpov, THs Je peréxev’ Tods pey yap 
4 € an lo phe) a - € 2. "9 
yépovtas aipodvrat, THs 0 épopelas peréxovow. of 8 ddryap- 
xlav dia 7d TOAAa ExELv ddrALyapxiKd, olov Td mdoas aipe- 
X = ‘ ¢ 7 ee Nee > 7 
Tas eivat kal pndepiav KAnpwriy, Kai ddLyous eivat Kupiovs 
Oavdrov Kai gpuyifs, kal dd\Aa Toadra moddd. del S & 
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; a Th peulypevy Kados auddrepa Soxeiv civat 
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SS A BY a af? an 
yap av kai movnpe moditeia TobO bmdpyxov) dAAA TO pd av 
BovrAcoOat moditelav érépav pndty Tav Tis mbAEws popiov 

iid on aA 
orkws, Tiva peév ody Tpdroy Sel Kabiordva TorITElay, dpolws 40 
d& Kai Tas dvopafopévas dpiotoKpatias, viv elpnrat’ 

IIepi dé tupavvidos jv hpiv roumdy eireiv, oby ds évod- 1295a.10 

ons moAdvAoyias mept adtiv, GAN dmws AEBn Tis pebddouv 

Q , ? N \ , , A A va 
TO pépos, erred) Kal Tav’Tnv Tidewev TOY ToALTEL@Y TL [éE- 

\ SS > 7 - 2 Las oe Pe 
pos. mept pev ovv Bacireias Siwpicapev ev Tots mpetos A6- 
yous, €v ois mepl THS pddrAtoTa Aeyouévns Bacirelas emotov- 5 
Hea tiv ocxéyv, worepoy dovpdopos i} ovppéper tais 16- 

\ 2 \ Z a) ? XN lan 

2 Aco, Kai Tiva Kal wbOev Set Kabtordvat, Kal was TUpav- 

2 7 

vidos & etdn dvo pév Steidopev ev ois wept Bacirclas ére- 
ckorrodpev, Oia TO THY Sbvaply émaddAdTTEV Tos adTdy Kal 
mpos tiHv Baceiav, did 7d Kara vomov elvat aduporépas 10 

- \ 3 7 4 ny A lA \ € ~ 
tattas Tas dpxds (év te yap tov BapBdpov ricly alpodv- 
Tat avToKpdropas povdpxous, Kal Td tadaldy ev Tools ap- 

- 7 2 £ - va \ us ~ 
xaios “ EdAnow eytyvovtdé Tives povapxot Tov Tpdmov TovTOY, 

3 ods éExddouv aicvpvijras), éxovar dé Tivas mpos GAAHAaS abrat 
Stagopds, joav dé did pév 7d Kard vipov BaoirLKai Kal 15 
Oud TO povapyely éxdvToy, Tupavyikal d& dia 7d Seoro7LKds 
? X Np ¢ “a - 7 be PN AN 
dpxew Kata Thy avtav yvopunv: tpiroy dé eidos tupavvidos, 
frep partor eivat doxel tupavvis, dvtictpogos ovoa TH Tap- 

, A oS ) ~ x3) id \ 
4 Baoirela, rowatrny 8 dvaykatov civat tupavvida tiv po- 
vapxiav, Aris dvuTedOuvos dpxet TOV dpoiwy Kai BedTidvev 20 
~ > 

mdvrav mpos To opérepov adtis cupdépov, GAAA pi) pos 

SS ~ > ? v4 2 - > ‘ Q RN € 7 

Td TéY apxopévor, Sidmep akovatos ovddels yap Exwv vmopé- 

~ I - A ie b 4 id N p 

vet Tov eevOepwy THY ToLav’THY apx7v. Tupavvidos pév ovv 
ye a »} = Sy A > La Dinh. . 
eidn Tadra Kal Tocaira dia Tas eipnuevas aitias 

Tis 8 adpiotn modwrela Kai tis dpicros Bios rats wdei- 11 

?, BY cen 7 “A 3 6 7 Le \ 

orats moAeot Kal Tols wAciaToLs TOV avOpdTaY, pHTE pds 

dperiyy ovyKplvover Thy vTép TOs (ddTas, ATE mpos TaLdeiay 

~ n~ A 

} gtoews Setrat Kal xopynyias Tuxnpas, pare mpos ToAL- 

Q a 

relav Thy Kar evdxnv ylvouévny, GAA Biov TE Tov Tois 
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lod 4 fo X 1 
30 mAElaTols KoLvevAcat Ouvatoy Kal modTElav HS TAS TAELOTAS 
an a ~ ) 

moves evdéxeTat petacyelv, Kal yap &s Kadodcw aptoto- 2 
Kpatias, mepl av viv elropev, Ta pey eEwrépw introvert Tals 
mreloras TOV ToAECwV, Ta OF yEITVLBOL TH Kadovpévy TodL- 
oi > s > ~ € ~ ye ¢ X N 7 ‘ 
rela: Std mrepl dudoiv as ids Aexréov, % de 67 Kplots mepl 

35 amdvrey TovTwv éx Tév adTay oToLxel@y éoTiv, ei yap KadAas 3 

~ ~ > > 

év Tos HOKols elpnrar TO Tov Evdaipova Biov Elvat TOY KaT 
bs sd 3 / cz x s! > Zz QA Aa 

dpetny dveumodiatov, pecdtnta O& tiv apeThy, TOV pécov 
> ~ 4 Sade she ~ £ 4 2 7 

advayxatov Biov eivat BéATLoTOv, THS ExdaoTols Eevdexopuevns 

Tox ely peadrnros: Tods dé abrods TovTOUS bpous dvayKaiov eivat 

‘ V2 by ~ ‘ 7 ‘ a € X\ 

40 Kal moAEwS ApETHS Kal KaKias Kal TroALTElas' 1) yap ToOAL- 
1295 b rela Bios ris éote TéAEws, ev Amdoas b7 Tats Tédcol EoTL 4 
a EE ’ ve a s € Xx or 4 € aig 

Tpia pépn THs modAews, of pev evrropor opddpa, of dé arro- 
- € XN 4 € - fi 2 \ 4 - 
pot opddpa, of de tpiror of pécot TovTwY. Emel Toivuy OpLodo- 
yeirat 7d pétpiov &piaroy Kal 7d pécov, pavepdy Ort Kal TOY 
5 evTUXNUaTOV 1) KTHOLS h eon BeArATicTn TavT@VY: paocTn ya 
X1H  KTNOlS 7 pL 7 pgZoTn yap 
a , Ee tg eae Se Re ce <a K€ 
TS Oyo TeLOapxeiv’ brépxarov O€ 4 repicyupov 7} brep- 5 
~ € - XK > f. 4 < 7 RY 
evyevn 1) breptAovc.ov, » Tavavtia rovrols, bTépTTwXoOV 7 
n A ca 
drepacbevh Kal opddpa aripov, xaderov TH Aby@ akoXov- 
6 ~ 7 \ e as c ‘\ ‘ ta 
ely, ylyvovra: yap of pev bBpiotal Kal peyadromdoynpor 
10 fGAXov, of d& Kakobpyot Kal puxporrévnpo Aiav’ Tov 8 adi- 
¢ b) \ ie } 2 Ve. x \ x 7 
Knpatoav Ta pev ylyverar Oc UBpw, Ta dé did Kaxoupylayv. 
? il a a a 
ere & xtc obdror dudapxodct Kai Bovdapxodow" Tabra S 
duporepa BraBepd tais wéreowv, mpds dé Tobrois of wey ev 6 
an 4 
brepoxais edtvxnpdtwv dvtes, icxtos Kal mdovrou Kal gi- 
15 Awy kal Trav ddAov Tay ToLottay, dpxecOar ovre BovAovTat 
BA > 7 ‘ LoS) > \ 5y4 € ne \ > 
ovre éricravrat (kal Tod7’ edOds oikobev imdpxe Taoly odow" 
> - 
dia yap tiv tpupiv obd ev trois Sidackadrclos dpxecbat 
a > 
ctvnbes avrots), of & kal’ brrepBoriy év éevdcia TovTweY TamTeEL- 
> 
vol Aiav, 08 of pev apyxelv odK emioravTat dAN dpxeobat 7 
X 3 / € Dyes? \ ? Gy Pa 
20 dovAikiy apxrv, of 0 dpxecOar pev obdemie dpyf, dpyew 
\ a 
de deomorixihy apxyjv. yiverat ody [Kal] Sothav Kat Seomorav 
vA by Ve “a nn 
TAs, GAN’ OvK EAEVOEpwY, Kal TY fey POovodyTwY Tav Se 
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Katadpovotytov. & mreloTov dméye didrlas Kai Kowvevias 
TOXLTLKHS’ 1) yap Kolvwvia Pidikov’ ode yap 660d Bovrovrat 
a Paes) a > 
8 Kowwwvetiy Tois Ex@pois, PBovderar OE ye 4 modus ef towr eivat 25 
\ ~ lal 
kal opoiwy drt pddrota, TodTo 8’ brdpxer pddtora Tos pée- 
Sart 3 cs a » , , N , 
cos’ @oT avayKaioy dplata ToALTevec Oat Ta’THY THY TOALY 
? tos > lon 
éorly €€ ov paper pice THY ctoTacwy eival TIS ToAEws, Kal 
9 cdfovTa: 8’ ev Tals modrEoLY OdTOL MaALTTA TOY TOALTOY, OTE 
\ > ‘ ~ 3 Le a € pA 2 ~ A 
yap avtot Tay addoTpioy waorep of TévyTes EriOvpobary, oUTE 30 
THS ToUTw@Y ETEpOL, KAOdTEP THS TOV TAOCVol@Y of TévNTES ETr- 
A“ > , 
Ovpotow: Kai did 76 pT emiBovrcderOar pr émiBovrctew 
axwdvves didyovow, 61a TodTo Karas nvEato Poxvdrédns 
Ly » lot 
10 “ 7oAAa pécoiow apiota’ péoos Oédrw ev TOAEL Elva, OHAov 
dpa ort Kai 4 Kolwvwvia % TroAITLKn apioTn 7 Ola TOY pécwr, 35 
Ni ps 7 > ?, aN , fz 2 ec 
Kal Tas Towav’Tas éevdéxeTal eV TorALTEVET Oat TOAELS, EV ais 
lal ~ , 
6) odd 7d pécoy Kal KpelTTov pddtoTa pev audoiv, éi 
6& pH, Oarépou pépous* mpooriOépmevoy yap moret pomiy Kat 
11 Korver yivecOat Tas Evavtias brepBodrds. didmep edtvyxia 


eyloTn TOvS ToOALTEVOLEVOUS Ovaiay eyeLY pméonv Kal tkavHV, 40 
peyiorn 4 


as ésov of pév ToAAG opddpa KéxTynvrTat of JE pndév, 7 Of- 1296 a 
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4 4 xh ] pe »/ \ oy 

pos oyxatos ylyverat  ddvyapxla kkparos 7) Tupavvis 

2 a 

dupotrépas Tus brepBodds’ Kal yap €x Snpoxparias THs 

- ‘\ 2 > 7 P. 4 , oe 

veavixorarns Kal e€ ddrtyapxias ylyverat tupavvis, ex O& 
A ~ a ? 

12 Ty pécwy Kal Tay ovveyyus TOAD ATTOv, Tiv O aiTiav 5 
vA t ae ‘\ ‘ \ yan a 2 lal 
votepov ey Tois Twepl Tas peTaBorAas TaY ToALTELOY Epotper, 
ért 8 4) péon BeAtiorn, pavepov’ povn yap aoraciacros* 
mov ‘yap TOAD TO did péou, jKioTa oTdoels Kal diacTdces 

, A A \ € Va / ’ 

13 ylyvovTat Tay TodLT@Y, Kal at peyddat ToAELS aoTAaCLA- 

2 \ 

arorepar id THY adThy aitiay, bre word Td péoov ev d€ 10 

las ~ ~ , y 
Tais puxpais padiov re diadaBely eis dbo wdvTas, MOTE My- 
Oty Katadurety pécov, Kal mdvres oxeddv aropot 7) evmropol 
n~ ba ~ 
14€low, Kai ai dnpoxparia: dé dopadréorepat TOY oAvyapxLav 
- 
eict Kal modvxpovidrepar did rods pécous (mAciovs Te yap 
lal ~ ~ > - 4 
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# rats édvyapxias), érel drav dvev rovTav To TAHOE vrEp- 
3 VA 
relvwo.v of dmopot, Kakompayia yiverat Kal amoddvyTaL 
~ cal - 
taxéws, onpetov dé det vopife Kai 76 Tovs BeATioTous vopo- 
Oéras elvat Tov pécov TordITGY’ Sodov TE yap jv TovTwv 
(Sndot & x rhs moujoews) Kai Avkodpyos (od yap jv Bact- 
Aeds) kal Xapdvdas kal cxeddv of wAKlaTo Tay ado. 
~ ~ \ 
gavepov 8 éx rotrav kal diére al mretorae TodiTEiat al pev 
é va ’ e ANS 5) A 6 \ Xx Nae uA 
npokpatikal elow ai 8 ddtyapyixal Ova yap 7d ev Tav- 
lA 7 F SN Be PSN Re bY € 2 
Talis moAAakis dAlyoy elvar TS pécov, alel dmdTEpor av UreEpe- 
> » ~ 
xoowv, @ of ras ovcias Exovtes €i6’ 6 Shpuos, of 7d pécov 
éxBaivovtes ka adtovs dyovot Thy ToATelav, bore 7 Onpos 
7 A. > 4 »\ X J é \ XQ nA 7 
ylyverat 7} ddryapyla, mpds d& todTois did TO oTdoels ylyve- 
\ fe * > 4 “A ve \ ~ > 7 
cbat kal pdyxas mpds ddAjAovs TO Ayo Kal Tots evTropots, 
OmoTépols av paddXAov ovpBH Kpatioat Tov évavTioy, ov Ka- 
Oataot Kony moritelav 00d tony, dAXAa THs vikns OdAov Ti 
dmepoxnyv THs moditelas AauBdvovor, Kal of wev SnuoKpa- 
7 € 8’ ? re ~ 4 X ‘ ~ 2 € 7 
tiav of 8’ ddtyapxlav Tmowotow. ere d& Kal Tay év Hyepovia 
lod € n~ 
yevonévev THs ‘EXAdSos mpds tiv map avTois éxdTepot Tro- 
Aiteiav droBdérovtes of pev Snpoxpatias ev Tais moAEct 
> a 
kabiocracay of & ddtyapylas, ob mpds 76 TOY TédE@Y oUL- 
7 lot A 
gépov oKorobvvTes AANA pds 76 ohéTtEpoy adTav, daTE Sid 
Tavras Tas airias ) pndémore THY péony yiverOar trorL- 
> 
telav 7) ddvyadKis Kal tap ddéLyols’ els yap avip ouverei- 
rg “A , 292 t 7 Z 7 
a6n povos t&v mpétepov eh wyepovia yevopévev tatrny 
3 A a ~ 
amodotvat Thy Tag, 6n dé Kal Tols év Tats moAEoLW Eos 
? ~ 
kabéatnke pndé BovrAecOat Td ioov, GAN } dpxew nrelv 7 
, ¢ , , \ ee eer , . 4 
kKpatoupevous Umopevery, Tis pev ody dpiarn ToAiTEla, Kal Sid 
, > 9 ’ AS m 
ti’ aitiav, ex todtwv davepdv' tay & dddov TodTELor, 
b AY 7 
eretd?) mAelous Onpoxparias Kai mAclovs ddtyapxias papev 
oa 7 ra 6 fe \ é ? \ a X nN 
elval, Toiaw mpeTnyv Oeréov Kai devrépav kal Todrov dy Tov 
- 2 , lan > 
Tpomov exouevny TO tiv pev elvat Bedrtio thy 6& yeElpa, 
7 an > a wn 
diwpiopévns THs apiorns od xademov idelv, adel yap dvayKaiov 
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elvat BedAtio tiv eyyitata tadrns, xelpw St Thy ddeoty- 
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aA a (2 lal \ 
kulay Tot pécou Tetov, av pr) mpos bTrbbeow Kpivy TIS, A€yo 
dé 7d mpos brdOeowv, drt moAAdKIs ovons AAANS ToOALTELas IO 
aiperarépas éviors oddity Korver cupdépery érépav paddov 
eivat moXurelay, 
Tis 8& morreia riot Kal rota ovpdéper motos, éxd-12 
a bd cal > la ra iA \ A s. 
Hevov att Tov eipnuévov SiehOciv, AnmTéov OH mparov sept 
macav Ka0ddouv Tavrévr Set yap Kpeirroy eivat Td BovAdpevor 15 
Hépos THs TéAEwS TOD pit BovAopévov pévery THY ToALTElay, 
y > ~ va y+ -~ ~ ‘ fot 7 \ 
€oTt O€ maoa words EK TE TOD TrOLOd Kai ToTOD, Réyw de 
x \ b) 4 a \ 2 a P N 
mov pev édAevOepiay mdodrov mraidelay ebyéverav, moody 
2 0& tiv rod wAHOovs brepoyjv. evdéxeTar O€ 7d pev Trocdy 
bmdpxev éeTépm péper THS ToAEwS, EE GY ouvécTHKE peEper 20 
modus, GAw OF péper Td Toady, olov mAelovs Tov apl- 
Opov eivar THY yevvaiwy Tovs dyevVEls } TOY TAOVTiwY TOS 
dmépous, pr) pévTor TocodTov brepéxely TH TOG Goo dei- 
3 recOat 7H TOG, 616 TabTa mpos AANA ovyKpiTéov, drrov 
SS SY € 7 XQ n~ > ii lon si uy te > 
Bev oby drrepéxet TO THY amrbpav TAHOOs Ty elpnuevny ava- 25 
Aoylav, evradOa mépuxev elvar Snpoxpatiav, Kai Exacrov 
3 7 aS ‘ ¢ A ~ - £ ie 
eldos Onpoxpatias Kata tiv brepoxnv Tod Shuov éxdoTou, 
otov édy pey To TOY yewpyav wrepteivy TAHOOS, THY 7pd- 
tTnv Onpoxpatiav, éav dé 76 Tov Bavatowy Kal piobap- 
votvTov, Tv TedAevTalav, dpoiws d€ Kal Tas dddAas Tas 30 
peragd TobTwv’ drov dt 76 Tey evTrépwy Kal yvepiyuov uar- 
dov wmepreiver TO TOLG 1) Aelwerat TH Todd, EvTavOa de 
> 7 \ ~ ? 7 A £ pee v4 4 
odAvyapxiav, Kal THS oAvyapxias Tov avTOv TpoTTOY EKagTOY 
4 eidos Kata THY Ymepoxiy ToD dAvyapxiKod mAHOovs, det F 
del rov vopobérny év TH moArela mpochapBdvew Tods pé- 35 
Sy N > \ \ , 67 , 6 
cous’ dy Te yap ddAvyapyiKovs Tovs vopous TLOH, cTOXa CET OaL 
xp) Tov pécwv, édv TE Onpoxpatikots, mpoodyerBar Tois 
, - ii de XN can iA Q v4 nO 4 
vopos TovTous, mov dé 7d THY péowy Urepreiver TAHOOS 7 
“a lad 2» HK \ 6 2 va > 50’ 2 
auvapgpotépay Tv akpwv 7) Kal Oarépov povov, evtatO ev- 
> 7 
5 déxerat todirelay eivar povipov, ovdev yap poBepoy pH 40 
A pyres E 
more ovpgavicwatv of mAovovor Tois wéevnow emt TovTOVS' 1297 a 
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~ fae 
ovdérore yap Erepor Bovdjcovrat dovdevelv ToIs ETEPOLS, KOL- 
a 4 4 . 
vorépav & dv (ntact, ovdepiay evpjoovow aAAnv TavTNS 
5) , BY ey ? BY ¢ 7 } » \ 3 “ 
éy pépe yap apxev ovK dv tropeiveray Oia THY amloTiav 
~ tA 
5 Thy mpos GAAHAovS* mavTaxod dt miotéraros 6 diaiTyTHs, 
Siaitntis 8 6 pécos, bo@ 8 dv dpewov h Toditeia pi- 6 
~ % 
xO9, Tocotr@ povipwrépa, Siapaprdvover d& moddol kal 
~ - , 
TOY Tas aploToKpaTikas PovAopévwy Toleiy ToALTELas, Ov 
? 2 “~ ‘Pp tA ~ > , aN X pi ae a 
fovoy €v T@ MA€lov vepely Tols EvTOpoLsS, AAAG KaL EV TO 
~ eee ~ 
10 mapakpoverOat Tov Ojpov. avdyKn yap xpov@ TOTE EK TOY 
wevdds dyabdv adnbés ovpBivat Kaki» ai yap meove- 
Eiae T&v mAovoiwy amoAdbovar padAdAov THY TodiTElavy H at 
Tod Onpou, 
18 “Eom 8 ébc0a mpopdcews ydpw &v Tais modtTelas co- 
15 digovrar mpds Tov Onpov mwévTe Tov apiOudv, mwepi EKKAN- 
a \ \ a 7 \ 6 vg, \ ied ‘ 
alav, wept Tas adpxds, mepl dikacTHpia, wept SmdLoLv, Tepi 
7 \ 2 7 \ a bd ~ > 4 
yupvaciavy mept éxkAnolav pev Td é£elvar exxAnoid¢ew 
~ My oe 2 ~ 6 - ow > "6 3X X\ 2 
mao, (nulay O& eémixeicOat Trois evmopos, Edy py eKKAN- 
cidfwow, 7) povois 7 pei(m moAAG, epi dé Tas apyxas 2 
x ~ \ a4 7 X > ~ InP ~ > 
207d Tos pev €xovor Tiunua pr e€eivar e€duvvcba, rots 8 
amépos é€elvat, kal mepi Ta SikaoTHpia Tos peyv evmdpors 
etvat (nutav, dv pry dixd<wor, trois 8’ admédpois adéderav, 7} 
Tois pev peyddnv rots d&€ pixpdv, domep ev tois Xapov- 
Sov 7 . 2 -~ S a X > 3 , 
vouows’ eviaxod d e£ecte pey macy aroypawapévols 3 
an exkAnod¢ev Kal dicdgev, édv S& droypawduevor pir 
exkAnoid(wor pte dikdgwow, emikevTar peyddrar Cnplar 
SX 
rovtos, va dua pev iy (nuiav petywor Td droypddeoban, 
> 
dia dé Th ph amoypddecOar py Sixdgwor pnd éexKxAnoid- 
(wow, Tov adtov O& tpdmov Kal epi Tod bra KEeKTHCbaL 4 
4 ~ , a f a x <\ ; 
30 Kal Tod yuuvdgerOar vouoberobow: ois piv yap amépo.s 
‘4 lod lal J 
eeore pn KexTnobat, tots 8 edmdpors emi¢jpioy ph KeKTN- 
zy . BY ‘\ a =~ S! 6 4 Zs - 
Bevis’ Kay pr) yupvdgovrat, Tois pév ovdeuia Cnuia, Trois 
? oy , 2 14. % 
& edmrdpois emignpiov, Smas of pev id thy Cnutav peré- 


xwolv, of dt did 7d pH HoBeioGar pH petéxoow. Tabra 5 
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\ > 5) Q A A 
Hey ovy odvyapxika Ta cogicpata THs vouobecias, év dt Tails 35 
a? a 
Onpoxpatias mpds tabr dvticodifovtat’ Tots pév yap 
+) V4 - 
amépors picOov mopifovely éxkrAnord (over Kal Sixdgovow, Tots 
> s 
6 0 evaépos ovdepiav térrover ¢npiav, date pavepoy Sri 
Tis BovdeTar pyvivat Oikaiws, det Ta map éxarépois ouva- 
\ ~ - 
yew Kal Tots pev pucOdv mopifew Tots d& <nulav ottw 40 
XN Xx ca cig 2 la 9) ok, fed 2 
yap av Kowwvoley drravres, exeivos 8 1) moditela ylyverat 
7 TaV éTépov povov, Set S& Thy modwTelav civar pev ex TOY 1297 b 
Ta Onda éxévTov povov’ Tod dé Tiwhpatos Td TAOS 
amr@s ev dpioapévous ovK eat eiveiy TooobToy imdpyxeL, 
GAAA oKeipapévovs 7d Toloy émiBddrAXdkeL pakpoTraTov ware 
TOvS pmeTexovTAS THS ToALTElas eElvat TAEloUS TOY pi) peETE- 5 
~ 2 
8 XovT@Y, TodTO TadtTELy, EOédAoVoL yap of TévnTES Kal pH peTé- 
A lan € - y+ IX g € 4 
XovTes TOY TIuay Novxiay ~xev, edv pute CBpi¢n Tis 
avrovs pyTe adhaipnrar pyndev THs odcias, GAG ToOvTO ov 
iaO.ov' ov yap adel ovpBaiver yapie ivat Tov é 
pad.iov: ob yap det ovpBaiver xapievtas elvat Tods peréxov- 
a= , ‘ De , cy , Sy 
gTas Tod modiTevparos, Kal eldOact O€é, bray modrEMos 7, 10 
oxveiv, av pn AapBdvwotr Tpodhv, amopor d& daw édy 


is 


6é mopi(n tis tpopyv, BovAovrat modepeiv, Eott 8 H 
ie LE ed > bi 2 ~ £ a IV) 
TONTEIaA Tap Eviols ov povovy EK TOY oOTALTEVOVT@Y BAA 
kal éx TeY wmALTeVKéTOV’ év Madtedor 8 % pev mort 
> te A 
Tela Hv ex ToOUT@Y, TUS O& apyas NpodvTO EK TOY OTPaTEVO- 15 
mn ef 
10 pévov, Kal 4} mpérn O& modiTeia év Tois”EdAnow éyévero 
~ 5) nan 
peta Tas Bacirclas Ex TGV TroheLovVT@Y, bev EE ApPX7S 
ex tov innéoy (riv yap lioxdy Kat tiv bmepoxiy ev Tois 
immedow 6 moAEemos eixev’ dvev pev yap auvtdgews dypn- 
a € ie € X\ \ A - 2 7 AY 
orov TO OmAdtTiKdv, at O& mepl TY ToLoUT@Y EpmrEetpiat Kai 20 
la lol be) a ¢ A 
Tages ev Tois dpxalois ovx UaApxov, oT ev Tois immevow 
elvat Thy icxdtv), avgavopévov Sé Tav Tidcwy Kal TOY Ev 
aA ee > Z lan : ld an a 
Tois OmAols loxvoadvT@v paddov mAElovs peTEelxov TNS TO- 
v4 ?- aA ~ ~ i € th 2 if 
11 Arreias, didmep as viv Kadobdpev mroAtreias, of MpoTEpov Exa- 
Aouy Onpoxparias. joav de ai dpyaiat woNditEiat edAdyos 25 
ddtyapxikat Kal PBaoidsxat dC ddryavOpwmiav yap ovK 
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lon 8 
elyov moAd Td péoov, Gat Arlyou TE dvTes Td TAHOOS Kal 
an ~ 
Kata thy otvvTagw paddrov vbrépevoy 7d apxerOa, dia 12 
, \ > hs 9 OF, € ~ 4 ‘ é x 7 
tiva pev ovv elolv aitiay ai moXizetar mAeiovs, Kal Ova Ti 
4 4 r , 7 8 , 5 > 4 
30 mapa Tas Aeyouévas Erepar (Snpoxpatia Te yap ov pia 
Tov dpiOpoy éort, Kal Tév GAdwv dpoiws), ere SE Tives ai 
Siahopal Kal did tiva aiztay cvpBaiver, mpos d& rovros 
4 > / ~ ~ ¢ iy ‘\ QA ~ > al a 
tis dpiotn TOV TOAITEL@Y WS Em TO TrEloTOY ElTrELY, Kal 
tév dAdov rola motos &ppotre: TOY TOALTEL@Y, eipnTat’ 
14 IIddw 68 Kal Kowf Kai yxwpis mept éExdorns r€Eyopev 
\ nw 2 ~ 7 3 ‘ x vA > 2 aN 
mepl Tov eeéns, AaBdvTes apxiy THY mMpoojKovoay avToy. 
gore On Tpia popia Tav TodiTELy Trac@y, Tepi ay Sei Oew- 
a Q a - Cay DP \ la 3 Lay 
pelv Tov omovdaiov vopobérny ExdoTn Td cvudépov’ av éxdv- 
A Deere 4 , ” A ny . 
TwVY KadA@S avdyKn Tiv TWodlTELav ExELY KaAD@S, Kal TAS 
40 TroAdTeias GAATAwY Siahépew ev TH Stadépew Exacrov Tov- 
yx X an ~ Ly a X Ld XX Z 
Tov, tot. O& Tay Tplav ToUT@Y Ev pév Ti TS BovdrEvopeEvor 2 
1298 a mepl T&v Kowdv, Sedrepov dé Td Tepi Tas dpxds (TodTo S 
2 \ a ~ AS 7, > , ‘ 4 x ~ re 
éotly as det kal Tivwy eivat kupias, kal mroiav Tid det ylyve- 
oat Thy aipecw abt@v), Tpirov 8 ri 7d Sixdgov, Kdpiov 8 earl 3 
. , \ , 5 ee ew \ , \ 
76 Bovdrevépevoy Trepi modE“ou Kal eipyvns Kal cvppaxtas Kai 
5 Oradtoews, Kal wept vépov, kal mepl Oavdrov Kai dvyjs Kai 
Onpedtoews, Kal Trepl apxay alpécews kai Tay evOvYOY, avay- 
Katov & row maou Tois ToAlrais dmodedbcbar mdcas Tavras 
as Kpl ) tial méoas (ofov dpyh Twi pd % mre! i] 
Tas Kpicels 7) cas (ofoy apyy tii uid } wAEloow, 
érépais érépas) 7) Twds pev adtev m&or twas 6 Tisiv, 754 
10 pev oy madvTas Kal wept amdvT@v Snporikdy’ THY ToLvabrnv 
SN tae Come iS lan SY \ e z lay - 
yap loornra ¢nret 6 Onposs eiot St of Tpdmot TOD madvras 
fg 7 \ \ \ ya 3 x ‘ z 3 , 
mXelous, Els pey TO KATA pepos GAAA pr) TavTas aOpédovs, 
@ 2 a a a 
domep ev TH wohitela TH Tydrexdéovs earl 708 Midyotov (kat 
ev Gddats d€ modirelats BovAevovrar af cvvapxiat cvvio0d- 
b iN 
15 oat, els O€ Tas apxas Badigovor mdvTes KaTd pépos ex 
lol ~ \ lan - ~ > f ~ A 
Tav PvrOv Kal T@V popiwy Tov EhaXLOT@Y TAYTEAGS, Ews 
B, ? 
dv OéNOn Oa wévrov), cvviévat S& povoy mepl re vopwv 


Oécews- Kat Tov wept THS modtTelas, Kal Ta Tapayyerrd- 
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5 peva akovoopévous bd Tav apxdvTwv’ aAXos O& Tpdmos TS 
VA, tb - 7 X\ 7 va > 3 
mévras &Opdouvs, ovviévar dé pdvov mpos Te Tas apyxatpeE- 20 
cias [aipnoopévous| kal mpos tas vouobccias Kal mepi to- 
A€pov Kai eipnyns Kal mpods evOdvas, Ta S GAXa Tas ap- 
‘\ 
xas BovdrcvecrOar tas é’ Exdorois TeTaypévas, alperas 


ovoas €€ amdvtwy 1 KAnpwrds’ aAdos O& Tpdros Td Tepl 


or) 


5) , a 
Tas apxas Kai Tas evOdvas amavtadv tods ToXiras, Kal 25 
wept mod€uou BovAevoopévovs kal ocuppayxias, TX 8 dAXAa 
Tas apxas duokeiv aiperas otcas, boas evdéxerat, ToLad- 

o en ee By b] Pres \ 5] , 2 
77a © eioly dcas dpxew avayKaioy Tods émiatapévous’ Té- 
Taptos O€ Tpodmos 7d mdvras mept mdvtov PBovrcverbat 
auviovTas, Tas 8 dpyds mepl pndevis Kpive GAA povoy 30 
mpoavakpive, dvmep  TedevTtala Onpokpatia viv d.oKel- 
w4 aX 2 7 2 > > 4 
Tat tTporov, iv dvddoydv gdapev elvar ddvyapxia re dv- 
VaOTEUTLKH Kal povapxia Tupavviky. ovToL pev ody of TpbrroL 
Onpoxpatikol mdvtes, TO O& Twas Tept mdvT@Y ddLYApXL- 

8 xév, éxe O€ Kai TovTo dtahopds mreiovs, Srav pev yap 35 
amd Tinudrov petpiaTépwy aipetot Te @ot Kal mA¢elovs 
did tiv perpiotnta Tod Tiunparos, Kal mepl av 6 vopos 

a ? ~ nan 
dmayopever pr) Kiv@ow GAN akodovOar, kai Ef Krapévo 
TO Tiunpa peréxev, ddAtyapxia pey moditiK) 8 eotiv % 
rotavTn Oa TO petpidgew’ Grav O& pi) madvres Tod Bovdedve- 40 
B > 
cba peréxwow adr ailperot, kata vouov & dpxoow da- 1298 b 

9 \ s aN Lie iy oe s\ Con Vite e™ 
mep Kal mporepov, ddvyapyikév’ ray O€ Kal alpdvTat 
avrot avrovs of Ktptor Tob BovrcvecOat, kal bray mais avril 

“A A > 
matpos eloin Kal Kvpioe TOY vopoy Bow, ddtyapyLK}Y avay- 

a lal j2 £ 

10 kaiov eivar thy Ta~w TavTnv, Grav dt TwWaey TWéEs, oloy 5 
moAvéuov pev Kal bmrep elphyns Kal evOuvev maévtes, Tov O€ ad- 

2 ‘ Ga € es HK Xr , 2 - 
doy dpyovres, Kal obrot aiperoi [7 KAnpwroi |, dpioroKparia 
e] , 
% modtela: éav 8 éviov pév alperol éviwy d€ kAnporol, 
By 


A 3 a 4 
Kal KAnpotol 7 amA@s 7 EK mpoxpitwy, 7) Koy aiperol 


NI \ 


Kai KAnpotol, TA pev TrodiTelas apioToKpaTikis eat! ToUTwY, 10 
~ , > 
11 7a 6& morTelas adtis. Sinpnrat pey odv 7d Bovdevopevoy 
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\ \ 7 ~ > , ‘ é os ¢ vA 
mpos Tas modTelas TOOTOY Tov TpOTOY, Kal OLoLKELTaL EKAOTN 
, Z XN 
moditela Kata Tov elpnpévoy Stopicpovr aupdéper Se dn- 12 


lal 2 > "4, ~ 7 
poxparia Te TH paddiot elvar doxovon Onpoxpatia viv (Aéyo 


ec 


15 0& Toatrny év AH Kbpios 6 Ofpos Kal T&V vouwr éotiv) mpds 
7d BovrevecOar BéATiov 7d adTd TroLeiy Grep emi TeV dtKa- 
oTnpioy ev Tais ddvyapxtas (rdtTovor yap (nplav Tovros 
ods BovdrAovrat Sixdgewv, iva duxdgwow, of d& Snporikot pe- 
aOov tois drédpo.s), TotTo dé Kat mepl Tas éxkAnolas Torey” 

20 Bovretoovrar yap BéAtiov Kowh BovAevopevor mavTES, 6 [ev 
Ojpos peta TOV yvopipeov, ovTo Sé pera Tod TAHOovs' oup- 13 
déper Ot kal Td aiperovs civar rods Bovrevopevous 7) KANPoTODS 
lows é€x T&v popioy’ cupdépee 6 Kav brepBddAwot TOAD 
Kata& Td mAbs of Snuotikol T&v moATLKOY, 4 BI) Tact 

25 diddvar picddv, GAN Goot ovppeTpor mpos TO TaV yvepl- 
pov 1AnO0s, 7} drokAnpodv Tods meious’ ev O& Tals ddALtyap- 14 
xlais } mpocatpeic bat twas Ex Tod wrAOovs, ] KaTacKEevd- 
gavTas apxeiov otov év éviais mroditefais eativ ods Kadodcr 
mpoBovrAovs Kal vouopvAakas, [kal] mept tobrwv xpnuatifev 

30 mepi dy adv obra mpoBovrctowory (otro yap pebéter 6 Sfjpos 
Tod BovrAever Oa, kal Ave ovdey OuYHcETAL THY TrEpi TY TO- 
Airelav) ere 7) Tadra WydiferOat Tov Sfjpoy i pndiy ev- 15 
avtiov Tols elogepopévois, ) THS cupBovdns pev peTad.d6- 
vat maot, BovrederOar dé Tods apxovtas, Kal Td avtikel- 

38 Hevoy O€ Tob ev Tals ToALTElals yryvopévou Set trovety’ aro- 
WnpiCopevov pév yap kvptov | etvac] det rorety 75 THOS, KaTa- 
Wngigopevoyv dé pi) Kvpiov, aN éravayécbwm wédw én 
Tovs dpxovTas, «vy yap tals mortElats dvecTpappévos 16 
toobow of yap dAlyo. amo wndiodpevor pev Kipiot, Ka- 

40 Tawngirdmevot O€ od Ktptol, GAN emavdéyerar eis Tods 

1299 a mAeious alel. wept pev odv ToO BovdAevouévou Kal Tod Kuplov 
6% THs modTElas TobTOV diwpicOw Tov Tpdrov 
"Exopuévn 6& totrav éorly 4 mept ras apxas diaipecis’ 


a a a 
éxel yap Kal rodro TO poptoy THs moAtTefas moAAds dia- 


15 
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? 
gopds, mocat Te adpxat, kal KUpiat Tivo, Kal mepl xpdvou, 5 

{4 Cee 3 cos € \ SN € ie € \ > 
moaos éxdoTns apxis (of pév yap éapujvous, of Se & 

2, 7 € Pia 29) rd € X , - 
ehdrrovos, of & éviavoias, of dé TmoArvypoviwrépas TroLofcr 

A > te ‘ ee > ‘cot \ 2 QA by tes By 
Tas apxds), kai mérepoy civar Sei Tas dpxds adidiovs 7 

7 ‘\ 
modvypovious 7 pndérepov GAARA TAEovaKIS Tovs avTovs, 7 
d 
py Tov avrov dis GAN ara povoyr Err S& wept Thy Ka- 10 
TdoTaclv THY apxov, Ek Tivey Sei yiverOa Kal b7d Tivev 
2Kkal mos, mepl madvrav yap tovtov Set Stvacbat Siedeiv 
Kata mocous evdéxeTar yevécOat Tpdmous, KémelTa mpocap- 

- tA A 4 Zar Ba de IOX a 
focal, Totals roiat moAtTEtats cvppépovowy, ear dé ovdE TOOTO 
Otopicat padiov, moias Set Kadely dpxds TodA@v yap éml- 15 

~~ £ ‘\ fg oo jh 2 a Ni 
oTaTay 7 ToALTLKH Kolva@via Setrat, dudmep mdvtas ovrE TovS 

€ nt >, \ S 2 , i ‘ e Se 
aipeTovs ovTE TODS KAnpwTods dpxovTas OeTEov, oiov Tovs lepeEis 
Mp@Tov’ TodvTO yap erEpbv TL Tapa Tas TodTLKAS apyas 

3 Oeréov, eri dé xopnyol Kal KipuKes’ alpodyTat dé Kat mpec- 

7 rN \ € XN \ ~ 2 “~ XN oa 
Bevtai. eiol d& ai péeyv modrtikal Tey éemipedei@v, 7) TadV- 20 
ToY TOY TOALT@Y pbs TIVa TWpPaE~LY, Oloy aOTpaTNYOs OTpPA- 
Tevopévov, 7) KaT& pépos, olov 6 yuvatkovopos 7 maLdové- 

€ ? , 7 47 \ e ~ 7 
poss at & olkovopikat (roAAGKLS yap alpodvTat olToméTpas): 
ai 0’ dmnpetixal Kal mpds as, dv edtropeot, TaTTOVaL Sovdovs, 
la lal 7 4 i 
4pddioTa & ws arda@s cimelvy apxas exTéov TavTas, boats 25 
N\ lal Q lanl 
amodédotat Bovrctoacbai te mept Tivav Kal Kpivat Kal 
D) , \ 2 Pee, eS ke 3 , ) a he 
émité tat, kal pddioTa ToOTO «TO yap EmiTatTELy apxiKdTEepov 
éoT. GdAd Tadra diahéper mpds péev Tas yxphoes ovdev 
£ 2 A > ie 7 a by ip 4% 
és elmeiy (od ydp mw Kpiows yéyovey dudioBynTovvTay Trepi 


Tod dvéparos), éxer JE Tv’ GAAQY StavonTikiy mpaypatetay, 


30 
a ? bd \ x - 3 ~ ee 4 he \ 
5 motar & adpxal kal mbcat avaykatar ef €orat TOALS, Kal 
~ > ~ \ xv - oe X\ } eg Av 
Tota. avayKatar pev od xphotwor d& mpds arovdalay moX- 
7 a Ba 2 As > 7 7 \ 
Telav, paddrov dv Tis amophoee mpos aracdy te dr To- 
tg d \ 

6 Arrelav Kal dy Kal Tas puxpds modes, Ev prev yap dn 
rats peydras évdéxerai re Kal det piav rerdxOar mpos 35 
ev epyov (modAovs ze yap els Ta apxeia evdexeTrar Badi- 

Co 7 
Ce due 7d ToAdOvS Elvat TOds MoAITAas, GaTE Tas fev dta- 


1299 b 


| Ge) 


15 


20 


25 
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? s , 
Nelrety moddv yxpovoy Tas 8 dmak dpxew, Kal BEATLov 
a 4 
éxactov epyov Tvyxadver THS émipedelas povoTpaypatrovens 
~ lal A 
i) ToduTpayparovons)’ év de Tals piKkpais avdyKn ovvayely 
: 14 > 
eis dAtyous moAdas adpyds: Sid yap odvyavOpwriay ov 
An rf > XQ € 
paddy éort moddods ev Talis dpxais eivar ives yap ol 
» fe g ~ 
rotvtous écovrar diadeEdpevor maédrw; S€ovtat & EévioTe TOV 
bie kan > ~ ~~ vA e ‘ a aN ° XD 
avTév adpyav Kai vopwv ai pixpal tais peyddas’ mAnY 
lan ~ ~ 2 ~ 
ai pev O€ovrat modddkis Tov adTav, Tails 8 Ev TOAA® 
~ 2 
xXpovm Todro oupBaiver, didmep oddéy KwdvEL TodAdaS ETT- 
~ 2 
perelas dpa mpoordrrev (od yap épumoditow addAdats), 
a ~ e 
Kal mpos tiv ddrtyavOpwriay dvayKatoy Ta apxela olor 
oBeAtoKoAtyvia qroveiy, édy ovv exopey éyew Tocas 
avaykaiov bmdpyev méon mode, Kal mooas ovK avay- 
kaiov pev det 0” brdpyev, pdov dv zis eldws TadTa ovva- 
yo. molas adpporrer ovvdyew adpyas eis play apyxjy. 
a&pporre: 6& Kal Tobro pi) AeAnOEvat, Toiwy Set Kat& Térov 
» a \ 2 ~ ss P. ~ , 
apxeia mod\AG eEmipedeicbat Kai molwy tmavTaxod piav 
apxiv elvat kuplav, olov evkooplas morepoy év ayop& pev 
ayopavéuov, aAXov 6 Kat’ &AXov Térov, 7 TWavTaxod Tov 
ev cA ‘ 4 SS \ ~ } cox é ~ \ 4 
avrov' Kai mérepoy kata Td mpaypa det diaipely ) Kara 
\ ) , , ’ a 2 A ’ , A va 
Tods avOpdrovs, Aéyw 6 olov Eva THs evKoopias, 7 Taidwr 
2 Sy can \" X\ wv 76 Zz 7 
GAXdov Kal yuvaikovy Kal Kata Tas ToATelas Sé, méTEpoy 
Oradéper kal Exdorny Kai Td TOY apxOv ‘yévos 7) ovdér, olov 
> 7 ‘ ? Sz ‘ > es ms 
év Onpoxparia Kat ddtyapyia Kal dpiotoKpatia Kai po- 
, v4 S ve 3 
vapxia morepov ai avtal pév elo adpxal Kvptat, ovK é€ 
yf ? 72. 2 a 
isov 8 obd é€ dpoiwy, dAN Erépwy ev Erépais, oiov ev peév 
Tais dpiotoKpariais éx memadevpévoy, ev St Tais ddvyap- 
- > ~ 4 2 XS “a 7 > ~ 
xXéats €x Tv Tdovotwv, ev dé Tats Snuoxpariats éx Tov 
2d bé x 2 7 5) \ > SN 
eXevbEpwv, 7) TUyXadvovet pév Ties ovoat Kal.Kar’ adras 
‘ A an / ’ 
dtagopai t&v apxav, gor 8 brov cupdépovew ai adral 


kal dmov diadépovow (év0a pev yap dpydorre peyddas, 


ff 


8 


9 


10 


30 0a 8” evar pixpds tas adrds), ob piv adda Kal (ai 11 


Tivés Eloy, ofov 4 Tov mpoBoviAov. atrn yap od Snpoxpa- 
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Ne) 


Xx “a > ~ e 
TiKH, Bovdi dé Onpotixdy. det pév yap eival TL ToLobrov 
> nn A 
emipedes €orat TOO Sypou mpoBovrcdeLy, Smas doXoAY EoTat’ 
~ > > 
Totro 8, €dv dAtyou Tov apiOuov dow, ddvyapxixdy: Tods 
X 4 2 by ~ 5 23 n~ 
6é mpoBovrous odrAL‘yous avayKatov eivat 7d TANOOS, HoT’ OAl- 35 
> oe 
12 yapxixév, GX Srov dudw abra ai dpyai, of mpdBovdor 
kabectaow émi trois Bovaevtaiss 6 pev yap BovdeuTis on- 
porikév, 6 d& mpdBovrdos ddvyapyixdv. Katadverar 8& Kal 
THs Bovdns 4 Sdvapis év Tais Torattais Snpoxpatias év 
* lod A 
13 ats atdrés ovviov 6 Onpos xpnpatife: wept mdvTwyv, Todro 1300 a 
oe 2 x 6 9 SDP > r) » AN sae aiek a 
€ ovpBaivey ciwobev, dtrav evmopia tis n picbod ois 
exkAnaid(ovalv’ axoddgovres yap suddéyovTai Te TOhAGKLS 
se ed > \ 2 vA \ SN , 
kat dmavta avtol Kplvovow, madovdpos d€ Kal yuvatkové- 
feos, Kai ei Tis &dAos apxav KUplos EoTL ToLadTyS Emipe- 5 
vd b , \ ? of a BY os 
Aeias, dpictoKpatikéy, Snpokpatikoy & ot (was yap olby Te 
, If 7 x a Wa 2 Cts) , 
Kove efiévat Tas Tov admépwrv;) odd ddAtyapxiKdy (TpU- 
14 Got yap ai tév ddvyapxobyTwv). GAG mepl pev TovTwY 
émi Tocodrov elpjaw viv, mepi & Tas Tav apyoy KaTa- 
an ~ ’ 
oTdoes Treipatéov e€ adpxns duedOetv, eici 0 ai dtagopat 10 
éy tTpiciv pos, ay ovvTibepévwy avayKatoy mwavras €iAf- 
Pat Tovs tpdmovs, are dt Tay TplOy TovTwY EY péev Tives of 


QA > 7 


Kablordvres Tas adpxds, Sevrepov 8 ex Tivwv, roy de 
15 tiva tpémov, éxdorov d& Tov Tpidv To’Twy dtapopal Tpeis 
ciciv' 4 yap mavtes of modira Kabioraéow 7 Tivés, Kal 7) 15 
éx wdvtov i) ex Tidy adwpiopévev, olov 7} Timhparte 7 
yéver ) aperh H Tit ToLovT@ adro, domep ev Meydpas Ex 
ToY ovyKaTeAOdvT@y Kal cuppayecapévwy mpds Tov O7- 
16 pov, kal Tatra 7) alpéoes 7) KANp@’ mdédiy Tabra ouv- 
dvagopeva, Aéyw St Tas pev tives Tas O€ TdvTES, Kal 20 
Tas pev ex mdvrov tas 8 e&k Twav, Kal Tas pey alpéce 
ras 6& KAjpo, Tovrwy 8 éxdotns ecovra Tis Scapopas 
17 Tpomor TétTapes. +i) yap! madvres ex mdvTwv alpécel, 7) Wav- 
1 In the following attempt to frame a text of 1300a 23-b5 the 
similar attempts of C. Thurot, Spengel, and Susemihl (see the critical 


25 


30 


35 


i / 
30 TIOAITIKQN Z’ (4’). 15-16. 

\ i I c , E! id 3 x , 
Tes €k mévtav KAjpo (Kal 7} €& amdvTavy 7 ws ava pe- 
e ‘ a 7 4 \ 
pos, olov Kara gvdds Kal Ojpovs Kal dparpias, ews av 
~ ~ \ > ny 
diéXOn Sid wdvrov Tdv TorTGy, 7) adel e€ amdvTov), Kal 
) ra pev obtw Ta O€ exelvws: mad ef TIVES of KabioTarTES, 
3 2 a te 2 
) éx wdvrov alpécer ) EK TaVTMY KATPO, | EK TIVGV alpe- 

jh 2 ~ SF; BY \ XN a nN X 2 4 va 
wet 7) €K TIWdY KANO, 7) TA pev ovTM Ta dE Exelvas, Ey 
de ra pev éx mdvtov aipéoer Ta O€ KAHpo, Gate dddeKa 
¢ ?- id ‘ cal vA é ~ - 6° 

of Tporot yivovTar xwpis tév Ovo avvdvacpay, TotTov 

€ X\ 4 ae , x Vi > lA 
ai pev Sto Katacrdéoes Snporixal, 76 mdvtas ex mévToV 
A ~ X Xx 
alpécer 7) KAnpo yivecOat 7} apdholv, Tas pev KAHp@ Tas 
2 Ce: ~ 3 a XX be x 7 a X 6 
& aipécer tay apyovr TO O& py madvTas dpa pev Kabl- 

2 ~ xX jh 

ordvat, €€ amdvtay 6 7) ék TWav, 7} KANp@ 7) aipéce 7 
» a BY \ \ 5) , X > > an , = 
dudoiv, 7} Tas pey éxk mdvTov Tas O ex Twdyv audolv 


(rd St dudoly Aéyo Tas pev KAjpo Tas 8 aipéce), mo- 


notes on this passage) have been kept in view. Added words are 
printed in thicker type, and omitted words are placed within square 
brackets :— 
} yap mavres &k mdvtav aipéoer } mavres ex mavteay KAnp@ (kat |] e€ 
« , Le Pes , e \ \ ‘ , ‘ {Nd o » 
andvrov 7) as ava pépos, oiov Kara dudas Kal Snpovs Kal Pparpias, €ws dy 
SiAOy Sua wavray Tav Todity, f del €£ Ardvtar), [kat | H wavtes ex TwWav 
biel , 2 a , xn \ \ 7 \ ee , > 
aipeoe 7 mdvtes ek TLVv KAHPY 7) Ta pev OTw Ta SE Exeivws' TddW El 
1 AS C4 6 , xa > / c , x > , An a > ~ 
tives of Kabiorartes, 7) €k mavToy aipécer ) ek TavTwY KANPY, 7) eK TWaV 
ce a > rn U x ‘ ‘ 9 A ‘ > a rs AS 3 ‘ > 
aipécet 7) €k TwWav KANN, 7) TA pev OUT@ Ta S€ exeivws, A€yw bE TA pEV ex 
iv e , A de An ‘\ A > > lal ¢ , Q Se hh 
mavrav aiperes ta Se KAnp@ kat TA pev EK TWOV alpéoer TA SE KAYO. 
¢e , € , , \ a , a , > e 
ote Sadexa of tpdror yivovrat xwpis rdv dvo cuvdvacnev, tovtar & ai 
‘ ‘ , , A LU bl , c 4 a , ¢ 
pev dv0 kataotaces Snpotikal, TO mavras é€k mdvtwv aipéces 7) KANp@ | yive- 
a) x > o \ ‘ Ud < > ¢ p<, - > (oh aS ‘ ‘ A , 
cba] i) audoiv, tas pev KAnp@ tas 8 aipéoer trav dpxydv’ 7d S€ py ravtas 
dpa pev kabiordva, €& andvrov 8 [i &« rwav], i) KrAYPo # aipéoe 4 dudow, 
ij Tas pev ek mavtey tas © ex rwaev H KAP 7 alpécer 7 audoiv (rd de 
duo eyo ras pév KNp@ tas 8 aipécer), modertKdy* Kal Td Twas ek mdvT@Y 
\ \ ce , 4 ‘ , a >? A ‘ 
Tas pev aiperer KaGiordvar tas dé KAnpo [} audoiy, Tas wev K\ypw tas & 
aipéces, ddvyapyexdy |, dAcyapxixdrepov dé, kal rd €& auoiv, rd be Tas pev 
> , \ 9 33 a \ > S € , A 
€x mavt@v Tas 6 ek Tidy TohtTiKdY aptoToKpaTiKds,  aipécer  KAHPO } 
x \ eee \ \ Meher a a \ 4 > a c ? , \ 
Tas pev aipeoer tas dé KAnp@’ TO O€ Twas ek TWoY alpéoer dAvyapyiKdy, Kal 
\ \ > a Xi \ ip Ss © ’ ‘ N Ny > ~ 
TO Twas ek Twa KANO, [wi ywdpevoy 8 Spyolws,| Kai rd Twas ek TivdY 


> a \ Oe ‘ Dit ee. , , > a , ee ’ re 
appoty, TO O€ TLYaS €& aTAVT@Y TO TE EK TLY@Y TAaYTas alpem ee aptoToKparikoy, 


18 


19 


1300 a 24—1300 b 209. 31 


? \ 
20 AuTiKov. Kal TO TLVads EK TdVT@Y Tas piv alpécet KabloTa- 
DY \ 2 By a ~ QA X > , 
vat Tas O€ KANpO 7) dudoiy, Tas pev KAhpm Tas 8 aipé- 
get, odvyapyiKov? dAtyapxikdrepov dé Kai Td e€ apdotv. 40 
\ be ‘ XN > 7 X é 2 lad Xx > 
TO de Tas pev €K TadvT@Y Tas O EK TIVOY ToOAITLKOY apl- 
21 oroKkparikas, ) Tas pev aipéoer Tas O& KAHpo. Td O& TI- 1300b 
4 é ~ aN , \ N \ 2 a NA 7 ae 
vas ek TwWev oALyapxiKéy, Kal TO TIWds EK TIVdY KANO, 
‘ / o € 7 \ x x 2 a f) a 
pe) -yivdpevov Opotws, Kal TO TIVas EK TIWdY audoiy, 
x be X 2 £ 4 va 2 A eee 4 
TO O€ Twas €€ dmdvTwy, Td TE EK TIWdVY alpéoeL TaVTAS 
> 7 4 x > ? _ ‘ \ 2 \ 
22 apiotoKparikéy}, of pev ody Tpbrrot THY TeEpt Tas apyas TO- 5 
ooo xX > 6 + > A é 7 3 X \ rv 7 
Tol Toy apiOuoy eiot, Kal OunpnvTar KaTa& Tas ToXrLTElas 
otras’ tiva dé riot cuppéper kal ms Set yiver Oar Tas Ka- 
7 a a“ 7 an 9, can \ 7 > 7 
TaoTdoels, dua Tas dvvdpeot Tv apxGv, | kal] tives clot, 
4 iP 7 \ ue > aD Ko ‘\ 7 
€aTat pavepoy, déyw O& ddvapiy apxAs, olov THY Kupiay 
Tév mpocddoy Kai THY Kuplay THS gudaKhs’ GAO yap 10 
eidos Suvdmews olov otpatnylas Kal THs Tay Tepl Thy ayo- 
a 4 7 
pav cupBodratwy kupias. 
Aoimby 6& Tév TpL@y meEpi SikacTnpiwy eimeiy. Anwréov 16 
\ Ni 4 \ LA \ < oN € /, 4 
6 kal TovT@y TOvS TPdmoUS KaTa THY avTHY UTibecW, EoTL 
dé Siadopa t&v Sikactypiov év Tpiciv Spois, EE ov TE Kal 15 
\ 22 >| ~ 7 \ 2 Ke la la 2 4 
mept av Kal TOs, Héyw Oé EE wy pév, TorEpoy EK Tév- 
EWE: ee 1 7 , , y ’ x ON 
Tov 7) éxk Tov’ TEpl oy O€, mica €idn StkacTypiovy 7d Oé 
270 6 Afpw 7) alpécet STov ovv Siatpeiabw Trica 
TOS, TOTEPOY KAHpw 7) aipévEl. mMpOTov ovy dvatp 
eién Oikactnplov, eat d& Tov apiOpdy oKTe, ev pev evOvy- 
tikov, dAdo O& ef Tis TL TOY KoLWV@Y AOiKEl, ETEpoy boa Els 20 
Q va Bs ze cate eae \ iS ? e 
Thy TmoATeiay hépet, TeTapTov Kal dpxovot Kal Wimrats doa 
\ ty tA ~ 7 % Q “~ IOZ 
mepl (nuidceov dudicBnrobo.y, méumrov TO Tept Tov Sto 
cuvadr\aypdtev Kal éxdvT@v péyebos, Kal mapa Tatra 
A > 2 
376 Te hovikoyv Kal 7d ~evixkdv. ovixod pév ov eidn, dv T 
2 =) ? oo ~ 2» Mg By 7 ca 2 
év Tois avrois dikactais dv 7 €v GAXols, MEpi TE THY EK 25 
cal ~ 72 
mpovolas Kal mept Tay dkovoiwy, Kal doa opodoyetrar péEv, 
~ A if ~ 
dudioBnretrar dé mepi Tob Sixatov, réraprov de boa Trois 
2 ? 
pevyovor givov emt Kabbdm emipéperat, otov ’AOjvnor Aéye- 


Tat Kal TO €vy Ppearrot SikacrHpiov, cvpBaiver dé Ta ToLadTa 


40 HOAITIKON Zegna el6 =e Qe & 


ao 


ps lad ‘ Pa > iA ‘ ed fos , va 5 
30 é€v 7 mavtl xpovm oAlya Kal ev Tals peyaddais modeoty 
A ~ «a 7 a QA 
rob d& ~evixod ev pev évors mpos ~évovs, GAdro FEvors mpos 4 
dorovs. rt dé mapa wdvTa Tadta mepi TOV piKp@v cuVad- 
~~ ‘ ~ 
Aaypdtov, doa Spaxpiaia Kat mevTddpaxypa Kal piKp@ 
- an py x >." ‘ 4 7 6 7 > 
mrelovos’ Sel pev yap Kai Trepi TovTwy yiverOat KpicLy, oUK 
35 €umimter dé els OikacT@v mAHOos, GAA TeEpl pey TovTwY 5 
apelcOwm kal Tv povikav Kal tov fevikav, Tepl dé TOY 
~ Os, \ “ey ‘ a ~ 7 
TOXLTLKGV A€ywpev, TEpl OY ft) ylvopévwv Kad@s OLlacTa- 
ces yivovtat Kai Tay ToALTEL@y ai KiWhoELS, avdyKn 0 
ro. mavtas wept mavrwv Kpivey Tov Sinpnpévoy aipécer 
A tA By ie | A 5 \ Ua Q > 
407) kKAHp@, 7 WadvTas Tmepl mdvT@v Ta pev KAHpo Ta O 


‘ 3 ae es lad 


CF eee x X ca X ] 
aipéoel, ) mept evinv Tay avTav Tovs pev KANpw Tovs 6 


rd 


1301 aalperovs. otro pey ody of Tpbma TéTTapes Tov apLOudy, ToO- 6 
es; SAM Cae € ~ See \ € X 7, 7 X 2 A 
cotta & é€repor Kal of Kata péposs mddw yap x TiwWav 
ry € 2 4 4 ener, es | x \ 
Kal of dixdovtTes mept mdvTav aipécer, EK TWady Trepl 
mdvT@v KAnp®, Ta pev KAHpo Ta O€ alpéce, 7} Evia Ol- 
3 KaoThpia mept Tay avTav €K KAnpwTov Kal alperav. odTOL 
A i) v4 Bb) 7 e v4 “A ’ , 
pev ovv, dorep EAExXOnoay, of TpdmoL... ToIsS Elpnpuévots: 
ére O€ TH atTa ouvdvafipeva, N€yw 8 olov Ta pevy eK wdv-7 
? a ? ~ 7c ~ ~ 
tov Ta 0 ex Tivav Ta O e& Gudoty, ofoy ef TOD adrTod 
> ] ~ 
Oikaornpiov elev of pév ex mdvrov of & éx Tidy, Kal # 
kAnpo 7) alpéce 7) Gudoiv, dcous pev ovy évdéye 6 8 
10 KAnp® 7) alp 7 apo, BK X€TQ&L Tporrovs 
a: Q , x a 7 \ x x a 
elvat Ta OtkacTiHpia, cipnrar’ tovrwy d& Ta pev mpéta dn- 
porikd, boa éx mdvrov [| wept mavrov, ra 6& dedrepa 
» ? e 2 “n \ 4 X X s > 
ddtyapxtkd, boa ex Tidy mepl mdvT@v, Ta O& TpiTa dpl- 
Q \ Pe x \ 5) , N ? 
OTOKPATLKa Kal qoATiKd, doa Ta pev ek mavtTov ra 6 


15 €K TIVO. 


HE 
Tlepi pev obv tév Grdkov dv mpoeidueba cyxeddv 


wy SA 
20 elpnTal mEepi mdvT@v’ eK Tivwy S& peTaBdAdXovow ai ToAt- 


~ \ 
Telat Kal mocwv Kai trotwy, Kai tives éxdorns modirelas 


1300 b 30—13801 b 12. 2 


6 4 A 2 1 > 7 4 7 yo 
POopai, Kal €k troiwy eis Totas paddiota peOioravTra, ert 
be ? 2 \ > \ \ € - Dime Pe D4 oe 
€ T@TNplal Tives Kal KoLY7 Kal xwpis Exdorns eloty, ere de 
é x 2 BY 4 ta “~ lan € i 
la Tivev av padArALoTa Gw@folTO TOY TONLTEL@Y EKdOTN, TKE- 
2mréov epeEjs Tos elpnuévors, Sel S& mpdtov wrodaPeiv 25 
‘ 3 ? e \ Z (os “a \ 
THY apXHV, OTL TWOAAGL yeyevnvTal TOAITELAL TadYT@V peEV 
£ uA A PF, x, \ > > ¥: y (A 
6poAoyovvTav 76 Oikaioy Kat Td Kat avadoyiay tcov, TovToU 
’ lon 
30° dpapravévtav, domep elpntar kal mpdrepov. SOfpos pev 
\ d tee ) ~ oS . € ~ BA Sy @ ~ oy 
yap €yéveTo Ek TOU tcous dTLody dvTas otecOat admdOs icous 
eivar (drt yap édeUOepor mdvres spolws, amas too. civat 30 
fe 2 “4 Nae? ago Ly 4 BY i 
vopifova), ddryapxyla d& éx Tob avicovs &y tu dvTas bdws 
> Taer: ¢ , ? bay \ BY 4 
elvat aviocovs trodapBdve (kar ovciay yap dvico dvyTes 
4 admd@s dvicot brokapBdvovow ecivat)- eira of pev ds toot 
a lA “A y 3 los la e ? ¢ 2) 
évTes TdvTav Tov icwv a£.odor peTéxev, of 0 aS dviooL 
5 dvres mAeovetely (nTodow" TO yap mAcioy dvicov. €xovat 35 
\ > A , € ? > ¢ ~ ee A 
pev ovv Tt maoa dikaiov, jpaprnuéva 0 amd@s ciciy 
kat Oa tavrny Thy airiav, drav pry KaTa& Thy brddAn uw 
yy éxdtEpor Tuyxdvovaw exovTes peTexwor TIS TodTelas, 
6 oracidgovew! ... mévtwy Ot dikardrata pev dv oracid¢o.ev, 
a Q A , € LA we) \ 2, A 4 
HKiota O€ TobTO mpadtrovaw of Kat aperivy SiapépovTes* pud- 40 


7 AvaTa yap wWAoyov avicous amd@s ecivat ToUTovs pévov. iat 1301 b 


th, a A 7 ¢ fe, Bb) 3 a ~ BY4 
6€ Twes of Katd yévos bmepéxovTes ovK af.otcr Tov tcwr 

¢ AY X\ \ ) V4 7 ct > fend sy Ss é 
avrovs dia THY avicdrnTa TavTnY' eEvyevels yap «iva. do- 
Kova. ois wmdpxet mpoyovev dpeti) Kal mAodros, apxal 
pev ody ws elmeiv attra Kal mnyal Tav ordoedy elow, dOev 5 

8 aracidgovew (61d Kal ai peraBodal yiyvovrar dixas° re 

pev yap mpos tiv moditelav, Ors ex THS KabeoTnKvias 

» 7 Gy 2 , ’ 4 a 
addAnv petacticwciy, olov €x Onpoxpatias ddAvyapxiav 7 

A 
Snpoxpariay e€ ddvyapylas, 7) TodTElay Kal dpioToKpatiay 
> 

éx tovTwy, ) tavras é€ éxeivor' été 8 od mpos THY Kae- 10 
ornkuiay moAlTelav, GMAG THY pev KaTdoTACWW TpoalpodvTat 
tiv aithy, dv abraév 8’ elvat BovrAovrat Tavrnv, olov Tiv 

1 The insertion here of c. 3. 1303 b 3, oraoud{ovor dé... 7, Ovres 
is suggested in the critical note on 1301 a 39. 
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ddyapytay 4 thy povapylays ere mepl Tod paddov Kai9 
Arrov, otov ) ddvyapxlav ovoay eis TO paGddov ddtyapxel- 
15 00a 7) eis 7d ArTov, 7} OnpoKpariay ovcav eis TO badXov 
Onpoxpareicbat 4 eis 75 ArTov, dpmotws S¢ Kal emi Tov 
Nourdv modireav, ) iva émitabdow 4 aveOdowv Ere mpds 10 
TO pépos TL KwWhoat THs ToATElas, olovy apxyv Twa KaTa- 
oTioat ) dvedev, domep ev Aaxedaipovt pact Atcavdpoy 
20 TIVES emlxelpjoa KaTaddoa tiv Baoirelav kai ITavoa- 
viav tov Baoidéa riv edopelay’ kal ev ’Emiddépve dé pe- 
TéBarev % modiTela KaTa& popiov, avTl yap Tav guvdrdp- 
xov Bovdry émoinoay, eis O& THY HAtatay éewdvayKés Eotw 11 
ert Tov éy TO Todiretpatt Badifev Tas apxds, brav 
25 emiupndgi(nrat adpyy Tis, ddvyapxixoy d& Kai 6 dpxov 6 
eis fv év TH mwoditela Tatty) mavTaxod yap oa 7d dvicov 
} oTdows’ ob pry (ei) Tos dvicois bmdpxet avaddoyoy (did.0s 
yap Bacireia dvicos, éav 7 ev ioos)’ ddws yap 7d toov 
(ntobyres oracidfovew. tore dt Sitrov 76 toov’ 76 péy yap 12 
30 apiOu@ 7d de Kar’ a€iav éotiv, Réyw dé apiOus pev 7d 
mAHOeE i peyéOe tavtd Kal itcov, kat afiav 8 7d 7@ 
by, ofov dmrepéxer kar’ dpiOpov pv tom Td tpia Toiv 
dvoiy kal rabra Tob évds, Noy O€ Ta TérTapa Tov dvoiy Kai 
tadra Tod évés' itcov yap pépos Ta dbo T&Y TETTApwY Kal 
3576 tv tov dvoiv' dudwo yap julon. sporoyobyres 8 7513 
amd@s civat Sixaov 7d Kat déiav, Siadépovtat, xabdrep 
€X€xOn mpéorepov, of pey srt, édv KaT& TL toot dow, Sdrws 
toot vouifovew eivat, of 6’ bri, édy Katé Te dvicol, mdv- 
tov dvicwy afiotow éavtots, 61d kal pddota dbo yivovrat 14 
40 ToALTElat, Ohpos Kal ddtyapxia: eyéveta yap Kal dperh 
1302 a é€v dAtyows, Taira 8° ev mreloow' edyeveis yap Kat aya- 
Oot obSapod éxardv, evaropor St moddAaxod, 7d dé 
amdGs mdvtn Ka’ éxatépay rerdxOat thy icdrnta gad- 
Aov. davepoy 8 €x Tod cupBaivoytos’ ovdepia yap pbvipos 
8 €K TOY TOLOUT@Y ToALTEL@Y, TovTOU S aizLoy bri advvaToV amb 15 


16 
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4 
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Tov mpérou Kal Tod év dpyh huaptnpévov py dwayray eis 7d 
Tédos Kakdv TL. did Set Ta pey apiOuntixh iodtnte xpF- 
cOa, 7a O& TH Kar’ dglav, Spws St dogpadreotépa kai 
aotaciacTos paAXov % Snuoxpatia THs ddvyapyxtas, ev pey 
yap Tats ddvyapxiais éyylyvcvrat vo, } Te mpds GAAHAOVS 
ordois Kat ért 4 mpos Tov Ohpov, ev Se rais Snpoxparias 
) ™pos THv ddtyapxiav povoy, ait@ S& mpos adréy, 8 Tt 
kai @f.ov eimeiv, ovK éyylyverar TO Ojum ordois’ ere be 
1) €K TOY pécwy Todtela eyyuTépw Tod Shuou 7 [x] Tay SAL 


4 2 \ 2 7 ~ , An 
yov, nTrEep EaTly AapadrecTatn TY ToLOUTwY ToXLTELOY, 


Io 


15 


"Emel 6 cxorotpev éx tivey al te ordoes yiyvovTat 2 


c 


kat ai peraBoral mept tras modirelas, AnTTéov Kabddov 
an \ ) Ay ‘ Q 9s IA DEN ‘ \ 
MpeTov Tas apxas Kal Tas airias a’ray, iol dy oyxeddv 
as elmety Tpels Tov apiOpuor, ds Stopiotéov Kal’ abras Tir@ 
~ ~ \ - ~ y 4 \ 
mp@rov, oct yap AaBely THs TE ExovTEs oTacidfover Kal 
tivey évexev, Kal tpirov tives dpxal ylvovrat T&v ToAuTI- 
K@v Tapaxav Kal THY Mpds GAAHAoUS oTdocEwY, TOD pev ovV 
adrovs €xEly TS pds THY peTaBodriv aitiav Kabddov pda- 
Alara Oeréov rept As On Tvyyxdvopey eipynkétes, of pev 
Ss) Sees, 2 7 lA x 7 x 
yap tooTnTos Eple“evol oTacidfovolv, av vopifwo. €aTTov 
éxev dvtes too Trois mdeovertovaty, of d& THS avicdtyTos 
Kal THs wmepoxns, adv vrodapBdvacw dvtes dvicot pi) 
mréov exew GAN’ icov } rarrov (rovrwv 8’ Eat pév dpé- 
yerOa Sixaiws, tote dé Kai ddixws)’ édAdtTOVs TE yap dv- 
ed oy ie 4 > ae 4 a e ? 
Tes Omws toot dot otacidgovet, Kal too. bytes Saws pel- 
“~ > iy Ka X 
(ous. mas pey ody ExovTEs Tata fovaLy, ElpnTat mepl wv de 
- 2 ‘ Vi ‘ \ \ ) ay of ‘\ 
oracidgovaty, earl Képdos Kai Tin Kal TavavTia TovTOLS: Kat 
Bal \ A ry ~ 
yap ariiav pevyovtes Kal (npiav, 7 brép abtav 7 Tov 
a > by 
pirwv, oTacidfovoty év Taig wodcow" ai d airiat Kal ap- 
SY ~ U4 50 ? 7 é 6 \ 2 4 
xai Tov Kwicewy, Bev adtoi Te diaTiervtar Tov Eipnpevov 
, N s ~ 7 ay \ £ Q > 6 X\ 
Tpomov Kai wept Tov AEXOEvT@Y, EoTL pev ws TOV apLOpor 
¢ A A > 4 Ay ¢ 7 x ob Zz ) 
énta Tuyxdvovetv ovoat, EaTt © ws mrelovs. wv OVO péEy EoTL 
A ? 4 XN 2, X 
ravTa Tois elpnévois, GAN ovx woatTas’ did Képdos yap 
DZ 


20 


25 


30 
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kal did Tiiv mapogivovrat mpds adAAnAovs ObX Wa KTIH- 


cal 3 ? Cae: 
40 cwvtat ohiow aitois, domep eipntat mpoTepov, GAA ETE- 


1302 b pous épavres Tods pev Sikaiws Tods & adixws mrEoveKTobYTAS 


rovrov’ ere did bBpw, dia PoBov, did vaepoxyv, did Ka- 
\ 
rappovnow, dia avgnow Thy mapa Td advddoyov: Ert dE 
> 
dAdov tpomov Ov épibefav, dt ddrtywpiav, Oia puxporyTa, 
3 80 dvopodtnta, Tobrov dé UBpis pev Kal Képdos Tiva ~xovce 
ob Si “~ Bg 6 2 Fa ¢ va 
tvamiv Kal mas aitia, oxeddv éott havepdv' bBpifovtov 
Te yap Tay &v Tals dpxats Kal mAEovEKTOUYT@Y BTATLa (ovat 
Kal mpos adAnAous Kal mpods Tas morzeElas Tas didovcas 
\ 2 4 7 € \ “4 oe (Poesy ! > ~~ ~ 
Tv egovoiayv’ 7 dé mAcovegia yiverat OTE pev amo TeV 
10 (Siwy, dré 8 amd Tay Kody, Sfrov dé Kal H Tih, Kal 
4 2 \ A SUEZ, , - \ BY > Vee 
ti Otvatat Kal mas aitia ordcews’ Kal yap avTol atima- 
? Ne Cane te 7 las 
(opevor Kai dddous SpOrTEs Tiu@pévous oTacid(ovew* TaidTa 
hy: ANG X - er X XN I f/f Ral ~ , 
€ addixws pey yiveral, Srav mapa thy agiav 7) TipovTai 
tives 7) atipdtwvra, Sixaiws O€, Grav KaTa& Tiyv agiay, 
5) > a 
15 6¢ brepoxiy O€, drav tis 7 7H Suvdper pelfov, H els 7 
mXelous, 7) KaTa THY ToAW Kal Thy SbvapLY TOD TrodTED- 
patos’ yiverOar yap clwbev Ex THY ToLovT@Y povapxia 7 
duvacreia, 51d éviayod eidOacw dorpakifey, ofov év “Apyet 
\ ~ ~ 
kal ‘AOnynow: Kalror BéXtTiov e€ apyns dpadv Sras pr evé- 
20 GovTat TocodTov UrepéxovTes, 7) EdoavTas yevéerOar (acbat 
ed A \ Z i“ 
torepov. did d€ PbBov cracidgovew ot Te HdiKnKdTes, dedid- 
Tes pi) d@ot Sikny, Kal of péddovTes adikeicOa, BovdAdpe- 
~ € 
vot dOdcat mpiv adixnOjvat, Somep ev Pédd@ avvéctnoav 
€ ? ~ 
of yvdpipo. emi tov Ojpov did Tas émipepopévas Sixas, 
DY te a 
25 Ola Katappdvnow O& Kai oracidgover Kal émitibertat, ofov 
»” ~ > ye ¢ ‘4 ae € ‘ 7 
€v TE Tals oALyapxtals, OTavy mAElovs @olv of MH METEXOV- 
Tes THS ToNTEtas (Kpeirrous yap olovrat ecivat), Kal év Tats 
Snpokpatiass of emopor Katappovyocavtes THs atagias Kal 
, 4 e \ > 
avapxias, otov Kat ev OnBais pera tiv ev Oivopitros 
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¢ a 2) 3s 7 \ la re 
9 Meyapéwv & dragiav kal dvapxiav yrrnbertav, Kai év 
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Zupaxovoas mpd THis Té\@vos tupavvidos, Kai év ‘Pdda 6 

6 Ojpos mpd THS éravactdocws, yivovrar dé Kal di: ad—now 
Thy wapa& 7d avddoyov petaBoral T&v TorLTELGY, doTEp 
yap oc@pa ék pepoy ovyKeitat Kal det advfédverOar avd- 35 
Aoyor, iva pévn 4 ovpperpia, ef S& ph, POcipera, drav 6 

\ \ 2 lan ay \ Muy A A 
fev movs TeTTdpwov TnXav 7 TO 0 AAO Cpa Svoiv om- 
- 4, 
Oapatv, éviore dé Kay eis ddrdAov Cdov petaBdArot popdjy, 
2 XN 4 \ X\ u} AS < A XQ AX > 7 
€l PN povovy KaTa Toodv aXAA Kal KaTa TO Toldv avéa- 
X N 2 4 e \ / A 2 
VOLTO Tapa TO avddroyov, OUTW Kal MOALS avyKELTAL EK 40 
Hepav, av modAdkis davOdver Tt avéavomevov, olov 751303 a 
aN bp , a 2 ~~ fe \ la SS 
TOY ambpwv TAnOos ev Tais Snpokpariats Kal modLTeLats, 

7 ovpBaiver & éviore TobTo Kai di& Tbyas, olov év Tépavte 
€ , ‘\ ] - cas a « Q ~ 
nTTnGévT@Y Kal amodopévwv TOAA@Y yvapiyov brd TeV 
"Lanbvyov pixpoyv totepov tév Mndixév Snpoxpatia éyévero 5 
2 -: \ J a lan b] ~ ¢ , >’ 7 
€k moATelas, Kal ev “Apyer Tov ev TH EROdun arrodopé- 
voy vd Kreopévovs tot Adkwvos nvaykdcOnoay mapadé- 

lan 4 7 >| 2 au tZ > 4 
~acba: Tov mepioikay Tivds, Kai €v ‘AOjvas aruyotyTov 
lot € vA 2 4 bb, teh A X 2 v4 
me(H of yvdpipor EAdTTOUS eyévovTo Oia TO EK KaTaXbyoU 

8 otpatevecOat bd Tov Aakwyikiy médenov, cupBaiver dé 10 
Totro Kai év tais Onpokparias, Hrrov dé mdrEldvev yap 
Tév evTépav yiwopévav Tov ovtolay atvfavopévoy peTa- 

9 BaddAovow eis ddAvyapxias Kal dvvacreias. petaBddXover 
& ai modtretar Kal dvev atdoews Sid TE Tas EpiOeias, do- 
mep ev ‘Hpaig (€& aiperdv yap dia roiro emoinoay Kdypw- 15 

is, OTL N poo ys €p.d é i dv ddvyeplay, 6 
Tas, drt npodyTo Tovs épiOevopévous), Kal dv ddtywpiay, drav 
édowolv eis Tas adpxas Tas KuUpias maplévar Tos pi THS 

7 Ya ce > ? Sa) 7 ca): , 
moditelas didouvs, domep ev Mpe@® KatedvOn 1 odALtyapyxia 

A ¢ 3 
Tov apxdvTov yevouévou Hpakdcoddépou, ds é§ ddryapxias 

7 \ , ? etsy 5 x \ 

10 moAtTelav Kal Onpokpatiay KaTeckevacev*’ ert 1d TO Tapa 20 
puxpov? Ayo 6& rapa pxpov, dre modAdKis AavOdver pe- 
yarn ylvonévn petéBacis Tay vopitwr, btav mapopeot 

S a A 2 A 7 Q ky X 7 , 
TO puxpov, domep ev AuBpakia puxpov jv TO Tipnpa, TE- 

? oar, > x Os £ d \ BN SH \ Le oe 
Aos & (dm) ovdevds Hpxov, as eyyds dv 7 pndev Siapépov Tod 
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Ve a i 
2g pndev TO pixpov. oTacwTikdy dé Kal TO wi OpopvdAor, Ews 11 
2 ~ , 
dv ovpnveton (SomEp yap ovd x Tob TvX6vTos TAHOouS TALS 
lant if f 
ylyverat, obrws odd év TO TvxXbvTL xpbvo)* 616 Boo Ady 
auvolkous ed€EavTo 7 émoikous, of mAEloTot dlectaciacay, olov 
> e 
Tpofnvios "Axatol cuvdknoay SvBapi, eira mretovs of 
30 Ayaiol yevouevoe e€€Badrov tods Tporfnviovs, dbev 7d ayos 
cuvéBn trois SuBapiras’ Kal év Oovpiois SuBapirar rots 12 
Cas ~ A col 
cuvoiknoac (mdeovextely yap af.odvTes ws opeTépas THs 
xepas é€érecov) Kai Bufavtiows of Emorxos émiBovdedovtes 
? - 
popabérres e€érecoy did paxns’ Kal Avticcato: Tos Xiwv 
35 puyddas elodeEduevor Sid padxns ef€Barov, Zayxdaio 
> 
dé Sapiovs tmodcEdpevor e€érecov avdrot Kai Arodr-13 
Awviarar of ev TO Ev€eivm mivtw Emoixovs émayaydpevot 
2 a \ ee QA by \ ‘ fe 
éotaciacav’ Kal Jvpakovoror pera Ta TUPaviKa Tods ~évous 
At ~ ‘a 7 iA 2 7 - 
1303 b Kal rods pcOogpdpous modiras moinodpevor éotaclacay Kat 
els padynv AArAOovr Kat ‘Audumorirat deEduevor Xadkidéov 
amotkous e€érecov bd TovT wy of TrEtoTOL adTaY. [ cTacLd over 14 
& ev pev tais ddvyapxfais of modAol as dédikotpevor, dre 
5 OU peTéxovat Tov towy, KaOdrep elpnrat mpdrepor, icor dyTes, 
év 6¢ tats Snpoxpariats of yv@pipor, drt petéxovor Tov 
iswy ovk toot dvres.|. oraotdgovar dé eviore at mores Kai Sid 15 
\ oe: er ‘\ ? a a4 € 4 SX XX s 
Tovs Témous, bray ph edpuads Exn 1 Xopa mpds Td play 
© a 
elvat modu, olov év Kdagopevais of eri Xvtpw mpds Tods 
10 €v viow, Kai Kodopdvioe kat Norteiss kat “AOjvnow odx 
bpoiws eioiv, NAA paAXov Snpotikol of Tov ITeipare olxodv- 
Tes Tov TO dot, BaTEep yap ev Tois ToAguos af diaBd- 16 
ces TOY OxETaY, Kal TOY TdvU opULKpOY, dlaoTHoL Tas 
gddayyas, oUrws toike Taca Siapopda moeiy Sidoracwy, 
15 MeyloTn ev ovv tows didotacis apeTt Kai poxOnpia, cita 
~ \ - \ A XN (hs ve (4 7 ~ e 
mAovTos Kal mevia, Kal oUTw On) ETEpa ETEpas MGAXOY" wv 
, Nate 9 s ) ¢ 7 X > € Z > 
4. pia Kal 4 elpnpévn eoriv. ylyvovtTat pev ody ai otdcets od 
“s\ ~ “~ D 
Tept piKpav add EK piKpov, cTacidgovar dt mepl peyddror, 


Kadota O& Kai ai pixpal icxvovow, bray év Tots Kupiots 
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vd Low a % 2 Le ) ~ 3 7 
yevovrat, olov auvvéByn kal év Supakotvcais ev Tois apyaioss 20 
xpovos’ peréBadre yap % moditela éx dto veavioxwy ora- 

2 ron) b ~~ yf 
clacdvTwv, €v Tails apxats dvtwv, mepi épwrikiy airiar, 
2 Oarépou yap amrodnpodvros éraipos dy Tis Tov épdpevov adtod 
‘3 ca 4 ? > ~ - - 
bremoijoato, médw 0 éxelvos ToUT@ yaderqvas Tiv yu- 
vaika avtod dvéreicev ws adtov édOeiy’ GOev mpocrauBa- 25 
3 vovTes Tovs Ev TO TroALTEHpaTL OlecTaciacay mdvTas, Si6TEp 
apxopévov evrAaBeiobat det tev ToLovTwY, Kal Siadrdew Tas 
TOV HyEepovev Kal dvvapévwov otdceis’ ev dpxh yap yiyve- 
Ne eZ, “ oO 3 ‘ re ¥ «7 > 7 
Tat TO dudprnpa, 7 O apy A€yeTar Hutov eivat mavTés, 
oe = oN 2 a EN A 4 7 > ta YA I 4 
@oTe Kal TO €v AUTH piKpdvy audpTnua dvddoydv éatt pos 30 
47a éy Tois dros pépeciv, Odrws O€ ai TOV yvwpipev ord- 

, ~ \ ‘\ er ra e 2 
gels ouvamro\avely Tolovar Kat THY OANY TOA”, olov EV 
‘Eoriaia cvvéBn pera Ta Mnoixd, dv0 addepdy epi ths 
Tay TaTpdov vouns dtevexPévTwr 6 pev yap amropdérepos, 
as ovK dropatvovros | Oarépou| thy odoiay obde rov Onoavpor 35 
a e £ iA id aN é vA ¢ iy ¢ ot 
dv edpev 6 marhp, mpoonyeto Tovs SnporiKods, 6 6 repos Ex@v 

5 ovolav TmoAdjjy Tods edmopous, Kai év Aeddois ex Kndelas ye- 
vomévns Siapopas dpxi) wacav éyéveTo Tav oTdoEewy THY 
botepov' 6 pev yap olwvicdmevds Tt obumT@pa, os HAOEV 1304 a 
éml tiv vipdnv, od AaBov amjrOev, of 3 ds bBpicbevres 
Diep a e ~ 7 bv » € € i 
évéBadrov tev lepav xpnudtov OvovTos, KdmeiTa ws lepd- 

6 ovAoy améxtevay, Kal mept Mirvajvny dé é€ émixrAnpov 
ardcews yevouevns TodAd@v eyéveTo apxi) Kak@v Kal Tod 5 

~ , e 
morépou Tov mpos AOnvaiovs, ev @ Ildéxns eae rhv wodw 
ous , \ a he x : 
aitov' Tipopdvovs yap Tév evmopwv Tivos KaradirévTos 
Sto Ouvyarépas, 6 mepiwabels Kai ob AaBay Tots viéow abrod 
a ae > * 
Aé~avdpos Hpk THs ordcews Kal tods AOnvaiovs mapd€uve, 
7 mpogevos @v THS ToAEwS. kal év Paxedow €€ €mtKArpov to 
Ve ee ‘ M Zs X\ M "4 P ‘ 
ardoews yevouerns mept Mvacéav tov Mvdowvos marépa kai 

> 4 A > Af ¢ a cf of \ en Ee ~ 

Evévxparn ov ’Ovopapxov, % atdois arn apx7) TOU lepot 
an a > 
modépov KatéoTn Tois Poxevow, petéBare O€ Kal ev Eni- 


4 “g 2 NS € A Va 
ddpvm % WodiTeia EK Yaplkov' UmTouynoTEevodpevos yap 
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aA Ve, 
tis [Ovyarépa], ds e(nuiwoey avdroy 6 Tob tmopynatevbevros 
n AL ‘ 
marTip yevouevos Tov adpxdvTay, Gtepos cvpmapédaBe Tovs 
lou \ ‘ 
éxros THS moAtrelas as éennpeacbels, petaBddAdovar Oe Kal 
loa i > ~ 
eis dAvyapxlay Kal «is Ofpov Kal els moditelay EK TOU 
Ps. = ry A A , an , 
evdokipjoal Tr 7 avgnOjvar 7} apxelov 7% poploy THS T0- 
2 eS) ? le / \ ’ ua 2 ~ 
Aews, ofov 4h ev "Apelm maym Bovdr eddokijoaca ev Tols 
Mnoikois eéoge ovvtovwrépav Toijoat Thy modtTeiav, Kal 
f on a 
mévw 6 vautixds Bxdos yevdpevos altios THS Tepi Yada- 
~ 7 \ é XN Va ~ ¢ Pe é X ‘ x 
piva vixns Kal dua tatrns THS Hyemovias Oia Thy Kata 
O6dratrav Stvapw thy Snpoxpatiav ioyupotépay émoincer, 
\ 2 | € 7 50 Me \ XN 2 
Kal ev “Apyer of yvdpipor eddokiyunoavTes mepi Thy ev 
Mavrweia pdxny thy mpos Aakedatpoviovs émexetpnoar 
Katadvey Tov Onpov, Kat év Suvpaxovoats 6 Shpos aittos 
va lad fi ~ 2 ~ N ? we > 
yevopevos THs vikns Tob Todéuou Tov mpdos AOnvaiovs ex Tro- 
Airelas fs Onpoxpariay peréBadev, Kal ev Xadkidc Pogov 
A - ~ tion 7 c én 3 X IAN 
Tov tUpavvoy peTa& TOV yvopinev 6 SHuos averkav edOds 
elyero THS moAdTelas, Kal év "AuBpakia maédWw eoatTo 
x 7) ’ EPP 4 TOS 
ITepiavSpov cuvexBarav Tots émibeuévors 6 Ojpmos tov TH- 
d € A ve . S 7 Ware XY 
pavvoy eis éavtoy Tepléotnoe TY ToAiTElav, Kal bddrws 87) 
a Aa oy 
def todTo py AavOdvew, as of Svvdpews aiTiot yevdpevor, 
x > lot \ by ‘ ‘ Ni Ss ef we ‘\ 
kat iSi@rat Kal dpxai Kai gvdal Kal ddrAws pépos kai 
¢ a a , a ee ¢ yi ~ 
Orrotovody TAHOs, oTdow Kiwotow* 7) yap of TobToLs POovoby- 
TES TLL@pEvOLS &pXoVEL THS TaTEwWS, 7) OUTOL Oia THY DTEpoxHy 
> z 7 SREEN ~ BY4 a ? € an 
ov Oédovor pévery ert Tay towy. KivodvTar & ai modiTetaL 
\ cd > V4 vee ~ 4 ~ va 3 4 
kat édrav tavavtia eivat doxodyvta pépn ThS TbdAEws iodén 
2 U4 e € 2 \ lon te > 
@ARAols, olov of mAovotoL Kal 6 Ohpos, péecov 8 7H pndev 
RA co a a 
) plkpov méprav’ dv yap modd brepéxn 6moTEpovody Tév 
HEpav, mpds TO pavep@s KpeitTov 7d Aoumdy ov Oér\EL Kivdv- 
, N Nope a) N , ’ = yn 
vevev, 610 kal of kat adperiy Stagépovtes od moLodar ordoww 
as elmeiv' ddlyot yap ylyvovTat pos tmrodAovs, KaOddou pev 
ss ‘ 4 \ Wes © > \ ‘\ LAE: a 
ovv epi méoas Tas Toditelas al dpyal Kal airiae Tey 
aTdoewy Kal Tov peTaBorA@y TodToOY ~xover Tov Tpdmov" Ki- 


voter 0€ Tas modTelas OTe pev Oia Bias bre Sé du’ aaarns, 
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dia Bias piv 7 Odes EE apxfs 7} Vorepov dvayKdéortes. 
13 kal yap % dmdrn ditth o7é pey yap eEamathoavtes 7510 
Tp@Tov exkdvT@y peTaBddrdovet Tijy Tortelav, «(0 Borepor 
Bia karéxovow adkévtov, oiov él tTév TeTpaKxoolwoy Tov d4- 
pov e&nmdtncav, ddoxovtes Tov Baciiéa yxphyata mapé- 
gelv mpos Tov moAELov Tov pds Aakedatpoviovs, wevod- 
XN ca 4 n~ 3 ie: c X\ \ > > ~ 
fevot O€ KaTéxeEly ErelpOvTO THY ToALTElav* Ore dt EE apyhs 15 
Te meioavres Kal botepoy maddy TEeLcOEvT@Y ExdvT@Y &pxov- 
> lad € lan XN ~ ‘\ YA \ f 5] 
olv av7@y. amd@s pev ovv EPL TMadaas Tas ToXtTElas EK 
Tov elpnuévoy ovpBEBnke ylyvecOai Tas peTaBor\gas’ 
” cy > 
Ka Exacroy & «idos modtreias éx rotTwy pepifovtas 5 
\ 4 ~ an) € XN x 4 Me 
Ta ovpBaivovta det Oewpeiv, al pév ody Snpokpariar pd- 20 
AioTa peTaBdddrovor dia Tiyv Tav Snpaywydév doéAyeLay" 
st X XN 27 ~ ow x > iA oy 
Ta pev yap iia cvKopaytobvres rods Tas ovcias ExovTas 
7 2 be 4 \ \ \ 2 i £ \ 
cvotpégovoty abtots (cuvdyet yap Kal rods éxOiorous 6 Kowds 
poBos), Ta d& Ko 7d TAHOOS Emdyovres. Kal ToiTo emi 
aN EY ys - A ‘st \ b lad q 
2 moAdA@y adv tis idor ylyvipevoy obtws, Kal yap &v KG % 25 
Onpoxpatia peréBare Tovypay eéyyevopévav Snpaywyav 
{of yap yvdpipor cvvéotnoav) Kai év “Pddq uc Bopopdy 
Te yap of Snpaywyol emédpigov, Kat exdAvoy amodiddvat 
Ta Oherdpeva Tois tTplnpdpxos, of de dia Tas emipeEpo- 
va 7 > 7 6 a i nD ‘ on 
pévas Sikas nvaykdoOnoay ovotdvrTes Katadicat Tov d%- 30 
3 pov, Katedt0n dt Kal év ‘Hpakdela 6 Shpos pera tov 
amouicpov evOds did Todvs Snpaywyovs’ adiKovpevor yap 
eee WENaN € Le 27 By b Ta € 
im adbtév of yvopipor é€émimtov, Emerita aOpoicbévres of 
2 We. ‘\ V4 z x lo 
4 éxmimrovtes Kal KaTeAObvTeEs KaTédvoay Tov Onpoyv. mapa- 
mAnoiws O€ Kal 4 év Meydpos KatedtOn Snpoxparia® of 35 
yap Onpaywyol, iva xphwata Exwor Snpevew, e€€Baddov 
moAAovs THY yvopliuwv, Ews Todos Eroincay Todvs ghevyor- 
ras, of 0 KariovTes éviknoay paxdpevor tov Ojpmov Kat 
Jie a 2 ie. fa \ JEN \ \ 
KkatéoTnoayv THv ddAtyapxlav. ovvéBn dé TavTOv Kal Trept 
Ktpnv ent ris Snpoxpatias Hv KatéAvoe Opacbpaxos, 1305 a 


Baxeddv 6& Kal emi Tav Gddov dy Tis idor OewpGv Tas pe- 
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a ef 
TaBoras Tolrov éxovoas Tov Tpdmov, éTé pev yap, iva 
Xapifovras, ddiKobdyTes TOs yywplyous cuvLaTaaL,7 TAs OVTias 
a ~ X 
5 advaddoTous TroLotvTes 7) TAS Mpoaddous Tats eLToOupyiats, OTE 
dé diaBdddovtes, i’ Exyoor Onpevewy TA KTHpaTa THY ToU- 
, Y} 
ciwv, émi d& Tv apyaiwr, bre yévoiro 6 adros Onpayo- 6 
yos Kal otparnyés, eis tupavvida peréBaddrov? oyeddv yap 
of mAcloTor TOY dpxalwyv tupdvvev éx Snpaywyay yeyova- 
io gl, alriov d& Tob TéTe pey ylyvecOar viv O& py, dri TOTET 
pev of Snpaywyol joay éx t&v otpatnyotvtey (od yap 
Ness 2 - is! a £ ~ 5 , e 
mo devot joav éyev), viv dé THS PyTopiKHs nvénuevns ol 
Suvdpevor éyerw Snpaywyoto. pév, dt’ amepiay O& Tov 
TohepK@Y ovkK emiTiOevTat, TAY el mov Bpaxd TL yéyove 
~ 2 7 » - la ~ K ~ 
15 To.odTov, éylyvovTo dt Tupavvides mpdTEpoy paddrov 7 viv 8 
kal di& 7d peyddras dpxas éyxepifecOai Ticw, doTEp 
2 2 d lon 7 5 ~ x x ‘ 
ev Midjt@ €k THs mpuTaveias’ modAGy yap Hy Kal pe- 
hy Po £ - 4 Ms \ XQ Xi Si 
yddov Kvpios 6 mpvtavs. ere SE Sid 7d pi peydras 
iy te x ? 3 ? py ~ bd ~ a x 
eval TOTE TaS MoAELS, GAN ETL T@Y aypo@v olKEly TOV 
20 Onpoy adaxoAov dvTa mpds Tois Epyois, of mpoordrar Tod 
Cn 4 \ a y 7 2 7 a 
Onpou, bre mrodeutkol yévouwto, Tupavvidi émetiOevTo. mdvTes 9 
\ ~ 4 (aa ~ U4 4 ¢ X “4g Ss ¢ 
6é roiTo pwr bd Tod Onmou micrevOEertes, 4) SF miaTIs Hy 7 
dmréx Pera % mpos Tods mAovatous, oiov ‘AOjvnot re Ilevciorpa- 
TOS oTacidoas mpods Todvs Tedtakovs, Kal Oeayévns ev Meyd- 
25 pols Tay edmépov Ta KTHvNn adrocgpdgas, AaBov mapa Tov 
\ 2 1A ‘\ 4 cad 7 
moTapov émivésovtas, Kat Aoviowos Katnyopav Aadvaiov 10 
kat T@v TAovoioy 7EbOn THS Tupavvidos, did Tiv exOpav 
miotevbels os Snpotikds Sv, peTaBdAdovor dE Kal ex THS 
matpias Onuokpatias els tiv vewrdrnv’ Orov yap aiperat 
\ © > 4 X\ > iS 4 z € ad \ € lod 
30 pev ai apyai, pi amd Tiunudroy d€, aipetrar dé 6 OF- 
Hos, Onpaywyodvtes of crovdapxi@vtes eis TOTO Kabioraouv 
> a ~ a 
@s KUpiov elvat Tov Ojpov Kal T@v vouwy, dkos de Tod 411 
pH yvecOa H) Tod yiverOa Arrov 7d Tas gudads hépetv Tods 
dpxovras, GAA ph wdvta tov Ohpov, Tay pev ody On- 
an € \ 4 ~ \ sy CA 
35 Hokpatiov ai petaBodal yiyvovtar maoar oxeddv Sia Tad- 
Tas Tas aiTias® 
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> 
Ai & dbdtyapxfat peraBdddovor did S00 pddLtcTa Tpd- 
Tovs Tovs pavepwrdrovs: Eva pév éav adikGor TS TAOS 
(was yap ixavos yiverat mpootdrns, pddiocra 8 bray e€ 
avTns ovpBh THs oAtyapxias yiverOar Tov yEemova, Ka- 40 
Odrep ev Né€m Avydauis, ds Kal érupdvynocev borepov Tov 
2 Nagiwv) gx d& Kal 4 &€ dddov apxi) oTdcews Siago- 1305 b 
Bee CaN \ \ 2 IA a our, > a yy aint LanetS 
pas’ oré pev yap é€ attdv toy evrépwv, od Tav bvTwr 
> wn ~ 
& év rats dpxais, ylyverat Karddvois, bray ddrlyo odé- 
dpa dow of év tais tiyais, ofov év Maccadia cai ev 
x h. 2 ¢ ‘4 ‘ 2 ) - la 
Iorpm kai €v Hpakdeia kai év &ddXas Tédeot cupBEBn- 5 
3 Kev’ of yap pt peTéxovTes TOY apxoy Exivovy, ews peré- 
AaBov of mpecBirepor mpdbtrepov Tav adedpov, VaTEpoy 6” 
of vedTEepor Tadd ov yap apxovow eviaxod pév dpa ma- 
vd \ c7 2 ~ X € - \ € 7A 
THp TE Kal vids, éviayod dé 6 mpecBUTepos Kal 6 vEedTEpos 
adedpos’ Kal évOa pév moditikwrépa éeyéveto 4 dAtyapyxéa, 10 
POW, ? 2 lon > A a € , cM es 
év *Iorpm 6 els djpov admerededrnoev, €v Hpaxdeia 0 e€ 
4 éhatrévey eis éEaxootous HrOev’ peréBare Oé Kai ev Kvido 
n oALyapxla oTaclacdvT@Y TOY yvwpipov aditav mpds abTods 
od \ > 7 2 - 4 yr 9 4 
dia 7d dAéyous petéxew Kat, KaOdrep cipnrat, «i marhp, 
vidy pry peréxev, pnd ef mrceiovs adedgoi, GAN 7 Tov 15 
mpeaBvrarov, emiaAaBopevos yap araclagévTay 6 dfpos, Kat 
AaBov mpoordrny ék Tov yvwpipwv, émiEwevos expdtnoer, 
5 dobevés yap 76 atacidfov. Kai vy "EpvOpais dé emi rijs 
wn ~ ’ 7 2 ~ s2 Bs - , 
tav Bacirdiddy odvyapxias év Tois apxaios xpéivols, Kai- 
A ’ , A 5) A 7 Cd y 
TEp Kah@S €mipeAopévov TOV Ev TH TodTEia, Suws did 20 
To tm o6Alyov dpxecOat dyavaxrav 6 Ohpos peréBade 
x 4 ~ ? ee ¢ ) Ceara! \ 
Thy TwoAlTeiav, KivodvTat O ai bdryapxiat €€ adTav Kal 
6 ia gdidoverkiay Snpaywyotvtov’ % Onpaywyla de ditrh, 
¢ N ) > a A 7 5) - Q 8 N 
) pev év avrois trois ddéyos (eyylyverat yap Snpaywyds 
la 25 7 42 e 2 ~ 7 "AON € 
kav wdvu oAdtyo. @owv, olov év Tos Tpidkovta ‘AOnynow of 25 
‘ a y+ \ ee lol \ 
mepi Xapikhéa toxvoav rods tpidkovta Snpaywyobvtes, Kal 
év tos teTpakocios of mepl Pptyixov tov advtdov tpdmov), 


ef 


}) drav tov dxdov Onpaywydow of év TH ddtyapxia dvtes, 
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a 4 
otov év Aapton of modiropidaxes Sid 7d alpeicOat abrods 
> Be 
30 Tov dxAov ednpaydyouv, Kai év boats ddtyapxlats ovX ovTOL 
a a ? X 
alpobvrat tas dpxas é€ ay of dpxovTés elowv, GAX al pev 
dpyal éK Tiynpdtov peyddrov éicly 7 EéTatpldv, aipodyrTat 
? a re a“ Cees: a iy 2 , 7 7Q. 4 
& of brdira H 6 Ojpos, brep ev ABid@ ovvéBatvev, Kal 
drov Ta SikacThpla piy Ex TOU ToALTedparos Eat’ Snpayo- 
35 yoovres yap mpos Tas Kpioes peTaBddAXover Tv TodiTElav, 
lol a ? 
Omep Kal ev ‘Hpaxdela éeyévero TH &v 7H Ilév7@* ert 8 
“ us ec & 
éray €viot eis €AadTTOUS EAKwoL Tiv OdALyapxiav: of yap TO 
icov (ntotyres dvaykd¢govrat BonOoy érayayécbar tiv d7- 
4 X\ bY =~ > 7 SY ee 
pov, ylyvovrar d& petaBoral ths ddvyapxias Kal Grav 
2 7 - cA ~ 3 Coa \ \ € ~ 
40 dvaddéowot Ta tdia (@vTES aoedy@s’ Kal yap of ToLovToOL 
a me No SR 7 2 4 S Sen 
Kalworoueiy (ntodol, Kal 7 Tupavvids emitibevtar adrol 7 
1306 a KatacKevd(ovoty Erepov, wamep ‘Immapivos Atoviicioy év Zv- 
pakotoais, kai év Audimédre, @ dvoua fv KXeéripos, rods 
érroikous Tovs Xadkidéwv Hyaye, kal €A\OdvT@y diectaciacev 
> S X\ \ > 7 Noe 2 Wee ch £ ‘\ ZS N 
avrovs mpos Tovs evtrépous, Kat ev Alyivn 6 Thy mpakw Thy 
5 mpos Xdpnra mpd~as eveyxeipnoe peTaBarely THY TodTelay 
Oia Toadtny aitiay’ dre pev ody edOds emtyelpotat TL KivElY, 
Ore O€ KAémrovar TA KoWd, b0ev pds avTods oTacidgovoL 
Ey ie \ € \ 2 / 2 ef 2 
7 ovToL 7) of mpds TovTovs paxdpmevor KAEMTOVTAS, OTEp EV 
? a lan fo 
Amodrdovia ovvéBn tH &v 7H IlévtTw, spovootca dé drL- 
10 yapxia ovk eddidpOopos €& abris, onpetoy de 7 év Dap- 
odd@ TodiTeias Exelvor yap dAtyor dvTEs TOAA@Y KUptol ict 
dia 76 xphoba odiow adrois Karas, Katadvovra Se 
‘ ef 2 los > 7 (ew b 7 2 ~ 
kal oTav ev TH oAtyapxia eTepay odALyapxiav EpTroldcy, 
~ 319. \ ig = \ YA dy) 7 BY ~ 
TodTo 6 é€otly érav Tod mavros ToNLTEvpaTos bAlyou byTOS TOV 
15 Meylotov apxev py petéxoow of bdlyo. mdvTes, Omep ev 
x : a 
Ayidt cuvéBn more ths modirelas yap Ov ddtyov ovens 
~ z ’ 4 , 2 7 Q X 2 Ve Gs 
Tey yepovtay odtyo. wdpmav éyivoyto dia Td atdiovs eivat 
v > 
eveynkovta dvtas, Tiy 0 aipecw duvacreutikiy eivar Kat 
c oe na “~ 2 A ry 4 - 2 nf 
dpoiay 7H Tov ev Aaxedaipor yepivTmv. yiyverar Oe pe- 


20 7a4B0A7) Tov dALyapxi@v Kal é€v Todgum Kal ev elpyHvn, 
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10 


ihe 
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3 Q lon 
év pev Todéu@ Sid THY mpds Tov Shpov amotiay oTpaTid- 
Tals avayKafopéver noOa (db yap adv é if 

yKagou xpne 6 yap dv éyxepicwcw, 
ovros moANGKis ‘ylyverat TUpavvos, dorep ev KopivOo Ti- 
pogavns’ dy d& mrclous, obrot adbrois mepimotodyTa Suva- 
oteiav), oré O€ Tatra dediéres peradiddacr TH AOE THS 25 

13 modurelas did 7d dvaykdfecOat TO Oypw yxphoba év be 
Th elphyvn Sid tiv dmiotiav Thy mpds adAHAous eyxeipi- 

AY \ ? Ni ty , A 
(ovce tiv duvdakyv orpati@tas Kat dpxovTe peoidio, os 
ted is 2 b A e 4 > - 
eviore yiverat Ktpios adudotépwy, dep auvéBn ev Aapion 
émt THs Tv “Aevadav apyfs Tay Tept Siuov Kal éy 30 
2) vA b] 5S an ¢ lo eee > , er) 9, va , 

14 ABidw emi Tay éTaipidv av jv pia 4 Ididdov, yivovra 
d€ ordoes Kal Ek TOD TrEpiwmbeicbar Erépovs UP EéTEpwv TaV 
2 lod aN fr. b) lad N: 7 6 A 7 
év Th odvyapxia attav Kal KatactacidfecOat Kara yd- 
frovs 7 Oikas, olov ex yapixns pev airias ai elpnuévat 

, ‘\ X\ 3 9 - e] ? 4, \ “~ € 
mporepov, kal Thy ev ’Epetpia 8 ddtyapxiay tiv Tay t- 35 
15 méwy Aiaydpas KarédAvoev addixnOels mept ydpov, ex Oe 

ie 7 € 2 € | Ta d la iy, he 
dikacrnpiov Kpicews 4 év ‘Hpakdela ordois éyévero Kal év 
O7nBas, éw airia poxelas Sikaiws pév oraciwrikas dé 
Toncapevev Tv KoAacw Tay pev év “Hpaxdrgela car’ Edpv- 

lod 2 
tiwvos, Tav 8 év OnBas Kar’ Apyiov' édidroveiknoay yap 1306 b 
avtovs of éxOpol dare deOqvar ev ayope ev 7H KUhorr 

‘2. 

16 moAAal dé Kal dia 7d dyav deomorixas eivat Tas dALyap- 
xXlas ind tev év TH TodTE’e Tidy SvoXepavdvTwY KaTE- 
AKOncav, domep 4 ev Kvidm kai h ev Xiw odvyapyxia. 5 

4 X\ \ > > e rv \ ‘ lod 
ylyvovrat 6 Kal amd ovupnTopatos petaBodal Kal THs 
7 ? A i > lan b ee tPeAS 
Kadovpévns mmoAdtTelas Kal TOY oALyapXl@v EV OTaLs amo 
Tiynpatos Bovdevovor Kat dikdfover Kal Tas addas dpxas 

17 &pxovowv, moAAdKis yap TO TaxOev TpGrov Tipnua mpos 
rods TapovTas Kalpovs, ®oTE peTéxely Ev pev TH ddALtyapyxla 10 
5) Yi 2 X na 7 \ De, > , ? 
dAlyous ev O€ TH WOdLITELa TOUS péEToUS, EvEeTHNpias yLyvo“Erns 
Ov etpqyny 7 80 ddAnv Tw edtvxlav cuvpBaiver ToAAaTAG- 

ig fe - Le a \ FUEEN: - A 
ciov yiyverOar Tipnpatos agias Tas abras KTHcELs, doTeE 


nmdyTas wavTwy peTéxe, OTe pevy EK Tpocaywyys Kai 
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~ a ‘ - 
1g KaTa& pukpov ywomevns THs peraBorjs Kai AavOavovons, 
ért 8&& kal OGrrov, ai pev ovv ddvyapxiat peraBdddover 
\ ‘ 
Kal oracidfovor dua To.atras airias (6dws dé Kal ai dn- 
7 Cs i 7 IE7 ae ee > Pd X 
poxpariat kal al ddvyapxiat éEiotavTa Eviore ovK Els TAS 
évavtias moNtelas GAN els Tas Ev TH atdT@ yével, olov 
20¢k Tav évvopov SnpoKkpatiay Kal ddALyapxiay els Tas KU- 
? aicy , ag ee 7 
pious kai ék rovroy els éxeivas) 
? \ ee 3 7 Lg e , ¢ xX 
7 ’Ev 8 tais adpiotoKpatiais yiyvoyTa: ai ordoets ai pev 
Oia 7d ddéyous TOy Tipady peTéxelv, drrep elpynTar Kwely Kal 
~ > fe \ X\ SS! ‘\ bd 4 Pd 4 
Tas ddtyapxias dia 7d Kal Thy dpioToKpatiay oAvyapxiay 
2 a é > > z ! b 4 7 € / > 7 
25 eval mas’ év audoTépas yap ddlyor of apxovTes, ov péev- 
\ aN >? 4 ? \ ee A ~ ‘a « 
To. die Tavrov dAlyot, éret Soxet ye Oia Tadra Kal F 
> 7 ? 7 key: - + ~ - 
dpiotokpatia odtyapyla eivat. paddtota dé TodTo cupPaivery 
dvaykatov, drav 7 Td TAROos TOY TEppovnpatiopévoy ws 
i ie li & 2 4 € 2 
dpowov Kat aperhy, oiov év Aakedaipovte of Aeydpuevor IT ap- 
6 7 2 “A L4 i X ay A me 3 
30 Oeviat (x Tov dpoiwy yap jjoav), ods dwpdcavtes emBov- 
Aevoavras awécteikavy Tdépavtos olkiatds, 7) btav Tives ATI- 
padfovrat peyddo. dvtes Kal pndevds Arrovs Kat aperiy 
a & an 
tmd Tivev évTipotépwr, oiov Avcavdpos brs Tév Baciréwr, 
\ ij BN lon an 
7 Orav advdpddns Tis avy ph peréxn Tov Tidy, ofoy Ki- 
35 vddwv 6 tiv én’ “AynaiWdov ovatioas émibeoww emi rods 
va 54 ed € XN > cand 7 e ? ’ 
Darapridtas, ert Srav of pev amropaot Hiav of & evro- 
ca \ 4 2 A la los 7 cA 
poow (kal paddiota ev Tois modEpors TobTO yiverat’ ouvéBn 
dé Kal todro év Aaxedaiporr bd tiv Meoconviakdy méXe- 


pov: dfdov dé [Kat robo] ék ris Tupraiov moijoews THs Ka- 


1307 a Aoupévns Evvoputas’ OrABipevor ydp tives did Tov modrEpov 


nglowy avddactov movety Thy xépav): ere édv Tis péyas A 

kal duvdpevos ére pet{ov ecivat, tva povapxf, domep év 

Aakedaipove Soxet Ilavaavias 6 orpatnyjcas Kata tov Mn- 

5 dixdy médepov Kal ev Kapxnddvi "Avver, ddovtar d& pd- 

Arora ai Te wodiTetat Kal al dpiotoKpatia: did Thy év adr 
e 

TH wodttela Tod Oikatov mapéxBaow, apy yap Td ph 

1] q P - &pPXT) Yap TO pT} pe- 

nn nn 5] X lal 

HixOat Kad@s év péev TH moditefa Snuoxpatiay Kai dAt- 


18 


2 


8 


10 


11 
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? > \ A > , PAP ‘ XN by U4 
yapxiav, ev d& TH adpioroKpatia tabrd te Kai Thy dperihy, 
padiota dé ra Sto" Aéyw St ra dbo Shyov Kal drdyap- 
xlav. ratra yap ai moditelal Te TeipdvTar peyvivar Kal 
ai moAdal Tév Kadouvpévov apioToKpaTiav,  diadépovor yap 

im 9 , A e 9 7 , \ 
Tov dvopafopévwy modiTelav al dpiotoKpatiat TovT@, Kal 
Pa) a A a 
Oia TodT eicivy ai pev Arrov ai d& paAdoy povisor adtoy’ 
Tas yap amokdwvovtcas paddov mpods THY dArlyapxlay apt- 
atokpatias kadodow, Tas O& mpds TO TAHOOS Toditelas’ 816- 
TEp aopadéorepat al Toatrat Tov érépwy eloiv’ Kpeirrév 
TE X x Xr ~ \ ENXr y = yy 4 
yap 7d mdeiov, Kal paddov ayamaow tooy éxovTes, 
£) ? 2 Lea ) Ig € g “A \ € - 
of 8” éy tals edmoplas, dv 4 modirela 5166 Thy brrepoyyy, 
UBpifew (nrotor Kal mdeoveteiv, Sdos 8 df’ drérepoy av 
> 4 € id 2 > ~ - ¢ a XX 
éyxAivn %) modwreia, él Tatra peOioratra: éxatépwv 7d 
fe ? Va & € X 7 > a 3 
ogérepov avfavovtwy, otov f pév moditeia els Onpov, apt- 
4 ? by ) 2 \ > 2 (2 Qe ¢ \ 
atokpatia & els ddvyapxlav 7 eis Tavavria, oiov  pev 
dpiotoxpatia eis Sfpov (ds ddiKovpevor yap wepiom@ow els 
) iov of dmopérepo.), ai dt modcretar els 6A f 
TouvavTiov mopérepot), ai d& moditelae eis ddAvyapyxlay 
? \ la \ > 3p? wy XN \ 4 XN 
(uévov yap povimov Td Kar’ agiav toov Kal 7d exew 7a 
abtav), avvéBn dé 7d elpnpévov év Oovpios’ dia pev yap 
A > Nt 3 uA a NS > \ > y 
TO Gamo TAElovOS TLUHMaTOS Elval TAS apxas Els €aTTOV 
peréBn kal els adpxela mreiw, did d& 7d THy xdpav SrAnv 
Tos yvopipovs ovyKkTicacbat mapa Tov vomov (} yap to- 
Nrela ddrvyapxixwrépa jv, bate eddvavTo mdeovexteiv) .. .* 
6 d& Shpos yupvacbels ev TO TordéEU@ TaY hpoupay Eyévero 
7 vd ) cal ~ 4 ica L oN 4 > D4 
kpeltTov, ews adeioav THs xdpas boot mAEiw Hoav exovTes. 
ére Sia 76 Tdoas TAS AploTOKpaTLKas moNTElas dALyapXe- 
\ > ry ~ @ - e Ne) 
Kas elvat pardAov TAEovEeKTOUCLY OL yva@plpol, oloy Kal EV 
Aaxedaipou eis dAtyous ai oboiat Epyovrat’ Kai ear Troveiv 


Sd 


a a 7 
& re dv Oédwor Tots yvwpipors padAdrov, Kal Kndevew bro 


\ ¢ 


Oérovoiv, 61d Kal % AoxpOv mods admddeTO Ex THS mpds 


aX 


? 
Atovictov kndeias, 5 év Snpoxparia ovk dv éyévero, ovd’ dv 


Io 


15 


20 


25 


30 


35 


> by 7 a 7 4 Ss 4 ¢ 
év dpliotokpatia ev pemlypevyn, pddiora d¢ AavOdvovaw ai 40 


dpiotokpatiat peraBdddovoa TO AvecOar Kata pLKpdv, 
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dmep eipntar év tols mpdrepov Kabdd\ov kata Taca@v Tov 
a d x A A ‘ N fe ) . 
modTe@v, OTL altiov Tov peTaBodOv Kal TO pLKpov EoTW 
nan lal a ~ 
érav ydp TL mpo@yTat TOY mpos Tiy TWodTElav, META TODTO 
\, » an a > 4 ~ A x - 
kal dAdo piKp® pelfov edxepéaTepov Kwodoty, ews av wdvTAa 
es \ 14 7 be ~ Si FN a 3) , 
Kihowot Tov Koopov. auvéBn Oe TovTO Kai enl THS Oovpiov 
moXtelas, vopou yap dvTos dia mévTEe ET@Y OTpaTNHYELY, YeE- 
, , \ “~ he A A Led ANG 
vomevol Tives ToAEutKol TOY vEewTepwov Kal Tapa TO TAHOE 
an A im A , = 
Tav dpouvpav evdokipodvres, KaTappovncayTes THY EV TOIS 
mpdypacr Kal vouifovtes padiws Katacxyjoelv, ToiTov Tov 
~ > ~ 
vopov ve emexel(pnoav MpOTov, @oT E£eivat Todvs avbrovds 
guvex@s oTpaTnyelv, dpavtes Tov Sypov adtrods xEtporovy- 
govra mpodvpos. of & eémi tovTm TeTaypévor TOY apyxdv- 
€ z 4 £ fo ‘\ ~ > 
Tov, of Kadovpevor abuPovdAol, dpuncavTes TO TP@TOY Eévay- 
Tiotcbat cuverreioOncay, brodapBdvovTes TOUTOY KivioaryTas 
Tov vomov édoew Tv &dAnv ToAdtreiav, VoTepoy dé BovdAéd6pe- 
vot KoAvely GAA@Y Kivoupév@y ovKETL TAEOY Erroiouy ovdEr, 
aGAXa peTéeBarevy % Tdéis aca THs modrTelas els Suva- 


a ~ em a ue ~ ? ¢ 
areiay TOY EmtyelpnodvTay vewrepiferv. macat 6° ai modi- 


=F VA eX x 2 (Saera CaN, Py, 4 2 
20 Teal AvovTar dre pey EF avTa@y OTe O E~@ber, dTav évar- 


s ON Ta > x ON 4 Be la \ » oe ou 

tia moAiTela 7 7) TANolov 7 mébppw pev Exovoa Je SUvaptv. 
253 

érep ouvéBawey ér AOnvaioy kai Aakedatpoviwy of pev 

yap “AOnvaio mavrayod ras ddvyapyxias, of b& Adkawves 


\ la la er X > € x fe 
Tovs Ojpous KaTéAvoy, bev peév ody ai peTaBoral yiyvovrat 


25 TOY TONLTELOY Kal ai oTdoELS, ElpnTat TXEddY" 


8 ITepi d& cwrnpias Kai Kkowf Kal ywpis éExdorns mort- 


4 td rg VA > > ie “~ X\ = on e ye 
Telas Ex dmevov ET ElrEty, mpOToy peév ody OAdov Ort, ElrEp 
” ey 7 e Co a4 \ > e 
exopev Ov wv POetpovtat ai modirelat, Exouev Kal St ov 


A Fr a py 2 - 2 4 V4 AY QA 
g@fovTal’ ToV yap EvavTioy TavavTia TroinTiKd, dOopa dé 


ld 5) ve bs XN ay a > 
30 TMTNpia evavTiov, Ev pev ovvy Tails ev KEkpapévals ToAL- 


telats Gomep dAdo Te Set Typeiv Gras pydey wapavopaot, 
\ 

kal paddiora 76 pixpov puddrrew* avOdver yap mapadvo- 
4 

Hévn % Tapavopia, domep Tas ovcias Td pLKpov damdvnpa 


avatpet moAddKs ‘yivduevov, AavOdver Se % Samdvy 
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dia 7d py aOpda yiyverOar' mapadroyiferar yap 4 did- 35 
> von 
vola wr avtav, daTEp 6 aodioTiKds Adyos’ El ExagToY pl- 
kpov, kal wévta, Todo & éart piv ws, éatt O° ds ov TO 
yap ddov kal Ta mdvTa ov piKpov, GAA obyKeiTaL ex 
4 pixpav. pilav pey ovv dvdakiy mpds tavrny Thy dpyiy 
det wovetc Oat, Ererta pH miotevev Tois codpicparos ydpw 40 
mpos 76 mAHOos cuvyxKepévors, eEehéyyxeTar yap bd Tdv 1308 a 
+ - \ v4 3 cat a ig A = EAT 
€pywov (mota dé déyopey Tv TodTELGy copicpara, mpé- 

4 4 BM ree ed wy oe; > 7? b 

5 Tepov eipnrat). eri 8° dpay bre Eviar pévovow ov pdvoy apt- 
oToKpatiat GAA Kal orAvyapxiat od did 7d dodparels civas 
Tas modTElas, GAAA Sid Td ED yxpHobat Todvs ev Tals ap- 5 
xais yivopévous Kai Tois E~w THS TodLTElas Kal Tols &v TO 

ie \ Q AS 4 n a > Css \ 
WoATEvpaTl, TOUS pey pi peTeXovTas TH pi) adiKely Kal 
T® TOvS Hyepovikods aita@v eladyew els THY TorTElay Kal 
Tovs péev didroripovs pH adikely eis atipiav Tods Sd modAXdovs 

> We XQ ¢ \ X\ \ \ fe ~ lod 
eis Képdos, mpos adrods dé Kai Tods peTéxovtas TO yphabat 10 
6 GAAHAOLs SnpoTiKOs, 0 yap emi TOD wAHOovs CnTovow of 
a) an 
Onpotikol 7d icov, Totr éml TOY cpotwy od pédvoy SiKkatov 
ddA Kal ouugpépov Eeotiv, 16 édv mrclovs dow ev TO 
TOALTEVMATL, TOAAG ouppéper THY OnpoTiKav vopobeTnLE- 
Tov, olov Td é€apunvous Tas dpxas civalt, iva mdvres of 15 
ee - y+ A 4 a BA € a 
dpowor peTéxoow eoTt yap domep Onpos On of Spovor 
QA ND. A 2 7 é AN 4 v4 
(dc6 Kal €v TOUTOLS EyylyvovTaL OnMaywyol ToAAaKLS, OoTEP 
54 , yt > « b id 2 2 € 

7 elpntat mpotepov) emeiO Arrov els duvacreias eumimrovow ai 
b] , ‘ 3 lg > >) £ “4 50 
ddvyapylar Kal dpioroxpatias (od yap dpotws pddiov Ka- 

a b] Vg va BA \ 7 2 \ \ 
Koupyjoa odAtyov xpovov &pxovtas Kai moddvv, émel did 20 
TodTo év tais dAvyapxiais Kal Snpoxparias yiyvovTat tv- 

7 A K bY £ ia 2 £ 2 2 (6 
pavvides’ 7} yap of péyotor ev Exarépe émitibevta Tupav- 

2 a4 X e Nae: ’ ¢ , A ¢ BY 
vidi, Oa pev of Snpaywyol évOa & of duvdorat, 7 of Tas 
7 x 2 A \ La BY ?, 
g peyloras txovres apxds, Srav Twoddy xXpivoy dpxwow). od- 
fovrat & ai modsretat ob povoy dia 7d méppw elvar Tov 25 
» 
Siapbeipdvrwv, adX eviote Kal did 7d eyyts’ poBovdpevor 
yap dia xElpov Exovot paddrov tiv ToriTElav’ woTE det 
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rods THs woNTElas ppovrigovras PoBovs mapackevd ey, iva 
gurdrract kal pi Katadiw@ow domep vuKTepwiy duda- 
30 Ki THY THS ToALTElas THpynol, Kal TO Téppw eyyvs TroLeEly, 
ert Tas TGV yveplyuov piroverkias Kai ordces Kal did TOY 9 
vopav meipacba del gpuddrrev, Kal tods tw THs pido- 
vektas dvras, mply mapeidndévar Kal adrovs, as 7d ev 
apxh ywopevov kakov yvavar ob Tod TuxévTos GAA TrOAL- 
35 TiKoD dvdpbs. mpos Se Thy Oia Ta Tiyshpara yryvopévny 10 
petaBoryy e€ ddtyapxias Kal todTelas, bray ovpBaivn 
Tobro pevovTwy pev Tov adTtav Tiunudtov evmopias dé 
voplopatos yryvomevns, oupdéper Tod Tiphwatos émicKo- 
Teiv TOO KoLvodD TS TAHOOS mpds TS TapedOdr, Ev boats pev 
40 WOAEoL TLYLOYTat Kat’ eviauToy, KaT& TodTOV Tov xpévor, 
1308 b év 0 rats peffoor Sid tprernpiSos 4) mevraernpidos, Kav 7H 
modXatAdatov 7) moddAcoTHpSpiov TOD mpdrepov, ev @ al TI- 
phoes Katéotnoav THs moXtTeias, vopoyv eivat Kal TA TILH- 
para émiteivew 4 adviévat, eday pev vrepBddAn, émireivov- 
5 Tas KaTd THY ToAXNaTAaclwow, éav 8 éddelrN, avlévTas 
kal €hdtt@ toidyvras Thy Tipnow. ev pev yap Ttais 6Xrl-11 
yapxtais Kal rais mrodrelais py mrowotvT@y péev ottas évOa 
pev ddryapxtay @vOa Se Sdvvacretav yiverOat ovpPaiver, 
éxeivos S& ex pev modctelas Snpoxpatiay, éx 8’ ddvyap- 
10 Xlas moNteiav 7) OApov, Kowwdy de Kal ev Shu@ Kal ddrI- 12 
yapxla [kat év povapxia] kat méon modirela prt adfdvew 
Niav pndéva mapa tiv cuppetpiav, aX padrov rei- 
pacbat puxpds Kat modvxpoviovs diddvat tisds 4 Tayd 
Heyddas (dtapbetpovtar yap, Kal gépev ob mravtds dydpds 
15 evruxiav), ef 6& ph, py Tol y aOpdas Sévras ahaipetobat 
mdr dOpsas, ddX &k mpocaywyns Kal pdédiota pev 
mreipacbat Trois vopuois ovTws dye Sore pndéva eyylyvecbat 
Todd wmepéxovra duvdper pyre gitov pre ypnudror, 
ef d& ph, arodnuntixads totcba tas mapactdces avtav. 


2 ‘ a - 
20 emel O€ Kal did Tods iSiovs Blouvs vewrepifovor, Set éuroreiy 13 
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> 2 A 3 , A 
apxXnv Tia Thy Emoouevny Tos CSvTas dovupopws mpos 
La bd \ 2 A Si 4 
Tiv modtelav, év pev Onpoxparia mpds tHv Snpoxpariar, 
2 X ? 7 oN \ > A 
ev d€ ddtyapxia mpos Thy ddAvyapylav’ spotws 8 Kal TOV 
GXov Torirel@v ExdoTn. KalTd ednpmepody dt THs mbdAEwS 
14 dvd pépos guddrrecba Sia Tas adras airtas: rovrov 8 25 
» QA i I a > L ? ) fe 
dkos 7d alel rots dytixepévors popios eyyetpife Tas 
\ A > A 
mpagers Kal Tas dpxds (déyw 8 avtixeicOar rods émet- 
Kelis TO TAHOE Kai Tods ambpous Tots edrrdpots) Kal Td TeL- 
pacha 7 cvppryvivar 7d TOY amrépwv wAROS Kal Td THY 
evroépwv 7 Td pécov avgev* Todto yap diadver Tas did 30 
15 tiv advicérnta oTdoes, péytotoy dé évy mdéon morstela 76 
\ ~ Veh ‘ ~ » > or ey - v4 
kai Tots vopos Kai TH adn oikovopia obrw Terdx Oar doTE 
py eivat Tas adpxas Kepdaivery. Tovro d& pddALoTa ev Tails 
? ~ A ~ >? Q ef 3 ~ > /Z 
16 ddAtyapxikais det tynpeiv, ov yap obrws dyavaxrodow «ipyé- 
pevot Tov dpxelv of modAol, aAAG Kal xalpovow édv TIS 35 
€@ mpos Tois idlos ocxoArdgev, ws édy olwvTat T& Kod 
kXérrev Todvs apxovtas, Tore 6’ apudorepa AvTeEl, 76 Te 
17 TOY TOY py peTéxery Kal Td TdY KEepddy, povayds de 
kal evdéxerar dua elvat Snpoxpatiay kai dpiotoKpariay, 
ei TodTo KatTackevdoeé Tis' évdéxotTo yap dv Kai Tovds 40 
yveopipovs Kal 7d mAHO0s exev & Bovdrovrar apporépovs. 1309 a 
A X BY rd ~ ~ 2) - Q \ \ a a ae a, 
TO pev yap eeivar maow dpxew Onpoxparikdy, TO dé Tovs 
> a a“ a ’ 
18 yvepipous «ivar év tais dpxais dpiotoxpatixiy, tobro 3 
+ a ‘ Sy , 3 \ “A 2 ie ¢ yy BU 
gorat drav pi 7 KEepoaivew amd Tov apxdv' of yap ao- 
pot od Bovdjoovrar dpxew TO pndév Kepdaivery, dddAX Mpos 5 
rots idiows elvar paddrov, of dé evropor duvyjoovtar Sid 7d 
nN s A A ¢ , a x 
pndevos mpocdeicba T&v Kody: woTE cuUBHTETAaL TOS pEV 
dmbpos yiyverOar edmopos Ord 76 StarpiBew mpos Tots 
epyous, Tois dt yvapipos py apxecOar bd Tay TUXOvToY, 
~ N aN XN 2 bY \ € fe - 6 
19 Tod pey ody ph KrAemTETOaL Ta Koa } Tapddools yryvécbw 10 
Tov xXpnudtov mapdvrev mavTov T&v TodiTdY, Kal avTi- 
ypapa Kata ppatpias Kat Nbxous Kal vdds Tibéclocar® 
“~ “~ 4 
Tob dt axepd@s dpxew Tipas elvar Set vevopobernpEvas 
E 2% 
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rois eddoxipodow, det & &v pev tats Onpoxpatias Tey 20 
> - 7 ‘ , a \ toe A ~ > 
15 evmopav pelOecOat, ui) wovov TH TAS KTHTELS M1) TroLely ava- 
ddorous, GAAA nde Tos Kaprrodvs, 6 év éviats T@v TOALTELoY 
AavOdver yyvopevov? Bédriov St Kai BovAopévous Kwdvewv 
Aecroupyelv Tas Satravnpas pev pr xpnoipous dé AecToupyias, 
olov xopnyias Kal Aapmadapxias Kai doat Ada ToLad- 
F 2 es , a 9 2 , n 
20Ta’ év 6 odvyapxia TOY amopwv emipérecav troveta Oat 
> ae 
TodAjv, Kal Tas apxas add ov Ahppata TovTois drové- 
5 ¢ - “a > Zz > 4 ta a 
pew, Kav tis bBpion Tav evtrépav eis TovTous, pEelfw TA 
? , > CHEN a dA \ N v4 N 
emitipia elvat 7» av op@v avT@y, Kal Tas KANpovopias p7 
Kata Odo elvat GAA Kata yévos, wnde TAEL6VaY 7 pas 
x JaeeN lr LY \ Bs) ¢ 7 € eka 
25 Tov avTov KAnpovopeiy’ ovT@ yap dv bpaddrepat al ovciat 
> \ ~ by / 3 > 7 a , 4 
elev Kal T@v amopwv eis edtropiay av KabiotawTo mXelous, 
ovpdéeper S¢ Kal ev Snpoxpatia Kai év oddtyapxig Toy 21 
ddAov 3} lodrnta 4 mpoedpiay véwew Tois ATTOv KoLyv@vodat 
~ 4 2 NS 4 = < ts 2 ’ > 
THS modtrelas, év pev Shum Tots evidpos, ev 0 ddrvyap- 
4 ~ > - \ ae 2 ‘ uA = of 
30 Xla tots admépos, mAv boat adpxai Kipiat THs TodrTEias, 
Z \ - 2 a v4 ) 4 s ry 
tavtas dé Tols eK THS TModAlTelas eyyxelpifey povois 7 
TAElooty, 
Q Tpia dé Twa yp} Exew Todvs pédAdrovTas ap£ev Tas 
7 > / “~ XN 7 XX si ~ 
kuplas dpxds, mparov pev gidriav mpos tiv kadectdcav 
35 ToAiTelay, ereita Stvapw peyiorny Tov Epyov THS apxijs, 
4 ? 3 \ \ 4 2 c os 7 \ 
tptrov & dpetiy Kat dtkatoovynv ev éexdotn moriTEla THY 
mpos TiHyv modtrelav’ ef yap pr Tadrov 7d Oikatoy Kara 
mdoas Tas moXTelas, avadyKn Kal THs Stka.oovvns «ivat 
é 2 x , ’ 4 iy X Ys - 
tapopds, éxet & amopiav, drav pi ovpBaivn radra 2 
40 WdvTa mept Tov advrév, mas ypy ToretcOar THY alpeow* 
2) Pd x 7 wy \ X \ ‘\ na 
1309 b olov €t OTpaTnyLKOS MEV TLS ELN, TOVYNPOS dé Kail #1 Tn 77o0- 
Aireia gidos, 6 dé dikatos Kat giros, mos Set troretrbac 
Thy atpeoww; Eorxe O& Seivy BrErew els vo, Tivos wdeiov 
eréxovot mavres Kal Tivos EatTov. td ev ia pe 
peréx : oTparnyia peév 3 
, \ 2 V4 ~ a“ > lon y+ \ 
5 €ls THv Etreiplay MaAAov THS apeTHs’ EAaTTOY yap oTpa- 
A 359 A x 
Tnylas peréxovor, THs O Emveikeias wAciov' ev S& Pudaki 


1309 a 14—1309 b 309. 53 
Ss Ve, 3 ph ely 5 2 a ~ el 
Kal Tamleia Tavavtia® mdelovos yap dpeThs Seirar 4 donv 
4 of modAoi Exovory, 7 Sé ErloTHpyn Kowi maow, dmophoese 
Be ae a i 4 Ya a 
0 dv tis Kav Svvapis brdpxn Kal rhs worirelas piréa, 
wa ~ ~ ~ 
Ti det THS apeTns; Toijoe yap TX ovudépovta Kal Ta Svo, 10 
x of ~ LA > 
n Ore evdéxera Tos Ta Sto Tatra eyovtas axpateis «iva, 
‘h lal ~ 
wore kabdmep Kal avrols ovx wanperotow €iddtes Kal gi- 
Aobvres adTovs, o}7w Kal mpds TO Kolvdy ovdey Korver ExELY 
*) an an 
5 evious; amdrads O€, doa ev Tois vouos ws oupdépovTa ré- 
youev Talis moditelals, dwavta Tabra oder Tas ToXTElas, 15 
kal 76 moAAdKis elpnuévov péyioTrov orTo.xelov, TO THpElV 
Omws Kpeirtov éorat Td BovAdpevoy Ty ToALTElay TAHOOS Tod 
6 un Bovdropévov, mapa mavra Ot tabra det pr) AavOdvew, 
d viv ravOdver Tas tapéKBeBnkvias ToAdrTelas, TO pécov’ 
TOMA yap Tov SokotvTwv Snporikav VEL Tas SnpMoKpa- 20 
7 tTlas Kal Tov oAdLyapxiKOy Tas ddrALyapyxlas, of 8’ oldpevor 
‘a > - > af v4 > ‘\ ¢ 4 
TavTny eivat pilav apetiy éAKovol els Thy vdrepBoAdry, 
> ~ ii - ef > ~ X\ ‘\ 
ayvoobvres bri Kabdrep pis éort mapexBeBnkvia pev Tiy 
evOdtnTa Thy KaAXloTnv mpds 7d ypuToy 7 Td oLpdv, GAN 
ad y \ ms la wy X SS bg > \ 
éuos ert Kady) Kal xdpiv Exovoa mpds THy div, od} phy 2° 
GAN édy émireivn Tis ETL padAov els Thy brepBodrAjy, mpa- 
X\ > ad sh - ~ ‘4 7 ’ A 
Tov pev amroBarel Ty perplornTa Tod popiov, TéAoS 0’ ovTwS 
@oTe pnoe piva trooe ghaiverbar dia tHv dmEpoxiy Kal 
Ti eden Tov évavtiov, Tov adtoy Se Tpdmov EXEL Kai 
8 mepi Tov GAAwv popiwy, cupBaiver Sh TobTo Kai Tepi Tas 30 
ddAas modirelas, Kal yap odvyapyiay Kal Snpoxpatiay 
” va eA « lan 7 bd 7 lo 7 
gor wort exely ikavas, Kaimep éEeotynkvias THs Bedtiorns 
, IX , ) v4 A € Z fern A 
Tagews’ éav O€ Tis emiteivn paddov ExaTépay abTov, Tpa- 
> 
Tov pev xelpw moijoer THY TodTElav, TEAoS 0 OvdE ToXL- 
al a ~ \ 
9 relav, 61d det TodTO pH ayvoeiv Tov vomobéerny Kal Tov TO- 35 
Aurikév, troia ade T&v Snpotik@v Kal moia Pbeipa Tiv 
lal A lal 5 - 
Snpoxpatiay, kal mota tav dAltyapxiKay THY odALyapxiay, 
) sb XN AN 2 bé f Mit od > ‘ é te 
ovdeTépay pev yap evdéxeTat avTa@y eivat Kal dlapevery 


dvev Tov evmopov Kal Tod mAHOovs, GAN bray 6paddrns 
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40 yévnrat THS ovcias, dAAnv avdykn eivar TabrHv THY ToAL- 


1310 a 


5 


Io 


15 


20 


25 


30 


lal ig 
relav, date POEipovres Tois Kal? brrepoxyy vopois POetpovar 
~ 4 
Tas modtelas. dpaptdvovor dt Kal év Tais dnpuoxpatiats 
Ay ~ 2 (a 2 \ ta) é 4 ‘ } 
kal év rais dAvyapxiais, év pev tais Onpoxpariats of dn- 
- of N NAG , a Z . bd x 
paywyol, dmov Td mwAnOoS Kipioy Tov vopwv* <dto yap 
~ =P a pS 
mowtow del tiv modAW, paxdpevor Tois evmopos, Set dE 
rovvavtiov alet Soxeiy éyew Urep evripav, év d& Tais Or- 
an if 
yapxias bmrép Tod Sjpou rods oAvyapxLKovs, Kal Tods dpkous 
evavtious 7) viv duvivar Tovs dAvyapyxtkovs* viv mev yap €év 
eviais duvtovor “ kal TO Shum Kakdvous Ecopat Kal Bovdetow 
6 Te dv exw xakév, yxpy 6& Kal brortapBdvew Kal bro- 
KpivecOat rovvavtiov, émicnpaivopévous év Tols Opkois bre 
66 > > 4 QA lon 3 Zz oe fe, ~ > 7 
ovK adiKhow Tov Ojpov, péytorov O& TavT@Y THY ElpnLevov 
NY AN Zi X Me kK ~ > ~ Zz 
mpos TO Siapévery Tas TroAdiTelas, ob viv dALywpodat TayTes, 
76 madeverOat mpos Tas TodiTelas. Opedos yap ovdey TOY 
2 7 fh S la € ~ PP. 
epertpordtav vouov Kal ovvdcdofacpévoy id mdvTov 
Tov ToAlTevomévwv, ef py EcovTat eiOiopévor Kal mema- 
im 2 na fs J X € v4 es 
Oevpévor év TH moditeia, ef ev of vdpoe Snpotixol, Snpo- 
~ 2. 7S A b] “~ a SP. 3 > 4? 
TiKOS, ef O dAtyapyxikol, dALtyapxiK@s, elep ydp éaTiv &d 
évos akpacia, ott kal éml modrews, ote dé Td Temaded- 
6 ‘\ \ v3 > ~ x ~ e ‘4 € 
a0at mpos tiv modiTelav ov TodTO, TS TroLEiv ois xalpovaty of 
ddrtyapxodvTes 1) of Snuoxpatiay BovdAsdpevot, aX’ ols Suvj- 
covrat of péev ddeyapyely of 6& Snpoxpateicbat. viv & év 
X (on) > 7 € “A >. i CaN “~ e 
Hev tais odtyapxiats of Tév adpxdvTwy viol Tpudadoty, of 
bs “~ > io af {4 \ t4 
dé tav admrépwv yiyvovra: yeyupvacpévor kal memovnkéres, 
\ a 
wate Kal BovdovTat waddAov Kal SéivavTat vewrepifew’ ev SE 
~ 4 > 
rats Snpokpatiaws tais puddiora elvat doxovcais Snpuoxpa- 
A ) , ~ , , i. ny \ Z 
TiKals TouvavTiov To cupudépovTos KabéaTnKEY’ aiTLov de Tov- 
Tov Ott kakOs dpifovrat Td éhedOepoy, Sto ydp éoriv ois 4 On- 
- Pe ie a - ee lol 
foxparia Soxel dpicOat, 7S 7d mAciov eivar Kipiov Kai rH 
3 4 A § 
ehevOepias 1d pev yap Sikatoy ioov Soxel civat, icov & 8 Tt 
BY ta a a? > 
dv don TS mrHOe, Toor’ elvar Kdpiov, édedOepov Se Kal 


4 of xj ~ a ~ 
ioov TO 6 tt dv BovAntal Tis Troveiy’ dote CH év Tals ToLav- 


10 


ty 


12 


13 


14 


15 
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, 4 ¢ , ‘ IK / 
Tas Onuokpatias Exacros ws BovdeTal, kal els 6 xencov, 
~ > ~ A 
16 as gynoiv Evpimidns’ rot7o & éati gabdrov' ot yap dei 
wy sf > X\ lon SS \ 7 2 A 
oiecOat dovdciav civar 76 (Hv mpds THy moALTElav, GAAA 35 
cornpiay, é€€ av pev ody ai modiTelar petaBddAdovet Kai 
6 7 \ é A ia Le 4 é - € 
Pbcipovrat, Kal dia rivavy ce fovrat Kal Siapévovow, ws 
amAMS eitreiv TOTADTE Eat’ 
? A a 
Acimerat 5 émedOciv kai mepi povapxias, €€ av Te10 
a7 & i 
POeiperar Kai dé dv adecOar TrépuKey, cxeddv S& Tapa- 40 
TAHTLa ToS Elpnuévols Tepl Tas odiTElas eoTl Kal Ta gup- 1310 b 
2 Baivovra mepi Tas Bacireias Kal Tas Tupavvidas, 1 pev 
\ ra X ay 2 4 2 pr (4 \ 4 
yap Baciheia KaT& Thy adpiotoKpatiav éotiv, 7» d& Tupavvis 
2 2 i a ¢ 2 2 \ Pia te 
€€ dAtyapxlas THs bordrns obyKerTat Kal Snpoxpatias 
61d 67 Kai BrAaBepwrdrn Tois dpxopévors Eoriv, dte Ex dvoly 5 
ouyKeévn Kaka@v kal Tas mapexBdoes Kal Tas dpap- 
3 tias €xovea Tas Tap apudpotépwv T&y TodiTEL@y, tmrdpyxel 
> q f2 5) \ 2 2 vd c vA lan Cee iP 
& 4 yéveois dds é€ evaytiov Eéxatépa Tay povapylay 
Hh pev yap Bacirela pos BonOeav tiv emi tov Ohpov Tols 
émlerkéot yeyovev, kal Kabiotarat Baoireds ex THY e7rlELKaY 10 
Kal’ wmepoxiy apetas 7) mpdgewv T&v amd Ths apeths, 7} 
Lae 2 X\ 4 fd c XxX 7 2 ~ i \ 
Kad’ virepoxiy ToLovTou yévous, 6 d€ Tpavvos Ex Tob Shou Kai 
~ Aa) 2 ‘. \ 4 ee ¢ én 10 ~ 
Tov mAHOous emi Tovs yvwpipous, Gras 6 Ojpos adikHTat pn- 
A > A 
4 dey ba aitév. gavepdy & &k t&v oupBeBnKitov’ oxeddv 
yap ol mAcloTo. Tov TUpdvywy yeyivacw ex SnLaywyav 15 
5 ws elmeiy, miotevbevres Ex TOD OiaBddAew Tods yvwpipous, ai 
pév yap Todroy Tov Tpém0v Katéotnoay THY Tupavvidwr, dn 
an V4 ? ¢ ¢ X\ \ - a4 lon 
Tov moAcov nvénpevov, ai O€ mpd TovTwY EK TE TOY BacI- 
ov mapexBavovtoy Ta mwarpia Kal deomoTiKkwrTépas apx7s 
dpeyouévoyv, af & Ex T&v alpeTav emi Tas KUpias apxds 20 
(rd yap dpxatov of Shor Kabiotacay modvxpoviovs Tas 
7 \ ps of e ° 2 ~ > ~ 
Snpuovpylas kal Tas Oewpias), ai 3’ ex Tay ddtyapxXLev 
6 alpovpéver eva Tivd Kdpliov emi Tas peylotas apxds. maar 
yap imhpxe Tots tpomos Tovros 7) KaTepydcecOa padiws, 
ei povoy BovdnOeiev, did 76 ddvapiw mpoimdpxelv Tols pey 25 
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lo lod ~ lod ~ o 2 x 
Baoirtkhs apyas, Tois d& thy THs Tins, olov Peidov pév 
mept "Apyos Kal €repot tUpavvot Karéotnoavy Pacirelas 
drapxotons, of dt mepi tiv "Iwviav cai Pddapis ex Tov 
ripev, Iavatrios & év Aeovrivois kal Kinpedos év Kopiv0 

30 kal Ilectotpatos "AOjvnot Kal Avovtcvos év Svpaxovoass 
Nw” > } enh Ig 2 é 7 66 a 
Kal érepor Tov adtov Tpdmov ex Snpaywyias, Kaldmep ovv 

ay (4 a 7 \ a 2 4 
elropev, 7 PBaoirela Téraktat KaT& THY aplioToKpaTiay, 

> 

kat afiav yép éorw, } Kat idlav dperhv 7 Kata yévous, 

Ey > ? fe Bs x meee ‘ ou ef 
) Kar evepyecias, ) Kata Tatrd re kai Stvapiv, drav- 
35 Tes yap evepyernoavTes 7 Suvvdpevor Tas TéAELS 7) TA EOYN 
evepyetely éTvyxavoy THS TYAS TavbTns, of wey KaTa& 76- 
Aepov Kodricarytes Sovreterv, Bamep Kédpos, of d° edevbe- 

(a ae ~ DY 7 XK 7 4 
pécavtes, domep Koipos, 7 Kxticavtes 7) KTnodpevor xdpay, 
@omep of Aaxedaipovioy Bacrelts Kai Maxeddvev kal 

~ > > 
40 Modor7év. Bovddrerar & 6 Bacreds civar PvrA@E, brs of 
1311 apey Kextnpéevor Tas ovoias pdtv ddtkov mécyao.v, 6 Oe 
es , 

Onpos pi UBpl(nrar pyndév’ 4 S& Tupavvis, domeEp eipnrat 
ToNAakis, mpods ovdey amoBAéret Koivdv, ef pr THS idias 
adperelas yap, tore b& oKords Tupavyikds pey 7d 700, 
5 Baowrixds dé 76 Kadrdv, 816 Kai TOY TrEOvVEKTHUETOY Ta 

> a 
bev xXphpara tupavvixd, Ta 8 els Tiphy Bacirikd pad- 
Aov' Kal gvdak?y Bacirrk) pev moditiKH, Tupavyky dé 

? lo 

bia Eévov, srt & % Tupavvis Exec Kaka& Kai Ta THS Sn- 
poxpatias Kat Tae TAS ddtyapxias, pavepdv, ex pev orL- 
ro yapxfas TO 7d TéAOS eElvar TAODTOV (otra yap kal dapé- 

9 o 
vel dvaykaioy poves thy te dvdaxiy Kal tiv Tpudjv) 

\ 
kal 76 7G TAHOE pndev moredey, 6d Kai THY Tapaipecw 
molotvTat TOY OTAwY* Kal Td Kakotv Tov dydov Kal 7d éK 
Tod doreos amedavvery Kal Sioixifew adudporépwy xowvdv, Kat 
15 7HS ddryapxias Kal THs Tupavvidos’ ex SnuoKpatias de Td 

an wa ‘ t 
mohepeiv Tots yvepipos Kal diapOeipew AdOpa Kal da- 

lal \ é ? € > 7 MN xX XN > ‘ 
vepos Kal duyadevery ws avTitéxvous Kal mpds THY apy 


si 7 ] 
éumodiovs’ éx yap rovTav oupBaiver. ylyvecbar Kal Tas 
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2 A X An A 
emtBovrds, Tov pey apxev adtdv Bovopévov, tov O& pi 
dovrevery. BOev Kal 7d ITepidvdpou mpds OpactBovdrov cup- 
BovrAceuped éoriv, 4) TOV brepexdvT@y crayd aN ‘ 
HL ay PEX xtov Kéddovaels, wS 
Oé SN a" ¢ (a can lan > a , 
ov alet Tovs bmrepéxovTas Ta TOAITaY avatpeiy, Kabdrep 
ody oxeddv éhéxOn, Tas adras dpxas Sel vouife mept TE 
Tas qmodtrelas elvar Tov peTaBorAdv Kal mepl Tas povap- 
xlas bid re yap adikiay Kal did goBov Kal did Kata- 
? 2 7 Q a > Z “ 
dpovnow eémitidevrat moddAol T&v apxopévwoy Tais povap- 
lon , 
xtats, TAS O& dédikias pddiora di UBpw, éviore SE Kal dvd 
THY Tov iWlwv orépnow, eat. Ot Kal Ta TéAN TadTa, Kabd- 
es \ \ X 7 5 N hs eke 
M€ep KakKEl, Kal Tepi Tas Tupavvidas Kai Tas Bacirelas 
péyeOos yap trdpxe mdrovTov Kal TipAS ToIs povdpyo.s, 
re ? 7 - ~ 2 = 3) - ¢ X\ 4 %, x ~ 
av edpievta: mdvres, Tav O emibécewy al pev Emi Td cOua 
ve ~ > (2 e TEN 4 MY X\ > 7 € X Uy 
ylyvovra Tov apxévTov, ai 8 emt thy dpyjv. ai pev odv 
an los > ~ 
dv bBpw emt rd cHpa. ths & BBpews ovens modvpeEpods 
3 
ExaoTov avrav airiov ylyverar THS opyhs’ Ta&v 8 dpytéo- 
2 XQ e -~ , ra I 7, 2. ? 
pévav oxeddy of mEiorot Tiwpias xdpw emitiOevTat, GAA 
odx vmEepox7s, olov 4 pey tav ITeorrparidav dia 7d Tpo- 
eee 
mnrakioat pey THY Appodiov dderpyy, émnpedoar 8 ‘Ap- 
> 
podiov? 6 pev yap ‘Appddsios Sid thy aderpyy, 6 8 “Api- 
oroyeirov Sia tiv Appddiov? éreBotdevoay & kal Ilepidy- 
lal 5) , - id \ AN , AS 
dpm 7S év “ApuBpaxia tupdvym dia 76 ovpmivovta pera 
Tey Taldikav épwrioar avrov ef Hdn e€ adrod kveur H O€ 
Dirlrov twd Iavoaviov bia 75 e&oat bBpicOjvar avrov 
iad tev mepi “Arradoy, Kal 4 "Aptivrov Tod puxpod brd 
Aépda did Td Kavyfjoacba eis Thy HArALtKiav adrod, Kai % 
aS ep ? , a Tome N Ny SLES a 
rod edvotyov Evayipa 76 Kurpio’ dia yap 76 Thy yuvaika 
la’ f. 
maperéobat Tov vio avtob améxrewev ws UBpiopévos, Tod- 
lal ] ~ 
Aal 8’ émibéces yeyevnvrat Kal dia 7d els 7d TGpa aloyd- 
~ , la & Nie: 4 Igy 2 2 
val TY povdpxywv Tivds, otov Kai 4 Kparatov eis Apye- 
Aaov’ alel yap Bapéws eiye mpds THy bpirlav, Gore ‘Kavi 
an 7 
Kal éddtrov éyévero mpbpacis, 7 dibre Tov Ovyarépwov ovde- 


- Ba £ Ue oy AN 2 X ‘ \ lA 
plav dwKcy oporoyjcas avT@, adAa THY pev TpoTepar, 


30 
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‘ , , 
Katexopevos wad modguou mpods Xippavy kai AppaPasoy, 
lal - lad ~ 2 la cad 
eOwke TH Bacirel TO THs “Edipetas, tHv dé vewrepay 7 
im A o , 
viel Apdvta, oldpevos obras adv éxeivoy Axiota Srapepec bat 
15 kal Tov €x ths KXeomdtpas’ aAAd THS ye GAdoTpLoTNTOS 
dmhpxev apxh 7d Bapéws Pepe mpos 7Hv appodioractixyy 
“~ > 
xdpiv, ovverrébero S¢ kal ‘Eddavoxpdétns 6 Aapicatos dia 18 
\ IS TE as vite € y , ath Tu ae ML ICe ? 
Thy avTiy aitiay’ os yap xpopmevos aitod TH HAtKia ov 
a“ ¢ va Te, \ > Vee Be ‘ > 
Kathyev vmooxépmevos, Oc bBpw Kal od dt’ épwrikijy Emi- 
7 as > Sy bd ff rd 4 X 
20 Oupiav geto elvar THY yeyernuévny ouirtav, IIdppov de 
kal “Hpaxdeldns of Aivion Kéruy diépbecpay 76 marpi T- 
popodyres, “Addwas 8 améotn Kérvos dia 7d éxtpnOjvac 
mais av wr avtod ms wBpicpévos. moddAol dé Kai did 7019 
’ N Pa > ~~ a , , ¢ \ ye 
els TO capa aixicOjvar mAnyais opyicbevtes of pev d1é- 
25 POepay of & evexeipnoay as bBpicbévres, Kal Tav TeEpt 
Tas dpxds kal Bacwtkas duvacteias, oiov év Muirvadjvy 
tovs ITevOididas Meyaxdrs mepudvtas Kal témtovtas Tats 
koptvais émOéuevos peta tov pirtov aveidev, Kal borepor 
Suepdrs IlevOirov mAnyas AaBov xal mapa THs yuvatkds 
30 eeAkvabels duépOerpev. Kal ris Apyeddou 6 émibécews Ae- 20 
kdpvixos iyepav eyéveto, mapogtvey rods émbepévous 7pa- 
Tos’ aitiov O& THs dpyhs Sri avrov e€édwke pactiy@cat 
Evpiridn 76 rointh 6 8 Evpiridns éxadéravey eimévtos 
Tt avtod eis dvowdiav Tod atduatos. Kal dArow O€ TrodAol 
35 Oude Toravras airias of wey avnpéOnoav of 6 émeBovdActOn- 
gav. dpoiws dé Kai did PiBovr ev ydp TH TodTO Tay airiwv 21 
hv, OomwEep kal mepi Tas morTElas, Kal Tas povapyias’ olov 
we? ? 5 
Bépénv Aprardyns poBotvmevos tiv dtaBordnv tiv mept Aa- 
~ m7 ) , > , eA ) 5) 7 
pelov, OTL Expeuacev ov KedevoavTos FépEov, aAN oldpevos 
40 ovyyvdécerOat as duvnpovodvTa did TS Seimveiv, ai d& did 22 
1312 akatagpivnow, domep Yapdavdradrov iddv tis €aivovta 
—_—_—_—_—_—— Q ~ ~ > ~ ~ ~ 
peta Tay yuvatkdv (ef adnOR Tadra of pubodroyobvres 
> 
Aéyovoww ef SE pt) ew Exelvou, AAN én’ Addov ye adv yévoiro 


TodTo adnOés), Kat Atovvci TO borépw Aiwv éwéGeTo Hid Td 23 
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Sd 


katappovely, opov Ttovs Te moditas obtws ExovTas Kai 5 
avtov del peOvovtal, ... Kai Tay didroy Sé tives emitibevTat 
dia xatadpévnow* dia yap 76 morevecOar Kkatadpovodcw 
24.@s Ayjoovres. Kal of oldpevor Sivacbat KaTacyely Ti 
apxiv tporov twa Sid Td Katadppoveiy emitidevtar as 
duvdpevor yap Kal Kkatagppovobytes Tod Kivddvov did Ty dv- 10 
vam émxelpovor padiws, damep of oTparnyodvTes Tols po- 
vdpxo.s, otov Kipos ‘Aorudye kal rob Biov Kkatadpovay Kai 
THs Suvdpews Sid 7d THY pev dbvapww eEnpynKévat, adrov 
d& rpudav, kai SevOns 6 Opa Apaddxo orparnyds dv. 
25 of dt Kal Sid mrelw TobTwy émitibevtat, oiov Kal Katadppo- 15 
voovres Kal dia Képdos, domep “ApioBapfévn Midpiddrns. 
[udduora S& Oia rabrny Thy aitiay eyxetpodow of Thy piow 
piv Opaceis, tyshy 8 EXOVTES TOAELLKIY Tapa Tois po- 
vdpxos* avdpia yap Stvapw txovoa Opdoos éotiv, du’ as 
audorépas, ds padiws kpathaovtes, molodvTa: Tas émibécets, | 20 
Tov 6& Sie pidrorimlay émitiOeuévov Erepos Tpbmos éoti Tis 
26 airias Tapa Tovs elpnuévous mpédtepov. ov yap domeEp Eviot 
Tois Tupdvvows emxetpovalv dpevrTes Képdn TE peydra Kai 
Tyas peyddas otcas avrols, orm Kal Tov dtu dtdo- 
Tipiav émitiOeuévwv ExacTos mpoatpetrat Kiwduvevew’ GAN 25 
exelvor pev Oia THY elpnuévny aitiay, obra 8 domep Kav 
ddAns tivds yevouevns mpdfews mepittas, Kal de jv dvo- 
pactol ylyvovra: Kal yvdpisor trols dddAols, obtT@ Kal 
Tois povdpxos éyxetpotow, ob KTyoacba BovdAdpevor 
27 povapxtay ddAdka ddgav, od piv GAN eddxuoTol ye Tov 30 
adpibuov eiow of dia tabtnv tiv airiay dppavTes’ droKel- 
aba yap Set Td Tod cwbfvar pndéy ppovrifew, dv pi 
28 wé\An KaTacxhoew THY mpagiv, ols dKodovOciv pev det 
tiv Aiwvos son pw, ob padiov & adrhv eyyevérOat mrod- 
dois? éxelvos yap per bAlywy éotpdrevoey emt Alovicroy 35 
1 The insertion here of 17, padiora O€ ... 20, embéoers is suggested 
in the critical note on 13124 6. 
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obras tyew pdoxov as, Srov mep dv Stynrar mpocdOeiv, 
¢ Q\ Cie ~ ~ ~ , & ? 
ixavov atT@ tocobrov petacyelv THS mpadgews, olov Ee pl- 
Kpov emBdvra THs yns evOds ovpBatn TedAeuTHOML, TodTOY 
na a ‘ oe 
Karas exe abdT@ tov Odvarov. POeiperat dé Tupavvis Eva 29 
A “~ wt 
40 pev Tpomov, domep Kal Tav dAdov ExdoTn TodLTELaY, EEw- 
= X X 
1312 b bev, eay evavtia tis m modrrela Kpelrroy (7d pev yap 
loa 4 , ~ 
BotrAcerOar OHAov ws Urdp£er Sia Thy EevavTLoTHTAa THS 
mpoatpécews’ & d& Botdovrat, duvdpevor mpdrrover mévTes), 
a a ) 
éevavriar & ai modcreta, Shpos pev tupavvid.: Ka’ ‘Holo- 30 
5 doy ws Kepapeds KEepapel (kal yap % Onpokpatia % Te- 
Aevtaia tupavvis éotw), Bacireia dé Kal dpiotoKparia dia 
Ti évaytiétnta THS TorTelas (616 Aakedarporioe TAEicTas 
2 ig Ss : - X & 4 d 
Katé\voay Tupavvidas Kal Supaxoto.o. Kata Tov ypovoy bv 
érodrevovTo Kad@s)' eva & e€ abris, Grav of peréxovTes 31 
, ? e A \ , \ ~ € a 
1o oTacld(wol, Somep % Tov tepl Téwva kal viv 4 Trav 
mept Atovicioyv, 4 pev Té\wvos OpacvBovrov tod ‘Iépwvos 
adedgob rov visv tod Té\wvos dnpaywyotvros Kal mpos 7)60- 
lon ? A 
vas Oppavros, iv avtos dpyn, Tov Sé oikelwy cveTncdyTor, 
iva pr tupavvis bdrAws KatadvO7 dArAA Opact’Bovros, of 
15 6€ ovotdvtes abTay, ws Kalpdy exortes, E€€Badov Emravras 
abrovs’ Atovicioyv d¢ Aiwy orparedoas, KndeoTHs dv, Kal 32 
mpocrkaBay tov Ojpov, éxetvoy exBadrov SiepOdpn. dvo de 
ape > a Ie x eS 4 ~ la 7 
ovody aitiéy Ov as wddior émitiOevtat Tais Tupavvion, pi- 
A 7 4 x = 4 c Ls 
gous kal Katagpovycews, Odrepoy pév det TovTav brdpyew 
20 Tos Tupdvvots, TO ploos, Ex Oe TOO KaTadpovetobat ToAdai 
yivovtat Tov KaTadvocewv, onpeloy dé TOY bev yap KTN- 33 
gamévov of mdeloTror Kai dteptrdafav Tas apyds, of de 
mapadaBdovres evOds ws elmeiv dmoAdNact mdvTES azro- 
AavoTikas yap CevtTes edKatadpdyntol te ylyvovtat Kat 
25 ToAAods Kalpods Trapadiddact Tots emiTiBeuévors, pedptov dé 
AZ, a ; , 
TL TOU picovs Kal THY dpyiy Set TiOévar’ Tpdmov ydp Tia 
~ > ~ 
TOV avToy aitia yiveTat mpdgewv, TodAdKis Se Kal mpa- 34 


, ee ‘ , BY 2 4 YN 
KTLK@TEPOV TOU Hloous TVVTOVMTEPOV Yap emit iOevrae Ove TO 


35 
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37 
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By xpHobar Aoyic~S 7d mdOos (pdrora S& cvpPaiver 


Tots Ovpois axoAdovbeiy Sid tiv bBpi, ou’ iv aitiav 4% TE 30 


tov Ilecwrpatidav KatedktOn tupavvis xal moddal Tov 
GXwv)' GAA paddAov 7d pioos* % pey yap dpyy pera 
Abs Tdpetiv, HaTE ov Pgdtov Aoyi~erOat, y 8 exOpa dvev 
Avmns. as dé ev Kehadaios elmelv, boas aitias elphxapev 
THs TE ddAtyapxias THs akpdtov Kai TedrevTalas Kal THs 
Onpoxpatias THs écxdrns, Tocatras Kail Ths Tupavvidos 
Oeréov? Kal yap abdra: tuyxdvovow ovoa Statperal tvpav- 
? A % 
vides, Bacirela 8 vrd pev Tov EEwlev Hxiota POeiperat, 
lo 2 a 
616 kai mrodvypéviés Eat’ e€€ adrans O ai mAcloTa POopal 
oupBaivovow. pOeiperar dé kata do Tpdmovs, Eva pey 
oTaciacdvTwy Tay peTexdvTav THS Bacircias, ddAov é 
Tpomov TupavyiKdTEpoy Treipopévor Sioikeiv, drav elvar KUpLoL 
a 2 San \ x x , > Ya oy, 
TAELOvav a€i@or Kal Tapa Tov vopov, ov ylyvovtat & ert 
Fn ~ > > » id 7 ‘\ 
Baoirelat viv, GAX dv wep yiyvevTat, povapyiat Kai Tv- 
pavvides paddov, dia 76 tiv Bacireiay Exovovoy pev apyxrv 
> > 2) 
eival, pegovev d€ Kupiay, ToAXovds 6 eElvat Tods dpolous, Kal 
- eI ~ a 3 ie \ DY - 
pndéva Stadépovra tocotrov Sore amaptifew mpds 7d pé- 
6 \ XQ 347 a > ~ v4 é A x ~ L, of 
yeOos Kai 7d d€impa Ths apyjns. dare did bev TobTO EKkdv- 
Tes ovx Umopévovow’ adv é dv admdrns dpén Tis } Bias, 
¥ A a > v4 2 \ a BY , 
Hn Soxel tobro eivar Tupavvis, év O€ Talis Kata yévos Ba- 
2 , ~ an ~ S052. QA lal ? , 
girelas TiOévar Set THs POopas airiay mpods Tais eipnpé- 
vais Kal TO ylverOat TodAods edKaTagpovyTous, Kai TO dv- 
\ , x ) x nN N 
vapiv pi) KEKTNMévouvs TUpaviKnY GAA Baoiixny TYyLhY 
bBpifew padia yap éyivero } Katddvois’ iy BovdAopévov 
? 
yap e&bOds ovK ~otat Bacireds, GAN 6 TUpavvos Kai pr 
iA ? \ a € 7 A 4 
Bovdropéver, POeipovrar pév ovv ai povapxiar dia Tadtas 
Kal To.avras éTépas airias: 
~ ~ ~ d ~ 
Saéfovrac dé dHrov ws amrA@s pev eElmeily EK TOV 
> lanl 
évavtiov, as dt Kal Exactov TO Tas pév Baotrelas dye 
> 4 X\ Fi ee \ BY aN la ay vA 
émi 7d perpidrepov, bow yap dv édhatTovey wat KUptot, 


mAclw Xpovoy dvaykaiov pévey Macav THY apxiv' avrot 
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oe A A ~ Vf wy ~ 
re yap Arrov yivovrat SeomoriKkol Kal Tots HOeow toot pah- 
~ ~ ec DS \ 
Nov, kal bd TeV apxopévov POovobvra Frrov, dia yap 2 
4 4 
rodro Kai % rept Modorrovs todd xpovov Bacireia diépetver, 
3 > ~ > - 7 
25 Kal » Aaxedapoviov dia 7d €& dpxfns re eis d¥0 pépn 
lo va 4 
StatpeOjvat THY apynv, Kal mddw Ocomoumov perpidcavTos 
a“ PA ‘ My A 2 , > xX > 4 
Tois Te GAAOlS Kal THY TOY EhoOpwY apXnVY EMlKaTaTTHTAY- 
~ land , x 
Tos’ THs yap duvdpews adehov nignoe TO xpovo THY 
Bacirelav, dboTe Tpbrov Tid emoincey ovK éAdTTOVa GAA 
30 pelfova adtiy, Omep Kal mpds THY yuvaika aroKpivacbai 3 
b , J ~ 3 be > 4 | > ae 
gpacw adrdv, eimotoay ei pndiv aicytverar Thy Baciretav 
ehdtt@ tapadidovs Tois viécw 7) Tapa Tod maTpos Tapéda- 
Bev “ob Ofta” ddvar’ “ mapadidop yap modvyxpoviwrépay,” 
ai S& tupavvides odfovtar kata Sto Tpdrous Tods évavTiw- 4 
lA Lo iY s, 2 £ 7 \ er,e 
35 TdTous, av arepds éoTiv 6 mapadedopévos Kali Kab dv diol- 
Pe ? la a , N 2 s , Ne EAS 
Kodo. of mAcioToL TOY TUpdvvev Tiv apxyyiv, Tovtav de Ta 
TOAAE hact katraothoat ITepiavdpov tov KopivOiov* mroddAd 
6¢ kal mapa ris IIepodv dpxjs tort tovadra ae, 
govt O& Ta TE TddaL AExXOévTa mpds cwrnplay, ws oldv TE, 5 
~ AN AQ \ t ia Dv 4 > ay 
40 THS Tupavvidos, Td Tods UTrEpéxovTas KoAOvELY Kal TOds Ppovn- 
parias dvaipeiv, Kal pate ovocitia éav pyre Eéraiplay 
1313 beynre maidelavy pHre Ado pndey ToLlodtov, aAAA TavTa 
ij i“ 7 
guddrrew bbev ciwbe yiyverOat Sto, ppdvnud Te Kai triotis, 
kal pte oxoras pyre &ddXovs ovddbyous émitpérey ylve- 
aOat cyodactikovs, Kal mdvra moeiv é€€ ay drt paddLoTa 
5 dyv@res adAjAos Eoovtar mavres (} yap yroo.s miotw 
Totel aAXov pos aAXHAous)* Kal Td Tovs ériOnpobyTas aie? 6 
pavepods ecivar Kal diatpiBew mepi Ovpas (ott yap dv 
HKioTa AavOdvoey Ti mpdtrover, Kai gpovety dv eOifowrTo 
pkpov ailel dovdevorres)" kal TadAAa 60a Toladra ITepouxa 
2 
10 kal BdépBapa tupavvikd éorw (mdvta yap tadrov Sévarat): 
\ a 
Kal 7d pi) AavOdvey meipacbat boa Tvyxdve Tis éyov 7 
HK lal ta > 
7) mpattav Tav apxopuévov, GAN elvat Katackdmovs, olov 


‘ 
mep! Xupakotcas al moraywyides Kadovpevar, Kal Tods 
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érakovotas égérepumev ‘Lépwv, drrov tis ein cvvovaela Kal cvr- 
Aoyos (mappnoid(ovral re yap Hrrov, poBotvpevor Tods ToLov- 15 
8 Tovs, Kav mappnoid(wvTat, AavOdvovow Frrov): Kai 7d dta- 
BddXrev GAAHAOIS Kai ovyKpovey Kal dirovs dirois Kal 
Tov Onpov Tots yvwpipos Kal Tods TrAovGious EavTois’ Kal Td 
TWévntas Tovey TODS apxopévous Tupavutkdy, das pATEe gu- 
hak) tpépnrat kal mpds 7S Kal’ Huépay dvres doyxodor 20 
9 dow émiBovrcde, mapdderypa St rovrov ai re mupapides 
ai mept Alyumroy kal t& avabjpara tov Kuyedidar 
kat Tod “Odvpriov % oikodéunois bd Tov Ievoicrparidav, 
kal T&v wept Sdpov epya Iodukpdrea (wdvra yap tabra 
10 ddvarat Tadrov, doxodlay Kai Tweviay Tov adpxopévov) Kal 25 


¢ 


5) N an a e 5) , “s 2 2 Q 
% elopopa T&v TEhOv, ofov év Supaxovoais’ ev wévTe yap 
4 as - \ tee 4 iu > , - 
éreow él Atovuciov Thy ovcolay dmacav eloevnvoxevat ovve- 
Bawev, €or St Kal mrodeporrolds 6 TUpavvos, dws d} doy odol 
he \ < ee 2 v4 ~ BA \ € 
TE Bor Kal hyepdvos ev xpela Siared@owv dyTes. Kal F 
pey Baoirela odferar Sid tav gdidrtwv, Typavvikiy 6 7d 30 
, i) > (2) head ¢ te X\ lA 
pare? amioteiv tois didos, as Bovropévoy pev tdvToyv, 
11 duvapévey dé pddiota TodTwy. Kal Ta& mepi Thy OnpuoKpa- 
tiav O& yvyvopeva Thy TedAEvTaiay TUpavviKd TavTa, yv- 
2 s N: bey a P29 9 2 4 a 
vatkokpatia Te mepl Tas otkias, iv éefayyéAdA@ot KaTa TOV 
2 A 5 , » he a ean ey ae > \ 
dvdpav, Kai dotrAwy dveois bid tiv adbriy aitiav ovre yap 35 
2 - € ~ \ € ~ cal v2 
émiBovrAevovoly of dotAot Kal al yvvaikes Tois TuUpdvvois, 
ednpepodvTds TE avayKatoy evous eivat Kal Tais Tupavviot 
kat traits Onpoxpatias’ Kal yap 6 Onpos eivar BovdrceTaUL 
> 
12 pévapxos. 1d Kal 6 Kbdag map duporépors Evripos, mapa 
\ ~ a ¢ é , 4 X € } BN - 
pev Trois Sipos 6 Snpaywyss (ore yap 6 Snpaywyds Tob 40 
Ojpou Kbda€), mapa dé Tots Tupdvvas of Tareas dpidodvTES, 
rep é€otiv épyov KoAakelas, Kal yap dic Toro mrovnpddpiAoy 1314 a 
€ Ping , X , A Ss 48” i (i6el in? ae 
% Tupavvis’ Kodakevopevot yap xaipovaety, Toro 0 ovd’ av es 
moinoee Ppdvnua exwv éAevOepov, GAA Gidovor of Emes- 
13 Kelis }) ov KoAaKevovoly. Kal xpHotpo. of rovnpol els Ta TrO- 


vnpd fro yap 6 fdos, domep % Trapounia, Kal Td py-5 
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4 eo a J ’ - , i CoN 7 
devi yxalpew ceuv@ pnd édrevdépwm Tupavvixdy: avTov yap 
a an 2 > s 
eivat povoy a&£.ot ToLodroy 6 Tipavvos, 6 0 avTicEepvuvopevos 
3 bY XX 
kal édevbepidfav adatpeirar Thy bmepoxnv Kal 76 deoro- 
~ A Gy if 
Tikov THS Tupavvidos’ pucodoww oly domep KaTadvovTas THY 
10 dpyjv. Kal 7d xpfoba cvocitos Kai cuvnpepevtais ~evt- 
wn A Fy A , € \ \ 
Kots paAXov 7 moAlTLKOIs TUpavYLKOY, ws TOUS pev 7OXeE- 
pious Tovs 8 ovK dvtimowovpévous, TadTa kal Ta ToLabTa TU- 
~ ~ > 
pavuike piv Kal owripia Ths apxns, ovdey O° €dXefreL 
poxOnpias. gore & as elmely madvta TadTa TeplelAnupéva 
15 Tploly eideowv, oroydferat yap 9 Tupavvis Tpiay, évos pev 
lo) \ oe. \ > 2 {4 si X BY 7 
TOO puKpa Ppovely Tors apxopévous (ovdevt yap dv pKpowv- 
Xos émiBovrcdcesev), Sevtépou 8 Tod dtamioteiv aAHAOLS* Ov 
KatadveTal yap mpotepov Tupavvis mplv } micTevowaot TLVES 
éavtois’ 61d Kal Tois émletKéot moAELovolw ws BAraPepots 
X St > ‘\ > es é \ ~ Ni 4 ~ Bd 6 
20 pos THY apx7jv ov povoy Oia TO pH a£wodv apxecOa de- 
nan by A 4 ss \ ‘\ Ss € a \ om 
omroTiK@s, GAG Kai dia TO MicTovs Kal éavTols Kal Tots 
BY > ‘ A (2 4 € na s An 
Gros eivat Kal pr) KaTayopevey pte EauTay pte TOY 
dddr\ov. tpitov & ddvvapia tov mpaypdtov’ ovdels ya 
p 
2 >) ~ > fe sé »>O\ ‘4 7 X. 
emlyeipel Tols aduvdtols, wore ovde TUpavvida KaTadveLy 
’ 7] 
25 duvdpews trrapxovons. els ods pev ovv dpous avdyeTat Ta 
OVvAnLaTa TOV TUpdvvav, oUTOL TpEls TUyxavovow dvTEs 
> 
TdvTa yap advaydyo. Tis dv T& TupavyiKa& mpos Tatras 
Tas wmobéces, TH pev Gros pi TicTevwoW GAAHAOIS, TA 
zener ‘\ vA X\ em Id a 
0° Gras piy dtvevtat, Ta O bmws pixpov dpoveow. 6 pev 
ay Ke ? 5c a“ a 
30 ovv eis Tpdmos St ov ylyverat cwrnpia Tais Tupavvict ToLodTés 
> € ae: 3 hyo > 2 7 4 ~ > ta 
éotw, 6 0 érepos axeddv e€€ Evavytias Exe Tois elpnuévois 
Thy émipédecav, ote O€ AaBely adrov Ex TAS POopas THs 
a altars v4 \ ~ 4 - va ~ 
Tov Baciielav’ @oTep yap THS Bacidelas cis Tpdmros THs 
POopas 7d Torely THY apxrv TUpavyikorépay, olTw THS TU- 
35 pavvidos cwtnpia moeiy adbtiy Baciikwrépay, ev guddr- 
fe WY és 1 2 
Tovta pévoy, tiv dvvaply, dws dpyn pr) povoy Bovdropé- 
voy Gdd\& Kat pn Bovdropévwv’ mpoléuevos yap Kal todo 


-h ~ ~ 
MpoleTat Kal TO TUpavvely, GAA TOdTO fey OoTep W1dOe- 
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ow Oct péverv, Ta & ddrAda Ta pev moety Ta SE SoKetv 
brokpivopevoy Tov BactAKdv KaA@S, TpOTov pév Tod SoKety 40 
ppovrifew Tay Kowav, pte damavévra (cis) dwpeds Tovatras 1314 b 
ép ais ta md7jOn xadreraivovow, brav dm’ adbtov perv 
AapBdvocw épyafopévov Kal movotvrav yricxpws, diddor 
6” éraipais Kal gévois kal, rexvirats adpOdvas, Abyov Te 
dmodidévra Tév RapBavopévoy Kal dSamavopévov, dSmep 5 
40n memoijkaci tTiwes Tov Tupdvver (obrw yap dv tis dt0l- 
20 Kav oikovéuos GAN od tUpavvos civat-ddgetev’ od Set SE do- 
Beicbat py more amopicn yxpnydtev Kips dv THs Té- 
ews’ GAG Tois y’ ExTomifovet TUpdvvols amd Tis oiKeias 
Kat ovpdéper todro paddov 7 Katadureiy aOpoicaytas’ 10 
qTTov yap av of gvddrrovres émiriOeivTo Tois mpdypacw, 
elat d& hoBepdrepor trav Tupdvvev Tois amrodnpodaw of 
gvdatrovres Tay ToALT@V" of ev yap ouvarodnpodvory, of 
21 dé dbropévovotv)- ereta tas elopopas Kai Tas etToupyias 
det ghaiverOar THs TE olkovopias Evexa ovvdyovta, Kav 15 
more denOn xpyoOat mpos Tovs mrodEpLKods Katpovs, dAws TE 
abrov tapackevdfery pidaka kal Taplay os Kowav ddda 
ph as iWlov' Kal gatverOar pi) xadrerdv GAAX cepvor, 
ére 8& rTowdrov ware pry poPetoOat rods evtvyxdvovTas 
22 GAA padAov aidciobat’ Tov'Tov pévTo TvyxXadvew ov Pdd.ov 20 
dvra edxatapporvntov, Sid det Kdv ph tev dddov apeTdr 
€mipéAeay ToinTalt, GAA THS TWodeuiKns, Kal ddfav epu- 
mo.eiy mepl avTod Toravrny' ert O& ph povoy avrov dai- 
verOar pndéva Tov adpxopévoy bBpifovra, pAte véov pire 
23 véav, GdAAa pd’ GAdrov pndéva Tov epi adrév, spoiws 25 
dé kal tas olkelas txew yuvaikas mpds Tas ddAas, os 
Kal dia yvvaikav UBpes moddal Tupavvides dmrodddacl’ 
mepi TE TAS amodavoels TAS TwpaTiKas TobvavTiov ToLEiy 
} viv Twes T&v TUpdvvev ToLovoLy (od yap povoyv evdvs 
fwbev tobto Speco, Kal cuvexa@s TodAds puépas, GAA 30 
kai gaiverOat Trois dAdows Bovhovrar robro mpdrrovtes, iv’ 
VOL. IV. F 
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ds eddaipovas Kal paxaplovs Oavpdcwow), GddrAa pdrdioTa 
piv perpidtew Trois rovdros, ef d& ph, 76 ye patverOat 
tots ddAos Siadedyey (ovre yap eveniberos ott’ evKaTa- 
’ 
ppovntos 6 vigpov, aN 6 pebtov, odd’ 6 &ypuTvos, aX 
6 kabeddwv), Tovvavtiov TE ToLnTéov Tov madaL ex O€v Tov 
QA ? a 7 A é oe. ‘ vo X 
oxedov mavtav’ KatacKkevdfe yap det Kal Koopely THY 
, ¢ Sua? My Shes , ey, SS x 
moAw os émitpomoyv dvTa Kal pH TUpavvov' ert d& Ta Tpos 
rods Oeods halverOat dei orovdd(ovra Siagepivras (A776v TE 
5 lel “ 6 rs 4 ig x A” iA 
yap poBotvra 7d mabeiy tt mapdvopov bd Tév ToLOvTaY, 
IN he i ay Q » X 
éay Oerodaipnova vopulfwow eivat Tov apxovTa Kal gpov- 
y a A vats , ® G Z 
tifey Tov Oedy, Kai emtBovrAedovoly ATTOV wS TULpaXoVS 
éxovTe kal Tods Oeovs), det d& dvev aBedrepias haiverba 
TotovTov’ Tovs Te ayabovds Tepi TL ylyvouévous Tiay ovT@S 
¢ N ? ” a s CN a 
@oTe pn vopifery dv more tiunOjvat wadrdov bd Tay To- 
Aitdv avrovouoyv bvTwv, Kal Tas pev Torat’Tas Tiuads a7ro- 
e] 
véwew avtov, Tas O€ KoAdces Ot ETépwy, apydvT@y Kal Ot- 
‘f X\ X XN , ra XQ - 
kaoTnplov, Koivt O€ pvdaky méons povapyias To pndéva 
Lal My 
mro.ely Eva péyav, adN elrep, wrelovs (tTHpHToVEL yap GAAF- 
So ) a 
Nous)’ éay 8 apa tid d€y Toijoa péyav, pH Tor 76 ye 
SY - bs a \ XX ~ s N 
700s Opacty (émiberikdératov yap 7d ToLottov 760s srepi 
4 AS ah x ~ ? A lot 
mdoas Tas mpodfes), Kav ris Suvdpeds twa Soxh mapa- 
3 ~ ~ ~ ~ 
Avely, EK Mpotaywyhs ToiTo dpadv Kal pi macav aOpoov 
agpaipetcbar thy eEovciay, Eri d& wdéons piv UBpews cipye- 
IN ‘A \ - les > Q 7 
vOat, mapa mdoas de dveiv, THs Te els Ta Topata [Ko- 
Adcews| kai ris els Thy HAtklav. pddtora 6& Tavrny Toin- 
Téov THY evAdBeay TeEpt Tovs giroTipous’ Thy pev yap els 
T& Xphpara dAtywpiav of piroxpyuaror Pépovor Bapéas, 
2 > y 7 e re XN e > ~ a 
Thv O els atilay of Te PiddTipor Kal of emetkels Tov 
2 4 i? A A ~ a a , n Q 
avOpdrav. didmep pr xpjoOat det Tots Towovros, 4 Tas 
NS aA 
Hev Koddoes Tatpikas daiverOat mootvpmevoy Kai py Ov 
’ - Q ist is XN 
dAtywpiav, Tas O€ mpds Thy HArAtkiav dpirias dt’ epwrikds 
d 3 
airias add pH Ov e€ovoiav, Grws dé tas SoKovcas ari- 


pias efoveiobat peifoor tipais, tav 0’ émixetpovytwy én 
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Tiv ToD odpatos SiapOopay obra. PoBepdrara Kal SéovTat 
4 ~ a ‘ ~ ~ x 
mrEioTns dudakhs, door pi) Mpoatpobytar mepimoreicbar 7d 
Civ SvapOeipavres, 01d pddAtora evraBeiobar Set rods SBpi- 
7 x ¢ \ 4 Va , » 
(ecOat vopuigovras 7 abrods 7) av Knddpevor tuyydvovow 
2 ~ A £ ~ Ba € \ X\ b] ~ 
adgedas yap éavTav Exovow of Sid Ovpdy émixetpodrtes, 
Kabdrep Kal ‘Hpdkdeiros ere, yadreriv gddoxoy elvat 
~ los - 2 
Oup@ pdxecOar wrys yap @veicba, émel & ai wodeus 
2 Me Le 7 yA ~ 3 - > , 
ex Ovo ouveaTikact popiov, ek Te Tov amipwv avOpdTev 
Q ~ > id A XN > - ¢ 4 
Kal Tov evmopov, padioTa pev apdorépovs brodapBavew 
det cd(ecOa: Sid tiv dpyny, Kai Tods érépous bd Tay érE- 
> - , ef. ? i ty , 
pov adiketcOa pnd€év, drérepor 8 adv wou KpelrTovs, TovTous 
iSiovs paddtoTa ToretoOar THS apxns, os, av bmrdpEn TodTOo 
~ 7 4 ie 2 (ih > 7 Us 
Tois mpdypaciv, ote dovAwy édevOéEpwow dvéyKn Troveta bat 
N , ” ¢ , eae N \ 2 
Tov TUpavvoy ovTe btAwY Tapaiperw* ikavoy yap OdTepov 
Hépos mpos TH Suvdpwer mpooriOémevov, wate KpelTTous eEivat 


a pl 2 ? X QA 2 ea. a 
Tov émitiOepévayv, teplepyov Ot Td Aéyety Kal’ ExaoTov TOY 


y s € Q N , ay - ‘ x 
TolovTwy’ 6 yap aKomds ghavepds, dre det pi TUpavyiKoy, 


GN oikovouov Kai BacidrKov eivat paiverOar tots d&pxo- 
, m X X\ > phe) 4 St A je 
pévois Kal py operepiotiy GAN émitporov, kal Tas perpi6- 
tnTas Tob Biov didkey, pH Tas brepBodds, Err dé rods pev 
yveopipovs kabopirely, rods dé moddods Snpaywyciv, é&k yap 
TovTwy dvayKaiov ov povov Thy apxiv eivat Kaddl@ kal 
vA Land te »/ ‘ > 7 
(nrwrotépay TO Bedridvoy apxelv Kal pi) TeTAaTELv@pévoV 
pnde pucovpevoy Kal hoBovpevov diaredeiv, ddA Kal Ti 
> lal 
dpxiv «lvat modvxpoviwrépay, ert 8 adrov Siaxeioban 
> lo A 
Kata Td HOos Hrot Kad@s mpos aperiy 7 hpixpnoroy dvra, 
‘ ‘ X 3 vane: , 
Kal pa) Tovnpov aA npLTrovypor, 
[Kairot macav odvyoxpovi@repat T&yv moXTELdy €iciv 
> 7 \ ‘Se ~ A bi pe la c 
ddtyapxia Kal tupavyis, mAcioTov yap éyéveTo xpévov 7 
\ A pow ie ee 6 , is 4 rte 
mept Sikvava tupavvis, » Tv “Opbaydpov maldwv Kat adrod 
» 
’"Opbayspov’ ern © atirn Stépenvev éxaréy, tovrov 8 airiov 
i a 3 Zz 2 A 2 Q Q rt , 
drt Tois apxopuévots Expa@vTo peTpiws Kal TOAAG Tois vé6- 
pots edovAevov, Kai dia 76 modrcuiKds yevéecOar Krevoévns 
F2 
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ovk Fv edkatagpovyntos, Kal Ta moAAa Tais emipedetass 
éSnpaydyouv, réyerar yotv Kdewrbévns tov amoxpivarta 2 
ths vikns abrov os éorepdvacey, evict 8 eixdva gaciv 
20 €lvat Tod Kplvavros obtw Tov avdpidvTa Tov év TH ayopa 
kaOjpevoy, acl 6 kal Ileototparov bropeival more mpoc- 
Krnbévra Sikny eis “Apetov wayov. Sevrépa St mrepi Képw- 3 
Bov 4 tev Kuweddav' kal yap arn dierédecev ern Tpia 
éBdoujkovra Kai e& pavas' Kitwedos pev yap érv- 
25 pdvynoevy ern tpidkovta, Ilepiavdpos S& tetTrapdKovtTa Kal 


N 
kal 
2 wy 
rérrapa, Wappirixos & 6 Topdiov rpia ern, Ta 6 aitia4 
raita Kal tavrns’ 6 pev yap Kitredos Snpaywyos jv 
kal Kata tiv adpxiv dutédecev adopugdpytos, ITepiavdpos 
> 
& éyévero pev tupavvixds, GAAG Trodepuikds. Tpitn 8 5 
30 Tov Ileotorparidav ‘Abjvnow, ovdK éyévero S& cuvexns’ dis 
BY + i a ef ee x iA 
yap épvye Ileciorparos tupavvay, dot €év ErEat TpldKovTa 
kal tploly émraxaidexa ern TovTwy érupdvvevoev, oKT@Kal- 
Oexa O& of maides, GoTEe Ta TavTa éyéveTo ETN TpldKovTA 
kal mévte. Tav S& rolTav 7 wept ‘Iépwva kal Tédwva repi 
> 
35 Supaxovaas, ern 8 ovd atirn woddAd Olépevev, AAA TAG 
¢ A 2 x 5 2 X N ¢ SY 
avumavta Svotv Séovta eikootw’ Tédov piv yap énra tv- 
pavvetcas T@ dyddm tiv Biov érededrncev, déxka SF “Iépor, 
OpacvBovros St 7G Evdexdt@ pnvi e€érecev. al d& mroddrai 
Tav Tupavvidey ddrvyoxXpbviat Taoat yeydvact TavTErSS. | 
N X oe ‘ \ 4 s X ‘ X 
40 Td pev ovv mept ras moditeias Kai Tad epi Tas po-7 
vapxtas, é€ av te pOefpovrat Kal médw odfovta, cxeddv 
¥ ry , A \ a , Z XQ y 
1316 a efpntat wept mavrwv' ev O€ TH modiTela EyeTar peév Trepl 
TéY peTaBor\oy brs TOD YwKpdrovs, ov pévTor Aéyerat Ka- 
Os’ THs TE yap apiorns TodriTElas Kal mpadTNS ovons ov 
Z N : N 297 \ SY x > Q \ 
A€éyer THY peraBorry idiws, gdyot yap aitioy eivat Td ph 8 
, ’ v 
5 Hevey pndev GAN Ev tive mrepiddw peraBdddAELv, apxhy SO 
elvat tovTwy ay émirpitos muOpiy meumdds ougvyels Sdvo 
Gppovias mapéxerat, é€ywv Srav 6 Tod Staypduparos 
3 x: - ee , ~ 
apiOpos rovrov yévnrat orepeds, ds THs Piaeds more puotons 
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4 XN e ~ i¢ x he SS 
gavrovs Kal Kpeitrous THs matidelas, Tobro pey ody atts 
Aéyor icws od Kaxas’ evdéxeTar yap eivat Tivas ods Tal- Io 

9 devOFvat Kal yevécOar orovdaiovs dvdpas adivatov' GAN 
attn ti dv id.tos ein petaBodrrn tis bm’ éxelvou reyopéevns 
dpiorns moAitelas paddov 7) TOY GAdov Tracav Kal TéY 

La 2 ‘ 2 ~ f » Ss 2 
yryvopévay madvrov ,; Kal did ye Tod ypédvou, du’ dv Aé€yet 

- 2 \ \ Mi oe > - re 
mavra petaBdddrAcyv, Kal Ta py dua apédpeva ylyvecOa 15 
o ErX ) a , reign 5 op: A 
dpa petaBddrge, olov ef TH mporépa tuépa eyévero THs 

10 Tpomfs, dpa dpa peraBddr(gcL; mpods dé Tovro.s Oia tiv airiav 
€x tatvrns eis THY Aakovikiy peraBdddrAEL ; mrEovaKis yap 
els THY évavtiay peraBddAdovot macal ai moNdTEiar 7 THY 

7 ¢ > ee Pr \ i) ~ » 
atveyyus. 6 6 avris rbyos Kal mepl TGY Ao peETa- 20 
Bodrtév’ éx yap ths Aaxovixns, dnol, peraBadrdXrge els THY 

By , 2 XN - > 4 > 4 
ddtyapxlay, éx d€ tadrns els Snmoxpatiav, eis tupavvida 

11 6 éx Snpoxpatias. Kairot Kal avdradw petraBdddovowy, 

Oy 3 Ce “| > fe ‘ lay A > - 

otov €x Onpou els dAtyapxiav, Kai paddov 7 els povapxiav. 
ert d& tupavvidos od réyet oT’ ef Eorar peTaBodrr ovr’ ed pi) 25 
4 a aie > of 4 4? Mes s > ro Td 
€orat, (or, ef €orat,) Ord thy airiay Kai es motay modurTelay. 

?, b) x a Fe, is By > A a +7 , 
tovrou 6” airiov drt ov padiws dv elye héyelv’ aépioror yap, 
émel Kat’ éxeivoy Set eis THY mpéTnv Kal THY apicTny’ ovTw 

12 yap dv éylyvero auvexés Kal KUKAOS, GAA peTaBddrAE Kal 

van a ~ 
els tupavvida tupavvis, domep } Sixvdvos ex ths Mvpwvos 30 
eis THY Kdewobévous, Kai eis ddvyapxiay, domep 4 ev Xad- 
Kidt 4 “AvtiX€ovros, Kai els Onpoxpariay, domEep  TaV 
? 2 ve ‘ > > 7 v4 q 
Térovos év Supaxotcas, kal els apictokpariav, domep 
13 Xapirdov év Aaxedaipou Kal... év Kapyndbm, kai els tTv- 
pavvida peraBddr\9ac €& oOdvyapxias, domep ev Jikedia 35 
QA e A an } oe > 7 ? \ 
oxeddv ai mreiotar Tov dpxaiwv, év Aeovtivois eis THY 
IIavaitiov tupavvida kal év Téda eis thy Kdedvdpou xai ev 
‘Pnyio eis tiv ‘AvagiAdov Kai &y dAdaLs Todas TOAEoLY 

14 @cattws, dromoy O& Kai Td olecOar eis dArtyapxlay dia 
Todro peraBadrew Sri gpiroxpyparo Kal xpnpatiotal of 40 
év tais dpxais, aX’ ovx Sri of word UrepéxovTes Tails 1316 b 
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ovotais od dika.oy olovra elvar ioov peréxe THS ToAEwS 
Tovs KeKTNEvous pndey Tos KEKTNLEvols’ Ev Todas TE 
dduyapxlais odk egeote ypnpuariferOat, ddAX vopot eloiv of 
kodvovtes, €v Kapxnddve 5 Snpoxparovpévn xpnpaticov- 
rat Kat otmw peraBeBrAnkacow, aromoyv dé Kai 76 pdvat 
dvo modes elvat Tiv dALyapyLKhY, TAOVol@y Kal TEVATOY, 
Ti yap atrtn padrdrov ths Aakovixns mérovOev 7) dmotacody 
la Ke A , A 4 a AN 2 = ‘4 
GAAS, 0 pi} TWAaVTES KEKTNVTAL loa 7H fT) TAavTES opolws 
cioly dyabol dvdpes ; oddevds dt mevearépou yevopévou 7 mpére- 
pov ovdey Arrov peraBdddovory eis Oqpov e€ dAtyapxias, av 
- 4 € BY ‘ 2 vA > > , 
yévevtat mAclous of dmopot, Kal é€x Ojpov eis ddvyapxlar, 
2X Sas 2) ~ te Q by ‘ ie \ > ~ 
eay Kpeittov 7 Tod mAHOovs Td eWropoy Kal of pev GpuEdO- 
€ On 2 4 A ~ A Pu eee ’ 
ov of 6 mpocéx@ot Tov vodv, ToAAGY TE OvTaY aiTidy dt 
fe Ls € , > 7 3 X 7 e 3 
av ylyvovra ai petaBodal, od A€yer GAA play, 6Tt aow- 
Tevdpevol KatTatokifopevor ylyvovTa: mévyntes, ws E€ apy7s 
v2 y 7 XK ~~ ‘4 -~ ai Fi \ ~ 
TAovaloy dvtav maévT@V 7) TOY TAcéaTwY. TodTO OD éaTl Web- 
dos, GAN Orav pev TaY yepdvev Tivés dmodécw@ot Tas 
ovolas, Kalvoropotaw, bray dé Tov ardov, ovdeyv yiyverat 
decoy, kal petaBddAdrovowy ovdéyv paddrov ovde TéreE els Ojpov 
} els @AAnv wodsrelav. Ere OF Kav Tim@v pH peréxoou, 
kav adikavra 7 UBpi¢@vTat, cTacidfover Kai petaBddAdovat 
Tas TwoAwTelas, Kav py) KaTadaTavyicwot Thy ovoiav did Td 
A my is = 
e€eivat 6 Te dv BovrAwvTa Toleiv’ ov aitiay Tiy kyav édev- 
> > an n~ 
Oepiay etvat dnow, mAcbvov 0 ovoav ddrAvyapyiay Kai On- 
a ¢€ ~ BA ¢ is 2 X x 
HOKpaTLOV, WS Las ovoNS EKaTEpas AEyeL TAS pEeTaPoAas 
6 S@xpdtns.... 


OQ’ (Z’) 
IIécar pév ody Stagopal kal tives Tod re BovdeuTiKod 
\ , a r 4 \ ~ \ sf by Q , 
kal kupiov Ths modLTelas Kai THs mept Tas dpyds Té<ews, 
‘\ 
kal mept dikactnpiov, Kal mola mpos wotay ovvréraxrat 


monitelav, ett O& mepl POopas Te Kal cwrnpias Tov ToAL- 


1, 
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TEL@Y, EK Totwy TE yiverat Kal did Tivas airlas, elpnrat 35 
2 mporepov’ émel O& retvxnkev cidn mrelw Snpoxparias dvtTa 
kal trav GArNov dpoiws ToAdLTEL@v, ama TE Tepl éxeivov ei 
TL Aourrév, ov XElpov EmriaKkéepacOat, Kal Tov olKEtov Kal Tov 
3 cuppépovta tpbrov amodotvat mpos éxdorny. ere O& Kal 
Tas cuvaywyas av’Tav Tov «ipnuévay emioKkerTéov TdvTwV 40 
Tév Tporev: Tatra yap cuvdvagopmeva move? Tas modTelas 1317 a 
2 2 oY 3 2 s) 5 > nit Cie ae Oesd 
ETAANATTELY, WATE APLOTOKpaTias TE OALYApPXLKaS ElvaL Kal 
, ei 2 N N , 
4 moXreias Onpokpatikwrépas, Aéyw dé TOs auvdvacpors, 
AY a 4 ’ ~ 5) 2 > 5) DPE a e x 
ods Oe pey émioKkotety, ovK eokeppevor 0 Eloi viv, ofov dv 
TO pev Bovrevdpuevoy Kai 76 mept Tas dpxaipecias dALyap- 5 
XiK@S 7 oUVTETAypévoyv, Ta O€ TEpl TA OikagTHpLAa apioTo- 

A A i \ 4 N NaS , ) 
Kpatik@s, 7) Tadra pey Kal TO epi Td Bovdevopevoy odXrL- 
yapxikOs, apiotoKpatik@s dé Td wept Tas apxatpecias, 7 
kat’ dddov Tiva Tpdmov pH wdvTAa ovYTEOR Ta THS TOAL- 

5 telas olkela, ola pev ovy Onuoxpatia mpos trotav dppét- 10 
lé ¢ 2 xX \ ? ~ 2) ~ - 
Tet Tod, woattws d€ Kal mola Tov ddLyapxlav Toi 
mAnOe, Kal Tay AoLTaY OE ToALTEL@Y Tis cUEpéepEr TicLY, 
6 eipntat mpdrepov, Spws 6é, (€mel) Set yevér Oar Sfjdov wi) povov 
y , a A ar a , p N \ 
jmoia TovT@Y TV TOALTEL@VY apicTyH Tals TOAETLY, AAAG Kal 
mas Oe KaTtacKevdge Kal TavTas Kal Tas ddAdas, eWéd- 15 
Owpyev cuvtépws, Kai mp@tov wept Snpoxparias eioper® 
¢ \ AN x =~ > 7 - va 
dua yap kal wept Ths aytikepévns Toditelas pavepdr, 
7atrn & éarly iv Kadodoi tiwes drALyapxiavy, Anmréov dé 
mpos Tavrny Thy péOodov mavra Ta Snpotika Kal Ta do- 
Koovra Tals OnpoKxpatlais dkodovbety’ €x yap TovTwY UYTI- 20 
va A lo uo v6 “ 6 te N 
Oepévov Ta THS Onpoxparias «lon yiverOat ovpPaive, Kai 
~ eae SN - 
8 mAelous Onpoxparias puas elvat Kai diagdpovs. dto ydp 
> Os ve i MY ¢ (2 ‘4 Ie a 
elow airtar dv domep at Onpmokpariat mAelovs elot, mpaTov 
pev h AexOciaa mpdrepov, Ste didpopor of Ahpou (yiverac 
lon Ni 
yap TO pev yewpytkoy mwAHO0s, Td d& Bdvavooy Kal Onri- 25 

a Pe a Ay a 

kbv' dv TOO mpdTov TO Sevtépw mpocrAapPBavopévou, kui Tob 


ral 2 , - an - 
tpitov méAw Tois duporépors, od pévoy dradeper TS PeATio 
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‘ aA 
kal xelpw yiverOar tiv Snpoxpatiav, adAa Kal 7O pi} 
thy aviv) Sevtépa dé mepi fs viv A€yoper’ Ta yap Tals 9 
C) > ~ 5 ~ - lou or 
30 Onpokpatiais d&kodovOobvra Kai SoxobyTa civar THs TodiTEias 
oikeia tatvrns more cuvTiOéyeva tas OnpoKparias érépas 
a lon lod > 
Th pev yap eAdrro, th 8 axodovOyjcet mrelova, TH 6 
dmavta Tadra. yphowmoy & exactov aitav yvwpifew mpés 
Te TO KatacKevdgey iv adv tis adtav tixn PBovdédpevos, 
35 Kal mpos Tas Siopbdces, nTrovor pev yap of Tas TodtTElas 10 
Kkablordvres amavtTa Ta oikela ouvayayely mpos Tiv wv16- 
Oeow, dpaptdvover d& TobTo troLobytes, Kabdmep ev Tois Trepi 
A SI S X ‘4 A“ ~ wo ns 
Tas pbopas Kai Tas cwornplas T@v TOALTELoY EtpnTat TpbTEpor. 
vuvi 6& Ta a€idpata Kal Ta HOn Kal ov édlertar A€éyouer. 
2 ‘Trdbcois pev ody THs SnuoxpariKHs odrelas €Xev- 
Oepia (robro yap réyew cidbacw, ws ev porn TH ToduTEta 
- 2 2 7 - Ri 4 2 
1317 b TavTn peTéxovTas éAevOepias’ rTevTov yap otoxd(ecbai pact 
an 7 > 7 Ls \ i 2 7 »” 
maoav Snpoxpatiav): édevbepias de Evy pev 7d ev pepe dp- 
Q » ‘ by X Ot x } NS ~~ 
xecOa kal dpxev. Kal yap 76 Sikatov 7d Snporixdy 7d 2 
ioov éxewv €or Kat& apiOpdv GAAG pH Kat akiav, rodrov S 
wo -~ 7 xX ~ > ~ = ie Nini 
5 OvTos TOU Oikalov 7d TAROS dvayKaioy etvar KUployv, Kal 6 TL 
adv O0€n Trois mAeloot, Tob’ eivat [Kai] rédos Kal Tobr’ civat 
We : Cee a Ce ” ¢ A A 
70 Oikaiov’ pact yap deiy toov éxew Exactov Téy ToNTOY 
wote é€v Tals Onpokpariats ovpBatver Kupiwrépovs eivat Tods 
ey A pay A 7 , ) , \ nN A 
dmépous Tay evmépwv’ mAcious yap elat, KUptov dé 7d ToIs 
mArcloo Sdgav, ev pev ovdv THs eEAevOepias onpeiov TodTO, dv 3 
10 . Bb p np > OV 
ribevrat mavres of Onporikol THs moALTelas dpov, ev de Td 
(iv ws Botvrerai tis* Toito yap THs eAevOepias Epyov civai 
pact, eimep Tob SovAebovTos 7d Chv pH @s BovreTal. THs 4 
pev ody Onpoxparias pos obros Sedrepos, évTedOev & éd7- 
XN » 
1p AvOe 7d pry apxeoPat, pdrroTa pev brd pndevds, ef SE 
sy 
HH, KaTa& pépos, Kal ovpBddXeTa TavTn Tpos Thy édev- 
6 , \ \ Soy, 4 > ® 2 \ 4 
eplav tiv Kata 76 icov. Tovtay 6 troKepévov kal ro.at- 5 
lot 3: ~ lo al 
TNS ovons THS apxns Ta Tolabra Snporixd, 7d aipeiobau 


Q 9 \ Zs 2 s Noe va N 
TAaS GAPXaS WAVTAS EK TAVT@MY, TO APXely WAVTAS pPeEV 
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éxdotou Exaotov & év péper mévrav, Td KAnpwoTas elvar Tas 20 
apxas 7) méoas 7) doar py épreipias Séovrar kal réxvns, 
TO py amd Tiuhparos pndevds elvar Tas dpyas OTL p- 
KpoTdérou, TO py dis Tov adrov apxev pndepiav 7 ddryakis 7 
drtyas ew Tv KaTd médEpov, Td dALyoXpovious elvar Tas 
apxas 1 mdoas } dcas évdéxerar, Td Sikdev mdvras 25 
kal €k mévrv Kal wept mévrov 7) mepl Tov TAcloToy Kal 
Tay peyiotav Kal Tdv KUploTdrev, oloy mepl evOvvaev Kal 
moAtTeias Kai TOV Siwy cvvadrAaypdtav, TS Thy éexkAnolav 
Kupiav eivar mdévrov (i) TOY peylotov), dpxny O& pndeuiav 

6 pndevos 7 bre ddAtyictwv [} THv peyloTwy| Kupiay (rev 4d’ 3° 
adpxov Snpotixkdratov BovadAr, drov pi) picbod evaropia maou" 
évtav0a yap dpaipodvra kal radrns Tis dpxis Thy Sivapiy: 
eis attov yap advdye: Tas Kpicets maoas 6 Snpos evropav 
picO0b, KaOdmrep eipnrat mpdrepov év TH peOdd@ TH mpd 

7 TavrTns), ereita 7d picbopopeiy, pddLoTa pev mévtas, Ex- 35 


kAnoiay dOiucactipia dpxds, ef S& py, Tas apxyas Kal Ta 


ae 


Oikacthpia Kai Bovdry Kal ras éxkAnolas tas Kupias, 7 
Tov dpxay &s dvdyKn ovootrety per’ adrAjrov’ [Ere red?) 
éAltyapyia Kal yéver kal mAottT@ Kal matdeia sdpiferas 
YapX Y : eee ; 
\ A a 9 , “A Cy IEA, ? 

Ta Onpotika Soxet tavavtia TovTwv «iva, ayévera Trevia 40 

8 Bavavoia'] ee S& rev adpxdv Td pydepiav aidiov civas, 

édy O€ Tis KaTaherpOR é€ dpxaias peraBodrgrs, Td ye we-1318 a 
io ‘\ tA t pein 4 iy. ¢ “~ \ 
ptatpetobar tiv Stvapw adtis Kal €€ aiperav KANpwTods 
Qtroeiy. Ta pev ody Kowa Tals Onpoxpariats Tabr’ éori, ovp- 
Pg Sa? ~ 4 ma ft pa ia ~ 
Baiver 8’ éx rod Sixatov Tob épodAoyoupévov eivat Snpoxparikod 
~ > 2 ‘ XX 7 wy oe t pee) , € ia 

(robo & éari rd toov Exew dmavras Kat’ apiOpor) 7 pa- 5 

tor’ eivat Soxotca Snpoxpatia Kal Oppos’ itcov yap 7d 
pndevy padrrov adpxew Todvs dmdpovs 1) Tovs evmdpous, unde 
ze > fe b X 2 ) oy ? by teed ve 
kupiovs elvat povovs GdAAa mavras e€ toov Kat aplOudv 
ott yap dv brdpxev vouifoe thy 7 iodrnta TH ToX- 


rela Kai Ti éhevOepiav. 10 
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A ~ ~ yf , 
3 Tod S& peta Todto dmopeitar mas E~ovor TO iaov, T0- 
Tepoy det Ta Tishpata Stedely yXiAlols Ta TOY TEVTAKO- 
f / Ral 
aiwv Kai Tovs xiAlovs icov Sbvac0at toils wevTakociols, 7 
obx obrw det TWWévar THY Kata TobTO icétnTa, GAA dredelv 
an \ 
15 pev obTws, meta ex Tov TevTakoolwv icovs aBdvTa Kal 
A > A \ ms 
€k Tay xiAlev, ToUTous Kupiovs eivat TGV aipécewv Kal TOY 
a \ 
Stxkactnplov, métepoy ody atrn 7 Todrela diKatoTdtyn Kata 
~ ~ 3. 
To Snpotixoy Sikatov, } paddAov 4 KaT& TO TAHOOS; pact 
yap of Snpotixol rodro Sixkaov 6 rt dv d6€n Tols mA€loow, 
€ > 2 SSG? 5 va a 4 b Leah X 
2008 & ddvyapxixol 6 te av Od€n TH WAelove ovcia® KaTa 
TAGs yap ovcias pact KpiverOa ely, Exee 0 apuporepa 
3 WZ ‘ > - > NS \ ae x e >’ ‘4 
dvicétnta Kai adiciavy ei pev yap 6 Te adv of oALyoL, Tv- 
pavvis (kai yap éav eis éxn TAclw Tav GdAwY EedTrOpar, 
KaTt& 7d ddiyapyixoy Sikatov dpxew Sikatos povos), et 
> * 
25 6 6 tt dv of mrelovs Kat apiOpov, ddikjoovor Snpevovtes TA 
“A v3 ‘\ 2 va 7 yy fe 
Tav tAovoioy Kal éaTTévev, Kabdmep cipnrat mporeEpov. 
uy b)' > wy p eles A £ ie 3 We fe 
tis dy obv ein iodrns iy dporoyjcovow dudéirepol, oKEmTEoY 
€€ av dpifovrar dixkaiwy dudpérepot. d€yovor yap ws 6 Tt 
x , a , A an a_?> > ray A 
av Od€n Tols mAEloot THY ToALTOY, TOOT eivat Set KUpLov. 
~ 2 
30 €arw 6 TovTO, wy pévToe mdvTws, GAN ered?) dvo pépn 
rettynkey €€ av t TOALS, TAOTLOL Kai TévynTes, 6 TL dv 
audotépois Ob€n 7) Tots mAeloot, TooTO KUpLov EaTa@, Edy SE 
tavavtia dd€n, 6 Te dv of mAelous Kal @v Td Tiunua Tdreiov, 
olov ef of pev déxa of O€ eikoaw, Coge O& TaV pev TAOVEioV 
lad ~ wn > ~ 
35 Tos &€, Trav 8 admopwtépwy Tois mwevtekaidexa, mpocyeyé- 
~ Q la an ~ 
VnVTaL TOlS pev TEVNOL TETTApES TOY TAOVCiwY, Tois SE TAoOv- 
- oa n~ > 
ciols TEVTE TOY TEVAT@V' drroTépwy ov TO TiuNnLa UTEpTEiveEL 
6 fa > - € 2 ~ 4 2N A 
ouvapiOmoupévav audotépwy éxaTépois, TodTo KUpiov. édv de 
yf ? > 
ivot oupmeowot, Kowwijy civat TavTnY vomiaTéov amroplay doTEp 


40 viv, €av Otxa H ExkAnota yévntar 7} Td Sikacripiovy 4 


1318 b Y4p amoKAnpwréov 7 GAXo Tt ToLobrov Toinréov, GAA rept 


\ ~ \ a é , Xd a , X G a 
fev TOV laooU KQL TOU LKQLOV, Kav 7) TAaVU X adem ov €upelyv 


‘\ 2 ? S ~ lal nn ~ 
THY GAROEav epi adtav, Suws pdov TUXElY 7) TUpTEoaL 


2 


3 
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Tovs duvapévous mAcoverreiv’ adel yap (nrovat Td icov Kal Td 
Sixacov of Arrous, of d& Kpatobvres oddéey ppovtigovaw* 5 
an > an 
Anpoxpariav 8 ovcav retrdpov Bedtiorn pev 4) mpdtn 4 
Tafel, KaOdmEp Ev TOIs pd ToUT@Y EhéXON AObyolss eorL SE 
\ 2 2 ~ e ya ON 7 te BA 
kal apxaordTn macdv attn, éyw O& mpdérnv womep av 
Tis dtéhoe Tods Sypous’ BédticTOs yap Onpos 6 yewpytKdos 
> WA ‘ ~ 2 O€ 6 - od ~ Sh 
€oTly, MOTE Kal Tolely EvdéxeTat Snpokpatiav, dmov (fH TO 10 
2 mA7j00s amd yewpylas 7} vouns. did pev yap TO pi) ToA- 
Any obciav Exe doxXoros, GoTE pH ToddAdKis exxAnord few" 
é SS Oe XX N57, 3 ~ Q ~ y ? 
ia O€ TO pr Exe TdvayKkaia mpos Tois epyos Sdiarpi- 
Bovot kal Tv GAXoTpiov ovK émiOvpotow, aAX HOvov adrots 
TO épydfecOat Tod modiTtever Oar Kal dpyev, Sov dv ph His 
3 Ajppara peydda ard TOY apyav. of yap TOA! pad- 
gp WEA ~ - Bt loa lo > , 
Aov dpéyovtat Tod Képdovs 7) THS TLLAS. Onpeiov d& Kal 
bY MN > 7 4 € 2 ‘ \ 2 id 
yap Tas apxaias tupavvidas bmépevov Kal ras ddtyapyias 
bmopévoval, édv Tis adrovs epydfecOar py Kortn pnd 
apaipnra. pndév’ taxéws yap of péev mrovrodow avTav, 20 
e€ 9? ? 3 ~ oy Soe 2 a a ty? \ 
406 8 ovK dropotaw, ért dé Tb Kupiovs eivat Tod Eh€oOat Kal 
evOdvery avamAnpot tiv évdevav, et TL pidoripias exovow, 
2 ‘ cde hg va A ‘ od ~ CS. 
émel map éviows Sjpois, Kav pity peTéxwor THS aipécews 
cal > A b] 4 ¢ ‘ \ 7 2 4 
TOV Gpx@v GAG TIVES GlpETOL KATA pPepos EK TaVTOY, 
éotrep ev Martiveia, rob dt Bovrdeder Oar kbpion ow, ikavds 25 
» a a ‘ A , 4 a) & rae 3 
5 €xee Tos moddois, Kal Jel vopifew Kal TovT’ Elva oxHpd 
2 M4 dK 5 \ 5 
Tt Snpoxpatias, domep év Mavriveia mor jv. 61d dh Kal 
7 > 4 lod / £ 6 LA é - \ € 4 
ouppépov earl Th mpotepov pnOcion Snpoxpatia Kal bmdp- 
lal \ \ 
xew clwbev, alpeioOar pev tas apxas kal evOtvey Kai 
Van lA y Oe s Zz € \ \ 2. AQ 
dixdfew mévras, dpxev O€ Tas peylotas aiperovs Kal a7 30 
7 AY 4 2 > Vd By . > > 
Tinpdrov, Tas pelfovs amd perCovev, 7 Kal amo Tipy- 
3 \ 
6 Hdrov pev pnoeulav, dAAG Tods duvapévous, avdykn dé 
7 WA A ”~ oe A rd \ 
moAtrevopévous otw moditeverOat Kadas (al Te yap dpxal 
led ~ - ol 
aiel dia rév BeAtiotov EcovTat Tod Ojpou BovAopévov kai Tois 
a - 2 s fa 
emetkeaw ov pOovobvTos) Kal Tots émetkéot Kal yvopipols 35 


3 a > , \ , Ray. X ) Ou 
dpxotoay civar tavTny Thy Tag’ ap£ovTat yap ovx UT 


40 


1319 a 


5 


pe) 


15 


20 
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me eo ee 
Grav yxepiver, Kal dpfovor Sixalos dia 7d Tav edbuvav 
o 2 , bY s a 
elvat Kupious érépous, 7d yap eravakpéuacbat, kal py may 
~ ~ 4 2 , 
e€eivae mrovely 6 Te dv Od€n, cvppépov eotiv' 1% yap efovoia 
om > 
Tov mpdrrew 6 Tt dv eOédAn Tis od Sbvarar puddTTELY TO EV 
las A ~ Ft 
éxdoto Tév avOpdrav dabdov, date advayKaiov ovpPai- 
vew Omep éeotly apeAdratoy év Tals modtretas, apxew 
Tovs émerkels dvapapthrovs évtas, wndey éhatToupévou TOD 
mAHOovs, Ort pev ovv alrn Tov SnpoKpaTiay apistn, pave- 
> 
pov, kal dia thy’ airtay, dre did 7d moldy Tiva elvat Tov 
Ojpov' mpos de 7d KatacKevdgew yewpyov Tov djpov TAY 
TE vopov Tivés TOY Tapa TOIS ToANOIS KELLEv@Y TO ap- 
a 4 , b) Xx e \ 2 “~ ~ 6 
Xalov xphoior mavres, ) TO Gros pH e€eivar KexTHoOat 
? a 2 s\\ By 3 7 he > Xx / 
mrel@ yhv pétpou Tivos 7 amd Tivos Témov mpds TO doTU 
kal thy modu: fv & TO ye apxaiov év moddais modEcL 
- X ~ 2 ~ A Le ve 
vevomobeTnpevoy pnde Trdcly e€eivat Tos TMpaeTovs KAHpovs, 
gore d& kal dv A€éyouow ’OgtAov vipov eivar Towobréy ti dv- 
7 XQ \ 4 yo Ps ~ € - 
vdpevos, TO py Savelfew els TL pépos THs brapxovons 
eve a. a“ \ ~ a ‘ mn? ‘4 , ‘s 
exdoTo yns viv dé det diopboiv Kal 7@ Agutaiov vipw 
Q \ A re Ta 2 7 2 —e 4 va 
mpos yap 0 réyouév EoTL xphotpos, exelvot ydp, Kaltrep 
dvres modAol Kextnpuévor St yiv ddrlynv, Guws mavTes yewp- 
yodo.’ TipeyvTat yap ovx bAas Tas KTHoELS, GAAA KaTa 
~ ~ oy ~ 
Tnrtkadra popia Siaipodvres Gor exew BrepBddrAdrdgev Tais 
va ‘ \ 7 A XN QA XQ ~ 
Tiunoerl Kal Tods TévnTas. peTa O€ TO yewpylKdy TAHOOS 
BéArioros Ojpuds éEoriv Srrov vopeis eict Kal <Gowv amd Bo- 
? ‘ X QA a4 a ra oa 
oKnpdtwv: moka yap exeL TH yewpyia mapantdAncios, 
\ = 
kal T& mpos Tas modeutKkas mpdgers padrL1c8’ ovToL yeyv- 
a Q og N 4 \ - \ 
pvacpévoe Tas efels Kal yxphoyo Ta odpata Kal dv- 
aA 2 
vdpevot Oupavrciv, ta S ddrAAa TAIHON wdvta cyeddv, ef 
Ka € \ ? ~ a 
ov ai oimat Snpoxpariat ovvectdot, TOAAS gavdAdrepa 
- Q ~ lol 
tovTav' 6 yap Bios gabdos, kal ovdév Epyov per’ dperis 
Ka a A 
ov petaxepiferat TO ANOS 76 TE Tdv Bavatcowy Kal 
70 Tov ayopatwy avOpdémov Kai Td Onrixdv, ere d& Sid 7d 


\ ‘ 3 \ lal “a 
Tepl THY ayopay Kal TO dotv KvAlecOat wav 7d ToLodTOY 


8 


10 


11 


12 
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, ~ ~ 
yévos ws elmeiv padiws exxrAnoidger’ of dé yewpyodrres did 30 
TO SveomdépOat Kat& tiv xdpav ovr’ dravrdow ov’ spotws 
14 déovrat tis ocvvddov tatrns. dmrov dé Kal ovpBaiver riv 
va \ 2 y+ - 4 SA 2 AY a 
xdpav tiv Béow exe ToLatrny dorEe THY ydpav TOAD THs 
wodews amrnpTicOat, pad. id f io 
npTiobat, pddiov Kai Snpoxpatiav mo.eicOat ypn- 
ory Kal moAiTelay’ dvayKdgerar yap Td mwAHO0s emi Tov 35 
aypa@v troicOa: tas aroikias, @ote Sei, Kav dyopaios 
> . a 8 a 2 2 2 My 
dxAos 7, pr tovety ev Tais Snpoxpariais ExkAnolias dvev 
15 Tob KaTad THY ydpav TAHOovs, Tas pev ody Sel KaTacKEvd- 
\ 4 ‘ fe : , wy 5 
fev thy Bedrtiorny Kai mpérnv Snpokpatiay, cipnrar’ ga- 
vepov d€ Kal més Tas ddAas éropévws yap Set mapeK- 40 
Baivey kai 7d xEipov det mAHOos xopifew. Tiv dé Tedev- 1319 b 
- a) QA 4 A 4 lA 2 XN fe ee ae 
taiav, dia TO wdvrTas Kowwveiv, ote méons éoTi TéAEwS 
A ot CF Ua \ =~ 2 ay ~ y 
péperv, ore padiov diapévery pry Trois vopors Kal Tots ee- 
ow ed ovykepevny' & O& Pbeipew ovpBaiver Kat Tradrny 
kal tas dddAas modrtelas, elpntat mporepov Ta mMdrEloTa 5 
16 oxed6v. mpds dé 7d Kabiordvar tatvrnyv tiv Snpoxpariar, 
kal Tov Ojpov moteiv ioxupiv eidOacww of mpoecta@res TO 
mpocrapBdvery ws mAcioTous Kal troety Troditas pt pdvoy 
Tovs yynaiovs dd\Ad Kal rods vddous Kai Tods é£ drroTEpovoty 
moAirov, Aéyw S& olov maTpos 7 pyntpdss dmav yap oikeioy 10 
A lal - - ~ a F. \ > € 
17 TobTo TH ToLovT@ Shum paddov, elOOaor.pev ody of Snpua- 

‘ , A } a la r 4 2 
yoyol katrackevdfey otrws, det pévrot mpocrapPdvew pé- 
xpt dv wbrepreivn 7d mrAHO0s Tov yvopipov Kal Tov pé- 
cov, Kal Tobrov pH mépa mpoBaivew’ wtrepBddrdovTes yap 
draktotépay Te mrowobat Tiv Todirelav, Kal Tods yvwpipous 15 
mpos Td yader@s tropévery THY Onpoxpatiay mapogvvovct 
Haddov, dmep ovvéBn THs aTdoews aitiov yevécOat Tepl 
Kupivnv' odlyov pév yap movnpiv mapopatat, word dé 

18 yivdpevov ev dpOadpois padd\g6v Eéotiv, Ere O€ Kal Ta 
Tolaira KaTacKkevdopara xphoiya mpds THY OnpoKpatiay 20 
tiv Toabvrny, ois KAeobévns re ‘AOnvnoww éxpjoato Bovdd- 

ILA \ é 4 \ bY K Ua € x 
pevos avf&joat rijv Onwoxpatiav, kat wept Kupyyny of Tov 
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lo , Z 
Sfpov Kabiordvtes, dvdral te yap Erepar mointéat mAelous 19 
\ 7 ¥ &: ~ 07 t ~ be 2 BAL 
kal dparpiat, kai Ta Tv Siwy lep@v cuvaxréov els odiya 
> 
25 kal Kowd, Kal wdvta cogioréov bros av br pddicta ava- 
pxOGor mdvres adAHAros, al 6& cuvyiPear diagevxPoouw 
ai mpétepov. ere d&¢ Kal T& TupavyiKd KaTacKevdopara 20 
= 5) a , 
Onpotika Soxet wdvta, €yw 8 olov dvapxia te dovhov 
a“ 4 
(atrn & dy etn péxpt Tov ovpdépovoa) Kal yuvaik@v Kat 
30 maldwy, kal To Civ domes Tis BotAeTa mapopav (Tord yap 
€orat Td TH ToLav’Tn ToATeia BonOobv diov yap Tots mod- 
ois 76 Civ ardktws 7) TO cwppives). 
5 “Eo & épyov rod vopobérov Kai tev Bovdopévwy ovr- 
loTdvat Tid ToLavTnv ToALTElay ov TO KaTACTHOaL péyloTOY 
35 €épyov ovdé povov, aArAN bras cdé(ntat pa&dAdrov? play yap 
7 dbo 7) TpEis uépas ov yxaderdy pelvat mroALTEvOopévous 
Omwaody. 1d det, mepi av TEbEd 6 i 2 
: , wept oy TeOedpnTat mpoTEpor, Tives TwTN- 
, \ 4 a A ) , ~ 
plat kai pOopal t&v TodiTEl@y, ék ToUT@Y TELpacbat KaTa- 
okevd(ey tiv dopddreav, evhaBovpévous pév Ta POciporra, 
(a X 7 VG ‘ AY > iA ‘ y 
40 TLOeuévovs dé ToovTovs vépmous Kai Tods aypdpous Kai Tovs 
1320 a yeypappévous ot mepiAnworTa pddicTa Ta odfovTa Tas 
ene tS, 1G ‘ SS ee a? = ‘ 2? 
moATelas, Kal py vouifey Todt etvar Snuotikdy pnd drL- 
yapxikoy 6 moijoe: Thy mod bri paddtoTa Snpokpareicbat 
} ddvyapxeiobat, AANX 6 MArEiotov xpovov, of St viv dn- 3 
5 paywyot yxapifopevor rots Ojpors morAdkd Snpetvovor did 
Tav Oikaornpiov. 616 det mpds Tabta avtimpadtrew Tovs Kn- 
Sopévous THs TodiTElas, vowobeTobvTas pndev eivar Snpdciov 
,TaY KaTadikafopévwy Kal hepduevoy mpds Td Kotvdv, GAN 
iepdv' of pev yap adixobytes ovdéy Arrov evrAaBels EcovTat 
, a a 
10 ((nuidcovrar yap spotws), 6 8’ dydAos Frrov Karawndgrel- 
Tal T@Y KplvoLévar, AArecOar pyndty pédAdAov, Err & Tas 4 
ta é 4 CNA € ? 4 354 ~ 4 
ywopevas Snpooias dikas as ddtylctas aiel mroveiv, peyd- 
2 a 
Aows emirTiplors Tods EiKH ypahopévovs KwdvovTas’ od yap 
Tovds Onpotikods GAAA Tods yvwpipous e’dOacw ciodyew, Set 
\ \ a > 
15 0€ Kal TH wodiTela wdvras pddioTa pev edvous eivar Tods 
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monriras, ef O& pH, ph Tol ye as modepuious vopifew Tods 


, ~ 
5 kupiovs, emel 8 ai redevtaiat Snuoxpariat modrvdévOpwrot 
Té elot Kal yadreroy éxkdnoidey dpicOovs, TobTo 8 dzov 
Mmpocodot pi Tvyxdvovow ovcat todéuioy Tois yvwpipors 
3 , A Hs! ~ \ - > ~ 4 
(dm6 te yap elogopas Kai Snpetoews dvayKaiov yiverba: 20 
kal Otxactnpioy datrwy, & moddds dn Snpuoxpatias avé- 
e XN aS a } sh 7 > a 
Tpewev), Sov pev ovv mpdcodo pr Tvyxdvovew ovoat, dei 
moeiy oAdtyas éxkAnoias, Kal diKkaoTHplia moAdA@y pev OAL- 
6 yas © hpépats (roiro yap gpéper pev Kal mpds 7d py go- 
A 6 \ , 4 8 , Sec ¢ \ » N 
Beicbat rods mdovaiovs Tas Samdvas, édv of pev erropor pr} 25 
> 
AapBdvoct dikactikdy, of O aropor, Péper S& Kai mpds Td 
KpivecOar Tas dikas todd PBéATLov’ of yap evmopor ToA- 
Ads pey Hpmépas ovK eOédovow ad tev idiwy adrreivat, Bpa- 
> ~ a 
7 xdv 6& xpovov ébédovowr), dou 8 elot mpbcodo, pr Tovey 6 
viv of dnpaywyol movotow (Ta yap tepibvTa véuovow" Aap- 30 
A oe o \ uA Oé can by ater, ¢ Oo 
Bdvovor 8 dpa, kal médAw SéovTa Tdv adTdv’ 6 TeTpHpE- 
vos ydp éote midos 4 Toattn Bondea rots dmépo.s). ddrd 
det Tov adAnOivas Snporikiy dpav Gras 7d TAHOoS pr) Alay 
dmopov n° Tolro yap air.ov Tod pox Onpay civat THY OnpoKpa- 
‘4 , Gui Mod BN ? 2 Z a x 8 
8 rtiav. Texvacréoy ovv draws av edrropia yévotto xpévios, mel 35 
d& oupdéper Tobro Kal rois evmdpos, TA pev amd TOY Tpoo- 
, , 6 , 4) , N 8 D a 
ébdav ywopeva ovvabpolfovtas dOpba xpi Stavépev ois 
> , - A oS ov “~ 6 , e 
dmépous, wddvora pev et TLs Sivarat TooodTov avvabpoifery door 
9 , ox ) \ , 4 p) 4 2 , y 
els yndiov xrjow, ef b& ph, mpds ahoppijy épumopias Kal 
9 yewpylas, Kal ef py maou Ovvariv, ddd KaTa pvdds 4 1320b 
, o ’ ? , 5) \ , Q SS 
TL pépos Erepoy ev péper Siavepew, ev O€ rovTw mpods Tas 
dvaykaias cuvddous rods evrrépous elagépery Tov pic Bor, adie- 
pévous T&v patatwy deToupyev. ToLodrov O€ Tiva Tpdmov 
Kapxndoviot rodirevépevor pidov Kéxtnvrat tov Sjpov, del 5 
yap Twas éxméprrovres Tob Snpov mpos Tas TeEpLotkioas moLodaLw 
’ A 4 
10 edrépous. xaptévtav 8 éoti kal voty éxévTwv yvwpipov Kat 
SiarapBdvovras rtods amépovs adhoppas diddvtas Tpérew 
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ér’ épyacias, Karas 0 eye pipeioOar Kal Ta Tapavtiver’ 
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~ ~ “ Lae) Ke 
10 éxeivot yap Kowa mo.obyrTes TA KTHpaTa Tols amébpols Emi THY 
Xphow edvovy mapackevdfover 76 AROS’ Eri Oe Tas apxas 
mdoas éroincay Sittds, Tas pev aiperas Tas d& KAnpardas, 
lon ~ 3 
Tas pev KAnpwras dmas 6 Ofpos atrav petéxn, Tas 6 
aiperas iva modtredovrTat BédtTLov. Ear O€ TOOTO TOLhoaL Kal 
a ee 9 a , ‘ \ \ \ 2 
Ip THS avTAs apxhs pepi{ovras Tods pev KAnpwrods Tods 8 
aiperovs. mas pev ovy det ras Snuoxpatias KatacKevdgery, 
elipnTau 
6 Xxeddv 8 Kal wept tas dAryapxlas was del, Pavepdv 
> ‘2 2 n~ 2 7 A ~ 4 c 4 2 
éx rovTav. éK Tév évavTiov yap det cvvdyew éxdorTny oXrL- 
7 QA >, 2 7 roy - > , 
20 yapxlay mpods tiv évavtiav Snpoxpatiay dvadoyifopevov, 
Thy pev ewKpatoy pdrioTa TOY ddALyapxXl@v Kal mpoTnv— 
? oS 5] A ¢ ie v a > JA rv 7 "e é ~ 2 
aitn 0 éotiv  ovveyyus TH Kadovpévy toditela, 7 Sel Ta 
tA oe >» A 2 fs X X 7 ~ 
Tiunpata Ovaipely, TA pev EAdtTw Ta OE peEl(w ToLodyTas, 
N27 \ > 49 = an > , , ’ A 
eddtTa piv ad dv tav dvayKaioy pebé~ovow apxar, 
, ’ Oe ee e a ? 5 ~ 2? x 7 
25 pel(m 0° ap’ dy THY KUplwTépwv’ TO TE KT@pEv@ TO TI- 
pnp peréxe é€elvar TRS TodLrElas, ToToDTOY Eloayopevous 
~ ~ ~ > =P 
Tob Ojpov mAHO0s dia TOD Timjparos, wed ov KpelTToOves Ecov- 
A N , Re eI IAS a 2 2 a 
Tat TOV pi) peTexdvTwv’ del dé det mapadauBdvey ex Too 
7 ic AN - £ z \ 4 X 2 , 
Bedriovos Sjpov Tovs Kotvwvots, dpotws O€ Kal Tiy éxouévny 
or fav émiteivovras Set piKpdy KaTacKevd 7 Oo 
30 dAryapyxiav Tas piKpod ackevdfev. TH 
2 a - a 
avrikeévn TH TeAevTaia Snpokpatia, TH Svvactixwtaty 


kal TupavvikoTdtn Tav dALyapxl@v, dom mep xeElpioTn, To- 
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D ~ , aA ae X N X = 
covT@ Set mAclovos pudakhs, woTmep yap Ta pev ev odpata 4 


Oiakeipeva mpos vyietav Kail mAola Tad mpds vavTirtay 
35 KaA@s ExovTa... Tols TAwWTH pow EmdéxeTat TAElous duaptias 
dare ph pbeipecOa di airds, ra St vooepds exovTa Tav 
copdrov Kal Ta TGV TAoiwy éxdedupéva Kal TroTHpov 
rervynkita pavrov obdé Tas pixpds OvvavTar dépety dpap- 
tias, oUTm Kal T@v ToALTELoy al yetpioTat TrEioTHS SéovTat 


1321 a gudakhs, ras pev ovv Snuoxparias dAws 4 TodvavOperla 


odfe' TodTo yap dvtixettat mpds 7d Slkatov Td KaTa& Thy 
Shei FL, ‘ ? , a , a 
dgiav’ tiv d ddtyapxiav Shdrov Ott Tovvavtiov bmd THs 
evragias det ruyydvew Tis cwrnpias, 
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9 \ N , , eae. , , A , 
Emei 0& rértapa pév éote pépn paddrota Tod TAHOovs, 7 
XQ cS > ee 4 2 sy \ + 
yewpytkoy Bavavokoy ayopatov Onrikdy, Térrapa Ot Ta ypr,- 
oa mpos moAepov, immiKkdy omdiTLKdy wWiddy vauTiKoy, 
Omrov X BéB N , S € te ? at?) 
pev ovpBéBnke tiv xdpav civ lamdomov, évtadba 

N' > ~ a4 iA \ > Ye > 7 
pev evduas EXEL KatTackevdfew tiv ddtyapxiav ioyupay 
(}) yap owrnpta rots ofkobor did Tatdrns éo7l THs Suvdpews, 10 
at 6° immorpodiat Tv papas ovolas KexTnLévoy cici 

pop paKpas nye ciciv), 
¢ ? 
mou O omdAuTiKkhy, THY Exopevny Gdiyapxiay (7d yap émAL- 

2 rixdy Tav ebTropwov éoTl wadAXov 7) Tay ardpwv) 4 SE Wir} 
Stvapis Kal vavTikh Onpotiky madpmav, viv pev ody 
émov TowdTov TOAD mAHOds ear, 6rav SvacT@ot, ToAAGKLS 15 
2 18 us ~ XN xX a la x ~ 
ayovivovTat xeipw el O& mpds TobTo ddppakovy Tapa ToY 
TovAguKa@v apBdvery oTparnyoy, ol cuvdudgover mpds THY 
@ ‘\ - ua XN c at XN £ - ~ 
immixny Stvapiw Kal tiv omdiTiKiy THY aporroveay Tov 

la > ~ lad lon 

3 Wirev, tatrn 0 éemixparotow év tats Siactdceow of Shpot 
Tey evTrépwv’ idol yap dvTes mpds immkyy Kal omdiTLKiy 20 
2 4 £ V7 XX \ GY 2 vp - 4 
aywvifovta: padios, TO mev ody Ex TobTaY KabloTdvat Tad- 
Thy Thy Stvapw ep éavtovs éori Kabiordvat, Set dé Sunpn- 

, x e , y a N oo , A 
pévns THS HAtKias, Kal TOY pev dvT@v mpecBuTépoy TeV 
dé véwy, er pev bvtas véovs Tovs abTav vieis SiddoKxer bar 
Tas Kov@as Kal Tas Wirds épyacias, Exkexpipévous dé Ek 25 

> lal X\ 

4 matdwv aOAnTas eivat avTods TOY Epywv, Tiy dé peTadoowy 

lad ~ la 
yivecBat TO TAHOE TOG TortTEdpaTos Hrol, KabdTeEp ElpynTat 

, “Aw \ 7 YA ay 6a (3) 7 
mporepov, Tos TO Tiwnua KTopévols, 4, Kabdrep OnBaios, 
> 2 Ve X ox A BA af la 
arorxopevors xpbvov Tia Tav Bavatowy epywv, 7}, Ka0d- 

2 a 7 2? ~ > 7 ~ 5) Lal 
mep ev Maccanria, xpiow trovovpevous Tov agiwy Tay Ev TH 30 
lan 4 cal o - 

5 wodtevpatt Kal Tov eEwbev, Ett O€ Kal Tals apxais Tais 

A 5 a ‘ 2 a“ DN 4 Zs BY al 
kuplordrais, as det rods €v TH modtTeia Karéxelv, det 
a va OPS Rea e on \ 7 \ 
mpookeiaOat Aertoupylas, iv’ éExav 6 Ohpwos pi) peTEeXN Kal 
ovyyvepny en Tols dpxovow os pucbdy moddy dover THs 
6 apxfs. apydrre 8& Ovoias Te elordvras ToteioOar peya- 35 
~ cal lal - lal 
Nomperrets Kal KaTackevd fe TL THY KoLWGv, iva Tov Tepi 
lan ¢ A 
Tas éoTidoers peTéxov 6 Onpos Kal tiv WodALW Op@v Koopov- 
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By 
pevnv Ta pev avabjpacr Ta Se olKodopypacw daopevos 

a \ \ - 

Op& pévovoay Thy modtTelav? ovpByceTar de Kal TOIS yvo- 
> lal lon ~ ~ ¢ \ 
pimots elvar pynpeia THs Oamdvns, adda TOvTO viv ol TreEpL 
A F , 
Tas dAltyapxias od trotodow, GAA TobvavTiov' Ta AnppaTa 
A = 3 > , 
yap «nrovow ovyx irTov 7) THY Tihv, OLomEp Ev EXEL EELY 
Tatras eivat Onpokpatias pixpds. TOs pev ovv xpi) Ka- 
1) 
Ocordvar tas Snpoxpatias Kal Tas ddrtyapxias, Siwpicbw 
Tov Tpbmov TovTOV’ 

"Axddrovbov O& Tots elpnuévois éoti TO Sinpjabar Karos 
Ta Tepl Tas apxds, mooat Kal tives Kai tivev, Kabdrep 
elpntat Kal mpoTepov’ Tay pev yap dvayKaiwy apxov Xo- 

> ~ A 
pis addvaroy eivar modu, tov S& mpds edragiav Kal Ko- 
apov adtvatov oiketobat Kadds, ert & avayKaioy év pev 

~ a 2 a > bs 2 4 > X ~ - 
Tais puixpais éAdtrovs eivar Tas apxds, év Sé Tals peya- 
Aas mAclous, domep Tuyyxdver mporepov eipnpuévov’ Toias 
Be ‘ , te x 7 7 é ~ ~ fA) 4 
ovv appuorTer cuvdyew Kal moias ywpifew, det py AavOd- 
vel. TWp@Tov pev ovy emipédeta TOV avayKalov 1) TeEpl THY 

e ~ > ~ 

ayopdv, ep 7 det TIWd apyiy etvar Tiv éepopOoay epi TE 
xX fa \ A > 7 X\ X > A 
Ta oupBdr\ala Kal tiv evKocpiav’ cyxeddv yap avayKaiov 

7 “a v4 AN X\ > “ Q \ os XX 

macais Tals moAeo. Ta pev wveicOar Ta SE mowrciv mpos 
X\ a 4 > 7 7 \ A oe Ss ‘ € va 
TY adAAjA@Y avayKalay yxpelav, Kal TodT éoTiy broyuléTa- 
\ Lae oN = uy 7 ‘a 
Tov mpos avrdpkeav, du iv doxotow els piav moXcrelav 
To CZ. X *) 7 4 by rd ‘ 
auverOeiv. érépa dé emipédea Tavrns exopévn kal 
ua c ~ \ SS Ba 7 \ IQ7 ee 
atveyyus 7 TOV Tepl TO doTU Snpociwy Kal Siwy, dmes 
evKoopia 7, Kal Tov mimtévT@v olkodopnudtov Kai 6ddv 
Nj ~ an 
cwrnpia Kal dvdpOwors, kal T&v dplwv Tv mpds a4AAAoUS, 
dmws aveyKAnTws Ex@ow, Kal doa TodToLs aAda THs ém- 
- t tA a be be © = xX 
pedelas opmolotpotra. Kadovor 6’ doruvopiay of wrEioTOL THY 
ToatTny apxyv, exer O& popia mrelm Tov apiOudv, ov 
Cae Mire ld 6 a 5) a i, 
€Tépous ep eTEpa KabioTadow ev Tais TmodvavOpwrorépais 
*£ an 
TOAEoLy, Olov TELXOTOLODS Kal KpNnvav EmipmedAnTas Kal ALyLevov 

7 ? > 
gudakas. a&ddAn 6 avayKkata te Kal mapamAnoia tadvrn’ 

\ ~ “~ 
Tepl TOV avTOY pev yap, AAA Trepl Tv ydpav éorl Kal [re] 


‘ We ad ~ » “~ 
Wepl TA EEw TOU doTEos’ Kadovor dé Tos apxovTas TovTOUS 
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2 e 
of sev aypovdpuous of & trwpo’s, adrar pev ovdv emipérecat 30 
A > ’ A 
elo. TovTw@y Tpeis, dAAN SO apyi) mpds Hv al mpdcodar Tov 
pos 4) p 
a ’ , Come v4 - \ 
Kolv@y avaghepovTal, Tap wv gvdaTrovTay pepifovTat mpos 
Seyi ia 5 = OMe) 7 “ ‘ ee 
exdotny Stoiknoty’ Kadodor & dmodéxras TovTous Kal Tapias. 
7 érépa & apy mpos ty dvaypdpecba det Td re tia oup- 
Boraa Kal Tas Kpioes Ex Tov OiKacTnpiov’ mapa dé Tots 35 
> om 4 ‘\ X X ~ ~ 7 “ ‘ 
avtols TovTOLs Kal Tas ypapas Tov dikav yiverOat Set Kal 
Tas eloaywyds, éviaxod pev ody pepifovor Kal Tatbrnv «is 
4 y+ X 4 4 , 2 * ~ Nee 
mAéious, €or d€ pia Kupia TovTwY mévToVv’ KadrobvTat Oé epo- 
pvipoves Kal émioTarat Kal pyypoves Kal TobTos dAAa 6v6- 
- \ X\ - 2 2 XN 2 
8 para otvveyyvs. pera O& Tabrny éxomévn pev avayKato- 40 
Z N XQ \ 2 A 5) A , ‘ € \ 
Tatn O€ cxeddy Kal xarerordrn Tov apxav early % Tepi 
Tas mpdges Tov KaradikacbévTwy Kal Tay mpoTiOEeuevory 
kata Tas éyypahas Kal mepi Tas dudakas T&v copdroy. 1322 a 
9 xaAern pev ovv Eoti Oia 7d TOAAHY ExeLy amex Peay, Bore 
i ‘ 2 y ip Efe) > £ fe 
émrov pi peyddra ott Kepdaivery, ovr dpyew bropévovow 
adriy 000 wmopetvavres €OéAovor Tpatre KaTa Tods vopous 
dvaykaia © éariv, dru ovdév dgperos yiverOat pév Sikas mepl 5 
an ? 
Tov Stkaiwv, Tatras dé pr AapBdvew Tédos, Bor ef pr 
ylyvopévey Kowovely addivatov adAfjdols, Kal mpdgewy pr 
Z x fa ‘ 7, ny 4 \ 3 , 
10 ylyvopévay. 616 BéATLOv pry play eivar TadbTnv THY apyxjy, 
GN adAovs &€ GrA@v Otkaornpiov, kal mepi Tas mpolécels 
A > LA © - ~ “~ BA ’ 
Tov avayeypappévay aoavtwos meipacba Siaipety, Ett S 10 
4 
évia mpadtrecOar Kal Tas apxas Tas TE dAdas Kal Tas 
~ Py7 an Ny , \ \ is 5) 72 Ce 
TaV &vov paddov TAS vEasS, KaL TAS TOY EVETTMOTWY ETEPAS 
Katadikacdons €Tépay elvat THY mpaTTouevny, olov aoruvé- 
~ - 
plouvs Tas Tapa TY ayopavopwv, Tas Oé Tapa ToUTwY ETE- 
a -~ 7 
ll pous. 60@ yap dy éddtroy anéx fea évf Tois mparropévos, 15 
a Gy \ 
TOTOUT@ LadAov AN ovTat Tédos ai mpdgers’ 7d pev ovv Tovs 
> > ? 
avrovs eval Tovs KaTadikdoavTas Kal mpaTTopevous améy Oevav 
éxer Oudiy, TO O& mepi wévTwv Tods adtods ToAELioUs TaOLY. 
fo’ / ‘ 
moAAaxod dé Sinpntat Kai » guddrrovoa Tpos THY TpaTTo- 
eo cal ie 
12 pévny, olov A Ojvnow ()) Tay Evdexa Kadovpévov, 616 BédATLov 20 
cal \ tn 
kal tavTny xopifelv, kal TO cbpicpa (nTelv Kal mEpl Tav- 
G2 
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lon > of - 
Thy. advayKaia pev yap éorly ody ATTOY THS EipnmErNS, oVp- 
~ 7 XN 
Baiver dé rods pty emeckels hevyery paddiota TavTHY THY 
~ ‘\ 
apxhv, Tors d& poxOnpods odk aaopares mroveiy Kupiovs’ avroi 
25 yap Séovrar gudakhs paddov 7 guddrrev addouvs dbvav- 
\ ~ ‘ V6, > 4 > X > 4 
Tat. dvd det pr pilav droreraypévny apxny elvat mpos 13 
cd ~ ~ id 
avrois, pnoe ovvexas THY atTHy, GAA TOY TE Vvéwv, OmoU 
Tis py Bowv  ppovpdy éori Td gis, Kal Tov Gpxav Oct KaTa 
pépyn TrovetoOan tiv éemypédecay Erépovs, TavrTas pev ovv TAS 
30 dpxas as dvaykaoTdras Oeréov eivat mpeTas, peTa O€ 
“ane \ > 7 af Oe ie 2 uA de 7 
Tavras Tas advayKaias pev oddty ArTov, ev oxHpaTt dé pei- 
fou TeTaypévas’ Kal yap éprepias Kat miorews d€ovTat 
ToS. Toladrar & elev dv ai Te wepi THY pudaKhy THs 76-14 
Aews, Kal boar TéTTOvTaL mpds TaS TodEuLKaS xpelas, JEL 
35 0& Kal év eipyvn Kal évy Todép@ mvA@y TE Kal TELx@Y gu- 
~~ £ 7 bs \ S: A Ok 7 ‘ ua 
aks cpotws emipeAdntas eivar Kal ée€erdoews Kal ovyTa- 
nn ~ y+ x <x > Ny ~ 4 > \ 
gews Tv morTav, Oa py ody él aot TobTOLS dpxal 
mreious ciciv, Oa 5’ edtTovs, oiov €v Tals puKpais modreor 
4 A 4 ~ XN ‘\ \ 4 
pla wept mévrov, Karoo. dt orparnyods Kal modepdpxous 15 
1322 b Tods ToLovTous, eri Ot Kav @ow immets } Yidrol 7 TogéTaL 7 
vauTikoy, Kal émi TovTwY ExdoTwy éviore KabioTavTal apyai, 
al KadrodvTat vavapxiat Kat inmapxiat Kal Tagcapyia, Kat 
\ fa XN € ¢ \ tA - ‘ 7 
Kata pépos 6€ ai bro tadTas Tpinpapxiat Kai Aoyaylat 
\ 4 \ ee 4 (2 XQ \ ~ or 4 
5 kal gudapxlat Kai doa To’Twy popia: 7d Ot wav & TL ToOv- 
2 \ ax 2 la onl XN NY a PA 
Tov éoriy eidos, émipedelas ToAEpLK@Y. TeEpl pev ody Tav’THY 16 
THY apyny Exel Tov Tpdmov TovTOy: mel O& ~ OY apY@ 
hy apxnyv ex p y € iat TOY apyer, 
> \ X ~ 7 QA an nw > 
ei Kal wi) maoat, dtaxetpif{ovor moda TeV KOLWaY, avary- 
~ ee 2 93 \ ee XX st 
Kalov €Tépav elvat THY AnWomuEevny oyLopov Kal mpoaevbv- 
10 vodoay, adriy pndev diaxerpifovoay Erepov’ Karodar dé Tov- 
? 
Tous of pev evOdvous, of d& AoyioTds, of 8 eEeTaaTds, of Sk 
7 A: Md de ee \ > \ {< ba 
ovynyopous, mapa macas dé TavTas Tas apyas 1) pddtoTa 17 
bee 
kupia mévtwv éeoriv’ 4 yap aith moddakis exer TS TEXOS Kal 
aS 2 ‘\ jh ~ 
Tiv elagopdy 1) mpoKdOnrat Tob mAHOovs, dou Kipios éotiv 6 
15 Ojpos’ det yap elvar TO cvvdyov Td KUpLoy THS ToXLTELlas. 
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Kadeirar O& &vOa pev mpoBovra did 7d mpoBovrdcdvew, Srrov 
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y\ a > las > aA 
18 dé wAObs Ett, Bovdt paddAov. ai pey odv ToXdTLKal TOV 
> a a Ly 
apxav oxeddv tocavrai tivés cio, AAO 8 Eidos emipe- 
Aelas 1 mept Tods Oeods, olov fepeis Te Kal émuweAntal Tov 
TWEept Ta lepd Tob cH (ecOai Te TA Ud pyovTa Kal dvopbodcbat 20 
Ta wintovTa Tov olKodopnudTev Kal Tdv dAdov boa Téra- 
19 krat mpods Tovs Oeovs., cupBaiver dé Thy émipédXccay Tadbrny 
2 n~ BY > - re - a 
éviaxod pev eivat pilav, olov év Tals puKpais modeow, évia- 
A X sy ‘ rs a lod € Un ec € 
xod dé modAAds Kai Kexopiopévas THs lepwotvns, oto iepo- 
Trotovs Kal vaodvrakas kai Tapias Tov lepdy yxpnudTor, 25 
20 €xopévn O& TavrTns 4 mpds Tas Ovoias adpwpiopévn Tas KoL- 
XN 2 ee Ny ~ € ~ 2 4 £ a by ? 
vas mdoas, boas pn Tots lepetowv amrodidwow 6 véuos, aXX 
ew a a ¢ 7 yx ‘ FW Poe a ? (ss ON 
amd THS Kos éoTias Exovor Thy TimAVv’ Kadodor O of pev 
21 &pxovras rovrous, of dé Bacidels, of dé mpvTdves, al pev 
ovv dvaykaiat émipéderal eior wept TovT@Y, as Elmely TUYKE- 3° 
paramoapévous, mepi Te TA Saipdvia Kal TH TrodEmKe 
i \ Si Le \ \ ‘ > 7 \ 
Kai mepi Tas mpocddovs Kai Tepl Ta avadioKdpeva, Kal Trepl 
2 2 ‘ 5 \ BY a 7 \ X\ - yA 
ayopay Kal wept TO dotTu Kal Aipwévas Kal THY xSpay, Ere 
\ A \ 4 \ v4 > DS 
Ta Tepi Ta StkaoTHpia Kal cuvaddaypdtov dvaypadas 
kal mpdges Kai dpudakas Kal eémdoyiopovs TE Kai é£e- 35 
7 \ 4 “A > 4 ss is a \ 
Tdces Kal mpocevOtvas Tov apydvTwv, Kal TédoS ai TeEpi 
22 76 Bovrevopevor eiot TGV Koay" idtar dé Tals TXoAaCTIKw- 
Tépais Kal paddov evnpepotoas modeow, Ete O€ PpovTi¢od- 
cas evKoopias, yuvatkovopia vopodvdrakia matdovopia 
, \ X 4 \ 3 “~ > 7 
yupvaciapxla, mpos dé TovTois TEpl ay@vas Eemipéheca yu- 1323 a 
SF 4 - d x ve la 
pvixods Kal Aovvoraxots, Kav ei Twas €érépas ovpBaiver 
- - 4 - 2 oS n Ome >? 
23 Toavras yivecOa Oewpias. rTovtwv 0 éEnar havepas Eloi od 
Onpotikal Tav dpx@v, olov yuvatkovopia Kat matdovopia’ 
= an ‘ 
Tois yap amopos avéyKn xpnoOa Kai yuvargi Kat masoty 5 
lal O “a by an 
24 domep akorovdos did tiv adovdrtavy. Tpi@v 0 ovaody apyav 
74 Catlin , p) SY x , , 
Kad’ as alpotyrai Twes apxas Tas Kupious, vowopvAdKey Tpo- 
BovrAwy Bovars, of pev vopopvAakes aptotoKkpartkév, dAvyap- 
xexov 6° of mpbBovdor, Bovdr dé Snporixdv, epi pev ody 
a na BS) \ eae 
Tov apxav, os év TOT, TXEddv. EipnTaL TEpl TaT@y’... 10 
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BOOK VI (IV). 


1288 b 16. epyov I’ Vat. Pal. marg. P* Sus.: om. 0? Bekk. 
18. Tpndev jrrov...19. dvvapuy t | There can be little doubt that 
these words have come down to us in a corrupt and probably 
imperfect form. Bekk.? reads ovdéy in place of pydév. Te can 
hardly be right. 1’ marg. P* have ér in place of éori (Vat. Pal. ear). 
Possibly we should read ovdev frrov rot madorpiBou re Kal Tod yupva- 
oTtKod Tapackevdoat Kal TavTnv éott THY Sdvaywy, but it is difficult to be 
certain how the text originally stood. 24. dppdrrovoa I’ Vat. Pal. 
Bekk.: dppdfovoa M8 P? Sus. and possibly fr. See critical note on 
1338 b 3. 27. dya0ov Tl’ Vat. Pal. marg. P* Sus.: om. 1? Bekk. 
29. €& dpxijs te ms dy yévouro| ‘ yivorro?’ Sus., but cp. Xen. Cyrop. 
4. 3. 8, GAN ekeivo tows ewvocire Tas av TodTO yéevorTo. 32. re | See 
explanatory note on-1288 b 30 sqq. 33. napa mdvra S€ raira| 
See critical note on 1282 a 40. 36. Vet. Int. adds /amen before 
his equivalent for rév ye xpyoipev. 

1289 a1. érawotcw Bekk. Sus., émavodce I’ corr. P!: émawoiper 
v Ms pr. P’. 8. xowoveiy 1? Bekk. Sus.: xwwety M8 pr. P?: Vet. Int. 
has proseguz, and I am not certain what this represents. 5. Tov 
1? Bekk.: 4 1 Sus. A word is sometimes displaced in I’ by 
another word wrongly repeated from a neighbouring line, and here 
4 from the preceding line has probably displaced rod. 8. de TT? 
Bekk.: yap © Ms Sus., yap 6) P?. Il. pera b€ «7.d.] See 
explanatory note. 17. éxkdoros T P* Sus. (Vet. Int. sengulzs) : 
éxdotns Ms 1? Ar. Bekk. less well.  rijs kowwvias| z has communica- 
tiont’s, which sometimes represents kowavias in the Vetus Versio 
(e.g. in 1252a 7) and may possibly be right: the other MSS. 


have communzonis. 24, Vet. Int. does not translate 6) after 
elnep: did T omit it? mAe‘ovs TI’ corr. P? Bekk. Sus.: melo P® C* 0° 
pr. P?: see explanatory note on 1289 a 24. 26. mepi om. I’. 


33. Kexopnynuerny | Vet. Int. dffusam, which might suggest that he 
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misread the word as xexuuévqy, were it not that he has dzstributores 
for xopnyot in 12994 19. 

1289 b 1. 10d Baovdevovros| Vet. Int. regis, but we must not infer 
any difference of reading in I, for in r291 b 4 Vet. Int. has 
agricolas for yewpyoivras, in 1298 b 22 consiliarios for tovs Bovhevo- 
pévors, in 1304 a 3 sacrificatorem for Ovovros, in 13054 31 demagogt 
for Snuaywyoorres, in 1306.a 8 fures for khémrovras, and in 1319 a 30 
terrae cultores for of yewpyodvres. The reverse inexactness also 
occurs: thus in 1320b 29 we have communicantes for rods xowwvors. 
13. I Sus. add eiowy or eiow after modirer@v, 25. éxdorns Ms P* 
Bekk. Sus.: é«dorov 01?: Vet. Int. umzuscucusque leaves it uncertain 
which reading he found in. raira W* Bekk. Sus.: ravras 0? Ar. 
32. 8€ dvomdov TI? Bekk.: 8 domdkov Ms P! Sus.: we cannot tell from 
Vet. Int. autem sine armzs which reading he found in I, ”AvomAos 
‘seems to be a later and less correct form, v. Dind. Steph. Thes. s.v.’ 
(Liddell and Scott s.v. domdcs): still it may be right here, for in 
Eth. Nic. 3. 11. 1116 b 12 all MSS. have the form dvomdos. The 
form dvordov occurs in Plato, Euthyd. 299 B, though we find the 
form domdoy in Protag. 320 E and 321 C, where the word is used in 


a wider sense than in the Euthydemus. 38. mod€uous T Bekk.? 
Sus. (Vet. Int. de//a): wodeuiovs 1 Bekk.1 As to the second zpos see 
explanatory note. 39. emi Madvdpo| Vet. Int. sub Maeandro 


probably represents é7t Madvdpe, for in 1306 b 35 én’ ’Aynoide is 
rendered sub Ageszlao, and in 1271 a 39 émt Tois Bacdetan sud 
regibus. 

1290 a1. «dy et TW’ Bekk. Sus.: «at et Ms P! and possibly r, for 
Vet. Int. has ef sz, but ef sz seems sometimes to represent «dy e? in 
Vet. Int. (see critical note on 1278b 7). 4) T P! Bekk. Sus.: 87 
Ms IP (corrected in P* and in ink which may or may not be that 
of the MS. in P?). 2. dueAdueba P! Bekk.: Vet. Int. dvzsemus, 
which represents dveiAopev in 1290 a 24 and 1295 a 8, but dierAdueba 
in 1289 a 26, so that we cannot be certain which reading Vet. Int. 
found in his text: dvecAduey over an erasure P: SuecAduny Ms P2 3 6 
etc. Perhaps the chances are in favour of dceAouer, the reading 
of Géttling and Sus., as © M have SefAouer in 1290a 24. See 
critical note on 1257b 33. 18. dypoxpariay Y I Bekk. Sus.: 
dnuoxpatias Lamb. Schn. Cor., but not, I think, rightly. 21. Qb, 
a MS. of little authority, followed by Bekk., adds 7 before 
ppvyoti. 32. ovd . . . 33, ddiyou rhs wohiretas is placed after 37, 
rovrovs, in P? * Qb Ub Vb Ls Ald., marg. rec. P’, and pr. P*, and 
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after 39, mpooayopevoecev, Over an erasure in pr. P?, so that only m 
and marg. P*, and probably Vat. Pal. place these words in their 
right place. We may infer this as to Vat. Pal., for, though the 
fragment preserved by it begins only with 36, dpoios (see vol. i. 
p. viii), we note that it does not give the words either in 37 or in 
39: therefore it probably placed them rightly in 32. fT Ms and 
marg. P* place éAdyou after ris moAcretas. 

1290 b 2. moddovs Tl” Vat. Pal. Bekk.: aeiovs 1! Sus. 15. 
ddvyapxia Bojesen, Sus., Welldon: dios F H Vat. Pal. Bekk. dy is 
added after ofoy in 1’ Vat. Pal., but is omitted by M' Bekk. Sus. and 
expunged by corr. P*. It probably comes from the preceding line. 
19. oAvyapxia TI Vat. Pal. Bekk. Sus., but x is over an erasure in 
Pl; édtyapxiae TI”. 22. Vet. Int. has ef plures for mdelovs, but he 
sometimes adds ef where no xai existed in his Greek text (see 
critical notes on 1252a 25, 1262a 29, 1264a9, and 1284 b 32). 
25. mponpotpeba Tl’ Vat. Pal. and probably r (Vet. Int. vellemus) : 
mponpnyeOa Ms and perhaps pr. P', for in P! npov is over an erasure. 
mparov pev II’ Sus.: mpérov Ti? Vat. Pal. Bekk. 26. omep TU 
Bekk. Sus. Richards would read écamep or dzep. 29. «idy TU 
Vat. Pal. is probably a repetition of ef 67, unless it is repeated 
erroneously from rocair’ ¢idn, 36 (see critical notes on 1298b 35 
and 1309a 29). Or should ef be read in place of it? Supply 
“popia with rocatra from popios, 28. As to ef dy see explanatory 
note. 83. ravroy P?% Vat. Pal. etc.: ravrd Ms, raurd P': the 
reading of IT is of course uncertain. ‘Forma generis neutrius 
tavrov saepe legitur non solum ante vocales, verum etiam ante con- 
sonantes’ (Bon. Ind. r25b 16). So in 7 (5). 5. 1304b 39 all 
MSS. have rairoyv before kal. 89. pepov II’ Vat. Pal. Bekk.: 
popiay Ms P? Sus.: Vet. Int. partzbus leaves the reading of Ir 
uncertain. Mopiwy is perhaps here repeated from two lines above, 
for this kind of error occurs occasionally in I’. 

1291a1. 70 after rodro is omitted in H° Bekk., but 1° often omit 
the article, e.g. in 1291 b 3, where these MSS. omit rovs before 
mporrodewoovras, in 1292 a 22, 1297435, andr305bi0. 4. tpirov 
& dyopatoy II Vat. Pal.: T probably read rpirov d€ 76 dyopatov (Vet. Int. 
tertia autem quae circa forum). But the article is often expressed 
and omitted irregularly in enumerations: see critical note on 
1317b 37, Riddell, Apology of Plato, p. 211 (§ 237 F), and 
Holden, Oeconomicus of Xenophon, critical note on c. 1. § fF. 
7. ro nponoreujooy| Vet. Int. guod propugnans, but we must not 
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infer a difference of reading in I, for in 1291a 23 Vet. Int. has 
reddentem et tudtcantem for tov dmoSacovra Kai Kkpwovvra and in 
1298 a 19 audientes for dxovoopévovs, though he renders the future 
participle correctly in 1298 a 21, 26. 8. Vet. Int. has sz debeant 
non servire invadentibus, which probably stands for ei peddAovor py 
Sovreice rois emodow, for in 1283.a 6 we have s¢ dfferat for «i 
Stahéper and in 1331 b 25 civitatem quae debet esse beata stands for 
THy séANovEay EcecOar méAW pakapiay. pn yap év Tay ddvydrav 7 | Vet. 
Int. nzhil enim minus impossibilium quam: it is difficult to guess 
what he found in his Greek text. 11. xoppas] Vet. Int. leveter : 
he probably misread xopdas as xovpas. 14. airdpxwr| Vet. Int. 
necessarits, which probably comes from mecessarza a little further on. 
Whether the error is that of Vet. Int. or of his Greek text, it is 
impossible to say. See critical noteon1330b 7. 17. re P?® Vat. 
Pal. Bekk.? Sus., ré P?, ro MS, ye 1° Bekk.’ Vet. Int., as usual, does 
not render re. 21. ris is not rendered by Vet. Int. and may have 
been omitted in I, but see critical note on 1306 a 30. dmropévns TI’ 
Bekk. Sus.: drropévey U1 Vat. Pal. 29. Vat. Pal. agrees with I’ in 
adding yap after ovdev, but probably wrongly. For other passages in 
which the MSS. differ as to the insertion or omission of yap, see 
critical notes on 1272 b 36 and 13244 22. 34. 6 I? Vat. Pal.: 
émep M8 P!: we cannot tell from Vet. Int. guam which reading he 
found in T, for he often fails to render ep. 835. 70 mepi ras dpxas 
Aetrovpyotv| z has here rightly guae circa principatus administrat : 
other MSS. amznistrat or amministrat. 39. dpriws| Vet. Int. 
perfecte. Did he misread dpriws as dxpiBds? Bovdrevdpevov TI? Vat. 
Pal. Bekk.: Bovdevoduevoy TI’ Sus. xpivoy O° Bekk., xpivov P?8: xpwodv 
P? Vat. Pal. Sus., xvodv M8, kowwvodv T (Vet. Int. communicat). 
41. yevéoba| Vet. Int. fier’, which often stands for yevéoOa (e.g. in 
1340b 25). «adds yevéoOa Schn. Bekk.? Sus. probably rightly: 
Kadas yiverba TI Vat. Pal. and probably r (Vet. Int. jiert). 

1291 b 1. dperjs trav modurexar | Richards would add ris after 
apetis. 3. tovs before mporodepotvras om. II’, but see critical note 
on 1291a I. 6. dpxas om. II’ (P? however has ras mAcioras dpyas 
over an erasure), but not 1’ or Vat. Pal. 8. of before dropor is 
somitted in pr. P*?, but it is inserted in both these MSS. in the same 
ink as the MS. 12. xaOioraoe P'** etc. Bekk. Sus., caOioracw Vat. 
Pal., xaOiordor P*, xabioracba Ms, Vet. Int. has consistant, which 
probably represents xaOoraov, for consistere stands for karaorioa in 
1287 b 11 and for xaorava: in 1321 a 21. I do not think with 
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Sus. that conszstant here necessarily represents xabicracdav. 16. 
rovro kai T Il? Bekk.: rodro M8 P?: kat rodro Sus. Lif is absent in 
z and in the edition of the Vetus Versio contained in the Works of 
Albertus Magnus, ed. Lyons, 1651. 24, mopOuevtixov Camerarius 
(Interp. p. 150), Bekk., Sus.: mopOuxdv 1: Vet. Int. 4ransvechvum 
leaves the reading of T uncertain. All MSS. of Vet. Int. have 
transvectivum autem, but whether he found é€ in T is doubtful (see 
critical notes on 1308.b 28 and 1318 a 35). 27.) py Il” corre P= 
pev T MS pr. P? (for the 7 of my) in P? is over an erasure). 28. 
érepov Ar. Bekk.? Sus.: érépou T II Vat. Pal. Bekk.) (Vet. Int. alzerius). 
29. ra rovrois Aeyopeva KaTa THY avTHY Scaopay | Vet. Int. 2s szmzlia 
dicta secundum eandem differentiam, where similia probably repre- 
sents a gloss éuoa which the translator renders as part of the text. 
The same thing happens in1318a17:seealsor28y7a10. 82. 76 
pndev paddoy irrdpxetv Tos amépous 7) TOUS evrrépous | Vet. Int. xzhil mages 
extstere egents vel divitibus (rd pndév paddov bmdpyew Tois ddpors #) Tois 
eirdépos T'?). AS to tmdpyxew see explanatory note. 40. Bpayéoy 
de} Vet. Int. e¢ drevibus, but see critical notes on 1274b 40 and 
I3E1 a 37- 

1282 a 3. 7d maou peretvar| raddAapey evar Vat. Pal., and probably 
Tada pev eivae pr. P*, for 16 maou is over an erasure and «iva is 
corrected from «iva: Vet. Int. has ala quidem esse, if we follow 
bgklmz, or ala guidem esse eadem, if we follow ach, so that r 
will have had either 7dAda pev eivae Or TaAAa pev eiva traird. ‘This 
erroneous reading evidently arises from the substitution of words 
from 4-5 for the true reading. 4, d€ is added after érepoy in 
pba seeAld: 6. rodro] z has hoc, the other MSS. of Vet. Int. 
haec. 13. dyabjv Ms pr. P?’ and probably r (Vet. Int. donam), 
followed by Sus., a@ya@nv P*, aya6ny Vat. Pal.: dyaédv T® Bekk. and 
corr.’ P? § (i.e. a correction in these MSS. in the ink of the MS.). 
17. Vet. Int. has guare ef for aore, but see critical note on 1290 b 22. 
6 rowovros Sppos I? Vat. Pal. Bekk.: 6 djpos otros 1? Sus. Compare the 
readings in 1332 b 4o. 22. (map’) éxarépors | éxarépos II Vat. Pal.: 
Vet. Int. afud utrosque (map’ éxarépors T?). Tap’ is added by Vict. 
Bekk. Sus., probably rightly, for all MSS. have mapa rois rupdvvois or 
mapa tupdvvos: the dative without mapa, however, is not perhaps 
impossible, cp. 8 (6). 7. 1321 a 28, OnBaiows, and Ifepi dvarvojs 17. 
478b 27 sq. and 18. 479 b 3 sq. (compare with the two latter 
passages Plato, Rep. 546 A). It is not certain that Vet. Int. found 
map in T, for he has apud populos tales in 23 for trois djpous tois 
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rowvros, where no MS. has mapa and where it may well be 
dispensed with. rots is omitted before rvpdvvos in Qb V> Ald. 
Bekk. and pr. P*, but see critical note on 1291 a I. 29. 
mpdkrnow Il? Bekk.: mpooxdnow Vat. Pal., mpdoxrnow tm Sus. (P* 
however has a dot under the first o of spécxknow to expunge it: see 
Sus.’). See explanatory note. 33. exaora or exaorov Vat. Pal. 
35. &v 9} Wyhicpace wavta diocxetras| TP’ perhaps had Wydiopara in 
place of Wydicpacr, for Vet. Int. has 2” gua sententiae omnia dispen- 
sant, and in P! the ot of Wydiopacr is over an erasure. 

1292 b 1. paxpdy 11? Vat. Pal. Bekk. Sus. (Vet. Int. zmmenszs) : 


puxpov T?, but « in P* is over an erasure. 5. eioin Ti? Vat. Pal. 
Bekk. Sus.: eis ed UI’ (corrected in the margin of P* in the 
ink of the MS.). 9. ciropev MS P? Sec: elmapev W Vat. Pal. 


Bekk. The reading of © is of course uncertain. See Bon. Ind. 
222a 16 sqq. K> has eimapev in Eth. Nic. 1. 11. 1100 bg and 
I. 12. 1101 b 21, but etopev is probably the correct reading. In 
Pol. 2. 11. 1273 b 14 and 3. 16. 1287 a 4 all MSS. have ctropev. 
10. 67] Vet. Int. e“am, as in 1275 b 21, 1277 b 16, and 13044 33. 
13. Vat. Pal. leaves room for three letters after xara. 14. eos 11* 
Vat. Pal. Sus. (Vet. Int. asswetudinem): 700s T? Bekk. srodereverOar 
Syportxds | All MSS. of Vet. Int. except z have polvtzzet e¢ democratice: 
z rightly omits ef. Vat. Pal. adds de after modureveoOar. 15. rods 
vopous P?* Vat. Pal. Ald. Bekk.: véuous P#* Q> V> Ls Sus., vépor 
Ms: Vet. Int. deges may stand for either rots vduous or védpovs. 
19. pixpa] Vet. Int. paulatim, which stands for kara puxpdy in 
1278 a 32 and 1307br. In 13144 16 pexpd is rendered modica. 
29. dvayxaias| Vet. Int. necessarzzssimas, but he is not always exact in 
rendering degrees of comparison. 30-33. I follow Rassow and 
Sus. in their reconstitution of the text. TH? omit 6 maou trois 
xTnoapevos e€eare peréxew, and I" place these words after véuer, 30, 
but Rassow and Sus. are probably right in adding dSypoxparidy after 
e€civat (I prefer to add maou Snuoxparixdy), and in inserting &6.. 

peréxew after Snuoxparixdy. It then becomes necessary to add & 
after oxodd¢ew, 33. I prefer this reconstitution of the text to any 
other which has been suggested, but it is less doubtful that a lacuna 
exists after the second efeiva than that no more has dropped out 
than Snoxpatixdy Or mace Snwoxparixdy, and it must also be admitted 
that it is not easy to see why it is a democratic course to give 
access to office to all who possess a certain property-qualification, 
seeing that the first form of oligarchy goes as far as that (1293 a 
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14 8q.). Krnoapévors in 32 is the reading of all the MSS. which do 
not omit dd ... peréyew (Vet. Int. has possidentibus, which probably 
represents it): xrepévos Vict. Bekk. —81._pev after 74 is omitted in 
Ir’, but Bekk. and Sus. retain it. 6é 5)] Vet. Int. autem: see 
critical note on 1286 a 38. 35. Suaipeow| See explanatory note. 
36. duvapevovs| Svvapévors 1 Ls Ald. corr. P* Bekk.: dvvapévous the 
rest followed by Sus. 39. dco dv] Vet. Int. guicunque: so we 
have guccungue excesserint (without any uéigue to represent dv) for 
Omdrepor dy trepexoor in 1296 a 24 (cp. 29). Sus. adds uszgue here 
without necessity. 

1293 a 3. mpocddar| mpdcodov M8, mpoodSov apparently pr. P’, 
corrected to mpooddey in the ink of the MS.  xai is added before 
evmopias in T Ms pr. P}, 7. ov yap I? Bekk.: ovd¢ yap I’ Sus. 9. 
ovre IL: o0S¢ Bekk.Sus. Stahr retains ore (see his note in his edition 
of the Politics). See critical note on 1257 b 12, and compare, in 
addition to the passages there referred to, 4 (7). 11. 1330 b 15 sq.: 
Demosth. De Fals. Leg. cc. 159,160: see also Kiihner, Ausfiihrl. gr. 
Gramm., ed. 2, § 536. 2b, where reference is made, among other 
passages, to Lys. Or. 16. pro Mantith. c. 3, ody tmmevoy ovr erednpuouy 
emt r&v tpidkorra, Isaeus 8. 1 (ovk.. .ovre), and Plato, Rep.398A. 12. 
ra d¢ TY 1 Bekk.: rdde 8€ Bojesen, Sus. . 18. duedodvres Spengel, 
Sus. (Jelf, Gr. Gr. § 863, Obs. 9): dyeAodvras TI Bekk. 21. 7 of 
I’ Bekk. Sus.: « pev P?* pr. P* etc. 1d om. M8 P’ and possibly Fr 
(Vet. Int. guam gud prius). 24. dry I? Bekk.: wodd@v I’ Sus. 
25. d¢om. P?**etc. 26. ra IP, 76 Bekk.: 76 W'Sus. 28. atray 
TP’, adrav Ms P?** Ald. YP! make a similar correction in 1274a 
23, 1302 a 33, 1308 a 10, 1312b g, and 1314 b 17, 23, and Pin 
1293 b 7, 1303 b 25, 1305 b 22, and1315a 28. See also Susemihl’s 
apparatus crificus in 1301 b 3 and 1312b 39. In 1252b 281 P? 
have #dy rightly, all the other MSS. 4 81 or 7 8é. pevom.T M8 pr. P?: 
it is supplied in P' in the ink of the MS. 37. rérrapas I? Bekk. 
Sus.: rérrapa Ms P!: the reading of Fr is of course uncertain. 

1293 b 8. xal xadovdvrar dproroxparia| See explanatory note. 
10. ye] yap Ms, but no weight attaches to the unsupported testi- 
mony of Ms, Vet. Int. has vero, which probably represents é¢ here, 
as it does in 1299 b 26 and 13234 9, though 8¢ is usually rendered 
autem. In 1286b 22 vero stands for de 64: it frequently stands for 
pévrot. ll. airy 4 wodreia] See explanatory note. 17. «is 
dpernv te II? Bekk.: eis re dperj» Ms P! Sus. We cannot tell from 
Vet. Int. ad virtutem which reading he found in lr. See critical note 
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on 1277 b 29. 22. évowatouérns U1 and corr. P*, followed by 
Bekk.? Sus. : vopi¢opévns P?* etc. Bekk.! and pr. P*. 24. dpte 
pnbeioas 11” Bekk. Sus.: drodoOcicas I’. 32. paveporépa I? Bekk. 
Sus.: davepordrn Hl. See critical notes on 1299 a 27 and 1315 b 
ix: 39. kdyabovs T I? Bekk. Sus.: kai dyabots M8 P}. 

1294 a1. 70 evvopetoOar rH py aptorokparouperny | See explanatory 
note on 1293 b 42. 7. xaxas U1? Bekk. Sus.: xadés I’ (corrected 
in P* in the ink of the MS.). ll. 6 7 dv 86&] Vet. Int. guod- 
cunque videatur (see critical note on 1287 a 27). 18. As to the 
absence of rv before trav Kadév xdyabdv see explanatory note on 
12944 174. 22. dpyaios mottos kai dperh I” Bekk. (except that 
P* omits kal): dpery Kal mdodros dpyaios TI’ Sus. There is this to be 
said for the order of ' that in 1301 b 3 we have evyeveis yap etva 
Soxotow ois tmdpxer mpoydvev dapery Kal mAodros, Where dper precedes 
mAovros: on the other hand, spoydver, which answers to apxaios, is 
placed first, and dpxaios is probably rightly placed by 1’ before the 
substantives which it accompanies, for it thus acquires emphasis 
(see explanatory note on 12754 32). 36. 4 Ms P* Sus. and 
probably r (Vet. Int. guae): év 1? Bekk. 87. éxdrepar 1? Bekk. : 
éxdrepou II’ Sus. In 34 we have ad’ éxarépas, though it is true that 
in 1294 b 2 all MSS. have éxdrepou, not éxérepat. 

1294 b 2. érepos | Vet. Int. alterum (érepov T?). 5. rynuaros 
Ms 17? Bekk. Sus.: ripnyua © P? QP. 8. P! Bekk.! add 76 before 
kAnpetas, and we cannot be certain that I did not do so too, but in 
the abserice of evidence as to I it would be rash to follow P’. 
26. duddmros TI’ (Vet. Int. distnctus): adndos II’, though this is 
corrected in P?** (in P? in the ink of the MS.). 29. 76 T P’, 
7@ Bekk. Sus.: rév Ms 1’. 87. e£o6ev is rightly bracketed by 
Thurot and Sus.: it may have found its way into this line by 
repetition from the preceding one. z has ab extrinsecus for téwOev 
possibly rightly: the other MSS. of Vet. Int. extrinsecus. In 1312 a 
40 all MSS. have ad extrinseco for %o0ev. In 1294b 36 téabev 
is rendered ad extra. 38. 76 II’, 76 Bekk. Sus.: 76 1, 39. 
médews I” Bekk. Sus.: modireias H. See critical note on 1318 a 9. 
40. det kabiordvar rodcreiav| Vet. Int. védetur consistere politia. YT no 
doubt had doxet with Ms in place of d«¢, but whether it had xcabeordvat 
modireta in place of kaOcordva: modurelav, which is the reading of all 
the extant MSS., may well be doubted. Vet. Int. may have 
emended his Greek text to suit the false reading doxet (see vol. ii. 
p. Ixiv). It is not, indeed, quite certain that cons7sfere represents 
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xabeorava here, for it represents xaraorjoa in 1287 b 11 and kabio- 
Tdvat iN 1321a 21. See critical note on 1291 b 12. 

1295 a 6. dotppopos Ms P12 Sus.: dovypopov I Bekk.: Vet. 
Int. znexpediens leaves the reading of I uncertain. Compare the 
various readings in 1301 b 28, 12. povdpxovs 11? Bekk. and also 
Yr, for all MSS. of Vet. Int. (including z) have monarchos, though in 
the next line Vet. Int. has monarchae. 13. pdvapyo. Ms P** Ald. 
Bekk. and pr. P?*: povdpyac T corr. P? 3 Sus. 15. did pev 7d k.7.A. | 
Sus.’ queries whether propéerea quidem quod in Vet. Int. should not 
be propler quidem quod, but see critical note on 1328 b 4. 20. 
dpxe. P?* Qb Ald. Bekk. Sus. and rec. P*, dpyn V? and pr. P®, dpxy 
r Ms, dpyn P?. 27. rv | Vet. Int. esse (etvar T'?). 28. i) aie, 
except Ls and a MS. mentioned by Camerarius (Interp. p. 163), 
which have 4. Bekker and Sus. are probably right in reading 4, 
for the antecedent appears to be mavdeiavy, not aperny and maddeiav. 
88. Chandler and Richards would add roy after BéAricrov, Il add 
dé, and marg. P* &, after rs, possibly repeating it from peodryra 
dé in the preceding line. 

1295 b 7. imréprroxov| Spengel would insert trépaurypov 7 before 
tmépmtaxov to make the correspondence exact, but not rightly: see 
explanatory note on 1323 b 35. 8. xai 1 Bekk. Sus.: Vet. Int. 
aut, but he has au¢ or vel in 1262a 8, 1298 b 29, and 1317 b 26, 
where II have kal. 12. éu...18. médcow]| See explanatory note. 
pvdapyovo. P! Ald. Bekk. and corrections in P?** in the ink of the 
MSS., pidrapxodor. TF Ms QP VP Ls pr. P? ** Sus. 17. ov’ ev P?* 
Ls Ald. Bekk. and a correction in P* in the ink of the MS., ovdev 
Qb> VP pr. P®: otd¢ T' Sus. ois Sidackarefas P?* Ald. Bekk., rots 
diSackadiorg P? and the margin of LS, rats didacxadias pr. L8: rois 
diSackdrors I’ Sus. See critical note on 12594 13. 20. ovdepia 
dpyj | oddepiay apynv Spengel, Sus. 21. kai before dovAwv om. II’: 
I follow Sus. in bracketing it, though not without hesitation. See 
critical note on 1282 a 17. 81. ris rovrev| Vet. Int. substantiam 
horum, but we must not suppose that he found ovcias added in I, 
for in 1317 b 23 he translates 16 py dis roy abrov dpyew pndeplav non 
bis eundem principart nullo principatu, where he adds prencipatu. 
34. 6é\o T P' Bekk. Sus.: 6étov Ms P? 4 Vb Ald, pr. P®. 39. 
edruxia peyiorn| Vet. Int. eufortuntum maximum. Wad TV ebrixnpua 
péyotov? Lufortuntum stands for edréxnua in 1333b 18 and 
1295 b 14, whereas edruyia is always, I think, in the Politics ren- 
dered by bona fortuna. AO. rovs om. M8 P? and possibly I. 
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1296 a 8. ordces| See explanatory note. 9. t&v modraey Ar. 
Bekk.? Sus. : rév rodcrecav T W Bekk.* 28. ras is added before 
payas in Ms P!: we cannot tell from Vet. Int. pugnas whether it 
was added in I. 82. ér ' Bekk. Sus.: gov: P? 0% and pr. P’, 
where it is corrected in the ink of the MS. 84. dypoxparias, and 
35. ddyapyxias| Vet. Int. democratiam and oligarchiam, but he some- 
times renders the plural by the singular: thus in 1338 b 11 he has 
spectem for ra eid, in 1303 a 14 verecundiam for ras éepietas, and in 
1310 b 34 benefictum for evepyecias. 85. xadicracay T P? Ald. 
rec. P? Bekk. Sus., caOtoraow P', cabioraor P®, xabicracw P* Qb Vb Ls 
and pr. P’, xa6ioraow M8, 

1296 b 4. gapyev P?* etc. Bekk.: @fayev T P* Sus. 7. det 
Spengel Bekk.” Sus., de PM Bekk.? 10. 7rd om. P! and possibly 
Yr (Vet. Int. dco autem ad hypothestm), but cp. 1300 b 17, 16 8€ was 
(sc. Xéyw), which Vet. Int. translates guomodo autem. 11. Kodver | 
kodvoet IT? Bekk. 26. <vraida om. Ms P® Ls and pr. P* (it is 
supplied in the margin of P*). 29. prcbapvovvtar | z has mercedem 
agentium, the other MSS. of Vet. Int. mercede agentium: 2 may be 
right, for in 1303 b I rods peoOopdpors is translated merces portanies. 
31. paddov P*® Ls Ub Ar. Bekk.: om. Wm’ P?$ Qb> Vb Ald. Sus. 
inserts it in angular brackets. 32. dé om. I’ Ar. 34-38. 
See explanatory note. 36. rovs om. M8 P': we cannot tell from 
Vet. Int. Zeges whether he found it in I or not. 88. 7AjOos 
Ar. Bekk.: Vet. Int. mudtztudine, whence Sus. reads mAnOe, but does 
not Vet. Int. take w#os wrongly with imepreive. as in the acc., and 
translate it as if it were rd mAjOos? 40. povpov I? Bekk. Sus., 
except that P* has povupov: véusuov FP M8 and probably pr. P? (cor- 
rected into pévpoy in text and margin). 

1297 a1. rovrous] rovrw P*, rov with + superscribed over % Ms: 
Vet. Int. super hoc, which stands for ent rovr@ in 1307 b 13. 2. 
Bovrnoovra] z has volent rightly: the other MSS. of Vet. Int. have 
volunt, ‘ois érépors om. II’. 6—b 28. See explanatory note on 
1296 b 34. 9. The second éy is omitted in Ms P? and possibly 
Y, for Vet. Int. 2% praeteraudiendo populum may stand for 7@ mapa- 
kpovecOar (mapaxoverOa 1 M®) roy Shpov, just as in 1309 a 15 2” non 
fJactendo possessiones aeque partiales stands for ré ras xthoes ph 
mouiv avaddorovs. See also critical note on 1253a 36. 11. 
Wevdds] pevddy Vict. Bekk. and possibly Ar. 14. re is added 
after éoa in Ms P! and may have been added in I, for Vet. Int. 
seldom translates re. 17. yopvaciay Tl? Ar. Bekk.: yupydora P? 
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Sus., ra yupydova M8 and possibly © (Vet. Int. exercitia). 24. 
3 eeorw is added after dmoypayrapévos in UW and 6 in P*; & e€eorw 
is evidently repeated in I1' from & éear just before, an error into 
which these MSS. occasionally fall, as we have already seen. 


28. Vet. Int. has negue for pi before dudtoor. 35. ra om. I 
Bekk., but see critical note on 12914 1. 40. py is added 
before ¢yuiay in II’, but expunged in P” by a corrector. 41. ww 
om. II’. 


1297 b 1. pdvov P! 1? Bekk. Sus.: pdvov © Ms, 2. pdvov Ti? 
Bekk.: pévev T’ Sus. 8. dpirapévovs P'II’ Bekk. Sus. (see explana- 
tory note on 1297 b 1): apcapevov M8: Vet. Int. deferminata (in 
agreement with honoradzlitate), which perhaps represents @picpevov. 
4. moiov © W Bekk.: wécov Lindau, Sus. 7. eay Il? Bekk., but 
there is an erasure in P*® between é¢ and a, and the accents and 
breathings are corrected (see Sus.'): av Ms P' Sus.: we cannot tell 
from Vet. Int. sz what reading he found inl. pare I Sus. : py I? 
Bekk. (corrected to pyre in P*), which may be right (see critical 
notes on 1257b 12, 1330b 16, and 1293 4 9). ll. oxveiy 0? 
Bekk. Sus. : xeveiv F Ms pr. P?. 18. ev] z has zw: the other MSS. 
of Vet. Int. ex: Sus.! ‘77?’ 19. 6 wddepos| Vet. Int. proclium, as 
in 13304 22. 25. «ai is added after d¢ in M1’, but P! omits ai, so 
that «ai in F Ms may be a repetition of ai. 27 sq. See explana- 
tory note. 85. Vet. Int. adds cum dixerimus after his equivalent 
for Tadw dé, but whether these words represent anything in his 
Greek text is very doubtful. He may possibly have found a gloss 
hé€avres or cimdvres in the margin of his MS. dAéyouey I Ald. Ar. 
Bekk, Sus. and pr. P?: Aéyopey Ms P?** Qb VP and a correction in 
P? in the ink of the MS. Al. per ri Congreve, Sus. (cp. c. 15. 
13004 12, dort Se ray rpidv TovT@v & pev rives of KabiordvtTes Tas 
dpxds «.7.A.): pev te TT’ Ald. Bekk. and a correction in P? in the 
ink of the MS., pév ror P? * Qb VP and pr. P?. 

1298 a 2. yiyvecda T” Bekk.', yiveoOa. Bekk.’ Sus.: yevéoda Ms, 
and perhaps P! (for yive in P* is over an erasure) and I (for Vet. 
Int. fier? often stands for yevéoOa). 3. vi M8 P? Bekk. Sus., rt P*, 
igh I RTs 6. Kai mepi dpyav aipécews om. II? Bekk. (the words are 
added in P* by a corrector). 7. amodedécbu P! MW? Bekk. Sus. : 
arodidoc6ac M8 and possibly Yr, for Vet. Int. has dare, though this 
might also stand for dmodedéc6a, for he has delerminare for dwwpicOa 
in 1290b 7. 8. ofoy I' P?* Bekk. Sus.: 9 P*#® QP V> Le and 
a MS. known to Camerarius (Interp. p. 167). 17. dvadéy I’, 
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dé\6n Bekk. (in P? however éA is written in darker ink over an 
erasure) and probably IP, for Vet. Int. pertranseat may well represent 
&éAOn, aS in 13004 26: e&AOn MB, SdreEAOy P, dueEEAOy Sus. (ap- 
parently an amalgamation of the two other readings), 21. aipn- 
copévous is bracketed by Sus. probably rightly. 81. mpoavakpivew 
tl Bekk. Sus. (cp. ’A@. Tod. c. 3. 1. 32): avaxpivew M8, davaxpivew 
pr. P? (mpoavaxpivew marg. P'): Vet. Int. referre (avapépew T?, for 
referuntur stands for dvapépovra: in 1321 b 32: it stands, however, 
for émavayew in 1298 b 37). 

1298 b 4. ddcyapxixny T IL: ddcyapyixordtny or ddeyapxi(av dv- 
vaorevtt)kiy Coray, Sus.: ddvyapxexwrdarny Welldon. 5. All the 
MSS. of Vet. Int. except a z, which have gucdem wrongly for 
quidam, fail to give an equivalent for rues. 6. kal ixép P)? TI, 
inép P?, cai domep MS, Somep cat T (Vet. Int. szcut ef), wat Vict. 
Bekk. 7. [i KAnporot] I follow Brandis Sus. and Welldon in 
bracketing: see explanatory note on 1298b 5. Possibly, how- 
ever, » should be read in place of 4. 8. 7 I Sus. probably 
rightly: #4 T?: per 7 Bekk. following two MSS. of little authority. 
See explanatory note on 1298 b 5. 12. Svoccetrae possibly T (Vet. 
Int. disponttur), but Vet. Int. occasionally renders an active by a 
passive verb (see vol. ii. p. Ixiii, note 6): Stowe? I Bekk. Sus. Acocxetrac 
is probably right, cp. 1298 a 31, and ’A@, Tod. c. 27.1. 11, mpoypetro 
Ti moAttetay Stoukety adrds. 18. Svopiopdy| tpdrov T MS and after 
dypoxparia pr. P! (corrected in the margin in paler ink). Tpdémov has 
evidently crept in from the preceding line and displaced d:opeopdy: 
blunders of this kind occasionally occur in 0’, as has been already 
pointed out. 14, re] See explanatory note on 1298b 13. I? 
add 7 before viv: see explanatory note on 1298 b 13. 15. xai 
rév vopwr| z has efzam legum: the other MSS. of Vet. Int. ef legum. 
16. re avro PMI (Vet, Int. meliusgue ipsum facere): Ar. Schn. Bekk. 
read rd atro. Sus. brackets re and adds 16 before avré. 19. 
rotro d¢] Richards would read rodro 8}. See explanatory note. 
20. Bovdetoovra Tl? Bekk. Sus.: BovAevorvra: I. 23. icos I? 
Bekk.: icouvs T Ms pr. P? Sus. xdv| Vet. Int. sz, but see critical 
notes on 1282b 8 and 1309b 9, 27. mpocapeicbai|] See ex- 
planatory note. 28. év om, Il’: see critical note on 1275b 7. 
29. Kai vopopidaxas| Vet. Int. vel legis servatores, but see critical 
note on 1295b 8, [kai] wept rovray] I follow Coray and Sus. in 
bracketing this kal. 32. 4 before raira is omitted in II’: these 
MSS. omit # before radra in 1268a 6, and they are apt to omit 
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the first 7 where one 7 follows another (see critical note on 1282a 
17). 33. rijs cvpBovdjs| trois cvpBovrow T (Vet. Int. conszlarzis), 
Tots ovpBovdns LS Ald. 835. 1d wdnOos is added after Set movety in 
P?’, evidently because 8¢i rovetv ro wA7O0s Occurs in the next line (see 
critical notes on 1290 b 29 and 1309 a 29). droWndifdpevoy. . . 36, 
movety ig omitted in P** etc. and pr. P? Qb: P? has dmowyduldpevor 
pev yap Set xvpioy evar moveiv TO TAROOs, and I! Bekk. dmoWnduldpevov 
ev yap Kvptov Sei moeiy 76 mAHOos. Sus. follows 1’, and brackets 
etvat, placing it between xvpoy and de. In P? two alternative 
readings, «iva: and wovetv, seem to have found their way into the text 
together. 38. dveotpaypévas| See explanatory note. 

1299 a1. mdclous T Ms Sus.: mdcetorovs P! 0? Bekk. 2. o7 
r P* Ls Bekk. Sus. and a MS. known to Camerarius (Interp. 
p- 169): det Ms P’?*% etc. Siwpicdo T P* Ar. Bekk. Sus., diapioac 
P1226 etc. Ms omits rodrov, 2 ... modrretas, 4. 8. kal mérepov 
eivar Sei tas apxas om. I MS pr. P* (the words are supplied in 
P* by a corrector in the margin). 9. meovdkis| Vet. Int. sacpe 
(moAddues T?). 14. modiretae T TI Bekk., except a correction 
in P? probably in the ink of the MS.: odereéas corr. P! Ar. 
Sus. probably rightly, 16. od is added before ravras by Rassow 
and Sus., but see Bonitz, Ind. 539 a 59, who remarks on the 
passage before us, ‘negatio simplex, quae ad universum enunciatum 
pertineat, omissa est propter negationes singulorum membrorum,’ 
and compares Hist. An. 2. 12. 503 b 34, xetpas & ovd€ mddas mpo- 
abious éyex. Cp. also Pol. 4 (7). 17. 1336 b 20, rods 5€ vewrépous ovr’ 
idpBov ov're Kop@dias Oeatas vopobernréov x.r.r, ‘The following sentence 
occurs in a letter addressed by the United States Venezuelan 
Boundary Commission to Mr. Olney, the Secretary of State—* The 
present Commission neither by the mode of its appointment nor 
by the nature of its duties may be said to belong to tribunals of 
this character’ (Zimes, Jan. 22, 1896). 19. 8€ xopyyoi I? Bekk. : 
dé Kat yopyyot M8 P' Sus.: kat xopnyot Pr? (Vet. Int. adhuc et distri- 
butores). mpecBevtai T IL: mpeoBevrds Congreve probably rightly, 
if aipotyra in a passive sense is not to be supplied with ér 
8€ xopyyol Kat knpuxes. Four lines lower we have aipotyra ovro- 
pérpas. In Lex. Rhet. Cant. p. 672. 20 (quoted by Sandys on 
"AQ. Tod. c. 54. § 2) we read ’Apiororedns ev 7H *AOnvaiwv modireia 
ovT@s eye’ oyorai dé aipodyra Seka, but Sandys suggests that «Ay- 
podvra should be read in place of aipodyra. However, in Menand. 
Inc. Fab, Fragm. lii (Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 4. 250) we have ro» 
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rodtav mpoorareiv aipovpevov. It is possible therefore that speoBevrat 
may be right. See Liddell and Scott s. v. aipéw C. ii. 24. Kai 
rt Sus., om. Vict. Bekk.: but cp. 2. 7. 1266 a 32, trav Kadearnkuay 
kat xa’ ds moAurevovrat vov. 28. drodéSora I: Vet. Int. attribuctur. 
See critical note on 1275b 16. 27. apxixotepov eorw TIL 
Bekk.1: dpxudrarov éoriv Bekk.?, dpyuarardy eorw Sus. A similar 
doubt arises in 1256 b 3, where all the MSS. and Fr have evdeéorarov, 
but Bernays and Susemihl read évdeeorepov: see also critical notes 
on 1293 b 32 and 1315 bit. 29. ov yap rw] Vet. Int. non enim 
unguam, which stands for od yap me, for null enim unguam stands 
for odSert yap mamore in 1336b 29, and nihil unguam tale for ovdéev 
T@ TowodvToy IN 1269 a 40. 31. ai is added after 8 in P?*: om. 
Ms P! mi? Bekk. Sus.: the reading of © is of course uncertain. 
33. Vet. Int. does not translate re 67). 37. ras pev, and 88. ras 
d 1 Bekk.!: rovs pev and rods & Vict. Bekk.* Sus. The reading 
of Fis uncertain. 

1299 b 6. ray airaév T 0 Bekk.: atvév F. Thurot, Sus. 12. det 
is questioned by Susemihl (see Sus.$@ and Jahresbericht fiir 
Altertumswissenschaft, Ixxix. 1894, p. 273, where he commends 
Norden’s suggestion of ¢vdéxera: in place of it), and others. I am 
not satisfied with any of the substitutes which have been suggested. 
swayo.| cvvido. Bojesen, Sus., probably rightly. 14. dpporre .. 
det T 1. Sus., following Aretinus’ translation, interchanges the 
position of these two words, but in 18 we have dei dvapetv, not 
dpudrrec Suapetv. Camerarius (Interp. p. 171) would read in 13 
eis piav dpxny, } py dppdrre, Sei S€ kal rovro x.r.A. “Apydrres May be 
repeated from the preceding line, and may have taken the place of 
some other word, such as dei or xp7. motor, and 15, wodda Thurot 
(Etudes sur Aristote, p. 74), Sus., probably rightly: ota, and 15, 
ro\Aov T I Bekk. 22. I bracket kai év povapyia in 1308 b 11, 
and it might be asked whether xat wovapyia should not. be bracketed 
here. There is no reference to povapxia in 24 sqq., but only to 
aristocracy, oligarchy, and democracy ; still I think that it would 
be hypercritical to bracket kai povapyia. 24, 8 om. T MsLs. otf 
r Ms P** Ls Ar. Bekk., ovd€ P?, ov« P28 Qbyb Ald. éTépwv pr. PUSusts 
érepa the other MSS. and r Bekk. 27. kai kata tavras Tas Suadopas 
tay dpxav I M8 pr. P', xai kar’ adras ras duapopas tv dpydv I? Bekk.}, 
kat kat’ aitds Siapopal tév dpxoy Vict. Bekk.2, whom I now incline 
to follow, though in vol. ii. p. 362 I favoured the reading xal xara 
ravtas tas Sapopas Suapopai trav apyav. Thurot (Etudes sur Aristote, 
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Pp. 75) would read kar’ adrds ras modireias Suahopat tay dpydy, and this 
reading also is a possible one. 29. diapepovow is queried by 
Bonitz (Ind. 191 a 60). After duapépovor Ms P! add &d ravras and 
Y dia radra or 6a rodro, for some MSS. of Vet. Int. have propier 
haec and others propier hoc. Is not da ravras an alternative reading 
for xara ravras, 27, which has crept from the margin into the text 
of these MSS.? 33. doxotoy P?* etc. Bekk. Sus., doydrov P*: 
dao xodov M8, doxodoy Pt: Vet. Int. zon vacans, which probably stands 
for daxodov here as elsewhere. 34. S dav P?* Qb Vb Bekk. and 
corr. P*: &¢ ay P’ Ald. and perhaps pr. P* (for & éay is over an 
erasure in P*): 6¢, a» Sus.: 6€ émay Tr Ms (Vet. Int. autem cum). 
36. aira ai Ar. Vict. Bekk. Sus., adrai of 1’ and a correction in pale 
ink in the margin of P?: ai ai’rai T MS pr. P%. 

1300 a 2. picGod Spengel, Bekk.?: # piofds PT Ar. Bekk.*: [7] 
picOod Sus. Cp. 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 31, drov pi pucOod edmopia nacw, 
and 33, 6 djpos edropay pic bod. 23. rérrapes M8 P Sus.: téccapes 
1 Bekk.: the reading of I is of course uncertain, but the form 
rérrapes is the form which is usually found in Aristotle’s writings. 
Ms P have réocapa and Il* rérrapa in £315 b 26. 23. 7 yap 
mavres ...1800 b 5, dproroxparixdy| As to the text of this passage, 
see Sus.’?5: Spengel, Aristotelische Studien, 3. 53 sqq.: Thurot, 
Etudes sur Aristote, p. 75 sqq.: H. Rabe in Jahrbicher fir class. 
Philol. 1894, pp. 450-453. 24. Either we must bracket 4 before 
€€ éndyrev (with Schn., Thurot, Spengel, and Sus.) or we must read 
«i in place of it with a corrector in pale ink in the margin of P? 
and with Coray. The former course is probably the better (see 
Thurot, Etudes sur Aristote, p. 75). Vet. Int. does not translate 
ds in ds dvd pépos: he has simply d/visiem. 26. moderav Ar. Lamb. 
Bekk. Sus.: wodurixav T I (Vet. Int. czvzles), I follow Conring and 
Spengel in bracketing «ai after démdvroy and inserting } mdvres, ék 
rivev aipéces ) mdvres ek Tay KANpO. 27. 7 before ra pev om. 1? 
wrongly. TH Bekk. have ra péev ... ra d€ here and in 29 and 30: 
Spengel, followed by Sus., substitutes ras for ra in all the six places, 
but perhaps Rabe is right in thinking this change unnecessary ; 
he considers ra... ra to be used adverbially as in c. 16. 1300 b 
40, 1301 a 4, 7 (5). 1. 1302 a7 Sq, 7 (5). 5- 1304 b 22 sqq., and 
8 (6). 7. 1321 a 38, and adds, ‘the fact that in 1300 a 33 we have 
ras... Tas does not make in favour of the change, since réy apyav 
is added in that passage.’ 30. After «Anpo I insert cal ra per 
ék Ttway aipéoe Ta be KANpa, following Sus., who however has tas pev 
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and ras dé in place of ra wey and ra ée. 31. See explanatory 
note. 32. mdvras I? Bekk. Sus.: mdavra T MB pr. P? (corrected in 
pale ink). 33. I bracket yiveoOac with Thurot, Spengel, and Sus. 
It may be an alternative reading for yivovra, 31, which has found 
its way into the text in a wrong place. 35. & om. Fr MS pr. P? 
(corrected in pale ink). I bracket # é« rwav with Spengel. 36. 
I add 4 kdnpo 4 aipéce: after ry with Spengel. 837. modurtkdv 
. . . 40, ddcyapyexdy om. pr. P, but in the margin is added in 
pale ink dds moderixdv. kal Td Twas ek mavT@Y Tas pév aipéoes 
kaOtordvat tas Sé KAnpe 4 auow odtyapyixéy (where ras pev KAnp@ 
ras 8 aipéces is omitted before dAcyapyexdv), and also 77s Kadoupévns 
€oTt moXtreias’ TO O€ Twas ek TavT@v Kabiordvae Tovs pev aipéoet Tos 
dé KAnp@ ddeyapxixdy (where tHs Kadoupémms é€ote modsreias takes the 
place of wodurixdv and, among other variations, the words 7 dudoiv, 
ras pev KAnp@ tas 8 aipéoes are omitted). This latter reading is 
the one translated by Ar. 38. kai 76... 1800 b 8, augow| 
Spengel reconstructs this passage as follows—xat 7d twas é« mavrewv 
Tas pev aipeces Kabioravar tas Sé KAnp@ TO S€ Tas péev ek mdvt@v Tas 
8 &k twav modutixdy apiorokpatixas (7) KAnp@ 7) aipéoer) i) Tas pev 
aipéoe tas 5é KAnp@’ TO dé Twas ek Twav (aipewer) dAvyapyxiKdy, Kat Td 
Twas €k TwWev KANP@, Kal TO Twas EK TWHY auoiv dAvyapyxiKdy, dAvyap- 
xikorepoy S€ Td alpéoer i) Td ado, Thurot reconstructs it thus— 
kai Td Twas ék TavT@v Tas pev aipécer Kabtoravar Tas S€ KANP@ TroduTLKOY 
dptoroxparikas’ kal TO e& ducoiv Tas pev ek Tdvt@v Tas © ék Twav, Tas pev 
KAnp@ tas 8 aipecer, moAutixdy, ddryapxix@repov S€, 1d S€ Twas ek Twav 
ddvyapxexdy, kal TO Twas éx Tid KANP@, Kal TO TWas eK TWaY aipéceL, Kal 
TO Twas ek Twav audoiw: and Susemihl thus—xai 76 twas é« rdvrev 
Tas pev aipéces Kaiotdvas tas S€ KAnp@ TodiTiKoy apioToKpatiKOs, Kat Td 
(rivds) €& auoiv, ras pev ex mavtwv tas 8 ék twav, ddeyapxiKdrepov (i 
KAnp@) 7) Tas pev aipéoer Tas dé KANP@’ TO dé Twas ék TWoV (aipéver) ddvyap- 
XeKov Kai TO TiVas ek TWdY KANP@, pH) yevdpevov S Spoiws, Kai Td TuWds ek 
twav aupow. I incline to suggest the following text—xai rd twas ék 
Tavrw@v Tas pev aipeoer kabiordvar tas Se KAnp@, ddvyapyiKorepoy Fé, Kal Td 
€& apoiv, 76 d€ Tas pev ek mdvrwv tas 8 &k Tway ToduTtKOY dpioToKpari- 
KOs 7} aipéces } KANP 7 TAS pev aipéoe Tas Sé KANP@. 7d dE TeVds eK TOY 
(aipéoes) ddvyapxixdy, Kat 7d Twas ek TiWdv KANPe, Kal Td Tuas eK TWaoY 
dudow. "EE dudotv, 40, means ‘from a combination of some and 
all’: cp. c. 16. 1301 a 8 sq. With 76 d€ rds peév ek mavrwv ras 8 ek 
twév I supply twas kabvordva from what precedes. I omit 4 dudow, 
Tas ev KAnpw tds 8 aipéoe (39), because I regard these words as 
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a various reading for ras peév aipéce: kabioravar ras dé KAnp@ which has 
been noted in the margin and has crept into the text. I omit 
ddtyapxtxdv, 40, because it may well be an alternative reading for 
odvyapxtxorepov: T M8 omit it. In 1300b 3 I omit py yevdpevov & 
6potws (II?) or pa) ywopevoy & dyotws (Ms P' and possibly r: Vet. Int. 
non factum autem similiter) for a different reason. I think that this 
clause is out of place where it stands, and venture to suggest the 
possibility that p17 yevopéver & duotws should be read, and that these 
words should be transposed to after xwwjoes in c. 16. 1300 b 38. 
They may have been omitted in 1300b 38 in the archetype and 
wrongly inserted in the margin opposite to 1300 b 3 instead of 
1300 b 38. Compare the error by which «ds is inserted in the 
margin of P* in 1305 b 41 instead of 1306 a 6 (see critical note on 
the latter passage). For pr yeopévav cp. 8 (6). 8. 1322 a 6 sqq. 
39. ras dé KAnpe@| te 7) KAjpo MS and probably IL, for Vet. Int. has 


aut sorte. 40. Vet. Int. does not translate dé after ddvyapyixo- 
TEpov. 41. 76 dé om. T MS pr. P* (the words are added in P’ in 
pale ink). 


‘ 


1300 b 1. 10 8€ twas ex tevdv ddAryapxexdy| Lamb. translates, ‘ at 
quosdam ex quibusdam electione fieri oligarchiae convenit’: thus 
he adds aipéoes before ddtyapyuxdv. In this he is followed by 
Conring, Spengel, and Sus., probably rightly. ‘Fieri’ in Lam- 
binus’ rendering should have been ‘facere’ or some such word. 
4. Vet. Int. has guosdam autem ex simul omnibus non oligarchicum. 
He probably found ov« ddvyapxexdy added as a gloss in the margin of 
Yr and translated these words as part of the text, for they appear as 
a red-ink gloss in P?, 76 re Ar.: 16 re [8€] Sus., v6 ré d€ a pale-ink 
correction in P!, ré re d€ a MS. known to Camerarius (Interp. 
p- 172): 7é de T M8 Ald. Bekk. and pr. P?: rére d¢ P?** Qb Vb La. 
In several MSS., it will be seen, the two alternative readings re and 
8¢ have found their way into the text together. Thurot and 
Spengel would read kai 16. avras aipeoes Spengel, Sus., probably 
rightly: aipeoes mavras T II. 8. «ai om. I Ms pr. P! (it is added 
in P*in pale ink). Sus. omits it also: I bracket it, though not 
without doubt, for the authority of these MSS. is weak in omis- 
sions, and especially in omissions of small words. DRED ily 
have Aourév 5é rev tpidv TO Sikacrikdy eimeiv: TI! howdy S€ trav tproy 
ceive 1d SukactiKoy mepi Sikaotnpiav, except that P’ has d:Kxaornpias. 
In 1 two alternative readings have evidently together found 
their way into the text. Tovrwv, 14, suggests that wept ducaornpiov 
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has preceded and should be substituted for rd diKaorixdy, which 
is itself an unusual expression in the sense in which it is used 
here. In the recapitulation contained in 8 (6). 1. 1316 b 33 we 
have kat mept Sixaornplov. Welldon reads rept Sixacrnpiev and 
brackets 7d 8:caorexov: Sus. takes the reverse course. Mi: 
ME pr. P! have epi d¢ Sv d¢: 1? Bekk. Sus. wept dv 8é. Vet. Int. has 
de quibus autem, which might stand for either wept Sv dé or mepi de 


év. See critical note on 1277 b 29. 27. audioBnreira| Vet. Int. 
altercantur: the translator’s eye has probably wandered to auducBy- 
ToUoLlW, 22. 28. émipéperar TI? Bekk. Sus.: qepera: I. otov... 


Scaornptov is bracketed by Chandler perhaps rightly (cp. 1322 a 20). 
29. & dpearrot P? 1? Bekk. Sus.: & gpearot MS: we cannot tell 
from Vet. Int. guod in puteum compulit tudex what reading he found 
in ©. The reading of Ms may be correct: see Sandys’ critical 
note on ’A@. Ilo. c. 57. |. 22, ev Spedrov. 30. wav7i I” Bekk.: 
mapévtt II’ Sus. See explanatory note on 1300b 29. 82. dorovs 
Tl? Bekk. Sus.: avrovs T Ms pr. P’, for er is over an erasure in P’. 
38. After «foes should possibly be inserted pi) ywouévar 8 dpoiws 
from 1300b 3 (see critical note on 1300a 38-b 3). Translate, 
‘and similarly if they are not instituted at all.’ For époiws cp. 
C. 13. 1297 b 31, kal ray dddov Gpoiws. For the contrast of yeveoba 
and Kadés yevéoba cp. c. 4. 1291 a 41. 8] dT (Vet. Int. zfague). 
41. k\ypw TH Bekk.’: «Anpwrots Lamb. Bekk.? Sus. 

1301 a 3. See explanatory note. 6. See explanatory note 
on I301 a 5. 8. adrov om. ID. 12. Sus. appears to be right 
in thinking that 4, the reading of I 0, must either be bracketed or 
replaced by kai. 


BOOK VII (Vy. 


1801 a 22. cis woias TI” Bekk. Sus.: ef’ émoias Ms P* and possibly 
Yr, for Vet. Int. has ad guales, and he often renders émi by ad (e.g. 
in 1280 b 27, 1287 a 41, and 1304 a 2), while gualis is his ordinary 
equivalent for ézoitos. 23. éru dé. . . 24, éxdorn| See explanatory 
note On 1301 a 22. 27. 7d Sixaov Kai td Kar’ dvadoylay icov] See 
explanatory note on 1301 a 26. ovrov 8 duapravévrav] Most MSS. 
of Vet. Int. have ad hoc autem peccantibus, but a z have ad in place 
of ad and are probably right: cp. 6 (4). 8. 1293 b 25, where 
Simpaprnxact ris dpOordtns moduteias is rendered sunt vifiatae a rectis- 
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sima politia. 30. dr... etvae om. P?* Vb Ald., dre. . . voplCovorw 
om. P#° Ls Ar., eivat .. . eivat om. pr. QP. 81. & v7 1? Bekk. 


Sus.: é MS, € followed by a space sufficient for one letter and then 
rt pr. P! (corrected into & 7 in pale ink): Vet. Int. 2% guocunque, 
which is his equivalent for érioty in 29; perhaps his eye wandered 
from ék rod dvicous év te dvras, 31, to the similar phrase ék tod icous 
driodv dvras, 29, unless indeed Busse (De praesidiis Aristotelis 
Politica emendandi, p. 15) is right in regarding drvty, 31, as a con- 
jecture of Vet. Int. 36. T M8 add ai wodireta before macam and 
MS omits 7, but ai rodereia is a gloss which has crept into the 
text ; ai wodsreiar Sndovdrs appears as a red-ink gloss in P’. 38. 
jv om. P* T° and pr. P? (where it is supplied in darker ink than 
that of the MS.): it is placed after éxarepo. in Ms P}, but Vet. 
Int. has guam forte habent utrique, so that it probably stood before 
éxdrepo. in T. rvyydvovow I Bekk. Sus., tvyydvaow P? I’ pr. P? 
(corrected in darker ink than that of the MS.). 89. cracudgovow| 
After this word I propose to insert c. 3. 1303 b 3, oracid{over Se... 
4, évres, aS to which see explanatory note on 1303 b 3. 

1301 b 3. © P** and perhaps P* (Sus.’) have the correct reading 
avrovs, while Ms P? Ald. have atrovs. See critical note on 1293 a 28. 
6. duyas I Bekk. Sus. : dxaiws T1?. 8. peractiowory | KaTaoTno wot 1S 
the reading of two MSS. of little weight (RP V) and, Sus.’ thinks, 
perhaps of ©. Vet. Int. has ex zmstituta aliam constituant, and 
constifuere undoubtedly often represents xaOurrdva, whereas peOvordvac 
is usually rendered by “ransferre: still constztuzt stands for mepiéornoe 
in 1304 a 33, and it is possible that comstifuant may stand for 
peraotnowow here. 10. od P? 1” Bekk. Sus.: oddé FT M8. 17. 9 
iva] Vet. Int. wf aut (aj T?). 26. hv om. 0', but see explanatory 
note on 1301 b 25. mavraxyod I’ P? Bekk. Sus.: mdvrav P§* VP Ald. 
and pr. Q? according to Sus.’*: Sus.° probably errs in ascribing the 
reading wdvrov to I’, for St. Hilaire (Politique d’Aristote, ed. 1837, 
vol. ii. p. 344) finds wayrayod in P*. 27. ov piv Ms 1? Bekk., ov 
pv dé P: Vet. Int. zon solum, which probably stands for od py, for, 
though he usually renders od pv non famen, a frequent equivalent 
for od phy adda is non solum sed. 1 add é¢i after od pay: see as to the 
whole passage explanatory note on 1301 b 26. 28. duoos TI? 
Bekk.! (corrected into doy in P?*): dvoov I Bekk.? Sus. Com- 
pare the various readings in 1295 a 6. 32. iow T M8 pr. P?, 
tow Sus.: toov I? Bekk. 83. Ady dé ra Ms corr. P’ Bekk.? Sus. 
and possibly r (Vet. Int. ratone autem quatuor): Myo dé P* Bekk.' 
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and corr. P*: Aéyo d¢ Rb Ar. Ald. pr. P?, Aéyw dé ra perhaps pr. P!: 
kar d&iav dé Aéyw ioov imepéxew 7a P*® LS and a MS. known to 
Camerarius (Interp. p. 177). roi dvoiv Ms P'® corr. P? Bekk. Sus.: 
rév ddo P** Ls pr. P? (corrected in the ink of the MS,): the reading 
of F is uncertain. 35. rév dvoiy pr. P* (corrected into roi duo 
by Demetrius Chalcondylas, the writer of the MS., perhaps rightly), 
trav dvo M8, ray dveiv P?*: the reading of I’ is uncertain. Inc. 3. 
1302 b 37 M8 P! Sus. have dvoty omfapav (the reading of T is of 
course uncertain). Inc. 10. 1310b 5 all MSS. have dvoiy (or dveiv) 
xaxov. In Hippocr. ap. Plut. Non posse suaviter vivi secundum 
Epicurum, c. 17 sub fin., we have dvoiv révav. jyion U1, though Vet. 
Int. has demidium (jpuovT?). The earlier Attic form is jpicea, and 
this is the form which is used in Attic inscriptions of the fourth 
century B.c., though nion appears in an inscription of B.c. 180 or 
thereabouts (Meisterhans, Grammatik der att. Inschr., ed. 2, p. 118). 
However, jpion occurs in several passages of Demosthenes Cod. = 
and in Hyperid. c. Demosth. col. 10. 28 (Kiihner, Ausfiihrl. Gramm. 
der gr. Sprache, ed. Blass, 1. 443). The only instance of jpicea in 
Aristotle’s writings given in the Index Aristotelicus is Phys. 8. 8. 
263 b 8, to which 263 a 30 should be added. Immediately above 
in 263 a 23, 26, 28 we have jpion. 1d adds] Vet. Int. does not 
translate ro. 

1302 a 2. etropo. M8 P'?* etc. Sus. and pr. P®: drop IT Bekk. 
E’mopo is probably right, though Aristotle speaks otherwise in 3. 8. 
12804 48q. sodXol is added before woddAaxod in P* ® Ls Ald. Bekk., 
but woddol and woddaxod are probably two alternative readings which 
in these MSS. have together found their way into the text. 10. 
eyytyvovrat II? Harl.: éyyivovrae Ms P' Bekk. Sus. 14. eyyutépo | 
Vet. Int. propinguior (éyyvrépa T?). For the confusion of a and o 
compare 1305b10. The second 7 is omitted by P*® Ls VP Bojesen 
Sus. probably rightly. 15. rowovrav om. P? * Ls, 18. eiot PI? 
Bekk.: gore M8 P*. 8) P?$* Vb Ald. Bekk.: d¢ mM RP Ar.: yap Sus. 
31. mepi dv dé IP Bekk.: mepi 6¢ Sv Ms P! Sus.: Vet. Int. de guibus 
aulem leaves the reading of I uncertain. See critical notes on 
1277 b 29 and 1300b 17. 83. airay TP! Bekk. Sus.: the rest 
airav. See critical note on 1293 a 28. 

1302 b 4. dca puxpdrnra T” Bekk. Sus.: dca cpuxpdrnra M8 P}: the 
reading of I is of course uncertain. The forms puxpds, pxpdrns are 
far more common in Aristotle’s writings than opuxpds, ouexpdrns. Still 
in 4 (7). 4.1326 b 1 all MSS. but Ms have 84 cpixpéryra. 6. mas 
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T' Bekk. Sus.: 2é0° Il? (réca R?). 28. rhs dragias kai dvapxias | 
Vet. Int. eos gui sine ordine et sine principatu (rév atdkrev Kai dvdpyov 
r?). But see critical note on 1326 b 19. 29. oiov kai év On Bas | 
z has velut ef in thebts, the other MSS. velut in thebis. 80. 
moAutevopeveoy Tl? Bekk. and a correction in pale ink in P’: modcrevo- 
pevors Ms P* Sus. and probably r (though Vet. Int. polizantibus may 
represent either of the two readings). 36. 7 om. I? Bekk. before 
oupperpia: whether I added it, is of course uncertain. It dropped 
out easily after pévy, just. as in 1305 b 24 7 drops out after Sur in 
p23 Rb vb, 87. 7 om. I. dvoiv omOapaiv P?** etc. Bekk.: 
dvoiv omlapav Ms P' Sus. The reading of I is uncertain (Vet. Int. 
duorum palmorum). See critical note on 1301 b 35. 38. pera- 
Bardo. T Ms Ti? Bekk. Sus.: peraBadAn with o written above the 
last letter P!: peraBddo. P? 39. 1d is added before moody by 
only one MS. and that of little importance. Its absence is amply 
justified by the passages collected by Vahlen on Poet. 4.1449 4 I. 

1303 a 2. rats om. Ms P!: the reading of I is of course un- 
certain. 5. puxpov| Vet. Int. paulo, which usually represents 
pecp>. He has paulo posterius a Medicis for pixpdv vorepov tov 
Mndikay: a is perhaps repeated from @ before /apygzs. 11. yap 
Il’ Bekk.: yap 6 M8 P? Sus. and possibly r, for Vet. Int. has enzm, 
and this represents yap 6) in 1284b 29 and 1328 a 5. 13. See 
explanatory note. 14. ras épibeias| Vet. Int. verecundiam, but see 
critical note on 1296 a 34-35. 22. ywouém P* 11? Bekk. Sus. : 
yevonern Ms: Vet, Int. facta leaves the reading of Y uncertain. 
24, (an’) ovdevds Apxov, as eyyvs ov | an’ om. Tf (Vet. Int. nudleus) : 
it is added by Schn., Bekk.?, Sus., and probably they are right. 
In place of éeyyis dv all MSS. have ¢yyov, except possibly I, 
which may have had éyyts dy, for Vet. Int. has /anguam pro- 
pinquum sit, and in 5 (8). 4. 1338b 13 Vet. Int. has sanguam 
hoc ad fortitudinem maxime sit conferens for os rodvro mpds avdpiav 
pddiora ovpdépov. However in 2, 2. 1261 a 15 he renders as 
dpiorov bv fanguam optimum ens: therefore it is not certain that he 
found és éyyis & in T. Propinguum might stand for éyywoy (see 
critical note on 1241 b 6 and compare the renderings of Vet. Int. 
in 1283 a 35 and 1287 bg, to mention no others), and the auxiliary 
verb is often added without support from MSS. (vol. ii. p. Ixii, 
note 2). 28. duoraciacay I P?* Sus., & éoraciacay VP: eora- 
ciacay P* Ls Ald. Bekk., éoraciacay P4. 35. Zaykaior | ¢ayXator I', 
¢axxaior P4, 86. «ai is added before airoi in P* V Ls Ald. Bekk. 
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’AmohAwMarar| droAhomarat MS, drodd@verdra P?* Rb Vb Ald., azod- 
Aeovetarar P*, 38. cupaxovoin I Bekk. Sus.: see critical note on 
1286 b 40. 

1303 b 8. dmoikovs T M Bekk. (Vet. Int- expulsos): éroixous 
Spengel, Sus., possibly rightly (cp. 1306a 3, where all MSS. have 
émoixous: Coray, however, would read dzoixous there as well as here). 
In 1319 a 36, where I have drouxias (Vet. Int. hadctacula), Coray, 
followed by Sus., would read émotkias. oracid{ovor dé... 7, dvres | 
See critical note on 1301 a 39. 9. Xvtpo| See explanatory 
note. ll. rov Merpaa| Vet. Int. suburbium. 12. ai diaBdoes Tey 
dxerav| Vet. Int. penetrationes aperturarum (is éyerev connected by 
Vet. Int. with otyew?). 81. ra RP and probably r (Vet. Int. ea 
quae tn alits partibus): tas M8 P*?** etc. 33. pndiuca Ms P** ® 
etc.: Snporua P?* etc.: puduca probably T, for Vet. Int. has mzdica 
(z nudica). 34. ray ratpgov| I” ratpoor (rov add. Vict. Bekk.) : 
TI’ matpwas (Vet. Int. de paterna hereditate), Sus. marpeas. 35. 
Oarépov is added after dmodaivovros in P* ® Ub Ls Ald. Bekk. See 
critical notes on 1255 b 12, 1304 a 15, 1309 b 2, and 1313b 32. 

1304 a 3. Ovovros| Ovovres P': Vet. Int. sacrificatorem, which 
may perhaps represent @vovra, See critical note on 1289 b 1. 
4, Murvanrny | puriAnyny pr. P*. See critical note on 1285 a 35. 
e€ émucdnpov| Vet. Int. ex hereditatibus. See critical note on 1274b 
25. 8. 6 meptwobeis P!?* Bekk. Sus.: 6 mepumbeis RP: 6 reptw- 
probes Ms P* etc. and probably Tr (Vet. Int. coarfatus). 9. 
dcéavdpos TI? P? Sus.: ddéavdpos P* O° Bekk. 11. pvacéay I” Bekk. : 
pvaciay Il’ Sus. The Phocian whom Aristotle mentions here is 
probably the same man as the Mnaseas of Diod. 16. 38. For the 
forms Mnaseas, Mnasias, and Mnesias see Pape-Benseler, Worter- 
buch der gr. Eigennamen. Both Mnaseas and Mnasias seem to 
have been forms used in Phocis. Mvac@vos| pryjowvos P' I? Bekk. : 
punowpos T Ms: the translation of Vet. Int., however, in the form 
in which it appears in the works of Thomas Aquinas and Albertus 
Magnus has A/nasonis (Sus.), and Schafer (Demosthenes, 1. 445. 
3), whom Susemihl] follows, adopts the reading Mvdcevos. 15. 
6vyarépa is added after rs in P*® Ls Ub Ald. Bekk. See critical 
note on 1303 b 35. 17. modreias| mod followed by a lacuna pr. 
Ms, 7éAcws P*, which shows that the archetype of these two MSS. 
contained ambiguous contractions. 18. xai is added before é« 
in I? Sus.: om. I? Bekk. 29. peréBarev| Vet. Int. dransmutatio 
facta est, but he will have found peréBadev in F: cp. 1305. 8, where 
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pereBahdov is rendered fiebal transmutatio, 1316 a 18, where pera- 
Badrec is rendered fit transmutatio, and 1309 a 5, where 1é pndev 
xepdaive is rendered eo guod nullum sit lucrum. 33. «is éavrov 
mepicatnoe| Vet. Int. 2m se ipso constituit. 8 T 1 (Vet. Int. efam, 
which stands for 6) in 1275 b 21, 1277 b 16, and 1292b 10). 
1304 b 1. n| 7 T Bekk. Sus.: # 017. pndev # prxpdv TH Sus.: 
puxpov 7) wnOev TI? Bekk. For puxpdv mapmay cp. 12702 17, 1294b 4. 
6. airia T' Bekk. Sus.: ai H?. 1? should probably have had ai 
airiat in place of atria, the reading of I’, but omitted airia after ai. 
It is doubtful whether the right reading is airiae or ai airia, for 
while in 1302 a 18 we have ras dpyds kal rds airias abraéy, in 1302 a 34 
we have ai & airia cat dpyal tov Kuvhoewv. 12. oiov emi rév rerpa- 
Kooiov rov Sipov eyndrnoav| Vet. Int. velut in trecentis qut populum 
deceperunt, whence it would seem that ot was added in Ir before rév 
Sjpov. terpaxocioy Il? Bekk. Sus.: tpvaxocioy I. In 1305 b 27 Ot 
have rpiaxocios in place of rerpaxocious wrongly. The two words 
are often confused in the MSS. See critical note on 1286 a 13. 
23. avrovs is not translated by Vet. Int. rods €xicrovs| Vet. Int. 
Sseparatissimos. 25. ovrw 11, ovrws Bekk.: om. I’. 27. 
pro Oopopay| prrbopopav Ms and probably Tr, for Vet. Int. has ¢ractare 
stipendia. 28. re yap om. II’ P** Ls, yap om. pr. P? (it is supplied 
by a correction in pale ink, and in the margin is added in the same 
pale ink év Ado pucbodopav of Snuaywyol cai é&js). Sus. brackets re 
yap. 380. dicas] Vet. Int. zzzurzas, probably an error for vndicias. 
34. karedOdvres | Vet. Int. supervententes (émedOdvres T ?, for emépyerOa 
is rendered supervenzre in 1289 b 24 and 13104 309). 35. 7 ev 
Meydpors| Vet. Int. does not render 7, but neither does he render 4 
in 13134 24, 9 mept Modorrovs. See critical note on 1306a 30. 
86. ¢&éBaddov Ms 8 (except Ald.) Bekk. Sus.: ¢&&Badov P'?* Ald.: 
Vet. Int. ezecerunt, which probably represents e&€Banor. 
1805 a 3. 6ré T M1? Bekk. Sus. (Vet. Int. guandogue): roré P', 
tore Ms, 13. dypaywyovor per] Vet. Int. fiunt demagog?. 24. 
oraowdcas| Vet. Int. sedztionem movit, but see critical note on 1286 b 
10. 32. kal ray vépor| z has etiam legum; the other MSS. of 
Vet. Int. wrongly legum. rod ij] # om. I’: see critical note on 
12824 17. 
1805 b 4. éy Maccadia] Ms has the form Macadia here and 

Ms P! in 1321 a 30 (where see critical note), but Head (Hist. Num. 
p. 7) does not mention the occurrence of this form on the coins, 
some of which have the inscription MA23A. In both passages 
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z has massalva, though most MSS. of Vet. Int. have masalza in the 
passage before us and some of them in 1321 a 30. 6. peréehaBov 
1 Bekk. Sus.: peréBadov pr. P* (corrected in pale ink), peréBadrov 
Ms VP, peréBadov or peréBadrov T (Vet. Int. donec transmutarent). 
8. of vedrepor| z has zunzores, the usual equivalent ; the other MSS, 
of Vet. Int. less well mznores, though it is possible that, as 6 vearepos 
occurs in the next line and is rendered zunzor, Vet. Int. may have 
preferred, as he sometimes does, to render it otherwise in 8. 
10. @6a| Vet. Int. 2 cho (bg hk1m) or m ¢ho (acs: z has 
intho). He probably misread é6a as év 64: see critical note on 
1302a 14. # is omitted in P* Ls Vb Ald. Bekk.’, but as to the 
omission of the article in these MSS. see critical notes on 1291 a 
1, b 3, and 1292 a 22, 11. dzerehetrncev| Vet. Int. remzssa futt. 
16. émAaBdpevos| Vet. Int. zzsurgens. His translation of émAapSd- 
vovrar trav dpOarcpav in Rhet. 3. 16. 1417b 6 (deprehenduntur in 
ocults) is equally wide of the mark, but zsurgere is a frequent 
equivalent for émridecOa in Vet. Int., and it is possible that r had 
emOéuevos in 16 as well as in 17. Ja embépevos | Veta int 
invalescens should probably be znvadens (for invadere represents 
émiridecbae in 1242b 16, 1327a 23, 1330 b 27, and 13314 17). 
20. émipedopévey II, except Ms Ald., which have émpedoupévor. The 
form used elsewhere in the Politics is émmedcioOa, and in 1339 a 
38 II have éemedoupévor. The word does not occur again in the 
present Book. The form émipedcioOa is always used in the ’A@. Tod., 
except in one passage (c. 50. 1. 10), where the papyrus has émme- 
dovra. In Attic inscriptions between B.c. 380 and 30 émpedcioOat 
is found far more often than émpéAceoOa (Meisterhans, Gramm. d. 
att. Inschr., ed. 2, p. 139). 24. 7 om. P?* RP Vb, See critical 
note on 1302 b 36. éyytyverac P?5*: eyyiveras MSP? etc. 25. mavv | 
Vet. Int. omnzno, which represents a variety of words, among them 
méuray, but may possibly stand for maw here, though aw is 


rendered valde in 1318b 2. 26. icyvoar| Vet. Int. habuerunt 
should probably be valuerunt, as Sus.’ suggests. In 1292 a 22 
icxtovow is rendered valent. 27. retpaxocios Tl? Bekk. Sus.: 


tptaxocios TI’. See critical notes on 1304 b 12 and 1286 a 13. 
84. eori IT’, éore Ald., éorw Bekk.', éoriv Bekk.?: eciot M8, eiou P? 
Sus. (Vet. Int. sunt or sint after praeforia leaves the reading in I 
uncertain). 

1306 a 3. emoixovs TM: see critical note on 1303 b 3. rods I? 
Bekk.; rav Ms P! Sus.: Vet. Int. advenas Chalcideorum leaves the 


1305 b 6—1306 a 39. IIL 


reading of © uncertain. 6. Tl' add «dds after pev odv, probably 
rightly, for 1? sometimes omit single words, e. g. in 1288 b 16, 27, 
1259 a 37, and 1276a 33. In the margin of P* ed@ds is added not 
here, but after cai in 1305 b 41, probably, as Sus. suggests, by an 
oversight. See critical note on 1300a 38. émyepodot| z has 
conantur ; the other MSS. of Vet. Int. conatur wrongly. 8. Khé- 
mrovras| Vet. Int. fures, but see critical note on 1289b 1. 13. 
éyrodow| Vet. Int. imducunt, which might represent codyow. 
*Eprotey is rendered efficere or facere elsewhere in the Politics and 
mostly in the Rhetoric, but it is rendered zmsznuare in Rhet. 3. 14. 
1415b 2, and zuducunt may possibly stand for euroow here. 21. 
ev pev roheum| See explanatory note. . 22. éyxepiowor]| Vet. Int. 
manus tniecerint probably stands for eyyeipicwow and not éyxepnooow, 
the reading of Ms, for éyxepeiy is always rendered conard or znvadere. 
In 27 éyxetpifovor is rendered munzunt or minuunt (so z): should 
manuunt be read, or mandani? In 1314 a 24 émtxeupet Trois advvdrors 
is rendered manum mitht ad tmpossibilia. 24. atrois| z has zpszs 
(airots T); the other MSS. of Vet. Int. have ampiius wrongly. 
30. *Adcvaddv| ddoaddy T M8 pr. P? (corrected in P’ in the ink of 
the MS.). rév mepi Sizov] Vet. Int. circa Samum: thus he does 
not translate rév, but whether (as Sus.’ @ thinks) réy was omitted in 
T is doubtful (see critical notes on 1304 b 35 and 13134 24). 
Sinov Schlosser (Aristoteles Politik, 2. 188, note 84): ocdyoy T I. 
‘Corruptelam primus suspicatus est Camerarius’ (Sus.*): see 
Camerarius, Interp. p. 201. 81. érapidv P? Ald. Bekk. Sus. : 
éraipeav the rest. In 1272 b 34 all MSS. have érapoy, but in 
1305 b 32 pr. Ms P!* have érapedv, and in 1313 a 41 pr. P® has 
éraipecav, In’AO, Tod, the form érampeia is always used. 836. 6¢ is 
added after Acaydpas in I” except in P*, which omits it in a lacuna: 
it is bracketed in Bekk.??. 37. «ai év|] Should 7 be added 
between «ai and &v (cp. 1306b 5)? 38. craciwrixas TI? Bekk.: 
oraciacrinas Ms P!; Vet. Int. sedztonaliter leaves the reading of 1 
uncertain. 39. Edputiovos P® Rb and a MS. known to Came- 
rarius (Interp. p. 202), Vict. Bekk.: edpitioves P? * Vb and probably 
pik (for P has evariwvos with eda over an erasure), evexriovos I, 
everiovos Ms P!, Perhaps the name of Eurytion is the more likely 
to be right. Eurytion was one of the Argonauts (Dict. of Greek 
and Roman Biography s.v.: Pape-Benseler, Wérterbuch der gr. 
Eigennamen, s. vv. Etpuriov and Evpuros), and it was claimed that 
the Argonauts on their way to Colchis landed on the coast where 
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Heracleia was afterwards founded (Preller, Gr. Mythol. 2. 332). 
The tomb of the prophet Idmon, an Argonaut, was to be seen in 
the marketplace of Heracleia (Preller, p. 333, note). 

1806 b 2. airods] See explanatory note on 1306 b I. 4. 
twayv is left untranslated by Vet. Int. 8. ddas OW? Ar. Bekk.: 
om, II’, Sus. brackets it. 9 sqq. See explanatory note. 18. 
ai is added before édryapxyiae in Ms P! Sus.: om. OW? Bekk.: the 
reading of T is of course uncertain. 20. évvdépor] vopov T MS 
(Vet. Int. ex legibus democraticis et oligarchicis tn eas quae dominae). 
ras P?® Rb Ald. pr. P! Bekk. Sus.: rovs Ms P* etc. and probably I, 
rovs a correction in P’ in pale ink. 28. Congreve’s conjecture 
of 7 for 7d deserves to be mentioned, though I do not adopt 
it. See explanatory note. 35. ’Aynowdov Schn. Cor. Bekk.? 
Sus.: dynowdo TO Bekk.', for Vet. Int. sub Ageszlao stands for 
én’ ’Aynowd@ (see critical note on 1289 b 39 and cp. 1271 a 39). 
838. «ai rodro I Bekk. Sus.: Vet. Int. hoc e¢ (rotro kai T'?). peron- 
viaxov P?* etc. Bekk.: peonvaxév I P* Vb Sus.2 1 Sus.® have peanut 
in 1269 b 4 and Ms P!?5* Sus.? peonviovs in 1270 a 3. Thus in 
the Politics the MSS. are divided. But in Rhet. 2. 23. 13974 1% 
and 3.17. 1418 b 11 the best MSS. have peoonnaxke and peronnakn, 
and in Rhet. 1. 13. 1373 b 18 all the MSS. have peoonmaxé, On 
coins we find the form Mecoavioy, and the form with one sigma is 
of rare occurrence in inscriptions (see for an instance of it Ditten- 
berger, Syll. Inscr. Gr. No. 181, where both forms occur). 39. 
dnrov Se [kal rovro | K.T.A.| I bracket «ai todro, suspecting (as I see 
since writing this note that Mr. A. W. Verrall in Class. Rev. 10. 273, 
note, also does) that it has found its way into the text by repetition 
from the preceding line. This error is of frequent occurrence in 
II’, but it probably now and then affects all the MSS. 

1307 a 5. dvvoy 1 Bekk. The MSS. of Vet. Int. have various cor- 
ruptions of the word all beginning with h, whence Sus. reads “Aver. 
But Herodotus (7. 165), Polybius, Plutarch (Timol. c. 19), Diodorus, 
and Justin all give the name without the aspirate. 22. ai£avdvrav] 
z has augmentantibus, which is perhaps the reading of a: the other 
MSS. have augentibus. In 1303 a 12 adéavopéver is rendered aug- 
mentalis. 81. €dvvavro II” Bekk. : 4dvvavro MS P* Sus. (IP uncertain). 
See critical note on 1253 b 33. Schneider, followed by Sus., 
believes, probably rightly, that a lacuna exists before 6 8¢ Sjpos. 
It is difficult to say what has dropped out: possibly. écracia¢oy or 
some such word or words. 32. ray dpovpdy om. II’. 83. ris 
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xepas | riv ydpav Ms P? Vb, 38. Oé\ovew M8 P! Sus. and possibly 
T: d&eaor T?, 6€koow Bekk. 

1307 b 1. All the MSS. of Vet. Int. add quod after aristocratiae. 
This is probably repeated by anticipation from eo guod solvantur or 
quod quidem dictum est in the following line. In much the same 
way in 1308 a 38 Vet. Int. has honoradbilitat’s for voptoparos, re- 
peating it from honoradilitati’s communis immediately after. 12. 
xetporornoovra II? Bekk. Sus.: xetporovncavras P', yeyporovnoay with r 
superscribed over a Ms (=probably yewporovnoayra): Vet. Int. ordi- 
nantem (z ordinantes), which may stand either for ye.porovyoavra or 
for xeipororvnoorra, for Breas is rendered aspiciens in 1289 b 6 and 
dkovoopévovs audientes in 1298 a 19. 18. pereBarev T P corr. M8 
etc. Bekk. Sus. (for Vet. Int. sransmutatus est stands for peréBadev, as 
transmutata fuit does in 1301 b 21, 1303 b 21, 1304 b 26, and 
1305 b 12): peréBaddev P* pr. MS: pereBaddov P?? etc. 80. & pev 
ody tais ed Kexpapévas modereiaus| Zz has zm bene temperatis quidem 
witur polis; the other MSS. of Vet. Int. wrongly add autem after 
bene. 81. rapavopaor| z has praevaricentur rightly ; a praevart- 
cetur, and the other MSS. privarentur. 82. mapadvopern ... 84, 
dé om. 1? Ar. pr. P® (no doubt owing to the recurrence of AavOaver 
in 34), so that we are dependent for these words on Ms P*. Ms 
P', followed by Gottling, have AavOave yap mapadvopern 4 mapavopia, 
dorep tas ovoias rd puxpov Samdvnua dvaipet ToAddkis yuvdpevov (« Of 
ywépevoy in P' over an erasure). AarOdver dé (yap P* Gottl. in place 
of de), and this reading I have adopted. Vet. Int. has latet enim 
subintrans praevaricatio, sicut substantias parvae expensae consumunt 
saepe factae. latet autem, so that he may have found in his Greek 
text af pupal Samdvar dvatpovor Todds ywdpevar, but I do not think 
this very likely, for he renders Samayn (sing.) by expensae (plur.) in 
1330a 13 and 1321a 40. Praevaricatio stands for mapavopia, for 
praevariceniur represents rapavopor in 31. ‘That Victorius’ con- 
jecture of érevadvovea for rapadvopévn (in which Bekker follows him) 
and of mapdBao1s or mapéxBaors for mapavopia is wrong (he probably 
obtained his version of the passage by retranslation from Vet. Int.) 
is evident from Plato, Rep. 424 D (quoted in explanatory note 
on 1307 b 30), from which passage the sentence is repeated, a 
fact which seems hitherto to have escaped notice. [Since the 
foregoing note was written, Sus.* has called attention to this and 
adopted the reading of Ms P'.] 34. 7 dandvy P? I? (bracketed 
by Sus.): 4 dxdrn Mé and probably I, for Vet. Int. has seductio and 
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seductis stands for ééamarnOévroy in Rhet. 1. 15. 1376 b.23: 7 pera- 
Baots Vict. Bekk. 36. 6 om. Ms P' (it is supplied in P* in the 
ink of the MS.) and probably r (Vet. Int. szcut sophzstica oratio). 
1308 a 38. én I Bekk. Sus.: gore I’. 10. atrovs T and, as it 
would seem, P! (see critical note on 12934 28): adrods Ms m1’. 
17. éeyyiyvovra] Vet. Int. fiun/, as in 1288 a 13, 1302 a 10, 13, and 
1304 b 26. 33. mapednpéva| Vet. Int. comprehendantur, but he 


often renders the active by the passive. 35. dia ra tywjpata| dea 
tynpara P4: did tiwnparos TI M8 V> (Vet. Int. per honorabtlitatem). 
39. xowod TM Bekk.: xawovd Coray, Sus. 40. kata rovTov Tov 


xpévov is placed in I? before év écais, 39, and Bekker places these 
words there between brackets: I’ Sus. rightly place them after 
emavtév. Bekk.’ had already remarked in his note on 1308 a 39 
that the Vet. Int. did so. 

1308 b 6. See explanatory note. 10. ev is added before 6d- 
yapxia in T1* Sus. ll. kai év povapyia is added in I’, but crossed 
through with red ink in P': om. HW? Bekk.?: kai povapyia Vict. 
Casaubon Bekk.', but Casaubon and Bekk.’ bracket the words, 
and xai ev povapxia is bracketed by Sus. I bracket xai ev povapyia, 
though not without hesitation, for in 1301 b 13 we have a refer- 
ence to povapxia. See also critical note on 1299 b 22. 13. 
raxd peyddas II Bekk. Sus.: Vet. Int. drevzfer magnos (so z with 
all MSS. of Vet. Int. except a, which has drevzter ef magnos): did 
he find Bpaxd in place of rayd in TF? 14. mavrés| z has omnis 
rightly ; the other MSS. of Vet. Int. (except a recent hand in b and 
m) have omnes. 15. pn toi y Bekk. Sus.: pyro y P* Ald., pn roe 
¥ P&Ls: ph rey P?* etc.: pir? T M8, py? PL Inc. 11. 1315 a. 10 
all MSS. have pn roe td ye 760s Opaciy. In 8 (6). 5. 1320a 16 P* Ls 
Ald. have py roe ye, and all the other MSS. pn m ye. In Metaph. 
Z. 10, 1035 a 29 we have 7 ddws 4 otro ovrw ye. See Eucken, De 
Partic. Usu, p. 70, and cp. Xen. Cyrop. 2. 3. 24. 16, «ai om. 
II’ (it is supplied in P* by a corrector). 17. otras dyew O? Bekk., 
but in P? is added in the ink of the MS. év dX" otra prbpigew and 
in the margin in pale ink otro prypige: ota pvOpitev M8 P': Vet. 
Int. has szc ordinare, which may stand here for otra pubpitew, but 
ordinare in Vet. Int. commonly stands for rarrew, 22. Ms P? 
omit the second rjy: the reading of fis of course uncertain. But 
these MSS. have little authority in questions as to the omission of 
small words. 25. rovrov I’ Bekk. Sus.: rodro , 26. 75 0m. 
Ms P’; the reading of © is uncertain, for Vet. Int. firmare might 
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stand either for éyxepi¢ew or for ro eyxepi¢ew (cp. 1314 a 10, Where 
uit stands for r6 xphoba, and 1315 a 8, where nullum unum facere 
magnum stands for rd pndéva moreiv Eva péyay). 28. II’ may pos- 
sibly be right in omitting the first cat (see critical notes on 1254 b 
14 and 1260 a 26), but no great weight attaches to the omission of 
xat by these MSS. Vet. Int. adds au/em after his equivalent for 
tovs andpous, but see critical note on 1318 a 35. 84. ddiyapyxikats 
 Bekk. Sus.: Vet. Int. 2% oligarchits. 87. Vet. Int. does not 
translate o. 

1309 a 5. Bovdjoovra] z has volent; the other MSS. of Vet. Int. 
volunt or valent. 10. rod pév ody py Kdérrec Gat | Vet. Int. ef ut non 
Jurentur. Had T kat rod pr kdénreoOar? M8 omits ody. 12. Adyous 
r P* Ald. Ar. and a correction in pale ink in P? (Vet. Int. comtu- 
bernia): débyous Ms P?* etc. and pr. P*. ribéoOwoay] Vet. Int. 
reponantur, which stands for r@écOwcav here as reposzto does for 
teOevros IN 1259 a 23. 15. 76 T Ms Lamb. Cor. Sus., rod P?: 
om. 0? Bekk. In 1319b 7 I' omit ra. 29. I" add ravrns after 
ts modirelas, probably owing to the occurrence of ris modireias ravras 
(or ravra) a line below. Sus.?® brackets ravrns. See critical notes 
on 1290 b 29 and 1298 b 35. 81. ravras Il? (except P®, which 
omits tavras b€ Trois ék ts modsteias) Bekk. Sus.: radra I’. 35. 
Stvamw peyiotny Tov epyav tis apxijs | Vet. Int. potentiam maximorum 
operum principatus, but maximorum is probably a clerical error for 
maximam. 40. aipeow corr. P* Sus. and other editors: dcaipeow 
all other MSS. and Bekker. Atpeow is probably right: cp. 
1309 b 2 sq. 

1809 b 2. py orparnyixds d€ is added in P*® Ls after Piros, but 
see critical notes on 1255 b 12, 1303 b 35, and 1304 a 15. 7. 
ravavria P I? Bekk.: rovvayriov I Ms Sus. 9. kav Sdvapis trdpyn 
kai 77s moAwteias pidia Stahr, Sus., while Eucken would place ris 
montreias after gudia. All the MSS. and Vet. Int. place ris modcreias 
before cai. They are probably wrong, as 0 are probably wrong 
in 1312 a 27, where II’ read 8? Hv dvopacrol yivovra tois ado 
kal yvopiuor in place of 8¢ fy svopacrot yiyvovrar Kal yvapipor Tois 
fos, which is the reading of I’. Vet. Int. has sz for xéy, 
but he probably found «dy in © (see critical notes on 1282 b 8 
and 1298 b 23). 10. «ai ra I’ Bekk. Sus.: xara P?** etc, and 
pr. P*: ra corr. P*, For a similar error see 1319 b 24. 14. 
éviovs Il? Bekk. Sus.: éviow 1’. 19. voy P! mt’ Bekk. Sus.: 6) T 
Ms. 25. od py adda] Vet. Int. 2on famen, which stands for od 

12 
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pay in 1275 b 6 and 1289 b 6 and for od pévra in 1306 b 25, but 
may possibly stand for od pny adda here, for in 1312 a 30 sed damen 
stands for ov pay ddda. Should sed samen be read here in place of 
non tamen? 27. droBadci Ti! Bekk. Sus., dwoBdver Ald.: amoBddn 
P? and pr. P?: dwoBdAde Ar. and a correction in P? in the ink of 
the MS., droBddrn P4 VP LS, imepBadet RD, 28. moumoe| momon MS 
pr. P? (corrected in P? in the ink of the MS.), wom with o super- 


scribed over 7 P*®: zmomoe the rest and TI. 80. ras dAXas 
modreias]| See explanatory note. 87. moia TI’ Rb Ald. Bekk. 
Sus.: zoiae P?3* Qb Vb, 88. pev yap I? Bekk. (yap peév yap 


corr. P*): yap I. Sus. brackets pev. 

1810 a 18. <«iwep OW? Bekk. Sus,: jmep I’. 19. gore S€ ro mema- 
dedaOat mpos thy modireiay od TodTO, TO Totty ois xaipovow] Vet. Int. est 
autem erudirt ad faciendum non hoc quibus gaudent (so z with the 
other MSS., except that the symbol in z may stand for either hoc or 
haec). The words should probably run—est autem erudirt ad 
poltitiam non hoc, facere quibus gaudent. 21. 7 Ms 0? Bekk.: kai 
T P? Sus. 22. Vet. Int. democratzare stands for Snpoxpareioba 
as in 1290a 36 (cp. 1292 a 8). 33. «is 3 xpyCwv] eis 8 xpntev 
P**® Ls, Vet. Int. ad guod abundat. Perhaps he misread xp7jfov as 
xopnyav (cp. 1325 b 38, where adundantia stands for xopnyias). 
39. «at om, II’. 

1310 b 5. dvoiv] dveiv P? pr. P’. z (with b alone) has duodus 
rightly ; the other MSS. of Vet. Int. duadus. 9. thy ent rov dqpor | 
See explanatory note. 10. é« om. II’. 15. Snuaywyay] dypa- 
yoyod P? ®, 17. tay rupavridov P? ** etc. Bekk. Sus.: ai rupavvides 
nm, 21. ras Snmoupyias Kat ras Ocwpias] Vet. Int. conditores populd 
et prospectores. See critical notes on 1326 b 19 and 1302 b 28. 
24. rovros I’ Bekk.’ Sus. and corr. P!: rodro ets FT M8 pr. P?: Bekk.? 
omits rovrots. 29. Kiwedos] xipeddos P?*. So in 1315 b 24 M8 
and perhaps I have xéweddos and in 1315 b 27 P! VP and perhaps I, 
and in 1315 b 23 P* has kupeAddav. In 1313 b 22 all MSS. have 
kupediOav OF Kupedidor, and we find cupedidoy in °AG, oA. c. 17. 
1.14. In Plut. De Pyth. Orac. c. 13 the form KuwWeddos occurs. In 
Hist. An. 9. 30. 6184 31 there is a various reading xuyeAdous for 
xuwpédous (‘swifts’), and in 34 a various reading kupeddiow for xuipe- 
Aiow, 33. yevovs II? Bekk. Sus.: yévos I'. 37. K68pos | xédpos 
P? > Vb and perhaps I. 40. Modorray] z has molottorum ; all the 
other MSS. of Vet. Int. have some corruption or other. 6¢] Vet. Int. 
enim, but whether I had yap is doubtful. 
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1811 a 6. xpnyara TI Bekk.: Vet. Int. pecuniarum (xpnuatoy T?). 
Baortxa] z has regales (agreeing with supergresstones); the other 
MSS. of Vet. Int. regal. 10. 76 76 Ar. corr. P® Bekk. Sus.: 7@ 
76 Y Ms 1? pr. P®: ro Pl. 11. rpvdny 1 Bekk. Sus.: tpopyy 1’. 
13. Kaxody rov dydov| Vet. Int. suspectam habere turbam; suspectam 
is probably corrupt, for xdkwors is rendered anxzefas in Rhet. 2. 7- 
1385 a 24 and affzctiio in Rhet. 2. 8. 1386 a 8 (xkaxody does not occur 
again in the Politics or at all, it would seem, in the Rhetoric). 
Should subzectam be read in place of suspectam ? 15. «ai is added 
after d¢ in T Ms; two MSS. of Vet. Int., however (a z), omit e7. 
21. éorw| Vet. Int. fuzz. See critical note on 1316b ro. 22. 
KaOdrep ody axeddv ed€éxOn, Tas avrds Kara. ] Syxeddv is often used with 
eipnrac and similar words to soften the statement that such and 
such a topic has been dealt with (Bon. Ind. s.v. oyeddv), but there 
seems to be less reason for its use here in the simple repetition of 
an assertion, and in 1310 a 4o (the passage referred to) we have 
oxeddv d5€ mapamAnowa Tois cipnuevois mept Tas moXsrelas é€ott Kal Ta 
ovpBaivovra mept ras Bacidelas Kai Tas Tupavvidas, so that Spengel may 
well be right in reading kaOamep otv édéxOn, oxeddy tds adras K.T.d. 
28. raira T Ms Bekk. Sus., ravra P!: radra 1’. 80. povdpxos I? 
Bekk.: povdpyacs Ms P’ Sus.: Vet. Int. monarchis leaves the reading 
of T uncertain. 86. dua... 89. ‘Appddiov is cited, as Sus. points 
out, in Schol. Aristoph. Acharn. 980, but the passage occurs only in 
the Aldine edition. Dindorf’s note is ‘Omittunt Ravennas et 
Suidas. Videntur eiusdem esse auctoris qui Aristotelis locum 


inseruit scholio v. 92.’ See critical note on 1287 b 31. 37. 
Vet. Int. renders 8¢ by e/, as in r291 b 40 and 1312418. ‘Appddior| 
appodia Ms and possibly r (Vet. Int. z/duszsse Harmodio). 38. 


z has arestogiton; of the other MSS. of Vet. Int. a has arzstogitaton 
and the rest arzstogintion. 

1811 b 5. Sid yap 7d rHv yuvaixa mapeheoOa roy vidy adrod| Vet. Int. 
quia enim multer recusavit filium ~pstus, where mapedéo6au has 
probably been misread or misunderstood by the translator. vf 
aicxiva Sus.: aicxdvac M8 P and probably r (Vet. Int. verecundiam 
fecerunt: aicxiverOa is rendered verecundart in 1324b 34 and 
1313.4 31): aicxvvecdu TI’ Bekk., accepting which reading Vict., 
followed by Bonitz (Ind. 22a 30), would insert ind before ray 
povapyov. 8. povdpyov I Bekk.: povapyov T Sus. (Vet. Int. 
monarcharum). xparaiov 1 Bekk. Sus.: xparavod Ms P?: Vet. Int. 
Crataet, which leaves the reading of F uncertain: Kparevou Scaliger, 
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comparing Ael. Var. Hist. 8. 9. 10. 4 m7 Sus.: 7 Ms P! and 
probably r, for Vet. Int. gives no equivalent for it, and he often 
gives no equivalent for the article: om. Vict. Giph. Bekk. 12. 


Should rod be added before mpéds? 13. €Aipetas 1 Bekk. Sus.: 
édiBetas I? Ar., but a mark resembling a colon (:) is placed in P* over 
d (see Sus.’). The letters » and 8 are interchanged in some words, 
e.g. in Zeppvdcjs, which appears also in Attic inscriptions as 2epBudujs 
(Meisterhans, Gramm. der att. Inschr., ed. 2, pp. 59-60). But eABetas 
is probably merely the mistake of a copyist for éAipetas, the letters » 
and 8 having been for a considerable period very similar in form in 
minuscule writing. 14. viet 1? Bekk.: vio Ms P? Sus.: the read- 
ing of © is of course uncertain. In 1304a 8 and 1313 a 32 all 
MSS. have vidow, in 1277 a 18 of vieis, in 12934 29 Tovs vieis, but 
on the other hand all have viot in 1261 b 39 and viots in 1270 b 
4. The Index Aristotelicus records no instance of the occurrence 
of the forms victs and vigos in Aristotle’s writings: viod occurs in 
Eth. Nic. 7. 7. 1149 b 11. In the ’A@., Hod. the forms vieis (nom. 
and acc.), viéoy are exclusively found. As to the use of these 
various forms see Meisterhans, Gramm. der att. Inschr., ed. 2, 
p- 113, who remarks that after B.c. 350 the forms of the word used 
in Attic inscriptions are generally those of the second declension, 
and Kiihner, Ausftihrl. gr. Gramm., ed. Blass, 1. 506 sqq. jjxcora| 
Vet. Int. nzhzi. 20. mappov I? Bekk. and a correction in P! in 
the ink of the MS.: méppov r M8 pr. P? (Vet. Int. perron or pyrron: 
z has perron): TWvéer Fabius Benevolentius ap. Vict. ad locum, 
followed by Sus. The murderer of Cotys is usually called Mvéav : 
thus the best MS. of Diogenes Laertius, the Burbonicus, has 1v6ev 
(so Prof. Bywater informs me) in 3. 46, and Demosthenes has 
Tier in c. Aristocr. cc. 119, 127, 163, and so has Plutarch in Adv. 
Colot. c. 32, De se ipsum citra invidiam laudando, c. 11, Reip. 
Gerend. Praec. c. 20, and elsewhere. In Diog. Laert. 9. 65, indeed, 
it is implied that Diocles called the murderer of Cotys Hvppov, but 
the passage is thought by Casaubon and Menage to be a gloss on 
év r@ T1d8wu a dozen lines above which has crept from the margin 
into the text and has been severed in the process from the words 
on which it was a comment. There is much, therefore, to be said 
for the reading Iv6wy in the passage before us. I hesitate, how- 
ever, to depart from the reading of the MSS., as Aristotle may 
have written Idppey or vppev, though he may have been in error 
in doing so. Zeller (Plato, Eng. Tr., p. 30, note 64) apparently 
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accepts the reading Idppor, for he distinguishes between Parrhon 


and Pytho. 25. kali ray repli ras dpxas| Vet. Int. e¢ ea guae circa 
princtpatus. He takes réy to be neuter and appears to make rav 
mepl tas dpxas K.r.A. dependent on déPOecpay and eveyxeipnoar. 27. 


mevOahidas T I Bekk., except that pr. Ms has mevOadydas and R> 
mevradtoas; Iev6cdidas Schn. Sus. Almost all MSS. have mévéidov 
or mev6idov in 29. We find the form Tev6idos in Strabo, p. 582, 
and Paus. 3. 2. 1.  mepudvras P?* Rb Ar. Bekk. Sus.: mepisvras 
Ms P?* V> Ald. and probably Fr (Vet. Int. cercumstantes: he renders 


meptovoia in 1329 b 28 by cércumstantia). 29. Spépdis Camotius 
(editor of the Aldina minor in 1552), Sylburg, Bekk. Sus. ete.: 
opépdns YI Ar. See explanatory note. 30. kal ris ’Apyeddov & 


éenOeoews | Vet. Int. does not translate 6, but this he fails to do in 
some other passages in which kat... dé occurs (12524 13, 1313 b 
32 Sq.). 85. roatras I’ Bekk. Sus.: rovavrns M1’. 37. Kat 
mept tas modureias Om. T MS pr. P? (the words are added in the 
margin of P’ in pale ink). 40. ovyyvocecba TW Bekk. Sus.: 
avyyvacba Ms and probably © (Vet. Int. zzdulger’), cvyyvdo6at pr. P! 
(corrected in pale ink). 

1312 a 1. Sapdavdraddov Bekk.? Sus.: capdavdradov T 1 Bekk.!. 
Eaivovra| Vet. Int. percutientem se. 2. ddnO7| Vet. Int. vere (ddnOas 
r?). 4. rovro TP} Sus., rodro with r superscribed over the second 
+ Ms (two alternative readings being thus offered, 1. rodro, 2. rowr’ 
or rodre 76, it is uncertain which): ré P?* Rb Vb; om. P* Ald. Bekk. 
6. peOvovra] After this word I propose to insert 17, pddwra Se... 
20, éniOéoers. See explanatory notes on 131246, 17. 7. dua yap 
To muotevecOa Katappovovow ws Anoovres | Vet. Int. propter confidere 
enim contemnunt tanguam obliturt. ThorevecOa is elsewhere in the 
Politics rendered credz or credibilis fiert. Confidere stands for 
mappnoidteoOa in 1313b 15, 16, and the translator may have misread 
morteverbar as mappnoid¢ecOa. Perhaps datefurd should be read in 
place of odd¢turz. 10. kat om. I’ (z omits ef with most of the 
MSS. of Vet. Int., unlike a). 11. povapyos 1 Bekk. Sus.: the 
reading of T is uncertain. The first family of MSS. usually has 
the form povdpyns (vol. ii. p. liii). 12. *Aorudyet | dorvayn Ls Ald. 
(Aorudyn Bekk.): dorndye P*. See Kiihner, Ausfiihrl. gr. Gramm., 
ed. Blass, 1. 513, Anm. 2, and Pape-Benseler, Worterbuch d. gr. 
Eigennamen, S. v. ’Aorudyns. 14. Opaé I’ (Opaé Bekk.? Sus.*): 
6paé Ms P* (Opaé Bekk.' Sus.°#). 16. z has ariobar sa é (perhaps 
=artobarsanem); most of the other MSS. of Vet. Int. have arzo- 
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barsane or ariobar sane. 18. mapa tois povdpxos| Vet. Int. a 
monarchis. ovdpyos 11 Bekk. Sus.: the reading of © is uncertain. 
19. Opdoos M1 Bekk. (6 in P? over an erasure): @dpoos Giph. 
(p. 678) Sus. probably rightly: Vet. Int. audacia, which may 
represent either Opdcos or Odpoos, for it represents @pacvrys in 
1269 b 35 and @dpoos in 12584 11. 26. dSonep xav| Vet. Int. ac 
st ufique: Soin 1278a 37 aoe is rendered ae sz. 28. yiyvorrat| 
Vet. Int. ferent is probably a clerical error caused by fered in the 
preceding line. See however critical note on 13134 14. 29. 
povapxos P?! I? Bekk.: povapyas I MS Sus. 30. od pip addral 
Vet. Int. sed ¢amen: see critical note on 1309 b 25. 81. of om. 
Ms P? and perhaps also I. 82. 7) om. T MB pr. P? (it is added 
in P' in paler ink) possibly rightly, but these MSS. are prone to 
omit, and especially to omit small words. 84. eyyevéoOar moddois 
1? Bekk. Sus.: yevéoOar woddois M8 P?: Vet. Int. adesse multis, which 
probably stands for eyyevéoOar roddois, though adesse is not the usual 
equivalent for éyyevécOa. 36. érov] dro. Thompson Sus., but 
Xenophon sometimes wrote érov where he should have written 
énot (Rutherford, New Phrynichus, p. 115: see Liddell and Scott 
on érov and od), and it is possible that Aristotle wrote éov here. 
37. air@ T (Vet. Int. széz): adrd 1 Bekk. 88. rév Biov is added 
after reAeurnoa in P* and marg. P*: for similar explanatory additions 
in MSS. of the first family see critical note on 1255b12,. 
1312 b 4. ai om. Ms P? Sus. and perhaps I. 5. Kepapeds 
xepapet II’ Sus. probably rightly (see explanatory note on 1311a 
17 and Hesiod, Op. et Dies, 25): kepapei kepapevs Il? Bekk. 9. 
éva| z has alzguando with all the MSS. of Vet. Int. except a, 
which has ai, probably a miswriting of the contraction for 
aliguando. Did Vet. Int. find eviore in TF? More probably he 
substitutes alzguando for uno for the sake of clearness. ray oi 
perexovtes otaoid{wow] Vet. Int. guando gui participant seditiones 
JSecerunt. Kecerunt should probably be /ecerint. 10. éc7ep 7 
trav mepi Tédova] Vet. Int. sicut gud circa Gelonem. Sus. rightly 
suggests that guae ecorum has dropped out before guwz. 13. 
dpxn| z has partictparefur wrongly with all the other MSS. of 
Vet. Int. in place of principetur or principaretur. ovotnodvtev 
Ppis* Rb Vb Ald. Sus.: cvordvroy © Ms P? Bekk. (Vet. Int. has 
congregaiis and renders ovotdvres in 15 by congregati). 14. 
Should #» be added before rvpawis? 15. airdy| Sus. ‘ (per) 
airy ?, si Omnino correctione opus est.’ 20. ek S€ rod kara- 
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ppoveicba| Vet. Int. ex contemptu autem. 23. dmoddvacr I? Bekk. 
pr. P? (corrected in the ink of the MS.) and corrections in P? in 
pale ink and in the margin of P*: dmodAvovor. MS pr. P* Sus. See 
explanatory note on 1324 b 20. 

1313 a 9. a Tl? Bekk.: éav Ms P? Sus.: the reading of I is 
of course uncertain, 11. mpds rats eipnyévas| z has cum his quae 
dictae sunt; the other MSS. of Vet. Int. have cum his quae dicta 
sunt, 14. éyivero| Vet. Int. fiere’. See critical note on 1312 
28. 18. djdov I: it is bracketed by Schneider, Coray, and 
Bekk.’ (see also Bon. Ind. 173 b 38 sqq.), but Vahlen, whom Sus. 
follows, is probably right in suggesting that d7Aev ér should be 
read (Beitrage zu Aristoteles Poetik, 4. 432 sq.). 20. a& om. I. 
24. i mepi Modorrovs| Vet. Int. does not translate 4, but see critical 
notes on 1304 b 35 and 1306 a 30. 82. mapédaBev] z has 
acceperat, a acciperat; the other MSS. of Vet. Int. accepz’. 33. 
“ov bqra” ava] Vet. Int. zon oportet haec dicere, but it is more 
likely that he misread his Greek text than that he found od dei 
ravra ava in it. 38. rav is added after rs in P*® V> Ald. 
Bekk.: om. Ms P?? Sus. (the reading of IT is of course uncertain) : 
in pr. P® réy takes the place of rjs, but is altered into ris by 
a corrector in the ink of the MS. 839. ra re T I? Bekk. Sus.: 
7a Ms P*, Bekk.’ conjectures ofovra: for oidy re, and is followed by 
Sus., but Bekk.? has oidy re. Otovrae seems to me to give a wrong 
sense; it implies that the advocates of this mode of preserving 
tyrannies are mistaken in thinking that it is preservative of them, 
whereas Aristotle admits that it is so (1314 a 12 sq., 29 sqq.), but 
says that it is wicked (1314 a 13 sq.). 41. ovociria| Vet. Int. 
communicationes: elsewhere in the Politics ovacira is always ren- 
dered convivia. Should concenationes (or convivationes) be read? 
Convivare stands for ovooireiy in 1317 b 38. Communicationes 
usually stands for kowerias. 

1813 b 2. dpdnua re P?® RP Ar. Bekk. Sus. and a MS. used by 
Victorius, and also the edition of the Vetus Interpres’ translation 
contained in Albertus Magnus’ Works: povjpara re FT Ms P?°* Qb 
Vb Ald. (see Sus.’). 7. xai om. T M8 pr. P? (it is supplied in P? 
in the ink of the MS.). 8. gpoveiv] Vet. Int. deprehendere. Sus.’ 
suggests that he may have found @epav in Tr, but perhaps he misread 
dpoveiv aS pwpav. wpav, however, is rendered by depraedare in 
1303 a 34 and 1306 b 30. 18. cupaxovcas P! ITI? Bekk. Sus.: 
cuppaxovaious Ms (Syracusanos Vet. Int.). rods draxovords &&émepmev 
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TW? Bekk.: rots draxovords, obs e&éreumev I Sus.: obs draxovatas e&€- 
mepmev Coray. But if with I? we omit ots, the structure of the 
sentence introduced by ofov, 12, will resemble that of not a few 
other passages (see explanatory note). 14. 6 is added before 
‘Iépov in Ms P? Sus.: whether © added it is uncertain. 15. Vet 
Int. has confident for mappnovdgovrat, which is the reading of 0 
Bekk. Sus., and Jatebunt for \avOdvovow (I Bekk. Sus.), but he some- 
times renders the present by the future: thus in 1281 a 19 he has 
corrumpet for Ocipe. and in 1287 a 31 inferimet for SdiapGeiper. 
19. pyre] See explanatory note on 1313 b 18. 20. pds 76 kal? 
jpépay bvres| Vet. Int. occupatt circa cotidiana. Did he find not 74, 
but rots inT? 23. Odvpmiov TIL: ’OAvumeiov Sus. probably rightly 
(see explanatory note). 24. ray rept Sapov epya ToAvkpareta | Vet. 
Int. corum quae de Samo opera multi impert. Sus.’ suggests that T 
had mapa in place of wepi, but see 1258b 4o and 1317 b 26 sqq., 


where de represents wepi. See explanatory note. 28. 8) om. I” 
Bekk. probably wrongly: 0? are probably wrong in omitting 67 
in 1330a 37. 82. rovrov is omitted inT Ms.  avrov xabedetv is 


added after rovravy in P** Ls Ald. Ar., but see critical notes on 
1255 b12, 1303b 35, and 1304a15. 988. d¢ 0? Bekk.: & én M8 
P’ Sus. and possibly I, for though Vet. Int. has adhuc (=ér) only 
and does not translate de, he sometimes fails to give an equivalent 
for 5€ in rendering xai ... d€ (see critical note on 1311 b 30). 
39. dudorépos II’ Bekk. Sus.: audorépas I (Vet. Int. utrasgue). 

1814 a 2. ov8 dv cis P! 1? Bekk. Sus.: oddcis Av T M8. 4. 4] 
Vet. Int. sz (ei T?). 5. podevi I Bekk. Sus.: pndev 1? (corrected 
in P? in the ink of the MS). 7. Vet. Int. does not render 
TOLOvTOY. 8. «ai before éAevbepidfov om. T°. 10. ovocirors | 
ovootrios T M8 Rb: gvocirios P! with a dot under the second « to 
erase it. 13. & éddeiwes 1? Bekk. Sus.: € Aedes Pt, Sé Adee ME: 
Vet. Int. autem deficit (8 Mdeime probably 1). 18. morevowci 
1 Sus. (Vet. Int. credan?): in P® ov is written by the scribe himself 
Over an erasure, so that morevcwot may have been the original 
reading : morevoovoi P?* Rb Vb Ald. Bekk. and a correction in P%. 
19. éavrois] airois the third Basle edition of Aristotle followed by 
Vict. and Bekker: avrots L8 Ald.: the rest éavrois, and so Sus. 
25. ody T P' Bekk. Sus.: om. Ms 11’, 31. ocxeddv && évavtias | 
Vet. Int. wf ex contrario (uf om. z with ghmn). Had Ir écmep 
ée& évavtias? 40. rév Ms P* #54 Rb Sus.: 76 Fr P® Ls Vb Ar, Bekk. 
rod II’ Sus. (Vet. Int. wf videatur): om. TI? Bekk. 
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1314b 1. danavavta| Vet. Int. expendat (the whole sentence 
running, przmo quidem, ut videatur curare communia neque expendat 
gratuita talia), and so in 5 amodiddvra reddat. Schn. Bekk.? and 
Sus., but not Coray, add eis before depeas, probably rightly. 3. 
6:dao4 I? Bekk. Sus.: d1ddace Ms P?. 7. dd€eev 1 Bekk.? Sus.: 
dé. TW? Bekk. 9. y om. Ms P?: the reading of I is uncer- 
tain, as Vet. Int. usually fails to render ye. ll. émcribcivro 
Pp? * Rb Vb Bekk. and corr. P*, émuriOciv 76 Ald.: émiridowro P* Sus., 
emitOoivro pr. P*, eiMowro Ms: the reading of I is of course 
uncertain (Vet. Int. zmszlzent: 2 imsilet). See Kiihner, Ausfihrl. 
gr. Gramm., ed. Blass, § 282, Anm. 5, where Plato, Laws 922 B, is 
referred to for rOcivro, and Xen. Mem. 3. 8. 10 for riOoiro. Tibetanv 
occurs in Plato, Laws 674A etc. In 2. 11. 1273b6 all MSS. 


except Ms have mpociro. 16. re] Vet. Int. autem, as in 1336 5, 
where see critical note. 17. xowdv I P* Bekk. Sus. and over 
an erasure P?: xowsy P* Rb Vb, 22. srodeuxns Madvig (Adv. 


Critica, 1. 468)—-who compares c. 12. 1315 b 16, dua 7d modepexds 
yevécOar KrevoOévns ovk jv evxatrappdérnros, and 1315 b 28 sq.—and 
also Sus.: srodurexgs T 1 Bekk. 26. Gras Tl? Bekk.: rév dAdov 
Ti' Sus. So in 1260a 26 Ms P! have re rowdrov, the rest te ray 
rovovroy, and in 1331 a 34 MST’ corr. P’ have pydéva rowdroy and 
pr. P? (perhaps TI also) pndéva rv rowtrer, See critical notes on 
1331a 34 and 1336b 8. 32. Oavpdcwow TI, except corr. P* 
which is of no authority: @avpdag¢wow corr. P® Cor. Bekk.? Sus. 
The reading of © is of course uncertain, See explanatory note. 
33. 76 ye] Vet. Int. /unc (rére P?). See critical note on 1318 a 1. 
1815 a 3. dBedrepias| aeArnpias Bekk.' (see Liddell and Scott): 
dpeArnpias P*, the rest aBedrepias. 7. dpxdrrwy kai duxaornpiov| See 
explanatory note. 11. wepi HW? Bekk.: mapa I Sus. 15. dveiv 
Ms P!2% Sus.: dvoiv 0? Bekk. See critical note on 1310b 5. ra 
oépara I? Bekk.: 7d cGpa M8 P? Sus. and probably I, for though 
a has corporum, several MSS. of Vet. Int. (including z) have corpus. 
koddoews is bracketed by Schneider Bekk.’ and Sus. probably rightly. 
20. # pw) is omitted in T in a lacuna; no blank, however, is left 
in z. 31. Woxis yap aveicda| Vet. Int. ancmae enim pretium fiert. 
38. mapaipeow P? etc. Bekk. and probably pr. P* (for ad is over 
an erasure), mapaiveow pr. P®*: ddaipeoww M8 Sus. corr. P': the 
reading of © is uncertain (Vet. Int. ab/atzonem, which is his equiva- 
lent for mapaipeow in 1311 a 12). Tapaipeow is probably right, for 
all the MSS. have mapaipeow or wapaiveow in 1311 a 12, and in the 
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"AO, Tod. (see Sandys’ Index) mapawpeioOa is exclusively used with 
dma, though in Plato, Rep. 569 B we have ddeAdpevos ra dma. 
AO. ray before émribepévov om. MS pr. P? (it is supplied in P? in the 
ink of the MS.): the reading of © is of course uncertain. 

1315 b 6. r& P?  etc., 7G Bekk. Sus.: rév Ms P?* Ls. Vet. Int. has 
quam quod meliores princtpentur et non humiles (rod Bedriovas apxew 
kal py) TeTamewopevovs T'?), 11. As to the brackets within which 
I have placed 1315 b 11-39 see explanatory note on 1315 b 11. 
oduyoxpodrepar | dAvyoxpomorara: Or rather ddvyoxpomwrdrn and éori 
in place of «isly, the words édryapyia cai being omitted, Spengel 
(Aristot. Studien, 3. 63). ’OAryoxypomarara should probably be read. 
See critical notes on 1293 b 32 and 12994 27. 14. ery & airy 
Ouepewvev éxarév | Vet. Int. has enzm zpsa for & arn (yap airy T?). 
Ms has & airy, P? & adrn. 18. yoov 11? Bekk. Sus.: ody I’. 
See critical note on 1320 a 29. 24, érupavnoey TT? Bekk.: 
erupavvevoev M8 Sus., erupdvevoey P!: the reading of I is of course 
uncertain. In 32 all MSS. have érupdvvevoev (P? erupdvevoer), except 
P?, which has érupayynocev, and in 36 all have rupayvedoas. It 
seems likely, therefore, that the form rupayyev@ should be preferred 
in all these three passages, though in 31 all MSS. have rupavvév. 
The form rupavyyvevw, however, occurs nowhere else in the Politics, 
and the Index Aristotelicus gives no other instance of it from 
Aristotle’s writings; its occurrence here, therefore, throws addi- 
tional doubt on the genuineness of 1315 b 11-39. ‘The rare fem. 
ddeyoxpduuae also occurs in 39 (édryoxpdmor P? pr. P* only). The 
Index Aristotelicus gives no reference for it to Aristotle’s writings. 
In 1317 b 24 we have the fem. ddcyoxpovious. 26. rérrapa II” 
Bekk.: réooapa Ms P!: Vet. Int. guasuor leaves the reading of T 
uncertain. See critical note on 1300a 23. Susemihl is probably 
right in adopting T. Hirsch’s emendation jjuov. The symbol occa- 
sionally used in Greek MSS. to represent #usov is one which it 
would be easy to confound with that for rérrapa: see Gardthausen, 
Gr. Palaeographie, p. 268.  Yappircxos| Wappirtyos T' P?® Sus.: 
‘pappntixos RP Vb Ald. Bekk. (recte, ut videtur), Yappnricos Pt’ 
(Sus.). See Pape-Benseler, Wérterbuch d. gr. Eigennamen for the 
two forms of the name and their use by various authors. The 
famous Greek inscription (Hicks, Greek Historical Inscriptions, 
p. 4) has the forms Wapdriyos and yappdriyos. Topdiov] So r 
Bekk.: Sus. I'épyov, which is the correct name (it appears on two 
coins of Ambracia: see Busolt, Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 1. 642. 6), but 
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it is possible that the writer of the passage made a slip: Topyiov 
R6per and a MS. of the Vet. Int. (m), which has gorgie, not gordze, 
like the rest, and Plut. Sept. Sap. Conv. c. 17 sqq. 27. raira 
P* Bekk. Sus., ravra LS: radra the rest (Ms has rav with r over the 
v). 28. ddopupédpytos| z has sine armatorum custodia perhaps 
’ rightly; the other MSS. of Vet. Int. sexe armorum custodta. 31. 
épuye| z has fugit rightly; the other MSS. of Vet. Int. ft’. 
34. Bojesen and Sus. insert rév before epi ‘Iépwva, but without 
necessity: see explanatory note. epi cupaxovcas P! Sus., rept cup- 
paxovoas M8; Vet. Int. cerca stracusam or syracusam (rep ovpaxotoav 
I'?): mepi cvpaxovoas P??* Vb Ald. Bekk.! (mapa Supaxovoiots Schn. 
Bekk.’). 35. ern 8 ot8 avry modhd *dcépewev| Vet. Int. on autem 
permansit ipsa multis annis (én & obk adry moda Siépewev T?). Ms 
P' have ov airy. 836. dvoiw P! 1® Bekk. Sus.: dvetv Ms P28, 

1316 a1. rod mAdrwvos is added after 77 in P*® Ls Ald. Ar., but 
see critical note on 1313 b 32. 9. per ody is left untranslated by 
Vet. Int., ody om. Ms, 14. ye corr. P® Cor. Bekk.? Sus. : re Ms P* 
1’ Bekk.’: Vet.Int., as usual, does not render re. 6¢ dv] propter quod 
beghkI1mn rightly, for da with the accusative is commonly 
rendered propter by Vet. Int.: per gquodaz. 17. apaom.T P* (oiov, 
16... peraBadre, 17, is omitted in MS): dpa dua peraBddAdec Thompson, 
Sus.* 4, 26. Casaubon, followed by Sus., is probably right in 
adding ot? «i gora after gorat. 28. «ai is added after def in M1, 
29. ovveyes T' Bekk. Sus.: ovvexds TI’. 32. tév... 33. donep 
7 om, I MS, so that for these words P? is the only representative of 
the first family of MSS., and P* has rod in place of ray in 32. 
84, Xap:Adov] See critical note on 1271 b 25. kal év Kapyndéu om. 
pr. P*. Kluge (Aristoteles de Politia Carthaginiensium, p. 86) is 
perhaps right in thinking that something has dropped out after kai. 
He says, ‘nomen quidem huius Poenorum regis, sub quo haec 
mutatio imperii facta fuerit, aut textu excidit aut philosophus 
ignorasse videtur.’ ‘H followed by the name of the tyrant in the 
genitive has perhaps dropped out. 36. ai om. Ms P* and possibly 
YT (Vet. Int. plurimae). 88. dva&iAdov P!* Bekk. Sus.: dveéthdov 
r Ms P23 Rb Vb Ald. 

1816 b 1. wodd T P! Vict. (who however translates oi sodXot) 
Schn. Cor. Géttl Bekk.? Sus.: moddot Ms rm Bekk.? 2. evar 
P! 1 Bekk.: om. © M8: it is bracketed by Sus. See critical note 
on 1252 a8. isov] z has egualfer with a; the other MSS. of Vet. 
Int. eguale or egualem. ths médews| 2 has per civilates with a; the 
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other MSS. of Vet. Int. have per cevitatem. See critical note on 
1253a 10. 65. Snuoxparoupévy| See explanatory note on 1316 b 3. 
xpnuaritovra] z has pecuntost fiunt, not pecuniost sunt, as most of the 
other MSS., and probably rightly, for xpnuarifer@a is rendered 
pecuniosum fiert in 1316 b 4. 6. d¢] z has autem with a; the 
other MSS. of Vet. Int. have enzm. 8. avrn I Sus.: adry 1? 
Bekk. 10. <iciv|] joay T Ms (Vet. Int. erant). See critical note 
ON Io iipawc we 16. Lamb. Bekk.? Sus. add xai before xara- 
roxiCouevot, but see critical note on 1260a 26. 20. ovd€ rére 
Camotius in the later Aldine (or Camotian) edition of Aristotle’s 
writings published at Venice in 1552, followed by Bekk.? and Sus.: 
ovdémore T II Bekk.' 28. See explanatory notes on 1316 b 23, 
24. 24. P! adds of after eéeivar, MS o, © of (Vet. Int. szdz’): [ot] 
Sus. The word is probably repeated from 6 7, which follows. 
25. dynow I Bekk. Sus.: gaoi P? 1? Ar., pact P%. 27. As to the 
existence of a lacuna here see explanatory note. 


BOOK VIII (VI). 


1816 b 83. woia Ms P** etc. Sus.: woia T Ar. Bekk. and pr. PS: 
mola P23 

1817 a 2. re is placed after édvyapyixas in M8 P', but not by Sus. : 
the reading of I is uncertain, as Vet. Int. seldom renders re. 5. 
Spengel Bekk.? Sus. add mepi rd before Bovdevduevorv. ddvyapytkOs ... 
8. dpyaipecias om. M8, 6. ra d€... 7. pev om. P*#® Rb Ls Ald, 
Ar, and pr. P®, so that for these words we are dependent on Tr P!? 
(a recent correction in the margin of P* has been erased). Spengel 
and Bekk.? read ré 8¢ in place of ra 8¢. ll. ddvyapyidy Y P® Ar, 
Vict. Bekk. Sus. (Vet. Int. oljgarchiarum, though one MS., g, has 
oligarchicarum): all the MSS. except T P® have ddryapyixdv. 
12. ris Rb Ar. Bekk. Sus.: rt P}, ri r Ms P??* etc, 18. 
Schneider, following the translations of Lamb. and Ramus, and 
followed by Bekk.’, is probably right in adding émel before Sei. 
23. dowep I? Bekk. Sus.: ds Ms P?: the reading of I is uncer- 
tain, for Vet. Int. often fails to render mep. 28. adda kai] z has 
sed et rightly; a has sed and the other MSS. of Vet. Int. sed 
Cx 36. ovvayayeiv TI” Bekk.: cuvayev Ms P!: Vet. Int. congre- 
gare leaves the reading of T uncertain, For similar differences of 
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reading see critical note on 1284 a 5. 39. Aéyopmev TT” RP Ar. 
Bekk. Sus.: Aéyopev P? 3 * ete. 

1317 b 3. Snyorixdy 1? Bekk.: Sypoxparixév Ms P! Sus. Vet. Int. 
has democraticum, which probably represents dypoxparucdy, though 
dyporixds is rendered democraticus in 1292 b 13, 16 and 1299 b 32. 
In 1318 a 18 all MSS. have 16 Syporixdy dikaov, though in 1318 a 4 
all have 10d dikaiov rod éuoroyoupevov eivar Sypoxparixod and in 3. 9. 
1280 a 8 all have rd dixavov 76 re Odvyapxekov Kal Snuokparekov. 6. 
rovr’ etvat [kai] rédos| kat om. I and Ar. does not translate it. 
may be right, and I have bracketed «at, though the authority of 
these MSS. is small in cases of omission. Sus. follows Thurot in 
reading kal rodr’ eivar réAos, but rodro ig probably the antecedent of 
é 7, Compare for the form of the sentence 4 (7). 2. 1324 b 33, 
kal dmep avtrois exacro. od daow eivar Sixatoy ovde cuphépoy, Todi’ ovk 
aicxvvovrat mpos Tovs GAdous aoxodvres, and 7 (5). 9. 1310 a 30 Sq. 
12. ro is added before rs in M8 P’ Sus.: the reading of I is of 
course uncertain. 18. dovdctorros TI’ Bekk.? Sus.: SovdAou dvros TI? 
Bekk.’ Tporov dvros takes the place of mpwrevovros in some MSS. in 
Xen. Cyrop. 8.7.16. I see no such reason for éyros here as exists 
in Plato, Laws 728 B, 16 épovotcOat trois odor Kaxots dvdpdow: Aristot. 
De Part. An. 4. 10. 687.a 12: Demosth. in Lept.c.7. 17. rotrav 
Tl’? Bekk.: rovovroy I’ Sus. 24. I’ Sus. may be right in adding 
eivat after ddvyoxpoviovs : it is omitted by all MSS. in the somewhat 
similar passage 2. 12. 1273 b 40, but there it can be more easily 
supplied from what precedes. 27. mepi is added after «t@uvay 
cat in Ms P? Sus. and possibly also in T, but this is uncertain 
because ‘ praepositionem cum plurium nominum casibus copulatam 
ante unumquodque eorum repetere solet Guilelmus’ (Sus.’ p. xxxiii: 
see vol. ii. p. 65), and here he repeats de not only before his equi- 
valent for modireias, but also before his equivalent for rév idiov 
ovvadhayparov, 29. mavroy i rev peyioroy| In TM Bekk. the 
words 4 ray peyloror follow ddtyicrwr, 30, but (with Schn, Cor. and 
Sus.) I follow the third Basle edition of Aristotle in placing them 
after mdvroy. It is possible that owing to the similar ending of 
peyiorov and odtyicrey the words dpxjv dé pndepiav pndevos f dre 
édcyicrwy were omitted by the writer of the archetype and subse- 
quently added by him in the margin without a sufficiently clear 
indication of the place at which he intended them to be inserted. 
The only thing which throws doubt on this transposition is the 
presence in the text of the second xvpiay, which seems needless if 
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we adopt the transposition, but I do not think that this is sufficient 
to turn the scale. 30. ddryicrwv] ddvyoorav MS pr. P? (corrected 
into édcyordy in P! in the ink of the MS.) and possibly r. In 
1320 a 12 P! has édcyoords with « superscribed over the second o. 
In Metaph. I. 1. 1053 a g A, and in Phys. 5. 3. 226 b 28 pr. E, 
have éAcyoorsy (see also the various readings in De An. 3. 3. 428 b 
1g and De Gen. An. 1. 18, 725 a 18, and Soph. Antig. 625, referred 
to by Liddell and Scott). 387. Kat Bovhiy | kat Bovdas I MS (Vet. 
Int. consilia). Schneider and Bekker add rj before Bovdjy, but as 
to the omission of the article in enumerations see critical notes on 
1291a 4 and 12744 21, and cp. 8 (6). 8. 1322 b 31 sqq. and Plato, 
Rep. 545 A. Sus. brackets cai BovAyy, and no doubt it has just 
been implied that the Boulé is one of the magistracies, from which 
it is here distinguished, but Aristotle is sometimes inconsistent. 
’Apxai and Bovdai are mentioned separately in a similar way in Plut. 
Solon, c. 16, mavra S éuadGs émitpéavres, apxds éxxAnoias Sikaorhpta 
Bovdds. That the payment of the Boulé was of importance in 
a democracy we see from Demosth. c. Timocr. c. 99, ras ov Sdevdv, 
ei dia Tov vdpor, dv ot TéOeixas picOdv AaBav, apicbos 6 Shuos Kai 7 Bovdr) 
Kal ra OtkaoTnpia éorat ; 88. é...41. Bavavoia| See explana- 
tory note. 41, és Ar. Lamb. Sus.: eat PO Bekk. 

1318 a 1. caradkecpOy| Vet. Int. defictat (we expect relicta. stt or 
derelicta stl: deficere usually represents éAXeizew). 1d ye Cor. Sus. : 
réore V1. See critical note on 1314 b 33. 8. tats Snwoxparias TI? 
Bekk. Sus. : ris Snpoxparias 1. 7. P® Ar. Bekk.? Sus. have rovs 
eimdpous 7) Tovs dmdpous: P* has rods edrdpous (corrected into amépovs) 
i) Tovs e’rrdpovs: all other MSS., including Tr, have rods dmdpous 4 rovs 
evrdpous, The authority of P® is very small. As to dpyxew see 
explanatory note on 1291 b 32. 9. wodureia TI? Ar. Bekk.: médex - 
TI'Sus. Todcreig seems preferable to wéde: cp. 6 (4). 4.1291 b 34 
sqq. and 7 (5). 9. 1310a 28 sqq. 12. xeXiors | rots xuAlous T (Vet. 
Int. zpszs_ mille). 14. xara rotro] Vet. Int. 2 his (kara tovrav T 
with P??). 16. aipéoewy Camot. Vict. Lamb. Schn. Bekk.? Sus. 
Bonitz (Ind. 180 b 59): duapécewv P 1 Bekk.! See critical note on 
1332b 36. Al easily drops out and is easily added before At. 
24. Sikaos psvos| Vet. Int. solum tustum (dixaov pdvov Fr). 27. 
dporoynoovow P® Rb Ald. Bekk. Sus. : dporoyovow I’ P?4 Ls Ar. 
32. 7d is added after rotroinT Ms. 34. ei om. I? Bekk. These 
MSS. omit ¢e in 1287b 6 also. 35. mporyeyérmvra| Vet. Int. 
adiunganiur aulem, Compare his addition of auéem in 1308 b 28. 
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37. omorépwv I? Bekk. Sus. and probably Tr (Vet. Int. guorum- 
cunque): morépov MS pr. P* (corrected in the ink of the MS.). 
40. diya P?* Rb Ald. Bekk. and a recent correction in P*, & 
followed by a lacuna pr. P$: dixq P?, dx) Ms and possibly r (Vet. 
Int. divisa in duo): dixq Sus. Aiya is probably right: cp. Hdt. 6. 
109, Toios O€ ’AOnvaiwy orpatnyoict eyivovro diya ai yvapat, 

1318 b 3. cupmeica| Vet. Int. permzttere should probably be 
persuadere. 4. 76 icov kat ro Sikacoy TI? Bekk.: 16 Sixacov nat ro 
toov TI’ Sus. In 2 all the MSS, have rod tcov kai rod dtxaiov, and 
this is the usual order. It is possible that 1! are right (compare 
the change from 16 @os kai ri dywyi in 6 (4). 5. 1292b 14 to 
TH dywyy Kai rots @ecw in 1292 b 16), but it is more likely that 0? 
are. For similar diversities of order in the two families of MSS., 
see critical notes on 1331 b 41 and 1333b 36. 9. Suedoe] d€Ay 
P? and probably © (Vet. Int. secut st quis distinguat populos). 14. 
avrois TI’ Sus.: om. 0? Bekk. 17. ) P* Ls Ald. and P® in the 
margin, followed by Bekk. and Sus.: Tr also may have had # (Vet. 
Int. magis appetunt lucrum quam honorem): om. Ms P1#*Q> Rb. 
36. apxodoay eivar] Vet. Int. sefficere. 

1819 a 1. gaidov] piddoy Ms pr. P’ and perhaps © (Vet. Int. 
tribuale). 7. tots moddois I? Ar. Bekk.: rots madatots TI’ Sus., the 
acceptance of which reading necessitates the omission of 76 dpyaiop, 
which all MSS. have. The reading of I’ is confirmed by the 
similarity of the language in ro. 10. ye om. M8 P* and possibly I, 
but this is doubtful, for Vet. Int.seldom renders ye. 14. ’Aduraiwy 
Sepulveda (p. 193 b), Camerarius (Interp. p. 253), Lambinus : dv- 
 rd\ov TP? 11? Ar. (A however is over an erasure in P*): d¢urd\o MB. 
15. xainep| a z have eguidem rightly, for Vet. Int. renders xaimep 
equidem in 1309 b 32; the other MSS. of Vet. Int. have gucdem, 
except k, which has guédam. 22. ra mpds ras modemKds mpdgers | 
ras mpos Ta mrodepexa mpdges T (Vet. Int. actionzbus ad bellica), ra mpos 
ra moAewixa mages Ms’. Sus. (following Schn.) brackets ra. 24. 
évpaviciv] Vet. Int. venarz. Did he misread @upavdciv as Onpevew? 
29. kvdiecOa] z has conversatur probably rightly; the other MSS. 
of Vet. Int. conversantur. 88. The second rij xepay is bracketed 
by Coray and Sus. and might well be dispensed with, but surplus- 
age of a somewhat similar kind may be noted elsewhere in the 
Politics—e. g. in 3. 3. 1276. 19-21 (see critical note on 12764 21), 
4 (7). 2. 13244 23 sqq., 5 (8). 5. 1339 b 38-40 (cp. [Xen.] Rep. 
Ath. 1. 3) and 1340a 33, 34, 6 (4). 4. 1291 b 10 sq., 6 (4). 12. 1296b 
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19 sqq. Cp. also Hist. An. 2. 11. 503 23 sqq., Hicks, Greek 
Historical Inscriptions, No. 21, § 5, [7]v vduov rodrov iv ris Behn 
[ovy |xéar 7) mpobijralc| Wapov dore pln €|ivac tov vdpov Todor, and see 
critical note on 1319 b 35. 37. Snpoxparias Lamb., Camerarius 
(Interp. p. 253), Bekk., Sus.: Sypoxpartais T I, because almost all 
the MSS. read éxkAnotas, not ékkAnoias. éxkdnoias L8 Ald. Ar. Vict. 
Lamb. Bekk. Sus. and corr. P? and pr. P®: all the rest of the MSS. 
(including all the better ones) éxkAnoias. 

1319 b 7. icxyvpdv] Vet. Int. zmpolentem. 71H I’, ro Bekk.: om. 
IP Sus. 8. roveiv| Vet. Int. aliguando (moré T’?). 11. rovro om. 


Ir’. 12. uéxype Ms P! and possibly r (see critical note on 
1336 b 39): péxpis U1? Bekk. Sus. 21. ois 1? Bekk. Sus.: ofov 


Y Ms pr. P? (oio corr. P?). 24. xai ra P! and (with yp.) corr. P* 
in the margin: xara T Ms P?* Rb Ald. Ar. pr. P*. For this differ- 
ence of reading cp. 1309 b tro. 26. Siafevx8Gow] Vet. Int. con- 
zungantur, which should probably be discungantur, for diagevx@jvat 
is rendered distung? in 1276a 21. 27. mpérepov I? Bekk. : 
mpérepat II’ Sus. corr. P*. 83. Vet. Int. conszstere probably stands 
for cumordva (not cvveordva, as Sus.'? thinks): see critical note on 
1291 b1r2. 85. epyov is bracketed by Bekk.’ and Sus., following 
Lamb., but cp. 2. 6. 1265 b 19 sqq., where deiv is repeated in 
a similar way, and 5 (8). 5. 1339 b 38 sqq., and see critical note on 
1319 a 33. 

1320 a4. 7 1? Bekk. Sus.: pnd © M8, py & pr. P? (corrected in the 
ink of the MS.). This pyde is probably an intruder from two lines 
above. 8. depduevov Bernays (Ges. Abhandlungen, 1. 173. 1), 
Sus. 4, depopévoy I P!, depdvrwy the rest followed by Bekk. 10. 
karayngueirar Corrections in P?* in the ink of those MSS. and pro- 
bably © (Vet. Int. corrumpet sententias), followed by Bekk. Sus.: 
karaynpitera. M8 P'*and pr. P?*, 18. éemitysious TI? Bekk.: eémy- 
piows II’ Sus. (Vet. Int. damnis, which probably stands for ém¢nuioss, 
for émriwa is rendered zucrepationes in 1309 a 23 and émiChwov 
damnosum in Rhet. 2. 23. 1399 b 35). UU? are likely to be right, for — 
ému¢jwca does not occur in this sense in the Politics, and the only 
instance of its use in this sense in Aristotle’s writings given in the 
Index Aristotelicus is from Probl. 29. 14. 952 b 12. 16. ro P* 
Ls Ald., roi Bekk. Sus.: 7 the rest. See critical note on 1308 b 15. 
21. dcarrnpioy gavhov| Vet. Int. praeforia malorum, but whether he 
found dcaornpia havdoy in T is very doubtful. 23. ddjiyas & 
jpépas II* Bekk. pr. P! and a correction in P? in the ink of the MS.: 
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édiyats 8 npépas Ms P pr. P? and a correction in P! in the ink of 
the MS., followed by Sus. Vet. Int. has paucis autem diebus, which 
may represent either reading, for in 27 and 1314 b 30 multis diebus 
stands for odAds nyepas. 29. e6éhovow I” Bekk. (over an erasure 
in P*): 6édovow Ms P! Sus.: the reading of I is of course uncertain. 
In the preceding line all MSS. except P* have e6édovow. 1! are 
rather apt to omit the first letter of words (see for instance critical 
notes on 1265 b 19, 1324 b 30, and 1315 b 18). 80. 7a yap 
mepidvra| Vet. Int. obvenientia enim (ra yap mapidvra T? In 1303 a 
17 Vet. Int. translates mapucvae intrare). 85. yévorro P?$ Rb 
Ald. Bekk.: yévorro 6 (6 over an erasure) P*: yivorro Ms P* 
Sus.: Vet. Int. fiat leaves the reading of © uncertain, Tévoiro 
is probably right: cp. 6 (4). 1. 1288b 29, Gewpeiv, €& apyis te 
Tes av -yévouro. 838. ovvabpoife Sus., cvvabpoitav Ms P* and 
probably I (Vet. Int. congregans, but this verb represents dOpoifew 
in 1314 b 10): dOpoifay Tl? Bekk.’, dépoige Ar., the third Basle 
edition of Aristotle, Bekk.? 89. éumopias II’ Ar. Bekk. Sus.: 
edropias II”, 

1320 b 3. ddueuévovs T P? Bekk.* Sus. (Vet. Int. respuentes vanas 
oblatzones) : edrewevouvs MS II*: ademévous Schn. Bekk? 6. mepi- 
otxidas Ms P? Bekk. Sus. (Vet. Int. xegotia domus, which perhaps 
stands for meptotxias, the reading of Ald., for in 1269 b 3 praedia 
circa domos represents meptoixovs): meprorxidias P% 4%, 9. Ta 
rapavrivey I? Bekk.: ryv tapavrivey Ms P?, but Ms has a lacuna 
after rapavrivey : tiv rapaytivev dpyny TY? (Vet. Int. Zarentinorum prin- 
ctpatum), If T had ryy rapavrivey dpxny, and principaium was not 
merely supplied e¢ conj. by Vet. Int., dpyjv may have been repeated 
from dpxas, 11. For if ryv rapavrivey is right, one would be 
inclined to add wédw rather than apyny. 15. ts adrns apyns T 
Schn. Cor. Bekk.? Sus. (Vet. Int. de eodem principatu): rijs dapxijs 
aitns 1 Bekk.' 25. 7& re xropévo I Bekk. Sus.: ray re kropévov 
Tr: 26. <icayouévovs II’ Sus. (see explanatory note): eicayopévov 
TW? Bekk. 29. rods xowavors| Vet. Int. communicantes. See 
critical note on 1289 b 1. 30. puxpdv| z has parum; the other 
MSS. of Vet. Int. probably rightly parvum. 35. Thurot 
(Etudes sur Aristote, p. 91) would add xai before rois mAorjpow, 
while Rassow, followed by Sus., would add rois re adous kal in the 
same place. Something seems to be missing, and either Thurot 
or Rassow may be right. 838. dvvavrac TI Sus. and probably Vr: 
dvvarae Ald. Bekk. 

Kz 
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1321 a 3. djdov or T Bekk. Sus. (Vet. Int. palam quod): Sydovére 
Ms P? 17’. 5. pddiora I Bekk. Sus.: xdAdora I. 6. Bavav- 
ouxdy IT Sus., except that R> and a recent marginal correction in 
MS have Bdvavoov (so Bekk.): vavorxdy pr. M8 (Vet. Int. nawfica). 
The Index Aristotelicus does not include the word favavotkés. 
12. dmdirexqy Camerarius (Interp. p. 258), Sus., and perhaps I 
(Vet. Int. armativam): émdirny M8 P? ? Bekk.’, émdirw Lamb. 
Schn, Cor. Gottl. Bekk.? 14. dSyporixi | Sypoxparcxy Ls Ald. Bekk. 
16. yxelpo Tl? Bekk.!: yeipov M8 P! Bekk.? Sus. and probably r (Vet. 
Int. deterius). 19. dquo. I Bekk. Sus.: Syporexot T (Vet. Int. 
populares). 20. The MSS. of Vet. Int. add e¢ before the equiva- 
lent for mpds inm«y, but z omits this ef. tami Kat émderexyy T P?* 
Bekk. Sus. (Vet. Int. eguestrem et armativam) : immxoy kat dmerexov 
Ms P?: xai éaAcrixyv is omitted in P*® Ls, 22. éf’ éavrovs P?* 
Rb Ald. Bekk.: é¢’ airois P!, én’ airois M8, ep’ éavrots P*: abrois T 
(Vet. Int. szbz zpszs): ep airots Sus. Cp. émt rods moXiras in 3. 14. 
1285 a 28, 26. tiv perddoow] Vet. Int. apposttionem (mpécbcow 
r?). He does not elsewhere render perdSoors thus. In Rhet. 3. 2. 
1405 b 3 William of Moerbeke renders mpdcOeors by appositio. 
30. Maooahia | pacahia Ms P} and perhaps r (masala bg mn, 
mastlia k). See critical note on 1305 b 4. For the various emenda- 
tions of the words rév év 7@ rodcredpare which have been proposed 
see Sus3@, I have myself been sometimes tempted to substitute 
tiwqpare for modirevuare (for trav ev rH Tywnpare cp. Eth. Nic. 8. 12. 
1160b 19), but I do not believe that any change in the text is 
called for. 81. ts modes is added after ¢Eobey in T Ms, 33. 
mpooketcbar| Vet. Int. apponere, but he probably found mpocketo bac 
in T, for he often renders the passive by the active voice, and in 
1297417, 26 émxeioda is rendered zmpont. 35. ciovras] Vet. 
Int. zmmetfentes (eiovevras T or elovdvtas misread as eiorévtas ?). 37. 
kogpounevyy| Z has ornatam rightly; the other MSS. of Vet. Int. 
armatam. 40. ris dardyns| Vet. Int. expensarum, but see critical 
notes on 1287 a 27 and 1307 b 32-34. 

1821 b 16. dddpdov] z has zxvdcem probably rightly ; the other 
MSS. of Vet, Int. have ad znvicem. The equivalent for ddA7A\ov 
in Vet. Int. is usually zzvzcem or ab invicem, not ad invicem. 
troyudraroy RP Bekk.: troyvdrarov Ms P! Sus.: Umoyvdraroy P? 3 4 
Q> Ald.: the reading of © is uncertain. The form émdéywos occurs 
in the Nicomachean Ethics and the Rhetoric (see Bon. Ind. s.v.): 
the Index Aristotelicus gives one reference for inéyvos to the 
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genuine writings of Aristotle (De Gen. An. 3. 7. 757 a 28, where 
however Z has tof... ous). 26. Aipévoy TI? Ar. Bekk.: Arpévos 
1 Sus. In 1322 b 33 all MSS. have Amévas, not Auséva, 28. 
kat [ra] mepi ra ew rod adoreos| Vet. Int. ef de eo quod extra oppidum : 
hence it is likely that the first ra was omitted in T; it is omitted 
by Bekk.’ and bracketed by Sus. In place of the second ra M8 
has rod and Ir also apparently. 35. rds is added before é« by 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (Aristoteles und Athen, 1. 235, note), but 
see explanatory note on 1334b 12. We might compare 2. 8. 
1268a 1, tas 8€ Kpices év trois Sixacrnpiows ob did Yyphopopias sero 
yivecOa Seiv, if it were clear that év rots duacrnpiows should here be 
taken closely with ras xpices. 38. gor 0¢ 1 Ar. Bekk.: fore 8 
(06) Thurot, Sus. 

1822a 9. dAdous P§* etc. Bekk. Sus.: dAdas P?? Ald., das Ms. 
Yr may have had @Adas, for Vet. Int. has propter quod melius non 
unum esse hunt princtpatum, sed alios ex alizs praetoriis, where alios 
may agree with préncipatus understood. 11. For the third ras 
Sus.® 4, following Niemeyer, reads ra, and also for ras in ras ta» 
eveototwr, 12, and in ras mapa and ras d€ in 14, in all which 
passages I 11 Bekk. have ras. See explanatory note on 1322 a 8. 
12. fy Scaliger, Sus.: véoy T W Bekk. 14. rds mapa trav 
dyopuyduav| mapa om. II’ (Vet. Int. eos guz agoranomon), but not 
Bekk. or Sus. 18. See explanatory note on 1322 a 16. 20. 
oiov "AOnynow (n) Trav évdexa kadoupévav is bracketed by Sus., and 
he may well be right (see explanatory note and cp. 1300b 28). 
Coray, followed by Bekk.’ and Sus., is probably right in adding 7. 
25. T adds d\dov before paddov (Vet. Int. custodia aliorum mags) 
and MB has @AAoy in place of padXov. 26. mpds airois| Vet. Int. 
apud tpsos, but Sus. is mistaken in inferring from this that he found 
nap avrois in I, for in 1331 b 10 apud forum represents mpos ayopa 
(see critical note on 1329 b 18). 27. tiv a’rny I Bekk. Sus. : 
Vet. Int. cosdem (if we follow abz: the other MSS. of Vet. Int. 
have eodem), with which however it is possible that przncipatus 
should be supplied; in that case cosdem would represent ras auras. 
33. av 1 Sus.: om. I? Bekk.1: Bekk.? adds dv before «fev. 

1822 b 2. ékdorwy P! 0? Bekk.: ékacrov T M8 Sus. xabioravrar 
dpxai 1’ Bekk. Sus. (except that P* has dpyat and pr. MS dpyais) : 
xablorara: apxn IT? 9. mpocevdvvodcay Bekk. and many editors 
before him: mpocevésvoveay TI Sus. (except that Ms has mporedv- 
vouoav), Vet. Int. has saumentem rationem et emendantem for rnv 
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AnWouerny Aoytopdv Kai mpocevOvvodcay (or mpooevOuvovaar). 14. 
eiogopav TI? Bekk. Sus.: éfopeiay I. 4 Ms Bekk.? Sus., 7 P*?%* 
etc. Bekk., 7 IT (Vet. Int. qua). 16. kaXetrat | kadoovrac P! and 
perhaps I (for a z have vocantur), 18. cyeddv om. I MS pr. P* 
(supplied in P? in the ink of the MS.). 82. The second zepi is 
omitted in I and bracketed by Sus. See critical note on 1331 b 
24. 84, ra before mepi is bracketed by Schneider and Sus. and 
expunged by Bekk.’, but cp. 1317.4 6. ovvadAaypdroy I’ Bekk. 
Sus.: ovvadAdypara II’. 35. émdAoypors| Vet. Int. cerca ratio- 
ctnationes (mepi Noytopovs T'?). 36. mpos evdivas M8 P? 1? Bekk.: 
npooevOovas Sylburg, Géttling, Sus., and perhaps © (Vet. Int. e 
correctiones). 87. idva TI’ Sus.: idfa 1? Ar.: idia Bekk. 

13823 a 2. ovpBaive. 1? Bekk. Sus. and probably © (Vet. Int. 
accidit): ovpBaimm Ms P’. 8. yiverba. M8 P'?* Bekk. Sus.: 
yeveoOa IIS: Vet. Int. fier?e may stand for either. 7. xa@ is 
bracketed by Schn. Gottl. Bekk.?, following Heinsius, whose para- 
phrase is, ‘cum tres in civitatibus plerisque eligantur mazgistratus, 
qui sunt omnium supremi’ (Politica, p. 758). It is omitted by 
Coray. 10. I follow Conring and Sus. in placing the mark of 
a lacuna after mac. 


NOs es: 


BOOK VI (IV). 


10. *Ev dmdoats tais téxvats «7A. As to the absence of C.1. 
a connecting particle see note on 1274 b 26. I am not aware 1288 b. 
of any other passage in which Aristotle sets forth with equal 
fulness the manifold problems to which any art or science that 
lays claim to completeness must address itself, but we are more or 
less prepared for his teaching on this subject by Rhet. 1. 1. 1355 b 
10 sqq., Top. 1. 3. 101 b 5 sqq., and Eth. Nic. r. 11. 1101 2.3 sqq. 
See vol. ii. p. 397 sqq. In & dmdcas rails réxvais Kal rais eémuotnpas 
Aristotle must be speaking of mowrixai and mpakrixal émorjpa, not 
of Oewpntixat éemuorjpa, for the latter are not concerned with 76 
dpporrov. For rais réxvacs kai rais emeornpats cp. 2. 8. 1268 b 34-36, 
3. 12. 1282 b 14, and 4 (7). 13. 1331 b 37. "Emornyn is inter- 
changed with réyy in 1288 b 21, 22: cp. 2. 8. 1268 b 34-38, 
where 7 wroAurixy) emutnpn is said to be one of the réyvar kai Suvdpecs. 
As to the various problems to which Political Science is here 
required to address itself, see vol.i. p. 488. They are as follows— 
it must seek to ascertain 

I. TO mepi Exacrov yévos dppdrrov in its two forms, 

A. the constitution which suits those who possess the best 
natural gifts and the best equipment, i.e. 9 dpiorn 
moAurela, 

B. that which suits those who are less well circumstanced 
(7 é« rév imoxepmevav dpiotn OF 7 Eevdexouern eK THY 
imapxdvtar), 

2. how any given constitution (7) Soécica or 9 && imobécews 
modreia) is to be brought into being and kept in existence 
as long as possible, 

3. 7 padiora macas tais mékeow appdrrovea Todureia, OF 7) pawy Kai 
KowoTEpa aTdoats, 

4. what are of dpsoros vopou and of éxdory TOv mohirEL@y apporrortes. 


See Zeller, Gr. Ph, 2. 2. 707. 3 (Aristotle and the Earlier Peripa- 
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tetics, Eng. Trans., 2. 235. 3), and Sus.’, Note 1116. Aristotle’s 
enumeration of the various problems with which Political Science 
has to deal prepares the way for a descent in the last three Books 
of the Politics to less exalted questions than those with which he 
has so far been dealing. It was something new to say that the 
inquiry how democracy or oligarchy or tyranny should be consti- 
tuted so as to last holds as legitimate a place among the inquiries 
of Political Science as the inquiry respeeting the best or the best 
attainable constitution. 

Tals pi) KaTd pdprov yivopévats, ‘which do not come into being 
in a fragmentary shape’: cp. 7 (5). I. 1302 b 21, kai év ’Emddpv 
dé peréBarev 9 modreia kara pdprov (Sus. ‘ theilweise’), and 6 (4). 11. 
1295 a 28, pyre mpos moXrelay THy Kat’ edynv ywopuerny. That Political 
Science was often studied in a fragmentary way we know from 
Plato, Laws 630 E, quoted in vol. i. p. 375, note 1. For the 
contrast of Kara pépioy and rédews, cp. Eth. Nic. to. 3. 11744 
24 Sqq. 

11. yévos &v tt, ‘one whole class of subject-matter’: cp. Plato, 
Laws 916 D, xiBdnrctav 5é yp) mavra dvdpa StavonOjvat Kai yeddos kai 
drdrny ws €p tt -yévos by. 

12. pds (sc. réxvys xat émotnuns), ‘one and the same art and 
science’: Cp. 22, Ths av’ras emornpns. 

éxaotov yévos, ‘each description of thing,’ whether it be xéAXora 
mepukos Kal Kexopnynuevoy Or Otherwise. 

17. ixvoupévns = mpoonkovons (Bon. Ind. s.v.). 

18. According to Bon. Ind. 8 a 16, where Eth. Nic. 3. 7. r114a 
8 and Probl. 30. 11. 956 b' 16 are compared, dywvia is here ‘idem 
quod dyav.’ 

18. tyndevy .. . 19. Sdvapwt. This sentence appears to be 
corrupt or mutilated. See critical note. 

tod matdSotpiBou Kai Tod yupvacriKod. The yepvacrixds imparts 
the correct eés of body and the wa:dorpi8ns skill and science in the 
performance of athletic feats (5 (8). 3. 1338 b 6 sqq.). See note 
on 1338b 7. For rod yupvacrixod, ‘ the master of gymnastic science,’ 
cp. Plato, Polit. 295 C, Gorg. 464 A, and Protag. 313 D. 

19. kai radtyy Thy dSuvapww, ‘this inferior degree of capability 
also’ (i.e, this inferior grade of bodily constitution and science).’ 

20. There is a roughness about éo0fra (i.e. eoOjros moinow, Bon. 
Ind. 289 a 15) which is not without occasional parallels in the style 
of the Politics (see note on 1258b 19). We expect iavrixny (cp. 4 
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(7). 4. 1325 b 41, dhdv7p kai vavrnyd), but éoOjra is more definite, 
because other things are woven besides clothes, and then again the 
difference between one quality of clothes and another may not be 
in the weaving but in the dyeing or something else. The word 
ipatioupytxn is used by Plato in Polit. 280 A and would have suited 
Aristotle’s purpose here, but this word seems either to have been 
invented by Plato on this occasion or at any rate to have been 
rarely used. No general word for ‘clothes-making’ is given by 
Pollux in 7. 33 sq., 159. The non-repetition of mepi before éo6jra 
links the making of ships and garments together as to a certain 
extent cognate: cp. c. 14. 1298a 4 sqq. and 4 (7). 12. 1331 b 7-10. 

23. tls tort, Kal mola tus dv odoa K.t.A. The answer to ris 
comes in a definition of the best constitution, the answer to zroia ms 
in a full description of it (see note on 1274 b 32). 

24, tis tiow Gppdtrovca. Cp. Rhet. 1. 4. 1360 a 30 sqq. 

25. Thy kpatiotny Te GmAaS Kal Thy ek Toy SroKepévwv dplorny. 
For the combination of xpatiorny and dpiorny here Bonitz (Ind. 
408 b 21 sqq.) compares Eth. Eud. 1. 3. 12154 4 sq. 

26. thy ék tay broKeipevwv dplorny, ‘the best that the assumed 
circumstances allow’ (cp. 32, rHy evdexoperny éx trav trapxdvrar). 
The phrase ek rév éoxeipévey does not seem to occur elsewhere in 
the Politics. 

27. tov dyabdv vopoberyy kal Tov ds ddyPGs ToditiKdy. See note 
on 1274 b 36 and cp. c. 14. 1297 b 38, rov orovdaioy vopobéryv, and 
Eth. Nic. 1. 13. 1102 a 8, 6 kar dAnOevay moditixds: also Eth. Eud. 
I. 5. 12164 23, GAd’ of woddot rHy Todtrikdy ovK GAnOds TvyXdvover THs 
mpoonyopias’ ov ‘yap eige modurikot kata Tv adnOevay, and Plato, Rep. 
564 C, rov ayabdy iarpdv te Kat vopobérny médews, and 489 C, where oi 
os adnOds kuBepvijras are contrasted with of viv modurixoi dpxovres. 

28. er 8€ tpitny thy e& bio0dcews, SC. odurelav Oewphoa Ths avris 
éorly éemuornpns, ‘and still further it is the business of the same 
science to study as a third constitution that which is based on 
something given and presupposed ’—for instance, it may be given 
and presupposed that the constitution to be studied is not to be 
either the best or the best attainable, but inferior to both (30 sqq.). 
So when the gymnastic trainer is asked to produce an ééts falling 
short of 4 ixvoupevn eéis, he is asked to produce an e& tmobécews 
Zs (16 sqq.). Inc. 11. 1296b 9 sqq., as Sus.? (Note 1306) 
points out, mpos imdbeow is used in a different sense. Contrast the 
tone of [ Plato, | Epist. 7. 330 E, rots & & 1d mapdmay Balvovor ris 
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épOjs modurelas Kai pndapy eOedovow airis eis txvos lévat, mpoayopevovat 
de 7G Evp Boro tHy pev modireiay eav Kal pi Kiveiv, ds amoOavovperm <ay 
wp, Tais dé Bovdjoect Kal emibupias adraev ianperoivra EvpBovdevew Kedev- 
ovot, Tiva Tpdmov yiyvur av paota te Kal Tdxiora eis Tov dei xpdvov, 
Tov pev mopevovta ~vpBovdds To.avTas yyoipyy ay avavdpov, tov 8 ovx 
tmopevorta avdpa: cp. Plato, Laws 684 B sq. 

29. e& dpxijs te Hs Gv yévorro. This question has been raised 
as to the best constitution in 3. 18. 1288 b 2 sqq., and we are told 
in 6 (4). 9. 1294 a 30 sqq. how the polity comes into being, and 
in 7 (5). 10. 1310b 7 sqq. how kingship and tyranny come into 
being, but the question most often raised by Aristotle as to consti- 
tutions is rather més det xabiordva OF katackevitew (see for instance 
6 (4). 9. 1294b 40, 8 (6). 1. 1317.2 14 sqq., 8 (6). 4. 1319 a 38 
sqq., and 8 (6). 7.1321 b 1 sqq.). The reason why this latter 
question is raised more often than the former probably is that the 
really important and difficult thing is not to bring a constitution 
into being, but to frame it so as to last (8 (6). 5. 1319 b 33 sqq.). 

30. Aéyw 8€ «.t.4. The structure of this sentence deserves 
study. Mnre, 31, is clearly answered by pire, 32, but what is the 
place of dyopnynréy te eivar kal rev avaykxaiwv in the sentence? Does 
re answer to pire, 31, in the way in which re often answers to pnre 
(i.e. in the sense of ‘not only not—but’: cp. 2. 10. 1272 b 19 sqq. 
and 7 (5). 11. 1313 b 35 sqq.)? It is possible, but I have not 
noticed a parallel in Aristotle’s writings or elsewhere to this 
sequence of pire—re—pyre, and it seems better to regard dyopn- 
ynrev re civas kai t&v dvayxaiwv as a parenthetical addition to pire 
Thy aptorny modcreverOat modcretavy, and not as taking up pyre, 31. 
Richards, regarding it thus, would read 8¢ in place of re. 

31. thy dplorny wottedeoPar modtTelav. Cp. 2. 5. 1262 b 38 sq. 
and Plut. Phocion, c. 27, modirevopevors dé thy mdtpiov amd Tiynydror 
moNtrelay. 

32. dxopyyntév te etvat kal tov dvayKatwy, ‘and indeed to be 
unprovided even with the things that are necessary to it,’ much 
more with those that are merely desirable and expedient with 
a view to it. For dxopyynrov kat rev dvayxaiov cp. 5 (8). 4.1338 b 33, 
tev dvaykaioy dnadaywyous, and see Kiihner, Ausfiihrl. gr. Gramm., 
ed. 2, § 421. 4. Anm. 5, 6 (ed. Gerth, § 421. Anm. 5-7). 

35. ws ot metotor k.t.A, That Political Science should make 
7d xpyomor its aim as well as 76 dpéds exov, we have already been 
told (see notes on 1253 b 14 and 1260b 32). For és, ‘since,’ cp, 
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1289a 3. The Index Aristotelicus does not appear to‘notice this 
use of és with the indicative. 

36. kat et by no means implies that the fact is so. 

38. Thy duvatHy, i.e. ri evdexopuevqy ex Trav imapydrvrav, 32, and rHv 
€k TOY broKeypévav apiorny, 26. 

Thy paw Kal Kowortepay dmdoats, ‘that which is easier and more 
attainable by all States.’ Supply rais rédeow. For other instances 
of the omission of the word mdds see notes on 1266b 1 and 
1293 b 12. 

39. Seopnevny mods xopnytas. Cp. 4 (7). 4. 1325 b 37 sq. and 
6 (4). 11. 1295 a 27 sqq. 

Al. tas Smapxotoas dvatpodvtes ToAtteLas, ‘abolishing the existing 
constitutions.’ Aristotle no doubt refers to Plato among others: 
cp. Rep. 501 A, where Plato commends the lawgiver who makes 
the tablet a clean surface before he writes his laws upon it, and 
Rep. 540 E sq., and compare what Plutarch says of Lycurgus in 
Lycurg. c. 5. 

1. twa dddAnv, such as the State sketched by Plato in the Laws: 1289 a. 
cp. 2. 6. 1265 a 2 sqq., where it is implied that this State is 
allowed by Plato to approach that of the Republic too nearly to 
be practicable. 

xp?) 8€ «.7.A., ‘but a lawgiver should introduce a constitution of 
such a kind that those for whom he legislates will easily, starting 
from their existing constitutions, be induced and be able to live 
under it.’ Aristotle apparently regards the constitution which he 
has described in 1288b 38 as tHv paw kal koworepay dmdoais tais 
mékeow as answering to this description, and looks upon its dis- 
covery as one way among others of amending (éravopOaca, 3) 
a constitution. See note on 6. He probably has before him 
a saying of Solon (Plut. Solon, c. 15), dAX 9 per dpiorov jy, ov« 
ennyayey iarpetav ovdé Kaworopiar, poBnOeis yy ovyxéas mavrdmace Kal 
rapdgas THY mod aobevéarepos yevntat TOU KaTaoTHOaL TaAW Kal ovvap- 
pdcacba mpos To apiorov’ & de Kai héyov Amie mevBopevois Kat mpoodywv 
avaykny bropévovor xpnoacOa, ravr’ empattev, ds now adds, 

dpod Binv te Kai Sikny ovvappdcas. 
"Obev votepov epwrnbeis, ef tods dpiotovs *A@nvaiors védpous e&ypawer, 
“ Sy av,’ én, “ mpooedé£avro Tovs apiorovs”: cp. also Dio Chrys. Or. 
80 (2. 437 R), Bér@va pévroe Kai adrov eipnxevas pao os aitd mi) 
dpéoxovta <cionyeiro "AOnvaiow, GAN’ ois avrols tmehdpBave ypyoecba, 


Isocr. Areop. § 57, and Plato, Polit. 296 A and Laws 684 B sq., 
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where Plato disagrees with the common view that lawgivers ought 
to impose such laws as the mass of the people will be ready to 
receive. “Hy (sc. rd€w) xowwveiv I take to be a construction with 
a cogn, acc., rdéw standing for kowwviav: for Kowaveiy Kowawviay Cp. 
Plato, Laws 881 E. I prefer this interpretation of the passage to 
taking #v (rdéw) as equivalent to xa jv raéw and comparing 4 (7). 
12. 1331 b 13, veveunoOar S€ xpy tiv elpnuéevny raéw Kai ra mept THY 
xXe@pap. 

2. Kai mevoOycovrat Kat Suvfoovrar. We expect rather kai 
dumoorrat Kai mevcOnoovra (cp. 3. ¥3. 1284 a 2, 6 Suvduevos kat 
mpoatpovpevos), but see note on 1264 b 18. 

8. as éorw «.7.d. Solon had been appointed SiopOwrns Kai vopo- 
6érns ths modereias (Plut. Solon, c. 16 sub fiz.), and the greatness of 
his task was well known. Burke in his Reflections on the Revolu- 
tion in France (Works, ed. Bohn, 2. 439) speaks to much the same 
effect as Aristotle does here. ‘At once to preserve and to reform 
is quite another thing’ (i.e. calls for much ability). ‘When the 
useful parts of an old establishment are kept, and what is super- 
added is to be fitted to what is retained, a vigorous mind, steady, 
persevering attention, various powers of comparison and combina- 
tion, and the resources of an understanding fruitful in expedients, 
are to be exercised.’ 

7d €ravopPScat moditelay 4 Katackevdtew ef dpxqs. For the 
contrast cp. 8 (6). 1. 1317.4 33 sqq., and for the omission of ré 
before karackevdfew cp. Xen. Oecon. 9. 19, and see note on 1263 a 
15. The difference of tense in émavopOéoa and xarackevatev should 
be noticed (see note on 1331 b 21). For éravopOécat modireiay cp. 
"AO, Tod. c. 35, 1. 12 sq., Isocr. Areop. § 15, fs (aodcretas) nets 
dtePOapperns ovddev ppovrifouer, ovd€ cxorodpev Orws emavopbacopev arty, 
and Strabo, p. 398, where we read of Demetrius Phalereus that he 
ov povoy od KatédAvoe THY Snwoxpatiav, GANG Kat emnvapbwoe. 

5. mpdos tots etpnpévors, i.e. in addition to studying the best 
constitution and a constitution like the Lacedaemonian, more 
attainable than the best, but still involving for its realization the 
abolition of the existing constitution. 

6. tais bmapxovoats tohitetats BonPety probably includes not 
only the discovery of a constitution the realization of which will 
not involve the sacrifice of the existing constitution, and in par- 
ticular the discovery of rHv pdw kai Koworépav drdoas rats rédeor, but 
also 7d éravopO@cai rodrefay in general, and perhaps in addition the 
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study of the question how any given constitution may be so 
instituted as to last as long as possible. The inquiry in 8 (6).. 
4-7 as to the way in which the different kinds of democracy and 
oligarchy should be framed so as to last illustrates the meaning 
of the expression. There was a proverb ré mapéy ed mouetv: see 
Stallbaum on Plato, Gorg. 499 C, and Meineke on Cratin. Mvadaia, 
Fragm. 3 (Fr. Com. Gr. 2. 113), 
avdpas copovs xp 76 mapdy mpaypa Kaas els Stvapw ridecbat. 

Cp. also Eth. Nic. 1. 11. 1100 b 35 sqq. and ro. 10. 1180 b 
25 sqq. 

7. mpdtepov, in 1288 b 28-39. 

todto S€ dSuvatov x.7.X., ‘and this it is impossible to do, if one is 
ignorant how many kinds there are of a constitution’ (for the sing. 
modureias Cp. C. 4. 1290 b 25, domep ody ei (ov mponpotpeba daBeiv 
ein). If we supply moreiv, the case of dyvoodvra is explained. Com- 
pare (with Biichsenschiitz, Studien zu Aristoteles’ Politik, p. 5, . 
note) Rhet. 1. 4. 1360a 17 sqq. In amending democracies and 
oligarchies it is necessary to distinguish between the different kinds 
of these constitutions and to deal with each kind in a different way, 
so that those who recognize only one kind of democracy and one 
of oligarchy cannot amend these constitutions aright. 

9. twes here, as sometimes elsewhere (e.g. in 4 (7). 7. 1327 D 
39), refers to Plato: cp. 7 (5). 12. 1316 b 25 sqq. 

obx éott Sé todr dAnGés. For the use in reference to Plato of 
this blunt expression cp. I. 1. 1252 a 16, where see note. 

10. tas Siaopds Tas Tov wokttevav I take to mean ‘the varieties 
of each constitution,’ cp. 20 sqq. and c. 2.1289 b 12 sqq. Sys., 
however, appears to understand the words otherwise, translating 
‘die simmtlichen Unterschiede unter den Verfassungen,’ and 
Welldon also translates ‘all the shades of difference between the 
various polities,’ 

11. cuvtibevta Tocaxds, Sc. ai roy moAtTELGy Sagopa, ‘in how many 
ways the varieties of each constitution are compounded.’ This 
is explained by 8 (6). I. 1317 a 29, ta yap rais Snpoxparias 
dxo\vvOodvra kal Soxovvra eivat THs TodcTelas oikeia TavTns Moet cuP- 
ridéyeva tas Snpokparias érépas’ 7H Mev yap eAdtra@, rH S dxodovOnoe 
mrelova, TH 8 dwavta tadra: Cp. 1317 a 20 sqq. 

peta S€ THs adris ppovycews tadTys k.T.A., ‘and with the help of 
this same kind of scientific insight the man of political science 
should discover the best laws,’ etc. In 1288 b 22 we have ris 
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abris émeotnuns. For ppéymais used as here in much the same sense 
as yvdous or émornun, cp. Metaph. M. 4. 1078 b 15, eizep emioTnpn 
twos gota Kai ppdvnois, Metaph. A. 2. 982 b 24, 9 rovavrn ppdvnors 
#pEaro CyreicOa, and other passages collected in Bon. Ind. 831 b 4 
sqq. I have followed the text of the MSS., but there is some 
strangeness about pera ris aitis ppovncews. Has ratra fallen out 
after d€ (cp. c. 2. 1289 b 20, pera 6€ radra)? Since the above was 
written, I see that my suggestion has been anticipated by an 
annotator on the margin of the copy of Morel’s edition of the 
Politics used by Stahr (see Stahr and Sus."). 

18. mpds yap Tas ToduTelas k.t.A. Cp. 3. 11. 1282 b ro, and see 
explanatory note on 1282 b 8. For rideoOar (not riOévac), see 
note on 1283 b 38. We should have been glad if Aristotle had 
illustrated this remark and shown us by instances how laws vary to 
suit constitutions, Of course the laws in which the constitution is 
embodied will vary, and such laws as that prohibiting a repeated 
tenure of offices would be especially found in democracies, but 
other laws also would vary—for instance, laws as to inheritance 
(see note on 1309 a 23) and as to the disposal of orphan heiresses 
in marriage (note on 1270 a 21). Oligarchies tended to allow full 
freedom in these matters (cp. Plato, Rep. 552 A sq., 555 C: °Aé. 
Tlod. Cc. 35, 1. 14 Sqq.) and to ignore the claims of relatives (cp. Pol. 
7 (5). 8. 1309 a 23 Sqq.). 

15. wodtteta pev ydp k.7.A. This gives the reason why the laws 
must be adjusted to the constitution and not the constitution to the 
laws. The constitution embodies the end, the laws the rules to be 
followed by the magistrates and others with a view to that end. The 
sharp distinction here drawn between the constitution and the laws 
(cp. c. 14. 12982 17, cuméva dé pdvoy epi Te vopav Oécews Kal Tdv repi 
THs mohreias) is not, however, always maintained ; thus in c.5.1292b 
15, THY ev Kara Tods vdpovs ToALTelav, it seems to be implied that the 
constitution is embodied in Jaws: on the other hand in Eth. Nic. 
10. 10. 1181 b 12 sqq. we have rd zepi rijs vopobecias . . . kai Sos 5) 
mepi modureias, as if Td mept vopobecias was a part of 7d mept modrreias, 
and not the latter a part of the former. So in Laws 735 A Plato 
had brought under the common head of modireia the two things 
distinguished by Aristotle in the passage before us, for he there 
Says, €orov yap oy vo modureias €tdn, Td pev dpxev Karaordcets éxdorots, 
TO S€ vopor tats apyais amodobévres, Yet he seems to distinguish 
between modireia and vopobecia in Laws 678 A. The distinction 
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between modirefa and vduor passed to Cicero, who marks off the 
‘optimus rei publicae status’ from ‘leges’ (De Leg. 1. 5. 15), and 
has been inherited by ourselves. With the account here given of 
the nature of a constitution cp. 3. 6. 1278 b 8 sqq., where 7d. képioy 
tis moAeas is identified with 76 rodirevpa, and see vol. i. p. 243, note 1. 
That each form of constitution assigns a different end to the State, 
we see from such passages as 7 (5). 10. 1311 a g sq. and 8 (6). 2. 
1317b 1 (cp. 6 (4). 8. 1294 10 sq. and 4 (7). 8. 1328 a 37-b 2). 
See also Rhet. 1. 8. 1366 a 2-6. Then again the normal constitu- 
tions aim at the common good and the deviation-forms do not. 

16. vevéunvta. For the perfect see notes on 1280 a 16 and 
1282 b 24. : 

19. uddtrew tods tapaBaivoyvtas adtous, ‘watch and check those 
who transgress them’, for puAdrrew probably here means something 
more than ‘to watch’: see Bon, Ind. s.v. and cp. 8 (6). 4. 
1318 b 4o. 

20. tas Stadopds, ‘the varieties’: see above on Io. 

21. tov dpiOpdy, sc. rev Suahopdv. Cp. c. 4. 1290 b 32. 

24. cimep 8H according to Eucken, De Partic. Usu, p. 48, does 
not occur elsewhere in Aristotle’s writings. As P® C* 1° and pr. P? 
have mAeiw in place of mAeiovs, Stahr, followed by Eucken, proposes 
to read ef in place of 8 (cp., with Eucken, c. 2. 1289 b 13). 
Eizep 6 occurs, however, as Eucken points out, in Theophr. Hist. 
Plant. 6. 6. 3, and mdeiovs is supported by c. 11. 1296b 4, émed9 
meiovs Snpoxparias Kal mAelovs ddvyapxias paper eivar, 

26. "Emel 8¢ x.7.d. After the statements of c. 1 we expect to be 
told inc. 2 that, the best constitution having already been dealt with, 
it remains to deal with the other questions marked out for considera- 
tion in c. 1, but in place of this we are unexpectedly carried back to 
the list of constitutions given in 3. 7 and are informed that two of 
these constitutions have now been dealt with, and that it remains 
to deal with the rest. An attempt is, in fact, made in c. 2 to 
represent the Sixth (old Fourth) Book of the Politics as taking up 
the programme set forth in 3. 7 zvz/. in addition to that of the first 
chapter of the Sixth (old Fourth) Book. See vol. i. p. 489. 

év TH mpdtn peOddm wept Tv moditedv, This term does not 
include the First Book (cp. 1. 13. 1260 b 12), but it probably 
includes the Second, and certainly the Third, possibly also the 
Fourth (old Seventh) and Fifth (old Eighth). See vol. ii. p. xx sqq. 
Aristotle evidently regards the investigation on which he is entering 
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as a deurépa pébodos mept ray modurev, probably because he is about 
to deal with an inferior group of constitutions to that with which he 
has hitherto been dealing, for though polity is a normal constitution, 
it is inferior to kingship and aristocracy. 

30. Kal wept pev dpioroxpatias x.t.A. That the study of the best 
constitution is in fact equivalent to the study of kingship and 
aristocracy is implied in the closing chapter of the Third Book, 
where we are told that, if we wish to bring a kingship or 
an aristocracy into existence, we must ask what education and 
habits will produce citizens of the best State, or in other words 
good men. As it is implied here that the best constitution has 
been already dealt with, some inquiry on the subject must have 
intervened, or, if it was still unwritten, must have been intended 
to intervene, between the end of the Third Book and the beginning 
of the Sixth (old Fourth), but that this inquiry is that contained in 
our Fourth and Fifth (old Seventh and Eighth) Books we are not 
in a position to prove. It has already been pointed out (vol. 1. 
p- 295) that while in the last chapter of the Third Book kingship 
and aristocracy are classed together as the best of constitutions, true 
kingship is dismissed as no longer practicable in our Fourth Book 
(4 (7). 14. 1332 b 16 sqq.). It seems strange that Aristotle should 
treat an inquiry respecting the best constitution as equivalent to 
a discussion of kingship and aristocracy, when he has in that 
inquiry dismissed kingship as impracticable. This inconsistency 
may be accounted for either by supposing that after writing the 
Third Book Aristotle passed on at once to the composition of the 
Sixth (old Fourth) Book, and that the Fourth and Fifth (old 
Seventh and Eighth) Books had not yet been written when the 
passage before us was penned, or by supposing that the Fourth 
and Fifth Books are a second edition of the original inquiry on the 
subject of the best constitution, and that the reference in the 
passage before us escaped revision after the substitution of the 
second edition for the original inquiry. See on this subject vol. ii. 
p. xxv sq. and p. xxxi, note 2. I do not feel sure that Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff (Aristoteles und Athen, i. 356) and Sus.‘ (1. 660, 662) 
are right in holding that the Fourth and Fifth (old Seventh and 
Eighth) Books were written before the Sixth (old Fourth). The 
remark in 4 (7). 4. 1326b 14, dpyovros & émirakis kat kpiots epyop, 
may be a reminiscence of 6 (4). 15. 1299a 25 sqq., and that in 
4 (7). 9. 1329 a 2-5 a reminiscence of 6 (4). 4. 1291. 24 sqq. 
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Compare also 4 (7). 9.1328 b 25 sqq. with 6 (4). 4.1291 b 2 sqq., 
4 (7). 9. 1328 b 29 sqq. with 6 (4). 3. 1290a 3 sqq., and 4 (7). 
9. 1328b 37 sqq. with 6 (4). 7. 1293b 3 sqq., though it is 
impossible to say whether the passages in the one Book were 
written earlier than those in the other. It is true, however, that we 
are reminded of 4 (7). 1. 1323 b 40 sqq. when we are told in the 
passage before us that the best constitution is based on fully 
equipped virtue. That aristocracy and kingship are based on 
virtue is implied in 7 (5). 10. 1310 b 34 sqq.: cp. 6 (4). 8. 
12944 9 sqq. 

32. wept tovtwy einety tav dvopdtwv. Cp. Isocr. De Antid. 
§ 270, mepi d€ gopias kai Girocopias Trois pév wept Gddov twa 
Gyovifopevors otk dy dpudcee déyew mepl Tov dvopdrayv Tovter, i.e. 
about the things called by these names. 

33. Kat dpethv ouveotdvar Kexopnynpevyy, ‘to be constituted on 
the basis of virtue furnished with external means’ (Welldon), just 
as the best constitution is. Cp. 3. 6.1279 a 9, érayv 7 Kar’ iodrnra 
Tay Tohirey cuveotnKvia Kai ka’ dpoidrnra, and 4 (7). 8. 1328 b 
19 sq) We do not hear of modcretat cuveotnkviac kata modrov OF 
kar éhevGepiay, though oligarchy and democracy might conceivably 
be thus described. Not all forms of aristocracy can be said to be 
‘constituted on the basis of virtue furnished with external means’ 
—this can hardly be said, for instance, of those aristocracies which 
combine only democracy and oligarchy and differ from polities 
solely in inclining to oligarchy more than polities do: see c. 7. 
1293 b 20 sq. and 7 (5). 7. 1307 a 10 sqq.—but aristocracy at its 
best aims at being thus constituted. 

ére 8€ Ti Siapépovow AGAAjwv dprotoKpatia Kal Bacdela. This 
has been explained in 3. 7. 1279 a 33 Sqq., 3. 15. 1286 b 3 sqq,, 
and 3. 16. 1287 b 35-17. 12884 15. 

834. kai méte Set Bactdelav vopifew. This has been explained in 
3. 17. 1288 a 15 sqq. For vopiger, ‘to adopt,’ cp. 3. 1. 1275 b 7, 
ot ékkAnoiay vopifovow, 

38. pavepdv pev obv K.t.A. Mey ody appears to be answered 
by d\Ad in 1289 b 11. Aristotle’s remark is suggested by his 
identification of aristocracy and kingship with the best constitu- 
tion, which implies that they are the best of the normal constitutions 
(cp. 3. 18. 1288 a 32 sqq.); hence the «ai in kai tovrav rav 
mapexBdoewv (‘of these deviation-forms also’). Another reason for 
the remark is that the better a constitution is, the better is its claim 
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to priority of consideration (c. 8. 1293 b 27 sqq.), and the fewer 
precautions are needed for its preservation (8 (6). 6. 1320 b 30 
sqq-). Thus the question which is the worst of the deviation- 
forms, and which is the worst but one and so forth, has a bearing 
on the task which lies before Aristotle. Besides, Plato had already 
considered it (Rep. 544 C: Polit. 302 B sqq.). Aristotle’s solution 
of it seems to be that the worst deviation-form is that which 
deviates most from the normal constitution of which it is the 
deviation-form, and the least bad one that which deviates least. 
This is the case with democracy, as we are told in Eth. Nic. 8. 12. 
1160 b 19, qxiora S€ poxOnpdv éorw 1 Snpoxparia’ én pixpoyv yap 
mapekBaiver TO THs ToALTelas Eidos. 

39. dvdykn yap x.t.A. Plato also had placed tyranny lowest in 
Rep. 544 C and 576 D, and Aristotle himself in Eth. Nic. 8. 12. 
1160b 8 sqq. Cp. Plato, Rep. 491 D, and Shakespeare’s lines 
(Ninety-Fourth Sonnet), 


‘For sweetest things turn sourest by their deeds, 
Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds.’ 


Tupavvis is said in 28 and in 3. 7. 1279 b 4 sq. to be the mapéxBacrs 
of kingship, but here we learn that it is the sapéx«Baors of the 
absolute form of kingship (cp. c. 10. 1295a 17 sqq.). It is said in 
7 (5). 10. 1310b 5 sqq. to be ‘the most injurious of constitutions 
to the ruled’, and, if Aristotle sometimes groups the worst forms 
of democracy and oligarchy with it and calls them ‘divided 
tyrannies’ (6 (4). 4. 1292a 17 sq.: 7 (5). 10. 1312 b 34 sqq.: 
8 (6). 6. 1320 b 30 sqq.), he does not probably intend to say that 
they are as bad as tyranny (see note on 1292417). Kal Oetordrns 
is added after rs mpétns to explain in what sense kingship is said 
to be the first of constitutions; it is the first in the sense in which 
what is divine is first (cp. 4 (7). 8. 1328 b 11 sq.). Kingship is 
most divine, because the rule of Zeus is the rule of a king (1. 12. 
1259 b 12 sqq.: I. 2.1252 b 24 sq.): cp. also Plut. Amat. c. 16. 
759 D, xaOére kal rdv avOperivwy dayaddv Sto ratra, Baowdelay Kal 
dpetny, Oedrata Kal vouifouey cat dvoudfopev. A note on the passage 
before us written by Macaulay in his copy of the Politics runs, 
‘I think narrow oligarchy on the whole the worst form of govern- 
ment in the world’ (Aacmillan’s Magazine, July, 1875, p. 221). 

41. thy 8€ Bacthetay «.7.A., ie. but kingship must necessarily be 
the first and most divine of constitutions. 
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Totvopa pdvov éxew odk odcay, like the kingship of a KAnpords 
Bacireds (Eth. Nic. 8. 12. 1160 b 6). 

1. # 81d woddhy Srepoxhy etvat Thy Tod Bacidedovtos. Cp. 3. 13. 1289 b. 
12844 3 sqq., 3. 17. 1288.a 15 sqq., and 7 (5). 10. 1310b ro sqq. 

2. xeiplotny odcav mhetotov daéxetv TwoAtTelas. As Thurot points 
out (Etudes sur Aristote, p. 56), we expect rather yewpiorny eva 
mhelorov améxovoay moXtretas, but see Stallbaum on Plato, Laws 960 B. 

thetotov améxewv moditelas, ‘to be furthest removed from a con- 
stitution’: cp. c. 8. 1293 b 27 sqq. 

4, petpwwrdtyy 8é, sc. eva. See notes on 1279b 47 and 
1334 b 25. : 

5. 75 péev odv K.7.A. Mev ody is answered by od pry, 6, as in 
2. 7. 1267 a 37 sqq., except that ov av here introduces a participial 
clause. For #5» with the aorist see note on 1303 a 27. 

tis Tav mpdtepov, Plato in Polit. 303 A sq. 

6. ob phy cis TadTS Prepas Hpi, ‘not however keeping in view the 
same thing as ourselves’ (Vict. ‘non tamen ad idem respiciens 
quod nos’). Plato took as his guide the principle that there is 
a good and a bad sort of oligarchy and democracy, Aristotle the 
principle that both oligarchy and democracy are perversions, and 
that there is no good sort of either. For Bere cis or mpéds, see 
Plato, Rep. 477 C-D, Laws 965 D, Cratyl. 389 A: Andoc. 3. 35: 
Isocr. De Pace § 142. 

éxeivos péev yap x.t.A., ‘for he [recognized a good and a bad form 
of each of these polities and] held,’ etc. (Welldon). Cp. Plato, 
Polit. 303 A, 80 yéyove (sc. } Tod mAnOovs apxn) macdy pév vopipov 
TOY TOdTEL@Y oiceY To'TeY xeEtpioTn, Tapavdpwv 8 oviodv Evpracdv 
Bedriorn, Kai dkoddotav per macdy ovoay ev Snpokparia wkd (Hy, Koopioy 
& otedy Fora ev ra’rn Biwréov. Plato had not, however, called the 
good sort of oligarchy ‘good oligarchy’ but ‘aristocracy’ (Polit. 
zor A). 

9. fpets 82 «7A. Cp. 3. 6. 1279 a 19 sq. and 7 (5). 1. 1301 a 
35 Sq. 

é&npaptnpévas. The Index Aristotelicus gives no other reference 
for éEayaprdvew to the genuine writings of Aristotle. 

ll. firrov 8€ paddAyv. Cp. Eth. Nic. 8. 12. 1160b 19 sqq. As 
Susemihl has already pointed out (Sus.?, Note 1140), Aristotle does 
not always observe this rule; thus we find the epithets BeAriov and 
BeAriorn applied to varieties of democracy in c. 11. 1296b 6 and 
8 (6). 4. 1318 b 6. 

La 
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GAG K.7.A. ‘The judgement of which we have spoken’ is the 
judgement in what order of demerit the deviation-forms stand. The 
subject does not seem to be farther considered in what we possess 
of the Politics, for in c. 11. 1296 b 3 sqq. the question raised 
relates to the order of merit in which the varieties of democracy 
and oligarchy stand. 

12. ‘piv 8€ mpGrov «.t.A. As to this programme of the remaining 
inquiries of the Politics, see vol. i. p. 492 sqq., where we have seen 
that it does not fully harmonize with the contents of c. 1. The 
recapitulations in c. 13. 1297 b 28 sqq. and 8 (6). I. 13174 10 sqq. 
should be compared with it. The first question suggested for 
examination—the question how many varieties of constitution 
there are—is one suggested for examination in c. 1. 1289 a 7-11, 
a passage which appears to be taken up in méca Scafopai trav 
modreay here, though the words cimep éorw eibn mrelova ths Te Snpo- 
Kparias Kai Ths ddvyapxias Seem to imply that the inquiry will be con- 
fined to varieties of democracy and oligarchy, a limitation for which 
we are not distinctly prepared in c. 1. 1289 a 7-11. Some sort of 
answer to the question how many varieties of constitution there 
are is obtainable from cc. 3 and 4 (see c. 3. 1290 a 11 Ssqq. and c. 4. 
1290 b 34 sqq.), though in the recapitulation in c. 4. 1291 b 14 sq. 
the question which has been under consideration is said to have 
been the question whether there are more constitutions than one 
and why, not how many varieties of constitution there are (cp. c. 13. 
1297 b 28 sqq-). It should be noticed that in elmep €otw €tdn mAciova 
THs TE dnuoxparias kal ths éAvyapyias a fact is assumed the truth of 
which forms the subject of a separate inquiry in c. 4. 1291 b 15-30. 

13. wAetova (neut. plur.), not mAci@: cp. c. 4. 1290b 8. 

14. éweita x... That 9 xowordrn modireia and 7 aiperorarn pera 
THY apiorny moXreiay are not necessarily the same, we have learnt in 
2. 6.1265b 29 sqq. Aristotle’s language here leads us to expect 
to find in c. 11, where the topic now referred to is dealt with, 
a discussion both of the question what is the most generally 
attainable constitution and of the question what constitution is the 
most desirable after the best, but in fact he there asks what con- 
- stitution is the best for most States and most men, and decides that 
it is 7 dua toy péowv. Nothing is said in c. 11 of any constitution 
other than this which is at once ‘aristocratic and well organized 
and suitable to most States.’ The recapitulation in c. 13. 1297 
b 32 sq. corresponds better with the actual contents of c. 11 than 
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does the preliminary announcement before us. Aristotle probably 
adds xdv <i tis GAAn «.7.A., because he does not wish to exclude in 
advance the consideration of forms to which the superlatives 
Koworatn Kai aipetwrdty peta Thy dpiorny modireiay do not apply, but 
which are at once ‘aristocratic’ in the broader sense of the word 
and suitable to most States, Many aristocratic constitutions are 
not ‘ suitable to most States’ (c. 11. 1295 a 31 sqq.). 

17. émevta kai tOv GdAwv Tis tiow aipery, ‘next which among the 
other constitutions also’ [i.e. other than those just referred to] ‘is 
desirable for whom.’ This question is dealt with in c. 12. 1296 b 
13 sqq- As Sus.’ points out (Note 1142), the addition of xai 
before réy Gov prepares us to find the question ris riow aipern 
considered with reference to other constitutions than democracy 
and oligarchy, and we do in fact find that it is considered with 
reference to the polity (c. 12. 1296b 38 sqq.), though not with 
reference to the so-called aristocracy. 

20. pera S€ taita x.t.A. This question is dealt with to some 
extent in 6 (4). 14-16, though not, as we should expect from the 
passage before us, exclusively with reference to the various kinds of 
democracy and oligarchy (see 6 (4). 14. 1297b 35 sq.). The 
question is more fully dealt with, so far at least as the various kinds 
of democracy and oligarchy are concerned, in the Eighth (old 
Sixth) Book, cc. 1-7, and we are led in 8 (6). 1. 1316 b 36 sqq. 
and 1317 a 14 sq. to expect to learn in the Eighth Book how to 
construct the other constitutions also, but our expectation is disap- 
pointed. Thus promise and performance are at variance both in 
the Sixth (old Fourth) and in the Eighth (old Sixth) Book. There 
is, indeed, a further discrepancy between the intimation given in 
the passage before us and the sequel of the Sixth Book, for we find 
in Cc. 9. 12944 31 Sq. (cp. 1294 b 40 sq.) an inquiry how the polity 
and the so-called aristocracies should be constructed, which is 
more than the passage before us leads us to expect. 

22. tédos 8é x.7.4. This question is dealt with in the Seventh 
(old Fifth) Book, which is often implied to be mepi ras POopas rai 
ras cwrnpias tev mrodrerav (8 (6). I. 1317 a 37 Sq.: 8 (6). 5. 1319 b 
37 sq.). The passage before us certainly leads us to expect that . 
the old Fifth Book will be the last Book of the Politics, whereas the 
MSS. unanimously place the old Sixth Book after it. The inser- 
tion of the old Seventh and Eighth Books after the Third is justified 
by (among other things) indications in the MSS. at the close of the 
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Third that the old Seventh at one time followed immediately after 
it, but there are no similar indications in the MSS. to justify the 
insertion of the old Sixth Book between the old Fourth and the old 
Fifth. Aristotle may have come to see, as he progressed with his 
work, that his study of the way in which each form of democracy 
and oligarchy should be constructed in order to last (8 (6). 5- 
1319 b 33 sqq.) should follow, and not precede, his study of the 
causes which prevent constitutions from lasting. That he did so 
seems likely from 8 (6). 5. 1319 b 37-1320a 4. See vol. i. 
p- 493 sq. Vet. Int. takes réhos 5€ rdvrwv rovrer together, translating 
‘tandem autem post omnia haec,’ but the words can hardly be 
taken together, and a genitive is also needed after moumodpeba riyv 
evdexouérny pyeiay. ldvtav rovrwy is emphasized by being placed 
before grav: cp. Aristoph. TeAwnojs, Fragm., 1, 2 (Meineke, Fr. 
Com. Gr. 2. 1159), 

pepe 5) toivvy, radvO drav €dOy, ti woeiv xpy p, & Tedeunoceis ; 
and Philemon, ’Avaxad’mrov Fragm. (Meineke, 4. 5), 

Avrovpévo 8 Grav tis dkodovdGv éyn 
xaip’, €& dvayxns otros oipa ew héyet. 

24, tives pOopat x.t.d., ‘what forms are assumed by the destruc- 
tion and preservation of constitutions, both of constitutions in 
general and of each constitution separately, and by reason of what 
causes these destructions and preservations tend most to come about.’ 
‘@opds et cwrnpias rerum publicarum vocat interitus et incolumitates ’ 
(Camerarius, Interp. p. 144). Sepulveda translates rives POopai 
x7.A., ‘quae res interitum afferant et quae vicissim rebus publicis 
sint salutares,’ and many translate in a similar way (so Sus. 
‘welches die Mittel zur Zerstérung und zur Erhaltung der Verfas- 
sungen sind’), but I prefer the above rendering. Cp. 8 (6). 1. 1316 b 
34, €re Se wept HOopas te kal cwrnpias Tdv TodiTELar, ek Tolwy Te yiverat Kat dia 
tivas aitias, eipnta: mpdrepov. We are not prepared in the passage 
before us for the separate treatment of the way in which monarchies 
are destroyed and preserved which we find in 7 (5). 10-12. 

25. For tatra referring to fem. substantives, see Vahlen on Poet. 
4. 1449 a 7, and see notes on 1263 a 1 and 1291 a 16. 

27. Asto the Third and Fourth Chapters see vol. i. Appendix A. 
We look to these chapters for an answer to the inquiry suggested 
inc. 2, 1289 b 12-14 and in c. 1. 1289 a 7-11 and 20 sqq,, the 
inquiry how many varieties of each constitution, and especially of 
democracy and oligarchy, there are, and, as has been said above on 
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1289 b 12, we find in them some sort of answer to this question, 
but the answer which we find in them is by no means distinct, and 
the main aim of the two chapters seems rather to be to explain 
why there are many constitutions (an inquiry for which we have 
not been prepared in the opening chapters of the Book, though it is 
referred to in c. 13. 1297 b 28 sqq. as having been dealt with), and 
at once to account for and to disprove the view that there are only 
two constitutions, democracy and oligarchy, a heresy of which we 
hear nothing in cc. 1 and 2. A further defect of the Third and 
Fourth Chapters is that (as has been pointed out in vol. i. p. 495, 
note 1, and Appendix A: see also below on 1290 b 21-24) they 
give mutually inconsistent accounts of the parts of the State without 
distinctly substituting the one for the other. The first discussion 
traces the variety of constitutions to a variation in the way in which 
office is distributed to the different kinds of djyos and yrepio, the 
second to a variation in the combinations made of the various 
forms assumed by the cultivators, artisans, deliberators, judges, 
and other necessary parts of the State. According to the first 
discussion, again, the reason why democracy and oligarchy are 
thought to be the only two constitutions is that the one represents 
the rule of the many and the other the rule of the few, and that the 
remaining constitutions are deviation-forms of these, while accord- 
ing to the second the reason is that a constitution implies the rule 
of a distinct class and the only necessarily distinct classes in 
a State are the rich and the poor, the former ruling in oligarchy 
and the latter in democracy. It is more easy to see that these 
chapters are unsatisfactory as they stand than to say how it happens 
that they are not more satisfactory than they are. There seems to 
be little doubt that both of them are from Aristotle’s pen—it is, 
indeed, possible that, as has been pointed out above on 1289 a 30, 
a reminiscence of a passage in the Fourth Chapter (1291 a 24 sqq.) 
is contained in 4 (7). 9.1329 a 2-5—but it is difficult to think that 
he intended the two disquisitions, c. 3. 1289 b 27-c. 4. 1290b 20 
and c. 4. 1290 b 21-1291 b 13, to stand together in the text of 
the Politics. He may have written the second of these disquisitions 
in the margin of his manuscript of the Politics with the intention of 
substituting it for the first, or with the intention of using the two 
disquisitions as materials for a third, which would take their place 
on a final revision of the work, and an editor, finding the manuscript 
in this state and misinterpreting Aristotle’s purpose, may have 
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added whatever was necessary to make a connected whole of them. 
Throughout the Sixth (old Fourth) Book there is much to suggest 
the suspicion that an editor’s hand has been at work, piecing 
together materials which Aristotle had left inan unconnected state, or 
which at any rate were unconnected, whatever the cause. Susemihl 
brackets as interpolated the entire passage 1289 b 27-1291 b 13, 
but then the succeeding sentence 1291 b 14, Gre peév ody eioi modereiar 
mrelovs, kai did tivas airias, etpnrar mpdrepov, ceases to have anything to 
refer to, unless we take it to refer to 3. 6. 1278 b 6 sqq. Besides, 
1291 b 16, davepdv d€ rodro Kai éx Tay eipnuévwr, appears to refer to 
1289 b 32 sqq. 

Too pev ofy x.7.A. Mev ody has nothing to answer to it. Other 
explanations why there are more constitutions than one are to be 
found in 3. 6-7, in 4 (7). 8. 1328 a 37 sqq., and in 7 (5). 1.13014 
25 sqq. In these passages Aristotle shows that there are more 
constitutions than one, and why this is so, but he does not show 
how large the number of possible constitutions is. He shows in 
3. 6-7 that six constitutions exist, for rule may be in the hands of 
one man, or a few, or many, and the one, the few, or the many may 
rule for the common advantage or for their own, and elsewhere he 
shows that rule may be awarded for virtue, as in kingship and 
aristocracy, or for military virtue, as in polity, or for wealth, as in 
oligarchy, or for free birth, as in democracy, or it may be won by 
force and deceit, as in tyranny. But now he shows that the 
number of possible constitutions is not limited to six, but is very 
large. Constitutions, he now tells us, vary in relation to the parts 
of the State; these parts vary and rule is distributed among the 
varying parts in a varying way (c. 3), or the varying parts are 
combined in a varying way (c. 4). It may be noted that the ex- 
planations given in the chapter before us and in the succeeding 
chapter do not seem to account for the existence of kingship and 
tyranny. 

29. éweita wddw «tA. Cp. c. 11. 1295b 1 sqq., and contrast 
8 (6). 3. 1318 a 30 sq. 

81. kal tdv edwdépwr dé k.7.X., ‘and indeed of the well-to-do and the 
poor the one part, [the well-to-do, | heavy-armed, and the other part, 
[the poor, ] without heavy arms.’ Cp. 7 (5). 6. 1305 b 33, where oi 
émdira are distinguished from 6 djyos, and 8 (6), 7.1321 a 12, 70 
yap émhurixdy rev eirdpwv €oTl waGddov } tov dnépwv. Yet see note on 
1294a 41. Aristotle cannot mean to say that a part both of the 
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well-to-do and of the poor was heavy-armed and a part not, for 
surely none of the well-to-do would be évomho.. 

32. kal Tov pév yewpytkdy Sijpov SpGpev dvra, Tov 8 &yopatoy, tov 
8é Bdvaugoy. Aristotle usually divides the demos into four classes, 
not three—cultivators, artisans, traders, and day-labourers (8 (6). 7. 
1321 a 5 sq.)—or into five, if we add herdsmen and shepherds (8 
(6). 4. 13192 19-28). In 6 (4). 4. 1291 b 18 sqq. he adds 76 mepi 
thy Oddarrav and rd py e€& dpporépwv modirav éedevOepov. Thus he 
omits in the passage before us day-labourers and herdsmen and 
shepherds, to say nothing of the two last-named classes. See note 
on 1319 a 24, and as to the dyopaioe note on 1291 a 4. 

33. kal tOv yvwpiwwy x«.t.A. Here,’ as often elsewhere, the 
antithesis to 6 Ojos is of yrwpyuor, a wide term including not only 
oi movown, but also those whose claims were based on birth or 
virtue (cp. c. 4. 1291 b 28 sqq. and 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 38 sqq.). See 
note on 1304 b 1. 

34. Kai kad tov TAOGTOV Kat TA peyeOn THs Odctas. Bonitz (Ind. 
357 b 34) remarks as to the first «ai, ‘Ad xai praeparativum post 
aliquod intervallum ér referri videtur in Pol. 6 (4). 3. 1289b 34, 
40. Ta peyéOn rhs ovcias is probably added to make it clear in 
what sense 6 mAodros is here used, for the word was sometimes 
used in the sense of 9 dpery ris krnoews (1. 13. 1259b 20). For 
the absence of xara before ra peyéOn see critical note on 1330 b 31. 

835. otoy immotpopias, sc. duapopd éort. For the genitive of Epex- 
egesis, see note on 1322b 5 and Riddell, Apology of Plato, p. 124, 
who quotes Apol. 29 B, dpa6ia . . .atrn 9 émoveidiatos, 7 Tod vler Oar 
<idévar d ovk oidev, and other passages. For the fact mentioned 
cp. 8 (6). 7. 1321.a 11, ai 8 inmorpopia rev paxpds ovcias Kextnéevey 
ciciv: 6 (4). 13. 1297 b 16 sqq.: Xen. Ages. 1. 23. Why were 
rich men alone able to rear horses? We never find the same 
thing said of the rearing of horned cattle or sheep (cp. 1. 11. 
1258b 14), or even of mules. The reason must be that horses 
were used in ancient Greece mainly for war, racing, or similar 
purposes, and that it did not pay to keep them. 

36. Sidmep x.t.A. The sense is—and hence it was that in ancient 
times States whose strength lay in their cavalry were ruled by the 
wealthy, for the wealthy alone could rear horses, and that oligarchies 
existed in them. Aristotle’s language implies that this was not as 
much the rule in later days, though it would seem that even in later 
days the more pronounced type of oligarchy found a congenial 
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home in States whose territory was suited to cavalry (8 (6). 7. 
1321 a 8 sqq.). 

38. éxpavto 8é «.7.A., ‘and they were in the habit of using 
horses for their wars with their neighbours.’ It would be difficult 
in early times to transport horses by sea for use in distant 
campaigns. The fact stated shows how important horses were to 
the State, and explains why supremacy in the State fell to those 
who were able to keep them. Wars with neighbours were more 
trying and more full of peril than any others (Demosth. Olynth. 2. 
21: De Cor. c. 241). For one thing it was easy during such wars 
for slaves to desert en masse (C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant., ed. Bliimner, 
4. p. 89). For xpijoGa mpos robs moheyous, cp. 2. 6. 1265 a 22, Tovovrois 
xpioOar mpos Tov médenov Srrus, and Aristot. Fragm. 499. 1559 4 31, 
’ApurroréAns O€ now ev TH AaxeSapovier modwteia xpjobat Aaxedatpoviovs 
gowxide mpds rods modépous. The sentence would be improved if the 
second mpés were omitted (for médepos dorvyeiray cp. 4 (7). 10. 13304 
17 Sq.), but see note on 1328a 19. We have in ’A@. Hod. c. 35, 
if the text is correct, ¢« mpoxpirav ék ray xiMov. 

39. As to the oligarchy of the Hippobotae at Chalcis see Strabo, 
p- 447 (Aristot. Fragm. 560. 1570 a 40 sqq.), and as to the oligarchy 
of the Knights at Eretria see 7 (5). 6.1306. 35 sq. The Thessa- 
lians were inmorpépot (Heraclid. Pont. ap. Athen. Deipn. 624 c-e). 
As to Magnesia on the Maeander we read in [Heraclid. Pont.] 
De Rebuspubl. c. 22, immorpépor 8 ciaiv, dy rpdmov cai Korkopanor, 
medidda x@pay €xyovres. In trav dAAwv Todi wept Thy ~Aciay there is 
no doubt a reference to Colophon (cp. Strabo, p. 643): Cyme 
also is probably among the cities referred to ({Heraclid. Pont.] 
De Rebuspubl. c. 11. 6). See notes on 1297 b 16 and 13214 8. 
Caria is said to be unsuitable for cavalry in Xen. Hell. 3. 4. 12 
(cp. Julian, Or. 7. 205 D), and though this cannot have been true 
of the lower part of the valley of the Maeander, Aristotle is 
probably not speaking in the passage before us of most of the 
Greek cities of Caria. No doubt also he is not speaking of the 
islands off the coast of Asia Minor. 

40. ét x.t.A. Cp. Plato, Laws 711 D, peyddats rect duvacteias, 7 
kata povapxiay Suvactevotaas i) Kata mArovrwv imepoxas dcahepotoas 
yevov. 

1. «dy ef 1. 8) «.1.. To what is this a reference? According 
to Susemihl (Sus.%8, Appendix, p. 366), to 4 (7). 7. 1328a 17-9. 
1329 39, and it is true that rovrey yap «rd, (1290 a 3 sqq.) may 
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refer to 4 (7). 9. 1328b 29 sqq., but we hear nothing in 4 (7). 
7-9 of a diadopd rv yrwpipwy xara yévos, or indeed of dicadopai rev 
yropiper of any kind. Is not the reference rather to 3. 12. 1283 a 
148qq.? See vol. ii. p. xxv. 

3. rovTwy yap tay pepdv x.t.., ‘[for these parts are the cause 
of the existence of a plurality of constitutions,] for sometimes all 
of them share in the constitution, and sometimes a smaller number 
of them and sometimes a larger.’ In democracy, for instance, all 
kinds of yv@pimoc and all kinds of demos share in the constitution 
(4 (7). 9. 1328b 32 sq.), while in the more extreme forms of 
oligarchy only immorpédo: share in it. 

7. wodttela péev yap «.7.A. This is added to explain and justify 
what has just been said, that the existence of parts of the State 
differing in kind involves the existence of constitutions differing in 
kind. A constitution is an ordering of the parts of the State in 
relation to their participation in magistracies. One constitution 
gives the magistracies to the rich, another to the poor, another to 
rich and poor together, and constitutions differ according as they 
give the magistracies to one part of the State or to another. I repeat 
here for the sake of convenience the translation of the passage 
already given in vol. i. p. 566—‘ for a constitution is the ordering 
of the magistracies of the State, and this ordering all men distribute 
among themselves either according to the power of those who are 
admitted to political rights or according to some common equality 
subsisting among them—I mean, for example, the power of the poor 
or the rich—or some power common to both. Thus there will 
necessarily be as many constitutions as there are ways of ordering 
the magistracies of a State according to the relative superiorities 
and differences exhibited by the parts.’ For xara rw’ airév iodrnra 
counv, cp. Plato, Laws 695 C, vépous néiov bépevos oikeiy iodrntd tiva 
cownpy eiopépov, and Pol. 6 (4). 11. 1296a 29 sqq., in addition to 
3. 6. 12794 9, drav 9 Kar iodrnta Tay TodiTOy GuVerTHKVia Kai Kal 
opornta, and other passages referred to in vol. i. p. 566, note r. 
With rév drdper 4 rév eixdépor I supply riv ddvapw, and with 4 Kowny 
rw’ apo I supply divayw. In 12, kara ras bmepoyas kat kara Tas 
di:apopds rv popiar, it is implied that constitutions vary both according 
to the superiorities (in wealth, birth, or virtue, or in numbers) 
possessed by this or that part of the State and according to the 
differences between the parts (for instance, the yvopyuoc may be 
ydptpot kara mAovroy OF Kara yévos OF Kar’ dperqv, and the demos may 
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be agricultural or trading or artisan). Tév popioy is emphatic. 
Each constitution reflects a difference in the parts of the State and 
the way in which office is assigned to them. For xara tas tmepoxas, 
cp. 3.17. 1288 a 22 sq.and 6 (4). 4.1291 b 11, Sate kai ras rodereias 
xara tas bmepoxds Tovrwy Kabsoraot, Kai S00 modireiae Soxodow eivat, 
Snpoxparia Kai ddvyapxia: 7 (5). 9. 1310421: 6 (4). 12. 1296 b 26 
sqq. 

18. pdédtora 8é BSoxodow etvar Sto . . . 16. ddryapxia. For the 
structure of the sentence see note on 1253 b 35-37. Demo- 
sthenes took this view (vol. i. p. 494, note 1). Nothing is said 
about monarchy, but perhaps the inquirers here referred to regarded 
it as a form of oligarchy. Those who viewed 7 kar’ dperny dcadopa 
as a duapopa trav yrepipeoy (1289 b 40 sqq.) would naturally be led to 
class dpworoxparia as a kind of oligarchy; Aristotle himself, in fact, 
admits in 7 (5). 7. 1306b 24 that it is ddcyapyia wos. Polities, 
again, were accounted democracies in early times (6 (4). 13. 1297 b 
24). Not many, however, can have held the view that there were 
only two constitutions, for we are told in c. 7. 12934 35 sqq. 
that the existence of four constitutions—monarchy, oligarchy, 
democracy, and the so-called aristocracy—was recognized by all, 
though polity was generally ignored. There is a reference to 
the opinion that there are only two winds in Meteor. 2. 6. 364 a 
1g sqq. and in Strabo, p. 29, where Posidonius is quoted as saying 
that it was not accepted by Aristotle or by Timosthenes (a Rhodian 
writer of the first half of the third century s.c.) or by the 
astronomer Bion. Some held that there were only two elements 
and not four (De Gen. et Corr. 2. 3. 330b 13, of & ev@ds dv0 ma- 
ovvres, Gormep Tlappevidns mip Kal ynv, Ta peTa&d piypata Trowvot TovTay, 
oiov dépa kat tp), and some recognized only two Greek dialects, 
identifying the ancient Attic dialect with the Ionic and the Doric 
with the Aeolic (Strabo, p. 333). In the same way some studied 
dichotomy in their divisions of animals (De Part. An. 1. 2. 642 b 
5 sqq-). This tendency would be favoured by the influence of 
Heraclitus’ teaching (see Plut. De Trang. An. c. 15). But the 
view that there were only two constitutions, democracy and 
oligarchy, may well have been suggested by the fact that most 
constitutions in ancient Greece were democratic or oligarchical 
(c. 11. 1296 a 228q.: 7 (5). 1. 1301 b 39 8q.), just as the view that 
there were only two winds, the North and the South, may well have 
been suggested by the fact that the wind blew oftenest from these 
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quarters (Meteor. 2. 4. 361a 6: cp. Theophrast. Fragm. 5. 2 
Wimmer). 

15. odtw kai tay modttevav SUo, sc. <ldn doxet clvat: Cp. 20, Kal yap 
exet Tibevrar €tdn Svo. 

18. dowep év tots mvetpact K.t.d4. Cp. Meteor. 2. 6. 364 a 19, 
Shas b€ ra pév Bdpea tovrwy KaNeira, Ta dé véria, mpooridera dé Ta 
bev Ceppupixa tO Bopéa (Wruxpdrepa yap Sia 7d amd Svopev mveiv), vor@ bé 
Ta amnduorikd (Gepydrepa yap TG dm’ dvarodijs rveiv), For the reversal 
in the order of the words, rv per Cépupoy rod Bopéov, tod S€ vérov rév 
evpov, Cp. 27—29 and see note on 1277 4 31. 

19. tod Bopéou, sc. «ios. 

24. ddyOgotepovy Sé Kai BeAriov as Hpets Sreihopev x.7.A. The 
inquirers criticized by Aristotle regarded democracy and oligarchy 
as the forms of constitution of which the rest are deviations, but 
Aristotle is always inclined to point to a mean form as the best and 
to regard the extremes between which it lies as deviations from it. 
Each of the moral virtues, for instance, is a peodrns between two 
extreme states which are deviations from it (Eth. Nic. 2. 5. 1106b 
247 sqq.: 2. 9. 1109b 18, 6 puxpdy rov ed wapexBaivwr), and the 
Dorian mode is a midway mode between two deviation-forms 
(Pol. 5 (8). 5. 13404 42 sqq.). That the correct form of constitu- 
tion assumes only one or two shapes, while the deviation-forms 
are many, is quite what we should expect: cp. Eth. Nic. 2. 5. 
1106 b 28, ére rd pev duaprdvey woddaxas eoriv (rd yap Kakdv Tod 
dreipov, ws of Tv0aydpeiot eikagov, ro 5 ayabdv rod memepacpévov), rd dé 
xatopOodv povayas, where Aristotle follows Plato, Rep. 445 C, & pev 
elvat eidos Ths aperfs, dmeipa dé ris Kaxias. Cp. also 7 (5). 1. 13014 
26 sqq., where the existence of a multiplicity of constitutions is 
traced to the fact that men err (dpapravdyrev)'in their attempts to 
realize 75 Sikavoy cai rd Kar dvadoyiav toov. ’AAnOéarepoy Kal Bédriov, 
because it is better so to classify constitutions as to give prominence 
to the best. ‘Qs pets Sueidoper, i.e. in c. 2, where dpiroxparia 
and Baovela are said to be the best constitution, and oligarchy, 
democracy, and tyranny to be deviation-forms (1289 a 38, b 9). 
Aristotle, however, speaks in the passage before us as if the polity 
was also a deviation-form, but this is probably by inadvertence ; 

he speaks more exactly in c. 8. 1293 b 23 sqq. Plato had already 
said in Rep. 445 D, 449 A, that the best constitution may take the 
form either of a kingship or of an aristocracy, and that all other 
constitutions are deviation-forms of it. Aristotle’s teaching in 3. 7. 
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1279 b 4 sqq. (cp. 6 (4). 2. 1289a 26-30) is different (see vol. i. 
p- 218). 

27. ddtyapxixdas pév «tA. Oligarchy is here compared with 
tense modes like the mixo-Lydian (5 (8). 5. 1340a 42 Sqq.) and 
democracy with relaxed modes like the softer variety of the Ionian. 
The metaphor recurs in 7 (5). 4. 1304a 20 sqq. and in Plut. 
Pericl. c. 15, Coriolan. c. 5 sud fin., and Lycurg. c. 29 sud jin. 
Cp. also ’A@, Hod. c. 26. 1. 2, pera 8€ radra cuvéBawev avieoPar paddov 
tiv wodirelay dia Tors mpobtpws Snpaywyovvras, and Demosth. c. 
Androt. c. 51, mdvra mpadrepa eorw év Snpoxparia. 

80. O8 Set Sé TYOévar Sypoxpariay x.7.A. In reves Aristotle prob- 
ably refers among others to Plato, who had said in Polit. 291 D, 
EE. kat pera povapxiay eimot tis dy, oipar, thy bd Tov Odlywov Suvacrteiay. 
NE. 20. més & of; ZE. tpirov S€ oxjpa modirelas ovy 7 Tov mdyOous 
dpxn, Snpoxpatia rovvopa xAnOeica; The reason why Aristotle takes 
so much pains here to correct this definition of democracy and 
oligarchy appears to be that he holds that it tends to facilitate the 
error of reducing all constitutions to these two forms. He seeks, 
therefore, to show that democracy and oligarchy cannot be defined 
as forms in which supremacy falls to the majority or to the few, or 
even (though we thus approach nearer to the truth) as forms in 
which supremacy falls to éAev@epia or to wealth; they are rather 
forms in which the ¢Aed@epo being a majority, and the rich being 
a few, rule. Two things (¢AevOepia and superior numbers), or even 
three, if we add poverty, must be conjoined in those who are 
supreme in a democracy, and two things (wealth and paucity), or 
three, if we add high birth, in those who are supreme in an 
oligarchy. If we thus define democracy and oligarchy, it becomes 
impossible to group all constitutions under these two heads and to 
treat polity as a kind of democracy and aristocracy as a kind of 
oligarchy, for in the polity the hoplites rule, who do not belong to 
the poorer class, and in the aristocracy rule falls not to wealth or 
to high birth, but to virtue. It is evident, then, that this inquiry as 
to the true definition of democracy and oligarchy is not altogether 
out of place here, looking to what precedes it, but we are surprised 
that no notice is taken in it of the similar inquiry in 3. 8, especially 
as a different definition of democracy and oligarchy is there arrived 
at, and one which takes fuller account of the difficulties of the 
question. For if in a democracy the free-born and poor being 
a majority rule, and in an oligarchy the rich and noble being few 
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in number rule, what are we to call the constitutions in which the 
free-born and poor not being a majority rule, and those in which 
the rich and noble not being few rule? They cannot be called 
democracies, nor can they be called oligarchies. This difficulty 
is considered and solved in 3. 8, but it is neither considered nor 
solved in the chapter before us. It should be noted that, notwith- 
standing what he says here and in c. 8. 1294 a 11 sqq., Aristotle 
takes 16 kipioy eivar 7d Sé£éay Trois mretoow as a mark of democracy in 
1291 b 37 sqq., in 7 (5). 9. 1310 a 28 sqq., and in 8 (6). 2. 1317b 
4 sqq. (cp. 8 (6). 3. 1318 a 18 sqq., 24 sqq.). 

31. dmhds ottws, ‘in this unqualified way’: cp. Plato, Gorg. 
468 C (where Stallbaum translates, ‘ sic simpliciter, ita ut nihil aliud 
respiciamus ’), Protag. 351 C, and other passages referred to by 
Ast, Lex. Platon. s. v. ém\és. 

kal yap év Tats ddtyapxlats Kal TavtaxoU Td mov pepos Kuptoy, i.e. 
TO mhéov pépos Tev perexdvT@v THs Todurelas (Cp. C. 8. 1294 a II Sqq.). 

835. tots tpiakootors kal wévnow k.T.A., ‘to those who are but three 
hundred in number and poor, though free-born’ (or perhaps ‘ of 
citizen-birth’) ‘and alike in all other respects.’ For rots tpuaxocious 
kat mévnow, cp. 8 (6). 3. 1318 a 25, Ta rev mAovoiwy Kal €Aarréver, and 
6 (4). 16. 1300b 22, 7d mept rdv idiov ovvaddaypdrov kal éxdvTov 
péyeOos, and Polyaen. Strateg. 5. 47, tods mévyras Kal mefods trois 
evmdpots Kat immedou ovveKpovoer. 

37. toUrous, i.e. the members of the méds in which this is the 
case. 

ei wévytes pev SdLyou elev, Kpeitrous Sé «.7.d., ‘if there were 
a few men poor but stronger,’ etc. 

39. Thy TovadTHy, SC. wodureiav. For similar omissions see notes 
on 1266b 1 and 12794 9. 

8. ehedOepor pev yap moddol, mAovoror 8 SALyou, ‘for there are 
many free-born, but few rich.’ 

4.xat yap av «.t.d., ‘for otherwise,’ etc. (i.e. if we define 
oligarchy as the rule of a few). 

5. twes. Herodotus says (3. 20: see above on 1282 b 27) that 
the Ethiopians chose their kings in this way (Schneider, Eaton). 
The case, however, which Aristotle is imagining is the choice not 
of kings, but of magistrates for their stature. In Hist. An. 2. 1. 
4994 20, domep déyovoi twes, Herodotus (3. 103) is similarly 
referred to. 


A 


# Kata Kdéddos. For the choice of kings on this principle, see 
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(with Schneider, Eaton, and Sus.’) Athen. Deipn. 566 c, Strabo, 
pp. 699 and 822, and Nic. Damasc. Fragm. 142 (Miiller, Fr. Hist. 
Gr. 3. 463), but these passages refer to kings, not magistrates. 

7. od8€ TovTots pdvoy, i.e. mAovT@ Kal eAevOepia. 

8. Add’ émel «.7.X., ‘but since there are more elements than one 
both in a democracy and in an oligarchy, we must add this further 
distinction that,’ etc. It is implied that democracy does not exist 
unless all its elements (the free-born, the many, and the poor) are 
present in the ruling class, nor oligarchy, unless all its elements 
(the rich, the few, and the noble) are present in the ruling class. 
Ajpos here = dnuoxparia, as in 1290 b 1 and c. 3. 1290a 16. For 
the expression pépra rod Sypou Kai ris ddvyapxias, Cp. 8 (6). 4. 13194 
24, Ta & Gdda TANG Tavra cyeddv, €& Sv ai Aourat Snpoxparia cuvecract, 
TOAKG avrdérepa rovrwy, The elements ‘of a democracy or an 
oligarchy seem here to be the elements of which the dominant 
class in each is composed. The term péproy ris rodretas is other- 
wise used in c. 14. 1297 b 37, c. 15. 1299 a 4, and 7 (5). 1. 1301 b 
22. For mAciova neut. plur. (not meio), cp. c. 2. 1289 b 13. The 
neuter plural substantive pdpia is followed, as often elsewhere, by 
a verb in the plural. 

9. of éded@epor must here mean ‘those of full citizen-birth.. In 
Apollonia on the Ionian Gulf (for xéAw@ is to be supplied, see note 
on 1329 b 20) and in Thera no one seems at one time to have been 
accounted of full citizen-birth who was not a descendant of the 
earliest settlers. "Hoav, 12, implies that this was no longer the case 
in Aristotle’s day. Compare 3. 2. 1275 b 23 sqq., where we read 
that there were those who denied the name of citizen to any one 
who could not trace back his origin to two or three or more citizen 
grandfathers. Apollonia and Thera in a similar spirit required of 
those who held office a pedigree reaching back to the very founda- 
tion of the colony. Oligarchy in these two cities was evidently of 
an old-world type, based on nobility of birth rather than on wealth. 
Apollonia was in many respects a kind of foil to its neighbour 
Epidamnus; it was an edvoperdrn wddus (Strabo, p. 316), whereas 
Epidamnus was famous for its civil broils (Thuc. 1. 24. 3). It was 
situated nearly seven miles from the sea, and more than one mile 
from the river Aous (Strabo, ibid.), whereas Epidamnus was a seaport ; 
unlike Epidamnus, it kept strangers at a distance, just as Sparta did 
(Aelian, Var. Hist. 13. 15, ére’Amo\Nonarar EeymAacias emotouy Kata TOY 
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12. ot Siapdpovres Kar’ edyéverov kal mpdro. katacxdvTes Tas 
Garouktas. Kai seems here to be explanatory; nobility in these two 
States was based on descent from the earliest settlers, for mparou 
Katacxovres Tas admouias no doubt includes the descendants of the 
original settlers, as well as the original settlers themselves. 0% 
mp@to. katacxdvres Tas dmouxias were the founders not only of the 
State but of its worships (Rhet. ad Alex. 3. 1423 36, kai dru rav 
mpeteyv oikiCdvTwv tas modets Kal Tois OGeois iSpvcapéevay Ta tepa pddvota 
det Siapevery Tas rep Tos Geos émtuedeias). Compare the monopoly 
of the more important offices at Thurii by the Sybarite element in 
its citizen-body (Diod. 12. 11.1: Pol. 7 (5). 3. 1303 a 31 Sqq.), and 
similar distinctions within the citizen-bodies of some Phoenician 
settlements (Freeman, Sicily, 1. 294). The same thing happened 
at Venice according to Machiavelli, Discorsi sopra la prima Deca 
di Tito Livio, 1. 6 zt. ‘As a great number of people were forced 
to retire into those isles where Venice now stands, and the multitude 
at last increased to such a degree that it became necessary to make’ 
some laws, in order to live peaceably and securely together, they 
established a form of government, and assembling frequently in 
council to deliberate on the affairs of the city, when they thought 
they were numerous enough to form a State, they ordained that 
nobody that should come thereafter to live amongst them should 
have any share in the government; and in course of time, when 
a sufficient number of inhabitants outside the government had 
settled in the place to give distinction to those who governed, 
they called themselves Gentlemen, and the others men of the 
People’ (Farneworth’s Translation with some modifications). 
Compare the way in which in the South African Republic 
the Boers have excluded the Uitlanders from full participation in 
the suffrage. 

14. édtyou dvres wokdOv. For this use of the partitive genitive, 
cp. Plato, Tim. 39 C, rav & adrov rds mepiddous ovk évvevonkdres 
avOpwrot, TAnY ddiyou TAY TOAXNGY. 

oure dy of thovoror «.7.h., ‘nor if the rich rule [not because of their 
wealth, but] simply because they are more numerous than the poor, 
does an oligarchy exist.’ Cp. 3. 8. 1280 a I, dvayxaiov pév, dmrov dy 
dpxwor Sia mdodrov ay 7 eddrrous ay Te melous, eivar ravtTny ddvyapxiay, 
where &4 mdodrov is emphatic. As to the reading édyapyia see 
critical note on 1290 b rp. 

15. otov év KokopOvu 76 mahadv. For the fact cp. Athen. Deipn. 
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526asqq. The war with the Lydians referred to occurred during 
the reign of Gyges, who captured Colophon (Hdt. 1. 14), and 
therefore during the first half of the seventh century before Christ 
(Busolt, Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 2. 458). Colophon was not only strong 
in cavalry at the time of which Aristotle speaks, but also had 
a fleet (Strabo, p. 643). 

16. paxpav odctav. Cp. 8 (6). 7. 1321 a 11. 

18. kuptou THs dpxiis Gow, ‘have rule in their hands’: cp. 1290 a 
33, KUpioe THs moAtreias, and 35, uy petadidoiev dpyjs. The phrase is 
not a common one. For rijs apxyas cp. 4 (7). 8. 1328b 8, mpds re 
THY apXny. 

21. “Ori péev otv...24, mwédkwv. The first of these sentences is 
repeated in 1291 b 14 sq., and it is likely enough that the disquisition 
which finds a place between these two identical remarks is a subse- 
quent addition, whether it was inserted here by Aristotle or by some 
later hand. ‘The sentences from 21, 6ri pév ody, to 24, wdAw, look as 
if they had been added by some editor, who has sought to link 
together two inconsistent disquisitions on the plurality of constitutions 
found by him in Aristotle’s manuscript or among his papers. See 
note on 1289b 27. The inquiry just concluded is said to have 
shown that there are more constitutions than one and why—an 
inadequate account of its drift—and the inquiry now announced is 
said to be designed to show that there are more constitutions than 
‘those which have been mentioned’ and what they are and why 
this is so, but in reality the two inquiries deal with the same subject, 
though they are not at all in agreement (see note on 1289 b 27). 
Congreve, Sus., and others take ‘ the constitutions which have been 
mentioned’ (rév eipnuévor, 22) to be democracy and oligarchy, and 
certainly it is not easy to see what else the words can mean. But 
then it seems difficult not to attach the same meaning to réav 
elpnévoy modirerov in 37; yet, if we do so, we must conclude that the 
inquiry which commences in 22 is intended to prove, not that there 
are more kinds of constitution than democracy and oligarchy, but 
that there are many varieties of democracy and oligarchy. This, 
however, can hardly be what it is intended to prove, for it is a point 
to the proof of which a separate inquiry (1291 b 15-30) is devoted. 
We seem, therefore, to be compelled to fall back on the only 
alternative open to us, which is to explain rév epyuéver rodcreay in 
37 differently from rév cipnuévey in 22, and to take the former 
expression to refer to the six constitutions enumerated in c. 2. 
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1289 a 26-30, and the latter to refer to the two constitutions, 
democracy and oligarchy. 

23. thy eipnpevny mpdtepov, in c. 3. 1289 b 27. 

25. donep ody ei Ladou mponpovpeba AaPetv ety x.7.A. Eucken 
(Methode der Aristotelischen Forschung, p. 54) distinguishes this 
deductive mode of arriving at a classification of animals from the 
inductive method by which the classification of animals is arrived 
at which we find in Aristotle’s zoological works (for this see 
Dr. Ogle, Aristotle on the Parts of Animals, p. xxxiii). The two 
methods are mentioned side by side, as Eucken points out, in 
Top. 1. 8. 103 b 3 sqq. in reference to the inquiry contained in 
that passage how many kinds of rairdy there are. The teaching, 
however, of the text as to the nature of a zoological species agrees 
in the main with that of the zoological works. Both there and here 
Aristotle bases identity of species on identity of parts: see Ogle, 
p- 148, who says, ‘When the individuals in a group are precisely 
alike in all their parts, the group is a species,’ and p. 141, and cp. 
Hist. An. 1. 6. 491a 14 sqq. and De Part. An. 1. 4. 644b 7 sqq. 
We note, indeed, one difference between the passage before us and, 
the teaching of the zoological works, for while in them we are told 
that a difference in any one part suffices to produce a difference of 
species, we are told here that only a difference in a necessary part 
does so. The question then arises, what parts are necessary to an 
animal. The list of necessary parts here given is a good deal longer 
than that which we find in De Part. An. 2. 10. 655 b 29, maou yap 
trois (@ois Kai TeActos bv0 Ta dvaykadtata pépid eotw, 7 Te Séxovrat 
Thy Tpopiy kal 7 TO mepitr@pa apjnoovow, or in Hist. An. 1. 2. 488b 29, 
navrev © €oti rev Cewv kowa pdpta, @ S€xerar THY Tpopyy Kal eis 6 d€éxerac 
... pera S€ radra adda Kowa pédpia exer Ta TrEtoTa TOY Cov mpds TovTOLS, 
fh adinor 7d repirrapa tis tpopis [Kat 7 NapBdver|* ov yap raow bmdpyec 
rovTo, Kadeirar & 7 pev AapBaver, ordpa, eis O b€ déxerat, Kordia (where 
Aubert and Wimmer omit kai 7 AapBdver), or in Hepi vedrnros Kai ynpws 
2. 468 a 13, tprav de pepdy dvrav eis & Siaipetrar mayra ta Tédea Ta 
(dav, évds pev 7] Séxerar thy tpopny, évos & 1) TO TepttT@pa mpolerat, Tpitou 
d€ Tod pécov TovTwy, ToiTo ev pev Tois peyloras Tay (ov KadeiTa oT7bos, 
ev 5€ Trois GANos 70 avddoyov .. . daa F adrav eati mopevtixd, mpdoKerrat 
kal pdpia Ta pds TavTHY Thy Umnpeciay, ois Td Tay oloovaL KUTOS, OKEAN TE 
kat modes Kal Ta ToUToLs ExovTa THY adThy Svvayw, In the passage before 
us Aristotle appears rightly to mark off the parts which serve for 
locomotion from those which it is necessary that every animal should 
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possess. He can hardly mean that any and every difference in 
a necessary part suffices to constitute a difference of species, for in 
that case blue-eyed men would belong to a different species from 
black-eyed men. Bonitz (Ind. 151 b 54 sqq.) points out that ¢idy 
is used here and in 36. interchangeably with yévn, 33. See above 
on 1258b 32. 

mpatov has nothing to answer to it, for it does not seem to be 
taken up by mpds 8€ rotrous, 28; the second step, however, apparently 
is to point out the possible varieties of each part. A similar question 
arises as to the use of mparov in 7 (5). I. 1301 a 25 (see note). 

26. end te tv aicOytnpiwy. Organs of touch and taste are 
regarded by Aristotle as the most indispensable (De An. 3. 12. 
434b 11 sqq.): next come organs of smell. Aristotle doubts 
whether some animals possess organs of sight and hearing (Hist. 
An. 4. 8. 535.4 13 sqq-). 

27. 1 Tis Tpopis épyaoriKdy, i.e. the mouth: cp. Hist. An. 2. 5. 
501 b 29,68 edehas dddvras pev €xer rérrapas ed’ Exarepa, ois karepyaterat 
Thy tpopyy, and Tept vedrnros 3. 469 a 2, Pavepov roivuy Gre piay pev Twa 
€pyaciav 4 Tod oTdparos Aectroupyet Svvaus, érépay & 7 THs Kowias Tept THY 
Tpogyy. 

28. ots kwetrat popiots, like c. 5. 1292 b 8, dScmep yj rupawis ev rais 
povapyxias Kai mepl js TeAevTalas elopev Onpoxparias év rats Snuoxpariats. 

29. ei 8} tocadta [eiSy] pdovov. Cp. Eth. Nic. 3. 7. 1114b 12, 
where «i 6) ravr’ eoriv adnOn similarly refers back to what has 
preceded. I cannot follow Thurot and Sus. in reading «i dé in 
place of « 57. As to ei 87 see note on 1331 a 10, and as to [eidn] 
see critical note. Supply pépia with tocatra from popios, 28. 

30. otdpatdés twa mreiw yévn. So birds have a peculiar kind of 
mouth (Hist. An. 2. 12. 504a 19, ordua® of dpubes €xover peév troy dé 
otre yap xeiAn ovr’ dddvras €xovow, adda piyxos). As to differences in 
the xowia, see De Part. An. 3. 14. 674 a 21 sqq. ‘In homine pars 
motus est pes, in ave ala, in pisce pinna, et rursus in homine bini 
pedes, in beluis fere quaterni, et rursus in quaternis alii fissi, alii 
solidi’ (Giph. p. 431). As to rwd melo yern see note on 1319 b 34. 

32. TodTwv, Sc. rav diapopdy (cp. 34, Siahopas). 

33. mrelwo yévn Cgwv. In 25 we have (gov (not tder) dy. In 
just the same way we have in Plato, Rep. 445 D, mévre (rpdmor eit) 
modtre@v, and in Laws 735 A, dvo0 modureias €idn. 

tadtov Laov, ‘ the same kind of animal.’ 

35. ToUTwy, SC. Tay dcahopar. 
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ouvdvacpol, cp. Cc. 9. 1294b 1 sq. 

836. tod fwou. See note on 1286 b 17. 

87. Tov abtév Sé tTpdtmoy Kat Tav eipnpévwy TwoALTELoy, ‘and it is the 
same with the constitutions that have been mentioned’: i. e. there 
are as many kinds of them as there are possible combinations of 
the various forms of necessary parts of the State. For the gen. see 
above on 1253b 27. As to ‘the constitutions that have been 
mentioned’ see above on 21-24. Itis easy to see how differences in 
some of the parts of the State enumerated here (e.g. in the fighting, 
the judicial, the well-to-do, the deliberative, and the official classes) 
would cause a difference in the constitution, but how would 
differences in the cultivating or day-labouring class or in the class 
of artisans or shopkeepers do so? And to what differences in 
these classes does Aristotle refer? Probably he refers partly to 
differences in the relative numbers of these classes (for the effect of 
such differences on the constitution see c. 12. 1296 b 26 sqq.) and 
partly to differences in their composition. For instance, if the 
Bavavoor or the dyopaio. or the Ojres consisted to a large extent of 
persons open to exception on the score of their extraction (half- 
servile, it may be, or half-alien or illegitimate), and persons of this 
kind had access to the deliberative, the dicasteries, and the magis- 
tracies, the result would be that an advanced form of democracy 
would exist. 

39. Gotep eipntor modAdKts, In 3. 1.1274 b 38 sqq., 3. 12, 1283 a 
14 sqq., 6 (4). 3. 1289 b 27 sq., and 6 (4). 4. 1290 b 23 sq. 

év pev ody «.t.A. For the differences between this list of the 
necessary parts of a State and that given in 4 (7). 8, see vol. i. p. 97. 

40. of kadovpevor yewpyot. Here, as in 4 (7). 8. 1328 b 20 sqq., 
Aristotle omits from his enumeration herdsmen, shepherds, fisher- 
men, and hunters, though these also are providers of food; perhaps 
he is concerned both here and there only with those whose services 
cannot be dispensed with. Plato had spoken in the same way in 
Rep. 369 D. As to the expression oi xadovpevor yewpyoi see note 
on 1331 b 9. 

2. dy dvev médw d8uvarov oiketobar. We see from 3. 12. 1283 a 
20 sqq. (cp. 8 (6). 8. 1321 b 6 sqq.) that this phrase includes both 
the things without which a State cannot exist and the things without 
which it cannot exist nobly. 

3. tas dé eis tpuphy H 7d Kah@s Chv. ‘These are the two opposites 
to that which is necessary, for ra dvayxaia are contrasted both with 
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ra eis edoyNpooNY Kal Teprovoiay (4 (7). 10. 1329 b 27 sqq.) and with 
ra kadd (4 (7). 14. 1333 4 32 Sq). 

4. tptrov 8 dyopatov x.t.A. For the omission of the article before 
dyopaiov see critical note. For tas mpdcets kal ras dvds Cp. 1291 b 19, 
7d dyopaiov 7d Tepi Ovyy kai mpaow SiarpiBov: Eth. Eud. 1. 4.1215 a 31, 
xpnpatiorixas d€ (réxvas) tas mpds dyopas peév (dyopacers Sylburg, Sus.) 
kai mpdoes karndukds: Plato, Rep. 525 C, ovk avis otb€ mpacews xapw 
ds éundpous i) kamndous pederavras: and Xen. De Vect. 3.12. Neither 
ro ayopaioy nor 7o Onridy is included among the necessary parts 
of a wékus in 4 (7). 8. 1328 b 4 sqq., though it is afterwards implied 
that 76 @ntixév is among them (see vol. i. p. 97), but in 8 (6). 8. 
1321 b 14 sqq. buying and selling are treated as necessary incidents 
of life in a wéAus, and in the passage before us Aristotle goes farther 
and treats ¢umopo. and xdmndot as necessary classes. The term 
ro dyopaiov is used here apparently in a sense inclusive both of 
éumopo and of xamndor, but in Xen. De Vect. 3. 12 sq. (cp. Xen. 
Mem. 3. 7.6 and Plato, Rep. 371 D) éumopa are distinguished from 
dyopaiot, The dyopato: were so called because most selling was done 
in or near the agora (see Biichsenschiitz, Besitz und Erwerb, p. 469 
sq.). The Bdvavooi rexvirac and the 6jres, however, were frequenters 
of the agora as well as of dyopaio (8 (6). 4. 1319 a 28 sqq.). In 7d 
mepl Tas mpacets Kal Tas w@vds Kal Tas eumoptas Kal KamrnAelas ONE Tepi SEITVES 
for all the substantives because the things they represent are nearly 
akin. Compare the use of mepi in 4 (7). 6. 1327 b 16 sqq. and 
4 (7). 12. 1331 b 6 sqq. 

6. 1d OntKdv. The existence in ancient Greece of a numerous 
class of this kind deserves notice, for, according to Mommsen, Rém. 
Staatsrecht, 2. 474. 4, ‘the working of free persons for hire was 
confined in Italy within narrow limits.’ 

7. 8 tovTwv obSev Arrév éotw dvayKatoy bmdpxew. For the con- 
struction see note on 1329 a 35. 

8. ph yap «.7.d., ‘for is it not impossible that it should be meet 
to give the name of State to a State which is by nature the slave 
of others?’ For déwov eiva cp. 3. 14.1285 b178q. For the use of 
pn here see note on 1263a 41. As to the importance of valour 
to a State compare a Delphic response to Lycurgus quoted in Diod. 
7. 14. 2 and the comment of Ephorus in the next section, and also 
Ephor. ap. Strab. p. 480. 

9. Thy pice. SovAny, not Tvyn: Cp. I. 2. 1253a 3, 6 dmodss dd 
puow kal od dia tHynr. 
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10. adtdpxyns ydp 7 médis, Td 8é Soddov odk adrapkes. For the 
reversal in the order of the words see note on 1274 a 31. 

16 8€ S00ov ovK avrapkes. Cp. I. 2.12524 26-34, and 1. 5.1254 
b 20 sqq. 

ll. For év rH wodtteia see note on 1342432. The reference is to 
Rep. 369 B-371 E. For xouwpas, ody ixavis d¢ eipnrae Bonitz (Ind. 
S.V. konyyés) compares De Caelo, 2. 9. 290b 14 sq. and 2. 13. 295b 16. 

$yot yap 6 Lwxpdrns x.t.A. Contrast Eth. Nic. 9. 10. 1170b 31, 
ovre yap ék déka avOpwrey yévotr’ dy médus. 

14, wdédw 8€ mpootiOnow K.t.A. Cp. Rep. 370 D. 

16. éru 8 Eumopdy te kal kdawndov. Cp. Rep. 371 A-D. The 
word kdmmdos is often used by Plato, but*seldom by Aristotle, who 
here repeats it from Plato. It is omitted by mistake in the Index 
Aristotelicus. 

taita mdvta, neuter, though referring to men: see notes on 
1263a 1, 1289b 25, and 1307a 39, and Holden’s note on Xen. 
Oecon. 6. 13, réAAa ra toratra, who compares Demosth. Phil. r. 8, 
katéntnxe Tavta Tava, and refers to Jebb’s note on Soph. O. T. 1195. 
As to the order ratra mavra, not mavra ravra, see critical note on 
1282 a 40. 

yiverou, ‘comes to be’: cp. 7 (5). 4.1304 b 5, 7 (5). 6. 1305 a 39, 
and 8 (6). 1. 13174 24. 

17. Tis mpdrns Wodews, cp. 4 (7). 4. 1326b 7 sqq. 

ds TOV dvaykaiwy Te Xap Tacay WA oUverTynKULaY, GAN ob TOG 
Kahod paddov, taov te Seoudvny oxutéwy te Kat yewpyav. All that 
Plato says is that the mods comes into being for the supply of the 
physical needs of those who form it, and Aristotle himself describes 
the rods in I. 2. 1252b 29 as ywouévn rod Cay evexey, Still a real 
difference exists between them, for it is evident from the passage 
before us that in Aristotle’s view soldiers and judges and delibera- 
tors must find a place even in the mporn médus, whereas Plato thinks 
that soldiers need not, and says nothing about judges and deliber- 
ators. Plato’s language is open, in Aristotle’s opinion, to another 
objection also. It implies that shoemakers are as uecessary to 
a méds as Cultivators, which is far from being the case. 

19. 16 5é mpotrohepodv «.7.A. Cp. Rep. 373 D, ovkoty ris tev mry- 
ciov xdpas npiv dmotpyréov . . . Todepngoper dy) 7d pera TodTO, & TAavkov ; 
According to 4 (7). 8. 1328 b 7 sqq. a military force is necessary not 
only for defence against external foes, but also to control insub- 
ordinate members of the State. 
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20. mp 4... Katact@ow, See note on 1336 b 21. 

22. adda phy... 33. wodews. Cp. 3.12. 1283 a 19-13. 1283 a 
26 and 4 (7). 4. 1326a 16-25. For the necessity of a judicial 
authority within the State, cp. 4 (7). 8. 1328 b 13 sqq.: 1. 2. 
12534 378q.: 8(6). 8. 13224 5s8qq. For kai éy trois rérrapot Kal 
Trois drogocodv Kowevois, where év is not repeated, see note on 
1289 b 34. 

25. 4 Toadra, ‘parts of the aforesaid kind,’ i.e. xpjoma mpds 
monuTikov Biov, NOt mpds Hv dvayxaiay xpnow. For the contrast cp. 
T.. 5.1254 D 28:Sgq- 

27. Sixarogivns SixactiKys. Compare the account of 7 tis Tov 
Sixactay Suvdpews idia dpern given in Plato, Polit. 305 B. The refer- 
ence to the dccaootvn Sixaorixn possessed by judges and to the 
ctveois moAutixy possessed by deliberators serves to sharpen the 
contrast between judges and deliberators on the one hand and ra 
ele Ty dvayxaiay xpyow ovrteivovra On the other, and to suggest a 
resemblance between the former classes and the soul. 

76 Poudeuspevoy, SwEp oT cuvécews ToditiKAs Epyov. Cp. Eth. 
Nic. 6. 5. 1140 a 25, Soxei 6) Ppovipou eivar rd SivacGar caras Bovdrev- 
cacOa mepi ra abt@ ayaba Kal ovppéporra, od Kata pépos, otov rroia mpods 
bylevav, mpos ioxvv, GAdd Troia mpds 76 ed (Hv. I incline, looking to this 
passage, to translate ovveous modirixn here as ‘ political prudence,’ and 
not as ‘the political art, as Sus.’ Ind. s. v. 

28. kai tar cite x.7.X., ‘and whether these three kinds of work 
fall to separate classes or to the same persons makes no difference 
to the argument, for it often happens to the same persons to be 
hoplites and cultivators [and yet hoplites and cultivators are distinct 
parts of the State].’ For the construction ovSey diapéper etre. . . etre, 
cp. Rhet. 3. 15. 14164 5. 

31. kai taita Kal éketva, i.e. both parts contributing to political 
life and parts contributing to merely necessary uses, or in other 
words both parts which constitute the soul of the State and parts 
which constitute its body, 

32. 16 ye émdutixdy, ‘the hoplite force at any rate,’ whatever we 
may think of other branches of the fighting class, such as trireme- 
oarsmen: cp. 4 (7). 6. 1327b 8, odd yap abrods (i.e. rév vavriKdy 
dxAov) pépos etvar Sei THs TéAEws, 

33. €BSopov, The sixth part has not been named, and some 
think that a mention of it has been lost in a lacuna before ¢3Sopor, 
but probably the judicial authority (22 sqq.) is the sixth, notwith- 
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standing the renewed reference to it in 39 sq. That the rich are 
a necessary part of the State, we see from Dio Chrys. Or. 38 (2. 
130 R), «i d€ maoas pev rais médeot, pGddov dé rais peyddats, Set pev Kal 
Tay Trovoiwy, iva Kal yopnyaor kal ioripavru ravti Tra yevousopéva 
Samrayjpara, 

34. dySoov S€ «.7.A. Kai is explanatory, as often elsewhere. 
Hesych. (s. v. Sypsovpyéds), mapa trois Awpredow of dpyovtes, ra Snudova 
mparrovres: Etym. Magn. (s. v. Snpsoupyds), Snucoupyol d¢ ekadobvro mapa 
re Apyetors Kal Oecoadois of mepl ra rédy (see Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 
327- 3). 

35. Aertoupyoiv, See above on 127g a IT. 

36. tods Buvapyevous apxew, ‘those Who are fit to serve as 
magistrates’: cp. 1291 b 6 and 8 (6). 4. §318 b 32. 

AO. taita, i.e. rd BovdeverOar Kal kpivew rept Tay Sixalwy Tois dudt- 
aBnrodow. Sus.” (Note 1189) misses a reference to the work of ro 
mepi Tas dpxds Aevrovpyodv, but we often note an absence in the 
Politics of absolute completeness and precision. 

1. dvaykatoy Kal petéxovtas cival twas dpeTis TOV TWodLTUKay. 
These words have been interpreted in different ways. Some have 
taken rév rodurixay as in the genitive after twas: so Vet. Int. (‘ neces- 
sarium et aliquos politicorum esse participantes virtute’), Vict., 
Congreve, and Welldon. Sepulveda, however, following Aretinus 
and followed by Giph. and Schn., translates ‘ utique necesse est ut 
aliqui sint virtutis res civiles attingentis compotes,’ while Sus. (and 
perhaps Lamb.) takes ray mod:rxoy as in the genitive after dperjs, 
but makes the words masc. and not neuter. Sepulveda is probably 
right: cp. Plato, Laws 643 D, rédevov eivas tHe Tod mpdyparos dperis 
(Stallbaum, ‘ virtutis quam negotium ipsius postulat’). 

2. tas pev obvK.t.A. Cp. 4 (7). 9. 1328b25sqq. The cultivator 
in ancient Greece seems to have been sometimes also a handicrafts- 
man—an interesting fact. This is confirmed by Diod. 1. 74. 7, 
mapa pev yap rois ddAos (i.e. Other races than the Egyptian) ideiy gore 
rovs Texviras meph ToAAa TH Savoia mEeprom@pévous Kal Sid THY Treovegiay 
pi) pévovras TO mapdnay emi rhs idias épyacias’ vi pevy yap épamrovra 
yewpytas, oi 8 eymopias kowv@vodow k.t.A.: Cp. also Plato, Rep. 397 E, 551 
Esq. That cultivators and handicraftsmen were often also soldiers 
is well known. Mey ody is answered by ddd, 7. Avvdpers, ‘ powers’ 
or ‘capacities,’ such as the capacity to fight or to till the soil. 

5. évrimovodvton Sé kal Tis dperis mdvres, so that they would not 
admit that a separate class of men possessed of virtue is a necessary 
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part of the State. ‘Virtue also,’ as well as serving in war, tilling 
the soil, judging, etc. Cp. Eth. Nic. 9. 4. 1166. 10, mpds éavroy dé 
rovrov Exactov TH emveiket imdpxet, Tois 6€ Aoumois, 7 Tovodro moAapfa- 
vovow «iva, and 1166 b 3 sq., and also the sarcastic line of Cratinus 
(Inc. Fab. Fragm. 141: Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 2. 221), 

avipav dpictav maca yapyaiper mddus. 

6. kal tds TAelotas dpxds dpxew olovtat SivacOar, so that they 
would not admit that a separate official class is a necessary part of 
the State. That the demos did not claim a share in all offices, we 
see from [Xen.] Rep. Ath. 1. 3 (cp. Pol. 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 208q.). 
According to King George the Third (quoted by Bryce, American 
Commonwealth, 2. 484) ‘every man is good enough for any place 
he can get. 

7. 8d tadta pépy padvota etvar Soxet médews, of EUTrOpoL Kai OF 
&ropo. Taira, i.e. of mevdpevor kal of movrodyres, or, in Aristotle’s own 
words, of etmopot kal of dropor. Tatra (= obrot), like radra in 10, is 
attracted into the gender of pépy (cp. avry in 5 (8). 3. 1337 b 32). 
Aristotle on the contrary holds that a fighting class, judges, and 
deliberators are parts of the State in the fullest sense, and not the 
rich and the poor (1291 a 24 s8qq.). 

9. ému 8€ «7.4. As to ratra see preceding note. The rich and 
the poor are again referred to. Cp. 7 (5). 4. 1304 a 38, xwodvrac 
8 ai modtreiat kal drav rdvavtia eivar Soxodvta pépyn tis médews iodgy 
adAndots, ofov of mrovowe kai 6 Sjpos, and 7 (5). 8. 1308 b 25s8qq., 
where the dopo. and the evmopo are spoken of as avrixeiueva pdpra, 
’Evaytia is emphatic—not only parts of the State, as the rich and 
the poor have been said to be in 7 sq., but also opposite parts of 
the State, and it is into opposite parts embodying attributes which 
cannot be combined that a whole should be divided (cp. De Part. 
An. I. 3. 643 a 31, re rois dvtixeevors Suarpeiv’ Suahopa yap adArAous 
Tavtikeipeva, otov hevxdtys Kal peAavia Kal evOdtys Kat kapmuddrns). These 
inquirers, therefore, had something to urge in defence of their view, 
but they erred in supposing that all men have virtue and capacity 
for office. Besides, the rich and the poor are not as much opposites 
to each other as the good and the bad (7 (5). 3. 1303 b 15 sq.). 
For pépn .. . popiwy see note on 1339 b 38. 

ll. dote kai tas Todtteias k.7.d., “so that they [not only treat the 
rich and the poor as opposite parts of the State, but also],’ etc. 

kaTd Tas bmepoxds ToUTwy KkaPiotacr. Cp. 3. 17. 1288a 20-24 
and 6 (4). 11. 1296a 27-32. 
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14-30. That the first sentence of this passage repeats 1290b 21 
has been remarked already (see above on 1290b 21-24), The 
doctrine of c. 3 that the parts of the State are the various kinds of 
djpos and yropyo reappears here intact, notwithstanding the totally 
different account of the parts of the State given in c. 4. 1290 b 21- 
1291b 13 (see vol. i. Appendix A). Much of what is said in 
1291 b 14-30 has already been said with less detail in c. 3. 1289b 
27-1290a 2, and we hardly expect to find the ground gone over 
again. In severing the artisan class from 76 xepyyrixdy (19, 25) the 
passage before us differs from 3. 4. 1277a 38sqq.; it may also 
be not quite in accord with 1291 a 4 sqq.(see note on 21). We 
are surprised to observe that little or no account is taken of its 
teaching when the various kinds of democracy and oligarchy come 
to be distinguished in 1291 b 30-c. 6. 1293 a 34. 

15. dt 8 éotix.t.A. Plato in the Politicus (302 D sq.) had already 
distinguished democracy according to law from the opposite kind, 
and Isocrates (Areop. §§ 60, 70) had distinguished well constituted 
democracies from others. The Theban orator in Thuc. 3. 62. 4 
had implied that a distinction exists between an édryapxia icdvopos 
and a duvacreia dAtywv dvdpoy, and Plato in the Politicus (301 A) had 
marked off oligarchy according to law, which he calls aristocracy, 
from oligarchy not according to law. Isocrates implies that there 
are two kinds of oligarchy in Panath. § 132. Aristotle advances 
further in the same track. 

16. kai ék Tv eipnpévwy, ‘even from what has been already said’ 
(in c. 3. 1289 b 28 sqq.): cp. c. 6. 1292 b 23, && abrav rav elpnpévor 
gavepdv eorw. Aristotle says nothing here as to the other cause for 
the existence of different kinds of democracy which he points out 
in 8 (6). 1. 13174 22Sqq., a passage which may probably have 
been written later than that before us. 

18. otov Sjpou pev eidy «.t.A. In the terminology of the passage 
before us whatever does not fall under the head of of yrapiyor falls 
under that of 6 dijpos. ‘O Sijpos thus becomes a term of wide 
extension; it includes not a few who were by no means poor; 
many rexvira, for instance, were well-to-do (3. 5. 1278 a 24) and 
many éymopot. The péoo or moderately well-to-do, again, of whom 
we read in c. 3. 1289b 31, must here be reckoned among the 
demos. But the term 6 djyos is not always thus used. We some- 
times find it used in contrast not to of yrdpipo, but to of evmopor 
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The demos then becomes the part of the citizen-body which is not 
evropov, not the part which does not consist of yrepimor, and is 
consequently a less extensive class. In 7 (5). 4. 1304b 1 sq. 
and 6 (4). 12. 1297 a 128q., again, 6 djyos is opposed to of mdovaror, 
and in 6 (4). 11. 1296a 25 to of ras ovoias éxovres. The poorest 
classes within the demos would be the fishermen (Theocr. Idyll. 21. 
16) and the day-labourers (here called ré xepyyrixév). The trireme- 
oarsmen at Athens must also have been poor. A demos of trireme- 
oarsmen would be a demos of a very special type; it would have 
much more national feeling than a demos of €umopo: bent on gain 
and wandering from one seaport to another (see Herondas, 2. 
55 sqq-), but it would be somewhat inclined to war: cp. Diod. 18. 
10. 1, where we read of the Athenian assembly at the outbreak of 
the Lamian War, odd rots mAnbcow trepetyov of Tov mddenov alpovpevot 
kal ras Tpopas eiwbdres Cyew ek Tod puobopopeiv’ ois mor’ epyoey 6 Sidurmos 
Tov pev modepoy eipyryny imdpxew, thy dé eipnynv modepov (this, however, 
was said by Philip of the orators of the Athenian assembly: see his 
Letter to the Athenians, c. 19). There must have been a large 
contingent of trireme-oarsmen in the demos of Carthage, if Meltzer 
(Gesch. der Karthager, 2. 136) is right in thinking that the oarsmen 
and sailors of the Carthaginian fleet were taken as a rule and in 
the main from the demos. Aristotle includes the yewpyoi in his 
enumeration here, but not of voueis, as to whom see 8 (6), 4. 1319 a 
19 sqq. 

20. kai rovrou x.7.A. For the distinction between ro wopOpyeutixdv 
and 16 dduevrixdy, cp. Xen. Hell. 5. 1. 23, wodda kal Gdeevrixa (sc. 
mroia) €daBe kai mopOpycia avOparev peora Katandéorta and vycwy, and 
as to the class of vessels designated by the word wop6peia see Busolt, 
Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 3. 1. 483.8. Many Tenedians seem to have 
been employed as sailors in vessels carrying passengers from 
Tenedos or other islands to the mainland, or from one side of the 
neighbouring Hellespont to the other. Another city in which many 
of the inhabitants were similarly engaged was the Boeotian city of 
Anthédon on the Euripus (Pseudo-Dicaearch. De Graeciae Urbibus, 
C. 24, mpoonerovOdres mopOpois of mreioror Kai vavrnyoi: Miiller, Fr. 
Hist. Gr. 2. 259). AS to of ropOpevovres eis "EpvOpds in Chios see 
Busolt, Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 3. 1. 592. Biichsenschiitz (Besitz und 
Erwerb, p. 348) says, ‘as to the crews of trading vessels we have no 
information (fehlt es uns an Nachrichten), still it is probable that 
they consisted to a large extent of slaves,’ and he refers to Demosth. 
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in Apatur. c. 8, but it would seem from the passage before us that 
their crews often formed part of the demos and therefore must 
often have consisted of freemen and citizens. The Athenian orator 
Demades had been a vairys and a mopOpets (see Schafer, Demo- 
sthenes, 3. 1. 19. 4), and the lowness of his birth was a stock 
reproach to him. There was a proverb dé kémns ém Baya, indi- 
cating the length of the step from the one to the other. As to the 
fishermen of Tarentum, see Mr. A. J. Evans in the Journal of 
ffellenic Studies, 7. 35, and as to Byzantium, Dio Chrys. Or. 35, 
2. 73 R, épe 8y, rivas Arovs tov Kad’ Huds eddaipovas dkovoper ; 
Bufavriovs, xopav re apiornvy veyouevovs kai OdAarrav edxaprorarny’ Tis dé 
yas nednxacr Sia tiv dperiy rhs Oardrrns’ 7 per yap Sia paxpov déper Tov 
kaprov abrots Kal dei AaBeiv epyarapévous, 4 S€ adtébev pnd€ev rovncacw, 
Byzantium, as is well known, was a great centre for the tunny- 
fishery (Strabo, p. 320). The soil of Chios was rocky, and though 
its wine was good, its inhabitants must have been forced to live to 
a large extent by commerce, like those of Aegina (see note on 
1258 a 34) and other States in a more or less similar position (see 
note on 1326 b 26). The passage before us shows that, whatever 
may have been the case in earlier times (see Isocr. De Pace, § 48, 
Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 326 sq., 
and above on 1327 b 11), in Aristotle’s time many Athenian citizens 
served as oarsmen in the fleet. To éeumopixdy, however, must also 
have been a numerous class at the Peiraeus. 

21. xpynpatvotixdy, explained by eumopixdy in 24. Aristotle appears 
to be speaking of seafaring men on board merchant-ships ; it is not 
quite clear whether he includes gumopo: among them. If he does, he 
brings éumopoe here under the head of 76 rept rHv Oddarray, not under 
that of r6 dyopaiov, as in 1291 a 4Sqq. For the contrast of moXepexdv 
and xpnuariorixdy, Cp. I. g. 1258 a 10 sqq. 

25. 76 xepyytikdv, here apparently = 7d Oyrexdv, though in 3. 4. 
1277 a 38 sqq. of xepyqres include 6 Bavavoos rexvirns. 

76 puxpdav éxor ovotay, less than the yewpyot, who are grouped in 
c. 6. 1292 b 25 sq. with persons possessing perpiav otciav. 

26. 75 ph é& dudhotépwv wodttdv édedMepov, ‘that which is not 
citizen by both parents’: see vol. i. p. 248, note 1, and cp. c. 6. 
1292 b 39, where ¢AevOepor seems to answer to zoXérys in C. 4. 
1292 a3. Cp. also Diog. Laert. 6. 4, dvedc(sperds more ( Avrucbévns) 
cs odk ein ek dv0 edevdépar, “ odd yap éx dv0,” en, “ madatoriKdv, adda 
madaorixds eit.” At Athens, democratic though it was, the class. of 
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‘half-breeds’ was looked down upon, all the more so probably 
because the Athenians claimed to be airéyOoves : cp. Eurip. Ion, 529 
Bothe (589 Dindorf), 
eivai hace Tas avtdxOovas 

kvewas ’AOnvas ovk éreioaKtov yévos, 

wW éomecodpat dv0 vow KexTnpEVos, 

matpés tT émaktovd KavTos Sv vobayevns. 
They were regarded as &évo (3. 5. 1278 a 26 sqq.) and were often 
of partly servile origin (1278 a 33). Not every kind of democracy 
admitted them to citizenship (ibid. and 8 (6). 4. 1319 b 6-11), and 
even the democracies which made them citizens did so mostly when 
they were short of genuine citizens, and withdrew the boon when 
they ceased to be so (1278 a 29 sqq.). According to Isocrates they 
were the bane of the States to which they belonged (Panath. § 165, 
tos Te wy Ovvapevars €v Tals avTav (Hv Kal Tois xetpov yeyovdow dv of vdpor 
mpoorattrovow, oimep os emt TO TOAD Avpalvoyrar Tas TOAets: CP. Schol. 
Aristoph. Ran. 1532, payécOacar odv, dyoi, KXeopay kai of GrAou dcoe 
ToUT® Opotoi etou E€vor ev Tais matpiow avTa@y, Kal py év TH ATTRA KLvEiT@- 
cay Trodépous’ ov yap eat aitav matpis avr). We learn from ’Aé. 
TIoA. c. 13 that the class of citizens whose extraction was not pure 
was one of the classes which supported Peisistratus before he made 
himself tyrant. Many demagogues belonged to this class (Gilbert, 
Beitrage zur innern Geschichte Athens, p. 75 sqq.). It was to 
a corresponding class at Rome that Scipio Africanus the younger 
referred in the stern words which he addressed to the Roman mob, 
‘ Taceant quibus Italia noverca est’ (Val. Max. 6. 2. 3). 

28. With tv yvwpipwv some such words as «i5y movodcw must 
apparently be supplied (Vict. ‘notorum autem species constituunt 
divitiae,’ etc.),. For the fact cp. c. 3. 1289 b 33 sqq. and c. 8. 
1293 b 37 sq., and 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 39, ddcyapxia Kal yéver kal movT@ 
kal maWela opicerat, 

29. kai Ta Toros Neydpeva kata Thy adThy Siahopdy. Tovrors is 
neuter, though it refers to masc. and fem. substantives: see note 
on 1291 a 16. Kara ri airiy diahopdy is ‘fere idem quod xara 
Thy avriy ovorotxyiay’ (Bon. Ind. 192 b 34), and ovororxyia = ‘ series 
notionum quae eodem genere continentur’ (Bon. Ind. s.v.). Cp. 
Metaph. A. 10. 1018 a 35, émel S€ 1d & kal rd bv moddaxds Aéyerat, 
axohovOeciv dvaykn kal TadAa Goa Kara radra Aéyerat, Sore Kal 7d Tadrdy 
Kal 76 €repoy kat TO evavriov, 


30, Sypoxparia pév ody x... Aristotle now goes on to fulfil the 
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promise he makes in 15 sq, (cp. c. 1. 1289 a 10 sq. andc. 2. 1289 
b 12 sqq.) to show that there are more kinds than one of democracy 
and oligarchy. As to the various kinds of democracy see Essay on 
Constitutions. Aristotle deals with democracy before oligarchy 
because it is less bad than oligarchy, and the better constitutions 
deserve to be noticed first (c. 8. 1293 b 27 sqq.: 3. 7.1279 4 23 
sqq-). Mev ody is taken up by pev ody, 38, but to peév after pHrn there 
is nothing to answer. For the absence of the article with Sypoxparia 
cp. 3. 8. 1279 b 20, where see note. For 7 Xeyopuévn paduora Kara Td 
toov, ‘that which is so called most in accordance with equality,’ 
cp. Meteor. 4. 3. 381 a 9, 7 péev ody Kata thy enow Aeyouérn méyes 
rotr éorly, Aristotle regards this kind of democracy as placing 
rich and poor on a level more than any other, but his view is open 
to question. It placed rich and poor nominally on a level, but, as 
it did not provide pay, the holders of office would be unremune- 
rated, and members of the assembly and dicasts would be so too. 
Hence it would be difficult for poor men to play an active part in 
the State, and Greek democrats would deny that this form of demo- 
cracy really placed rich and poor on a level. The constitution of 
Rhodes as described by Cicero in De Rep. 3. 35. 48, in which pay 
was provided, seems to make a nearer approach to this ideal. It 
may, indeed, be questioned whether the kind of democracy described 
in the passage before us falls within the definition of democracy 
given in 3. 8. 1279 b 18, where democracy is said to exist when the 
poor are supreme, not when neither rich nor poor are supreme. 
It should be noticed that in the kind of democracy which - 
ranks as first in the Eighth (old Sixth) Book—a kind which 
appears to answer to the first two of the chapter before us— 
property-qualifications for office may or may not exist; they may 
be entirely absent (8 (6). 4. 1318 b 31 sq.), as indeed they may be 
in the mdrpios dypoxparia (7 (5). 51905 a2 sqq.), but they may also 
exist, and indeed may reach a high amount in the case of the most 
important offices (1318 b 30 sq.), and in that case these would be 
quite beyond the reach of the poor. 

82. 76 prydev paddov rrdpxewv Tods dmdpous 7H Tods evdmédpous. 
‘Yndpxew is the reading of © Ms P?*° etc. Vat. Pal. Bekk., while 
P14 Ar. Sus. have tmepéxerr, but in 8 (6). 2. 1318 a 6 sqq., a 
passage apparently based on that before us, we have ioov yap ré 
pndev paddor dpxew Tods andpous 7) Tods edardpous, pynd€ Kupious eivar pdvous 
GAG rdvtas e€ ioov kar’ dpibudy, Hence Vict., followed by Schn., 
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Coray, Stahr, Bonitz (Ind. 789 b 2 sqq.), and Welldon, would 
read dpxew in place of imdpxew. It is not easy to account for the 
addition in the MSS. of the prefix és-, but I am inclined on the 
whole to think that Vict. is right, unless indeed dpxovras or some 
such word should be added before imapxew. 

34. eiwep yap «.7.d., ‘(and the law is right, | for if” etc. Tdp in- 
troduces a justification of the interpretation of political equality 
adopted by the law of this democracy. Freedom will be enjoyed 
by the citizens under a democracy of this kind, because office will 
be open alike to all (cp. 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 2 sqq.), and equality, 
because they will all share alike. That freedom and equality were 
commonly thought to go with democracy, we see from 7 (5)- 
g. 1310 a 28 sqq.: cp. 3. F3. 1284 a 19, Isocr. Areop. § 60, 
Plato, Rep. 562, and Plut. Themist. c. 27, where Artabanus says to 
Themistocles, ipas pev otv édevOepiav pddvota Oavpdtev cai iodrnra 
Adyos. But in 3. 6. 1279 a 21 Aristotle says that all the apex- 
Bacews are Seomorixai, 

87. émei 8é x.7.4. Here the test of the existence of a democracy 
is found in 76 kvptov eivae rd SdEav Tots mAeloow, Notwithstanding what 
has been said in c. 4. 1290a 30 sqq. See note on that passage. 

39. GAXo Be x«.t.X., ‘and another, the characteristic of which is that 
the offices are held on a property-qualification, this property-quali- 
fication being, however, small’ Aci Sé«.7.A. is added to make it clear 
that admissibility to office is not confined in this kind of democracy 
to those who at the moment of its institution happen to possess the 
small prescribed property-qualification, but falls of right to any one 
who may acquire the property-qualification from time to time, and 
is not retained by any one who loses it. Cp. c. 5. 12924 41. 
Meréxew, SC. Tay dpxov. In ras dpxas dro TysnpdTwv eiva, 39, We have 
the plural dw6 rinudrev, and. this occurs more frequently in such 
phrases than the singular dé typnuaros, but the latter occurs in 7 (5). 
6. 1306 b 7 sqq., 7 (5). 7. 1307 a 28, and elsewhere. ; 

1. For the absence of 8¢ after €repov cp. 4, c. 16. 1300 b 20, 31, 
Rhet. 2. 23. 1397 a 20, @\Xos ék Tov Spolwy mrocewy, and 3.15. 14164 
6, 19}, 20, 20s 24. 

2. door dvuTredOuvot, i. €. kara 7d yévos: Cp..c. 6. 1292 b 35 sq., where 
see note. Compare also Diog. Laert. 1. 55, cal 6 dpyés imevOuvos or 
mavti TH Bovlopévm ypahecOa. To the mind of a Greek there would 
be a great difference between a democracy which excluded from 
office persons of illegitimate birth or wholly or in part of alien or slave 
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extraction, and a democracy which did not. Aristotle distinguishes 
in 3. 5. 1278 a £7 Sq., 26 sqq., between democracies which admitted 
artisans and day-labourers to citizenship and democracies which 
went further and made half-aliens and vd citizens. So Aeschines 
traces disastrous results to a contamination of the Athenian citizen- 
body (De Fals. Leg. c. 173, mapeumecdvtav & eis tv modiretay pov 
ovk €devOepav avOpamav kal tois tpdmois od petpioy x.t.A.). Compare 
the cry sometimes heard in France, ‘A bas les Juifs! Vive la 
France Frangaise !’ Some States of the American Union are easier _ 
than others in admitting aliens to citizenship (Bryce, American 
Commonwealth, Part 3, c. 62: vol. ii. p. 440 sq.), and this no doubt 
affects the working of the State-constitutioh. 

3. édv pdvov H wodtyns. This answers to dco: dy éevOepor dor in 
c. 6. 1292b 39. Cp. 3. 5. 1278 a 247, 6 yap €k modiridos &y Tiot 
Onpokpariats moXitns eotiv. 

4, érepov etdos Sypoxpatias K.t.A. Tavrd seems to mean ‘the 
same as in the last-mentioned kind of democracy.’ For xipioy & 
eivat 76 TAHOos Kal pr) Tov vdpov (where 7d mAjOos = 6 Shpos, cp. 11 and 
26-28), compare c. 14.1298 b 13, cuppéper dé Sypoxparia re TH padiot” 
etvac Soxovon Snpoxparig viv (héyw S€ rovavrny ev 7H KUpos 6 Sjyos Kal Tov 
vopev éoriv) xr. An Attic law quoted in Demosth. c. Aristocr. 
c. 87 and Andoc. De Myst. c. 87 contains a provision, Widicpa 
pndev pyre Bovdrgys pyre Snwov vdpov kKupiorepov eiva. In the kind of 
democracy to which Aristotle here refers the assembly sets itself 
above the law, and passes decrees which are not in accordance 
with it. The majority of the Athenian assembly claims a right to 
do this in Xen. Hell. 1. 7. 12, rov d¢ Kaddi£evov mpooekadécarto mapa- 
vopa packovres yeypapevar Evipunrdérepds te 6 Ieocdvaxtos Kai GAdox Ties. 
rou d€ Shpov enor radra emyvowy, 7d 5é mAROs €Bda Seevdv civar ei py Tes 
édoet Tov Sjpov mpdtrew o dv BovAnra: Cp. [ Demosth. ] c. Neaer. c. 88, 
6 yap Sjpos 6 ’AOnvaiwy kupioraros dv tev ev rH médAE dmdvTw@y Kal eFov 
aire rovety 6 te dy BovAnrat, or Kaddv Kal cepvdy Hynoar’ eivar Spo ro 
"AOnvaiov yeveoOa, Sore vopovs ebero aire kal? ods rrovetoGar Sei, edv Twa 
BovAwvra, modirny, and see Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of Sparta and 
Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 310, on these two passages. Aeschines 
appears to imply in c. Timarch. c. 177 sqq. that decrees were 
often passed by the Athenian assembly which were in contra- 
vention of law. This may well have been the case, notwith- 
standing what Demosthenes says of Midias in c. Mid. c. 150, 
marpidos tetevxyas 1) vdpots TOY dmagav médewy pddiota oikeiodae Soxei. 
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That Aristotle objects to rule uncontrolled by law, except in the 
case of the absolute king, we have seen already (see note on 1272b 
7 and cp. also 3. 16. 1287 a 28 sqq.). His statement that when 
the decrees of the assembly come to be supreme and not the law, 
this is due to the demagogues, appears to be inconsistent with the 
statement which he makes immediately after, that demagogues do 
not arise except in the kind of democracy in which the law is 
already not supreme. Elsewhere he does not seem to hold that 
demagogues do not exist in democracies according to law, for 
he implies in 7 (5). 5. 1305 a 7 sqq. and 7 (5). 10. 1310 b 
29 sqq. that Peisistratus was a demagogue, yet he cannot think 
that in those early times a democracy existed at Athens in which 
decrees, not laws, were supreme: see also 7 (5). 5. 1305 a 28 
sqq., where it is implied that demagogy is practised even in the 
matpia Sypoxparia, In c. 6. 1292 b 41 sqq. the rise of the ultimate 
kind of democracy is traced to a different cause; it is ascribed 
not to the flattery of the assembly by demagogues, but to pro- 
founder causes—to an increase of the States in populousness and 
in revenue and to the provision of pay. It is implied in 36 sq. that 
the difference between a law and a decree of the assembly is that 
a law is universal in its terms, whereas a decree is drawn to meet 
the shifting circumstances of the moment (cp. Eth. Nic. 5. 14. 
1137 b 27 sqq.) and is not universal. Yet we find an instance of 
a decree of an universal character in Plut. Aristid. c. 22, ypages 
(6 ’Apioreidns) Wypiopa Kownjy eivat THY TodtTElay Kal Tovs apyovras && 
"AOnvaiay mavrev aipeicda. We might infer from what Aristotle says 
here that it was the assembly only that shook off the restraints 
of law in the ultimate democracy, but it would seem from 7 (5). 9. 
1310a 25-36 that the individual citizens also did so. Did the 
dicasteries in an ultimate democracy observe the laws? Aristotle 
appears to be silent as to this in the Politics. 

7. tods Sypaywyols. The word dypaywyds, which appears to be 
modelled on madaywyds, is occasionally used in a neutral sense of 
influential pyropes in general (e.g. in Thuc. 4. 21. 3, Isocr. De 
Antid. § 234, and [Demosth.] c. Aristog. 2.4), and in 2.12. 12744 
14 we hear of dnpaywyoi gaddoe and in 7 (gs). 5. 1304b 26 of 
Snpaywyoi movnpoi, SO that we conclude that Aristotle regarded some 
demagogues as good, but he commonly uses the word in an 
unfavourable sense of those among them who habitually flattered 
the demos. Here the dnpaywyds is tacitly contrasted with of Bédrio roe 
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Tay modrev, ‘the upper class of citizens.’ The word is for obvious 
reasons seldom used by the Attic Orators (with the exception of 
Isocrates), and, if one may judge by the silence of Ast’s Lexicon 
Platonicum, never by Plato. 

év pev yap k.t.A. Supply wédeor (with Welldon). Cp. ’Aé. Hod. c. 28, 
€ws pev odv Tepixdns mpoeiornxer Tod Shpov BeAtio ra Kata THY ToALTELaY 
jv, TeNeuTHnoavtos S5€ Tepikdéous ToAv xeipw. mparov yap tére mpoordrny 
EhaBey 6 Ojpos ovK eddoKyotyTa mapa Tois emietkéow" ev S€é Tois mpdrEpov 
xpdvors det Suerédovv of emverkets Snpaywyodvres : Schol. Aristoph. Pac. 
681 (quoted by Sandys): and Pol. 2. 12. 12744 14 sq. (see note). 

9. ot BédtoTo. tHv woditay, ‘the upper class of citizens’: cp. 
8 (6). 4.1318b 34 (where of BéArvoros = of eruerkeis Kal yrdpiuor): Isocr. 
Hel. § 33 (rovs Bedriorous trav modirav): Diod. 11. 86. 5 (ot xaptéoraroe 
tay rodrav): Plut. Phocion, c. 34 (of BeArioror Tév mokurdv) : Thuc. 8. 
47 (rovs Bedricrous trav avOporev): Xen. Hell. 5. 2. 6 (of BeArvoroe 
tév Mavrwéor), and Grote’s remarks on this passage in Hist. of 
Greece, Part 2. c. 76 (vol. 10. 50, note). It was no doubt a name 
which this class of the citizens had given themselves (Xen. Hell. 2. 
3. 22). But the phrase is sometimes used in a more purely ethical 
sense, e.g. in Isocr. De Pace, § 119, and perhaps in Panath. § 148. 
In c. 8. 1293b 41 we have rots dpicras ray modirév, and in Xen. 
Hell. 1. 4. 13 xpdrioros trav moduray, used in this ethical sense. 

eiotv év mpoedpia = cicly of peyoror (cp. 7 (5). 8. 1308 a 22). 

11. pdvapxos yap 6 Shpos yivera x.t-A., ‘for there’ (i.e. where 
the laws are not supreme) ‘the demos becomes a monarch.’ The 
picture of a tyrant Demos surrounded by flatterers comes to 
Aristotle from the Equites of Aristophanes: cp. Eq. 1111 Didot, 

& Ajpe, Karnv y Exes 

dpxnv, Ore mdvres av- 

Opera Sediaci o° do- 

mep advdpa tupavvov. 

"ANN’ ebmapdywyos «i, 

Owomevdpevds Te xai- 

pets K.T.A, 
and 1330, 

deiEare rov tis “EAAdOos Huiv Kal ths yas tiode pdvapyxor. 
Compare 7 (5). 11. 1313 b 38 sqq., 2. 12. 1274 a 5 sqq., and 6 (4). 
14. 1298 a 31 sqq. It is when a democracy or an oligarchy (c. 6. 
1293 a 17 sqq.) comes to be like a monarchy that law ceases to be 
supreme and men become supreme in place of it. 
N 2 
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18. “Opnpos, in II. 2. 203 sqq., where Odysseus addressing men 
of the people says, 
ov pév Tas mavtes Baoiievoopey evOad *Axaoi. 
ovk dyabdy todvkotpavin’ els Kolpavos éoTa, 
eis Bacihevs, @ COwxe Kpdvov mais dykvAopnrew. 
Aristotle sees that there may be two kinds of woAveoipavin, one in 
which the ruler is one, though made up of many individuals, and 
another in which there are more rulers than one. As to the evils 
of the latter kind, see Thuc. 6. 72. 3, Xen. Anab. 6. 1. 18, and 
Isocr. Nicocl. § 24 sq. 
15. 6 8 obv tovodtos Sijpos «.t.A., ‘ be that as it may, the kind of 
demos we have mentioned,’ etc., as in 23, though in 17 the same 
words must mean (as in 8 (6). 4. 1319 b 11) ‘a democracy of 
the kind we have mentioned.’ By 6 roodros Sjwos is meant a demos 
which is not ruled by law. For the thought cp. Fragm. Trag. 
Adesp. 426 Nauck (506, ed. 2), 
mdvtav Tipavvos 7) TUXn €oTl Tdv Gear, 
Ta & GAN ovdpata tatra mpdoxertat parny® 
pdvn Stouxeiv odv Gravta Bovderat, 

or, if we adopt Nauck’s reading in his second edition, 
porn Siotket yoo dmav6’ 7 Bovderat. 

17. ore ot Kédakes Evtipor. Cp. 7 (5). 11. 1313 b 38 sqq.: 
Aeschin. c. Ctes. c. 234 sqq.: Aristoph. Eq. 1116 Didot: Demosth. 
Phil. 3.4: 

kat éotw k.t.A. Cp. c. 5. 1292 b 7 sqq., 7 (5). 10. 1312b 5 8q., 
37 sq., and 8 (6). 6. 1320b 30 sqq. Had this been said of the 
ultimate democracy by any one before? Aristotle, however, does 
not probably mean to say that this kind of democracy is as bad as 
tyranny, for tyranny combines in itself the evils of the extreme 
forms of oligarchy and democracy (7 (5). 10. 1310 b 3 sqq., 1311 a 
8 sqq.: see also above on 1289 a 39). 

19. SeomotiKd tdv BeXtidvwv. Cp. c. TO. 1295 a Ig sqq. and 
4 (5). 10. 1311 a 15 sqq. In the first, or most moderate, form 
of democracy the emueskeis kat yvd@pios are not ruled by men worse 
than themselves (8 (6). 4. 1318 b 35 sqq.). 

20. 1a émutdéypara, the technical term for the ‘ ukases’ of tyrants: 
cp. Plato, Laws 722 E, rvpavuxdy émiraypa, and 859 A: Stob. 
Floril. 99. 34, & procodia, rupavuxd cou ra émitdypara, and Demosth. 
De Fals. Leg. c. 185, where, however, it is implied that oligarchies 
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issue énmirdéypara as well as tyrants: also (with Vict.) Demosth. 
Ol. 2. 30, «i 8€ rots pév domep ek tupavvidos byav emerdrrew dmodacere. 
Upooraypata Seororéy occurs in Plut. Pelop. c. 34. 

kat 6 Sypaywyds Kal 6 Kddag of adrot Kat dvddoyov. Cp. 7 (5). 
11. 1313 b 40 and Aristot. Fragm. 421. 1548 a 24, trav dnpaywyav 
ta mAnOn Kohakevdvray, ds pnow ’ApiororéAns év todereias (referred 
to in Bon. Ind. 174 a 38). Kai before dyddoyoy means ‘or,’ as in 
2. 3. 1262 a 8, duoxiAior kai pupiov. See also note on 12944 35. 

28. tots Sypos tots rovodrors. For the omission of wapd, see 
notes on 1274b 12 and 1295 a 209.. 

25. mdvta dvdyovtes eis tov Sipov, everything, even matters 
regulated by law. For dvdyovres cp. 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 32 sqq. and 
2. 8.1267b 40. For the fact cp.c. 15. 1300 a 3 sq. and 7 (5). 5. 
1305 a 29 sqq. 

28. rv 8 ot tats dpxats éyxadodvres x.7.A., ‘and further those 
who bring charges against the magistrates [also add to the 
supremacy of the people, for they] say,’ etc. Not a few held that 
the many were the fittest judges of disputed questions when the 
arguments of the contending parties had been placed before them 
(3. 11: 3. 16. 5287b 23 sqq.: so Athenagoras in Thuc. 6. 
39. I). 

29. Séxetor Thy mpdxAnow, ‘receives the invitation’ to decide 
the question at issue. Aé€yeoae tiv mpdkAnow is a phrase of frequent 
occurrence (Thuc. 3. 64.5: Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 7. 39 zvz¢.: Plut. 
Pyrth. c. 12 zzz¢., Sulla, c. 22 sub fin.), and in Dion. Hal. Ant. 
Rom. 7. 41 we have ryv eri rév Sjpov mpdxdynow. Thus there is little 
doubt that mpdé«dnow is the true reading here, and not mpdcxdrnow, 
though the latter reading has the support of Vat. Pal. as well 
as 1. 

Gote karadvovtar macat at d&pxat, as well as the law. Even the 
Boulé (c. 15. 1299 b 38 sqq.: 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 30 sqq.). 

81. 6 ddoxwv. Plato is probably referred to: cp. Rep. 557 C sqq., 
Laws 712 E, and Plut. Dion, c. 53, emevder dé tiv pev axparov Snpoxpa- 
rlav, ds od mrodireiay GhAa TavroT@dioy odcay Todire@y Kata Tov TAdtwva 
KTA, 

od wodttetay. For the position of the negative see Waitz on 
Categ. 6. 4b 22 and Bon. Ind. 539 a 5 sqq. 

82. Srou yap pi) vdpor &pxouow, odk €ot. mohiteia, Cp, 2. 10. 
1272bg9 sqq. If it is objected that the absolute kingship, in 
which laws do not rule, is nevertheless a form of constitution, 
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Aristotle’s reply would probably be that the absolute king is himself 
a law. 

Set ydp «.7.\., ‘for the law ought to rule over everything, and 
the magistrates and the citizen-body to decide [only] in reference 
to particulars.’ For the suppression of ‘ only’ see note on 1282 a 
36. Aristotle probably remembers the saying of Pindar quoted 
in Hdt. 3. 38 (cp. Plut. Demetr. c. 42), pds por Soxées Mivdapos 
roujoa, vopov mdvrav Baoidéa pyoas civa. The magistrates and the 
citizen-body should decide about particulars, because the magis- 
trates will deal with some things best and the citizen-body with 
others (3. 11.1281 b 21-38: 3. 15. 1286a 26 sqq.: 3. 16. 1287b 
15 sqq.). For the gen. rév xa’ ékaora, see Kiihner, Ausfihrl. gr. 
Gramm., ed. Gerth, § 417. 4. Anm. toc (p. 363), where Plato, 
Rep. 576 D, adX eddapovias tre ad kal dOdidrnTos @oabrws 7 GAhos 
kpives ; is referred to (see Stallbaum’s note), and cp. 8 (6). 8. 1322 b 
36, at mept 7d Bovdcudperdy eioe tov Kody (See note on 1322 b 37). 
For modireia in the sense of ‘universitas civium’ see Bon. Ind. s. v. 
and Liddell and Scott. 

35. év 7 Wydicpact mdvta Sioixettrar. Cp. AO, Tod. c. 41, where 
we read of Athens, amavrav yap airos atrov memoinxey 6 Sijpos KUptov 
kai mavra Sworkeirar Whpicpacw kat dixacrypios, ev ois 6 dipyds ear 
6 kparav, and Cic. De Rep. 1. 27. 43, Athenienses quibusdam 
temporibus sublato Areopago nihil nisi populi scitis ac: decretis 
agebant. Contrast the language of Demosthenes about Athens in 
c. Timocr. c. 152, 7 yap mwodts quay, @ avdpes Sixacrai, vdpois Kab 
andiopact Storxetrac, 

36. odSev yap évdéxerar Whpiopa etvar KaOddou, and in constitu- 
tions the universal rules, because law rules in them and law is an 
embodiment of the universal. 

39. As to the various kinds of oligarchy see Essay on Constitutions. 

40. pi) peréxeuv, sc. rév dpxey, or, which is the same thing, ris 
moAtretas, 

mAeious dvras. But suppose the poor are not more numerous 
but fewer than the privileged class, does not an oligarchy exist 
even then? The answer given in 6 (4). 4. 1290b 19 sq. is ‘ No,’ but 
in 3. 8. 1280a 1 sqq. ‘Yes.’ In the polity the class which shares 
in the advantages of the constitution is more numerous than that 
which does not (c. 13. 1297 b 4 sqq.). Even in an oligarchy the 
privileged class ought to be s¢ronger than those excluded (8 (6). 6. 
1320 b 26 sqq.). 
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41. éfetvar 8é TO KTwpévw petexew THS woAtTelas. That this was 
the rule in the first form of oligarchy is confirmed by 8 (6). 6. 
1320 b 25 sqq. (cp. 8 (6). 7. 13214 26-28). The words before us 
are added because even where the property-qualification was not 
high, admission to the privileged class might be made subject to 
additional conditions, such as the abandonment of trade or selection 
by the authorities (8 (6). 7. 1321 a 26 sqq.). 

1. Grav dnd Tiysnpdtov paxpdv dow at dpxai. Cp. 3. 5.1278 a 
21 sqq. 

Kal aipdvrar avtot tods éddetmovras. Adroi is usually explained 
to mean ‘the office-holders,’ but in c. 6.1293 a 23, where the kind 
of oligarchy referred to in the passage before us is further described, 
avrot Means of ras ovoias ¢xyovres, Or in Other words ‘the class 
which has access to office, the members of the wodirevya,’ and that 
is probably what it means here. Tovs éAdeimovras is explained in 
c. 6. 1293a 24 by rods eis 7d moditevua Badifovras. I can hardly 
think, therefore, that the explanation of Bonitz (Ind. 238b 10), 
‘eos magistratus qui desunt,’ is correct. 

2. av pev ov Kt. "EK mdvroy totrov, ‘from all those who 
possess this property-qualification. For rovrwy thus used cp. raira, 
4 (7). 16. 1335 b 24, and see note on 1252a 33. Aristotle regards 
this mode of electing as comparatively aristocratic, and the mode 
in which the choice is made from a designated section of those who 
possess the property-qualification as oligarchical, because, when 
some elect out of all, the arrangement is aristocratic (c. 15. 
1300b 4 sq.), and when some elect out of some, oligarchical 
(1300b 1 sq.). 

5. eioty, sc. eis ras dpxas (so Stahr and Welldon), or possibly «és 
ré modirevpa, not, I think, «is rv Bovdnv (as Bonitz suggests, Ind. 
224b 15, where c. 14. 1298 b 2 sqq. is compared). 

6. te is displaced ; it should follow imdpxn, not ré. 


1292 b. 


7. kal €or «.t.A. This echoes the corresponding remark about * 


the extreme democracy in c. 4. 12924 17. 

For évtiotpopos domep, cp. De Gen. An. 1. 19. 7274 3, Or 
dvd\oyov as Tots dpperw 7H youn oUTw Tots Onreot Ta KaTanvia, avepdr. 
Aristotle probably has before him here Thuc. 3. 62. 4, where the 
Thebans say, nuiv pev yap 7 modus rére érvyxavey ovre Kat’ ddvyapyxiay 
iodvopor modirevovea ovre kara Snpyoxpariav’ dmep dé ears vopois pev Kal TO 
cappovestdt@ evayti@raroy, éyyuTare de Tupavvov, Suvacreta ddiyov avdpav 


elye ra mpaypara. See also c. 6. 1293 a 31 and 2. 10. 1272b 7-11. 
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9. Kal kadodor 8} x.7.d., ‘and further they call, etc. For xai . 
84 see note on 1253a 18. Vict. ‘quare addit, vocare consuerunt 
hunc dominatum paucorum dynastiam, quia par similisque est 
huiuscemodi principatui: dynastas vero appellare mos erat regulos.’ 
Zeus is called a dvvdorns in Soph. Antig. 609. For the term 
Suvacrefa see (with C. F. Hermann) Thuc. 3. 62. 4 (quoted above) 
and 4. 78. 3: Andoc. De Reditu, c. 27: Plato, Rep. 544 D: Xen. 
Hell. 5. 4. 46: Isocr. Paneg. § 105. 

11. 0d Bet 8é AavOdvew x.t.A. This remark is added to convey 
a caution: compare the similar caution introduced by dei d€ py 
AavOdvew in 3. 1. 1275a 34 sqq. We must not suppose that the 
list of democracies and oligarchies just given exhausts the subject. 
It is not the case that the only democratically ruled States are 
those in which the constitution as embodied in the laws is demo- 
cratic, and the only oligarchically ruled States those in which it is 
oligarchical. ‘There are virtual as well as actual democracies and 
oligarchies. _A State may be democratically ruled, though its con- 
stitution is oligarchical, if its customs and training are democratic, 
and a State may be oligarchically ruled, though its constitution is 
democratic, if its customs and training are oligarchical. When the 
constitution is not in harmony with the prevailing customs and 
training, the reason usually is that a revolution has occurred which 
has affected the customs and training of the State, but has not yet 
affected its constitution. Under circumstances of this kind the 
law is often the last thing to be changed. Plato had already 
spoken to much the same effect (Rep. 424 D: see vol. i. p. 78, 
note 1). It is interesting to observe that revolutions of a demo- 
cratic or oligarchical nature were attended with changes of customs 
and training. A democratic revolution would bring with it an 
alteration in the bearing of the poor to the rich and of the rich to 
the poor, and an oligarchical revolution an alteration of an opposite 
kind. Mr. Bryce (American Commonwealth, end of c. 76) refers 
to England as a country ‘where, though the constitution has 
become democratic, the habits of the nation are still aristocratic’: 
this is the reverse change to that described by Aristotle. For cvup- 
Baivew followed by Scare see note on 1261 a 34. For the distinction 
between oi véuor and 16 os Kai ) dywyn, cp. Diog. Laert. 3. 103, édv 
pr dvtav rev vépov Kata €On Kal émirndedpata xpnoTds modurevovra, for 
emiTndevpara = aywyn, aS we see from Diod. 11. 87. 5, Kai xaOddov 


‘ ‘ ~ ~ > col cal - 
modAot Ta adda Tay emirnOeupdrwy avti THs madaLas Kai omovdaias dywyhs 
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pddarrovro, Some light is thrown on the meaning of dywy) by 
Diod. 9. 1. 4, dre 6 adrés Sdd@v Thy Any dyayiy ths Toews €xovoNs 
"Tovny, cal dia tHY Tpupiy Kal Thy paordvny éxreOnuppévar TOV avOparar, 
pereOnke TH cvvnbeia mpds aperiy Kal (pov Tdv dppevarrav mpdgéewr, 

14, The subject of wodtteveoOar is probably ry wodcretay, 12, as 
the subject of dAryapyeioOar, 16, is tiv modtrelav, 15 (cp. 2ST) 127 ib 
1): compare Plato, Laws yor E, rovrov évexa 5} rodirelas thy Te 
SeororiKordtny mpoeAsuevor kat Thy éevOepiK@TdTyy emiokorodpEY vuvt, 
morépa TovT@y opOas modireverar, and see note on 1293 b 8. 

18. od yap ed0ds petaPaivouow, sc. e& ddvyapxias eis Snpoxpariay, Or 
vice versa, ‘ for they’ (i.e. the citizens of the State which undergoes 
a change of constitution) ‘do not [in this case] change at once 
from the one constitution to the other’ (cp. Plato, Rep. 550 D). 
Bonitz (Ind. s. v. peraBaivery) supplies ai roAsreiar, but it seems better 
to supply the same subject with peraBaivovow and with dyaréou. 

19. rap’ &\AHAwy, i.e. the oligarchical party from the democratic 
OF vice versa. 

23. é& attav tdv cipnuevwy, i.e. probably from the account which 
has been given in c. 4. 1291 b 17 sqq. of the different «Sy or pépy 
tod Snpov. The reference may, however, possibly be to c. 3. 
4289 b 32 sq. and 1290a 3-5. For in one form of democracy 
(the ultimate form) all these kinds of demos both share (peréyovar) 

in the constitution and take an active part in its working (kowwvotar), 

whereas in two at any rate of the three other forms not all of 
them even share in it, access to a share in it being accorded in 
the one to those only who acquire a certain property-qualification, 
and in the other to those whose extraction is unimpeachable, while 
in all three those who share in the constitution (owing to the 
absence of revenues and consequently of pay) have not the leisure 
to take an active part in its working. 

25. 15 yewpyixdv kal 7d KexTypevov petpiav odaiav. The yewpyot 
are a part only of 7d Kexrnpévoy perpiay ovoiay, for the voueis also 
belong to this category (8 (6). 4. 1318 b 9 sqq.) and probably other 
classes. The yewpyoi of Aristotle are evidently peasant-proprietors, 
and the vopeis also may have been owners of land as well as of the 
herds and flocks they tended (see notes on 1318 b 9 and 1319 a 19, 
and for cases of the existence of democracies of this kind see note 
on 1318b 10). We read of perpia otota here and in 2. 7. 1266b 
28 sq., and the class which is here said to have perpia odoia appears 
to be the same as that which is said in 8 (6). 4. 1318b 11 sq. to 
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have py moddAny ovoiav: we read, again, of ovcia péon Kat ixavn, 
a larger amount apparently, in 6 (4). 11. 1295 b 40, of puxpa ovoia 
in 6 (4). 4. 1291 b 26 and ovcia Bpaxeia in 2. 7. 1267 a 9 sq., and 
of pakpa ovcia and paxpai ovaia in 6 (4). 4. 1290 b 16 and 8 (6). 7. 
F320 841, 

28. tov vépov émorhoartes, ‘setting the law over men’s doings 
as a ruler’: cp. Plut. Solon, c. 21, éméornoe dé kai rats efddos toy 
yuvakav kal trois mévOec Kai tats écptats vépov dmeipyovta Td Graxrov Kal 
dkddaorov, and Cc. 6. 1293 a 20, dvaykn Tov vopov akwodiv aitois apyxety, 
aAAd pr adrovs. 

éxkdyordLouor Tas dvayKaias éxxAynoias. Cp. 8 (6). 4. 1318b 11, 
dia pev yap Td py) TOAAnY ovoiay ~xew Aoyxodos (6 yewpytxds Sypos), dare 
pa) mrodAdkis exkAnoidgew. It was when meetings of the assembly 
came to be frequent that it was led to draw all authority to itself 
(6 (4). 15. 1300 a 3 sq.) and to set itself above the law. 

29. tots Sé GAAots petéxew efeoTw «.t.A. So that not only does 
the class in possession of power rule in accordance with law, but 
the admission of those outside it to its ranks is also regulated by 
law, and indeed by a law which does not leave it free to admit or 
exclude whomsoever it pleases: contrast the law referred to in 
12934 23 Ssqq. Meréxew, Sc. rijs moduretas (cp. 39), or in other 
words rév dpyév, though the yeapyod and of Kexrnuevoe petpiav ovoiay 
would enjoy only a nominal access to office, as they would not be 
rich enough to hold office without pay (8 (6). 4. 1318b 13 sqq.), 
and pay is not forthcoming in this kind of democracy. It is not 
clear whether in democracies of this type purity of extraction is 
made a condition of sharing in the constitution, as well as the 
possession of a certain property-qualification, but this may be 
Aristotle’s meaning. 

30. dhws pev yap «.7.X., ‘for that it should not be open on any 
terms to all to share in the constitution is characteristic of an 
oligarchy [and inappropriate to a democracy], but that it should be 
open to all to do so is characteristic of a democracy; hence it is 
open [in this form of democracy] to all who have acquired the 
property-qualification to share in the constitution, but it is impossible 
[for the ruling class in it] to take leisure in the absence of revenues, 
[and consequently to hold office]. As to the text of this passage 
see critical note on 1292 b 30-33. “Odos qualifies wi) é£eivac: cp. 
8 (6). 4. 1319 a 8, # 1d Odes uy Ecivae KexTATOae TrELw yy pérpov tivds 
i} ad Tivos rémov mpds rd dorv Kai tiv wékw. For the repetition of pév 
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Cp. 3. I. 1275 a 23-26 and Plato, Rep. 421 A, ef peév ody fpeis per 
idaxas as adnOds rowwdper Kora Kakovpyous THs Tédews K.T.A. For dé 
dy cp. 12934 21 and c. If. 1295a 34. ‘Ae d7 secundum usum 
vulgarem Aristoteles ita adhibet, ut 4 “‘ manifesto fere” (sed lenior 
vis est particulae 67) significans oppositionem urgueat, id quod 
maxime post ei fit’ (Eucken, De Partic. Usu, p. 46). For 76 pev 
OAos pi) eLeivar Taow odryapyixdy, Cp. 7 (5). 8. 1309 a 2, 7d pev ydp 
e€eivar aow apyeww Snpoxparixdy, and 3. 11.1281 b 28 sq. By mpédaodo 
are meant special revenues providing a surplus which can be 
distributed as pay or otherwise (8 (6). 5. 1320 a 29 sqq.). These 
revenues might be derived from dependent allies or from an empo- 
rium (4 (7). 6. 1327 a 29 sq.) or from.a monopoly of some special 
product such as the silphium at Cyrene ([Aristot.] Oecon. 2. 
1346a 5 sqq.). See note on 13204 17. 

33. todto pév obv Eldos Ev Sypokpatias 81d TavTas Tas aitias, ‘ this 
then is one kind of democracy by reason of these causes’: i.e. it is 
marked off from other kinds by the fact that, while it opens office 
to all who can acquire a moderate property-qualification, and 
therefore is a democracy, office in it falls to those who are enabled 
by adequate means to take leisure. For 6a ravras ras airias cp. 
1293 a 10 sqq. and c. 10. 1295. 23, Tupavvidos pev odv €idy Taita Kal 
Tocavra Oud Tas eipnuevas airias. 

85. 81d Thy éxopevny Siatpeow. I follow Spengel, Sus., and Bonitz 
(Ind. 18b 52) in reading d:aipeow in place of atpeow, which is the 
reading of 'M Bekk. Sus. translates d:a ryv éxopémy dtaipeour, ‘durch 
die zunichst angrenzende Unterscheidung’ (‘by reason of the 
distinction which stands next in order’). Avda rv éxouémmy aipeow 
is rendered by Sepulveda ‘ per proximam rationem mandandi magis- 
tratus,’ and so Vict., Lamb., and others. I should prefer the render- 
ing ‘by reason of the choice [of a ruling class] which stands next 
in order, if aipeow were retained, but it seems better to read dcaipeou. 

kal Taou. ... Tos dvuTeuOUvos Kata TO yévos, ‘to all those also 
who are not open to objection on the score of extraction,’ as well 
as to those who possess a certain property-qualification. For rois 
dyurevOivots Kata TO yévos, See above ON 1292 a 2, and cp. Libanius’ 
Life of Demosthenes (prefixed to Bekker’s Demosthenes, p. 5), 
Anpoobéver toivvy TG pHrope matnp hv AnpuooOevns, dveniknntos TO yéver 
Soxav: Aeschin. c. Ctes. c. 169, otpac roivuy dravras dv tpas époroynoa 
rade Seiv tmdpEar 7H Snporixp, mpOrov pév eAevOepov avrov eivar kal mpos 
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rois vopots ot cdCovar Thy Snpoxpariay x, AO. Tod. c. 13. 1. 22, of 7H yever 
py Ka@apoi, 

39. Sco. dv edevOepor Gov answers to éay pdvoy 7 modtrns iN C. 4. 
1292a 3. It would seem fromc. 4. 1291 b 26, 76 py e€ auporepar 
moray édevbepor, that even those who were the offspring of only 
one citizen parent would be accounted edevdepor. 

40. dot dvayxatoy x.t.A. Because, as there is no revenue to 
furnish the ruling class with pay, they cannot meet in the popular 
assembly often enough to usurp the place of the law (cp. c. 15. 
1300 a 3 Sq.). 

1. * TeNeutata Tots xpdvots év Tats médect yeyeynpevyn. Cp. 7 (5). 
5. 1305 a 29, THY veardrny Sypoxpariav. Aristotle’s language in 3. 4. 
1277 D1, Si map’ éeviors ov pereixoy of Snurovpyol Td madatov apxav, piv 
Onpov yever bar Tov éoxarov, suggests that he regarded the ultimate 
democracy as not having been introduced very recently. 

Sia yap K.t.A. Does ras médes here mean ‘cities’ or ‘States’ ? 
"Ey rais wédcot in the preceding sentence means ‘in the States’; it 
is probably, therefore, better to take ras. méAes to mean ‘ States,’ but 
when States are said to have grown larger, or in other words more 
populous (for, notwithstanding 4 (7). 4.13264 24 sq., pel{ov seems 
here to mean ‘more populous’), the increase referred to in their popu- 
lation is no doubt an increase in the population, and especially the 
citizen-population, of the central city and its seaport, if it has one, 
not an increase in the rural population. Hence the meaning of 
the passage is much the same, whether we translate ras médes 
‘cities’ or ‘States.’ That an increase in the size and populousness 
of a State was favourable to democracy, and in particular to 
extreme democracy, we see from 3. 15. 1286 b 20 sqq. and 8 (6). 
5.1320a 17 Sq.: cp. Isocr. Areop. § 62, rv roivuy drwy Tddrcwv Tais 
enupaveoraras kai peyioras .. . evpnoopev tas SnuoKpatias paddov 4 Tas 
ddvyapxias ovpdepovoas. Athens is described by Critias in Xen. 
Hell. 2. 3. 24 as ‘ the most populous of Greek States.’ This increase 
in population would lead to an increase of revenue, because a large 
part of the revenue of Greek States was derived from imposts which 
would become more productive as the population of the State 
increased, such as customs, market-dues (cp. 4 (7). 6. 13274 29 
sq.), fees and fines in the lawcourts, and the like, to say nothing 
of the probability that the State, as it became more populous, 
would acquire dependent allies and would receive tribute from 
them. Compare Xen. Anab. 7. 1. 27 and Demosth. Phil. 3. 
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40. An ultimate democracy might, however, exist where there 
were no mpdaodu (8 (6). 5. 13204 17 sqq.). For mpocdSev edmopias 
cp. Rhet. ad Alex. 2. 14224 13, mpooddor evropia (with Bonitz), 
and for the plural evmopias Demosth. De Pace, c. 8, rots éxetOev 
evade Tas evmopias &yovow, and Diod. 12. 30. 1, dia tas mpoespnpévas 
evnpepias. 

3. petéxouor pev mdvtes THS WodtTelas Bid Thy srepoyhy Tod 
mAxOous, ‘all share in the constitution on account of the superiority’ 
(in number, not in quality) ‘of the multitude’: cp. c. 12. 1296b 
24, Omov pev ovv bmepéexer. Td Tov amdpav mAROos THY eipnuevny dvadoyiay, 
evravOa mépuxey civar Snwoxpatiay, kai éxacrov €idos Snpokparias Kata THY 
Umepoxyy Tod Shou éxdorov, and 1296 b 34. 

4. xowwvotor S€ Kai modttedovrar, Cp. 4 (7). 2. 1324 a 15, 
6 bua tod cupmoditeverOat Kai Kowawveiv TEs (Bios). For kxowavortoe 
cp. 8 (6). 4. 1319b 2. WodrcrevecOac is a wider term than dpyew: 
it includes sharing in any kind of political activity, for instance 
habitual attendance at the meetings of the assembly and dicasteries. 
Pay enabled the poor to attend frequent meetings of the assembly 
(Plato, Rep. 565 A: Pol. 6 (4). 15. 1300a 1 sqq.). 

6. 16 Tovodtov mAAG0s, ‘the kind of multitude we have described,’ 
1. €. one composed of poor men receiving pay. 

8. tods S€ mhovctous éurodife: k.t.A. Cp.c. 14.1298 b 13 sqq. and 
8 (6). 5. 1320a 27 sqq. Aristotle does not say that the rich often 
did not belong to the Boulé, but this seems to be a natural inference 
from these passages. It is hardly likely that at Athens, if the lot 
fell on them and they declined to serve, they were forced to do so. 
They do not appear to have been liable to any fine for refusing to 
serve on the dicasteries (c. 14. 1298 b 13 sqq.), and they were 
probably not liable to a fine if they declined to serve on the Boulé. 
As to the absence of the rich from the dicasteries at Athens see 
Busolt, Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 3. 1. 289. 

10. 74 pev ody k.7.A. Cp. c. 10. 12954 23 sq., and for dd ravras 
ras dvdyxas (with Bon. Ind. 43 b 42) De Caelo, 1. 8. 277 11, rots 
a’rois Tekunpiois TovTots Kal Tais avtais dvdyxas: cp. also Hippocr. 
De Aere, Aquis, Locis, vol. i. p. 560 Kiihn, i1é rovréwy rév dvaykaia 
ov modvyovdy eat TO yévos Td SkvOixdv, and De Morbis, 4. vol.1i. p. 348 
Kiihn, kar’ dvéykny rouvde, and Iamblich. Protrept. 96. 1 (quoted 
by Blass, De Antiphonte Sophista Iamblichi auctore, Fragm. E, 
et 5)s Sia ravras Toivuy tas dvayKkas Tév Te vdpov Kal TO Sikaoy euBact- 
Aeveww trois dvOpamos. In Plato, Rep. 489 D, ris d€ rév modAdGv wovnpias 
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rhv dvdykny Bovder 7s pera Tovro béAOwpev, the word dvdykn is explained 
as = ‘causa’ by Ast, Lex. Platon. s. v. 

12. ta Sé THs dAtyapxias, SC. Tooaira Kal ToadTd eorw, 

15. kat 8d 7d wARDOS etvar k.t.A. For trav perexydvt@y tod moderev- 
paros Cp. C.13.1297b 9. We see from what follows that the mere 
numerousness of the dominant class does not by itself suffice to 
secure the supremacy of the law, if the dominant class possesses 
leisure, being either so rich as to be able to live without paying 
close attention to its property or so poor as to be supported by 
State-pay. The class which is supreme in an ultimate democracy 
is very numerous, and yet it becomes collectively a monarch, 
because it possesses leisure, being supported by State-pay. 

17, We expect dow yap av mhetor k.t.d. to be answered by rocovre 
paddov avdykn tov vopov agéodv adrois apyew, but the clause is in fact 
answered by dvdyxn tov vépnov afioiv abrois apye without rocoite 
paddov. This is probably due to the interposition of kai pyre... 
modews between da@ yap dv melov dnéxwor THs povapxias and dvd-ykn Tov 
vopov a&wodv avrois dpxyew. It rarely happens that rocotvr@ padoy is 
omitted after éo@ with a comparative. Kiihner (Ausfiihrl. gr. 
Gramm., ed. 2, § 582. ii. 2. Anm. 1), however, gives an instance of 
this from Xen. Cyrop. 1. 3. 14, kat xdpw co: elcopar dow dv meovaxis 
eloins ws éeué, and another will be found in Demosth. Prooem. 51. 
P- 1457, S0@ yap dy meovdkis eLerd{y tus aitd, dydykn tovs Tovrav 
airious, evdoxipetv. 

20. Vict., Eaton, and Sus. take adrots to be in the dative after 
dpxewv (Vict. ‘statuere ut lex ipsis imperet’), but the Index Aristo- 
telicus gives no instance of épyew governing the dative, and perhaps 
we should rather translate ‘for them’ (Welldon, ‘in their case’). 
The position of the word makes it unlikely that it is to be taken 
with dvaykn. 

22. mreiw 8€, sc. odalav éyao. 

24. For tous cis 16 moiteupa, BaSiLovras, cp. Dittenberger, Syll. 
Inscr. Gr. No. 171. 60 (vol. i. p. 270), rods karaywpitouévous eis Td 
moXirevpa. 

26. Tov vopov tiBevtat tovodrov, ‘they enact the Jaw in terms of 
that kind,’ i.e. to the effect that the members of the wodirevpa shall 
have the power to elect those who are to be admitted into it from 
the outside. In the third form of oligarchy the law provides that 
when a member of the modérevya dies, his son shall succeed him, so 
that in this form no one is admitted from outside (28 sqq.). For 
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ri@evrar rovovrov, cp. De Part. An. 4. 5. 680b 27, dia ryv adryy 
airlay Kal 7) Kola Tovatrn go yiorat, 
émtetywor, ‘strain matters further in the direction of excess.’ 
For émureivew, ‘non addito obiecto,’ Bonitz (Ind. s. v.) refers to 7 (5). 
9g. 1309b 26, 8 (6). 6. 1320b 30, and Eth. Nic. 6. 1. 1138b 23. 
28. For 8¢ attav éxew cp. 7 (5). 1. 1301 b 12, and Aristid. 
Leuctr. 1. p. 421, Aéyew yap py mpds adrods "Erapyewavdav ds ovdev 
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dpedos Tar ev TH yn TEoveRTNUAToY, Ei py Kal THY OadarTapy Ov airay ELove™. 

29. tav teMeuTdytwy, ‘ those who from time to time die’: cp. 2. 8. 
1268 a 8, and 8 (6). 8. 1321 b 20, réy mintdvrav oikodopnudror Kai 
ddav gwrnpia kai didpOwors, and 1322b 21: also Plut. Lycurg. c. 26 
wt. See note on 1324b 18. 

31. éyyds % TovadTy Suvacteia povapxias éotiv repeats Thuc. 3. 62. 
4, quoted above on 1292b 7. ‘H rovatrn duvacreia, i.e. a Suvacteia 
TOV TOAV UrEprevdvTwy Tais ovoias Kal Tals moAUd«ALats. 

33. dvtictpopoy TH TeheuTalw THS Sypokpatias. Cp. c. 14. 1298 a 
31 Sqq. 

35. "Er 8 eciot x.7.X., ‘and further there are,’ etc. Besides that C. 7. 
there are more kinds of democracy and oligarchy than one, there 
are other constitutions besides democracy and oligarchy. Aristotle 
has now dealt with the question which stands first in the programme 
contained in c. 2. 1289 b 12 sqq., the question how many varieties 
of democracy and oligarchy there are, and we expect that he will 
pass on to the next, ris modureia kowvordrn Kat tis aiperardtn pera THY 
dpiotny roduretav, but this he does not do; he does not deal with 
this question till c. 11, and cc. 7-10 are occupied with investiga- 
tions respecting constitutions which have not hitherto been 
sufficiently studied. Aristocracy has been studied, so far as it is 
coincident with the best constitution, but the ‘ so-called aristocracy ’ 
(which, it would seem from 1293 a 38 sq., was the only form of 
aristocracy commonly included in enumerations of constitutions) has 
not been studied, nor have polity and tyranny. These forms are 
therefore dealt with in cc. 7-10, before Aristotle passes on to the 
question ris rodureia kowordrn Kal ris aiperwrdrn pera THY apiotny moAcreEiay. 
Aristotle has, in fact, already promised in c. 2. 1289 a 35 sqq. to 
treat of polity and tyranny as well as of democracy and oligarchy, 
so that we are prepared for the investigations contained in cc. 7-10 
with the exception of those relating to the so-called aristocracy. 
In 35 his words are mapa Sypoxpariay re cai dAvyapxiav, but in strict- 
ness he should have said mapa Snpoxpariay kai ddvyapxiav Kal povapxiay 
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(cp.c. 8. 1294 26). When he says that all included aristocracy 
in their list of constitutions, his statement is not literally correct (see 
vol. i. p. 211, note 1). The view, however, that there were four 
constitutions, monarchy, oligarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, was 
no doubt a common one ; we trace itin 6 (4). 15. 1299 b 22 sq., in 
Rhet. 1. 8. 1365 b 29 sq., and in the title of the Modreia ascribed to 
Aristotle, Wodsreiar moder dvoiv deovoaw pé ... Onpoxparikal, ddvyapxe- 
kai, dpurroKparikai, Tupavxai (where however rupavvis takes the place 
of monarchy, and kingship is omitted), Aristot. Fragm. 1465 b (143). 

36. dv thy pev érépav Aéyouct Te mévres Kal eipnrarK.t.A. For the 
structure of the sentence cp. 8 (6). 8.1322 b 27, écas pi Tots iepedow 
arodidwaty 6 vduos, GAN aro Tis Kowns éoTias €xover THY TYLHY. 

38. téraptov S€ Thy Kaoupévyy dptotoKpatiay, ‘and in the fourth 
place the so-called aristocracy.’ Aristotle appears to imply that no 
one had yet included in their list the true aristocracy, that in which 
the good citizen is also a good man. Even the aristocracy sketched 
in Plato’s Republic would count among its citizens many who could 
not be called good men in the sense which Aristotle attaches to the 
term. 

39. wepnry 8 eotiy k.7.A. The existence of the ‘ polity’ specially 
so called was generally recognized (moX:reiav yap kadodow, cp. c. 8. 
1293 b 34 sqq.), but those who sought to enumerate the different 
kinds of constitutions had omitted it from their lists. As to Plato, 
indeed, all that Aristotle says is that he had not included the polity 
in the list of constitutions given in the Republic, so that Aristotle’s 
words do not absolutely exclude the supposition that he regarded 
it as included in the list given in the Politicus (302 C sqq.). In 
Laws 712 C Plato enumerates only three constitutions, democracy, 
oligarchy, and aristocracy, in addition to tyranny and kingship 
(=monarchy). The expression év rais rodcreias refers either to the 
Republic of Plato as a whole (for other instances of the use of it in 
this sense see Henkel, Studien zur Geschichte der griechischen 
Lehre vom Staat, p. 10, who refers to Themist. Or. 2. 32 c, MoNreiaé 
Te ai kNewval Kal of Ocoméotor Népot, etc.) or (as Bonitz, Ind. 598 a 42, 
and Sus.’, Note 1231, think) to the Eighth and Ninth Books of it 
only (see note on 1342 a 32). Though Aristotle says here that the 
Polity ‘did not occur frequently,’ we gather from c. 13. 1297 b 24 sq. 
that what were called democracies in early times were really polities, 
and of early democracies there can have been no lack ; besides, as 
Prof. Francotte points out (Les Formes Mixtes de Gouvernement 
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d’aprés Aristote, p. 17, note 1), the polity appears to have existed 
at one time or another at Malis (c. 13. 1297 b 14 sqq.), at Tarentum 
(7 (5). 3- 1303 a 3 8qq.), at Syracuse (7 (5). 4. 13044 27 sqq,), 
and at Oreus (¥7 (5). 3. 1303 a 18 sqq.). 

1. dpiotoxpatiavy pév obv x.7.d., ‘true, it is right to call by the 
name of aristocracy,’ etc. Aristotle feels it necessary to justify his use 
of the name in 38 sq. in reference to the ‘so-called aristocracy.’ As 
to the reference in sept fs dujAOopev ev rots mpwrois Adyors See vol. ii. 
p. xxv. Sus.* (p. 367) takes the reference to be to the Fourth and 
Fifth (old Seventh and Eighth) Books, and it is very possible that 
4 (7). 14. 1333 a 11 sqq. (cp. 4 (7). 9. 1328 b 37 sqq.) is referred 
to, but this is not certain, and as a similar account of the best con- 
stitution is already in substance given in the Third Book (cc. 4-5, 
C. 7. 1279 a 34 Sqq.,c. 15. 1286 b 3 sqq., and c. 18. 1288 a 37 sqq.), 
the reference may be to the Third Book. It is not certain that the 
Fourth and Fifth Books were in existence when the words before 
us were written (see note on 1289 a 30 and vol. ii. p. xxv sq.). 

3. thy yap x.t.X., ‘for to only one constitution is it right to apply 
the name of aristocracy, to the constitution the citizens of which are 
men best in respect of virtue absolutely and not merely good with 
reference to certain given conditions, for in this constitution alone 
the same man is an absolutely good man and good citizen, whereas 
in all others good citizens are good men only relatively to their own 
constitution’ (i.e. with reference to certain given conditions, not 
absolutely). ’Apioray kar’ dperny, ‘ best in respect of virtue,’ and not 
merely in respect of other things such as practical ability or service- 
ableness to the constitution under which they live (cp. 4 (7). 3. 
1325 b 10, xkpeirray kar’ dperyy Kai kata Stvapiy Thy TpaktiKhy Tov 
dpiorwv), For the account here given of aristocracy cp. 4. (7). 9. 
1328 b 37, &v rH Kadota TodTevoEevy TOE Kal TH KexTNWEVD SeKaious 
dvdpas amdds, Gdda pr} mpds Ty iwdOeow, and 3. 5. 1278b 1 sqq., and 
as to the variation of virtue and justice with the constitution, 3. 4. 
1276 b 30 sqq. and 7 (5). 9. 1309 a 36.sqq. For mpés irdbeciv twa 
dyabéy, cp. Probl. 10. 52. 896 b 22, where 16 mpos xpetav rwa xaddy is 
contrasted with ré caf atré Kadév. 

8. Tas éAtyapxoupévas, SC. woArreias (see note on 1292 b 14). 

The words kat kadodvrat dprotoxpatiot, which follow Sapopas in 
I WW, are placed by Thurot and Sus. after wodirefav, probably rightly. 
Jackson and Welldon would omit them. 

10. dmou ye «.t.d., ‘seeing that in them,’ etc.: cp. Plato, Rep. 
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343 A, dre roi oe, en, Kopufavra mepropG Kai ovk dmopurrer dedpevor, os 
ye avty ovd€ mpdBara ove roipeva yryvockers. “Orou ye often=‘ quando- 
quidem,’ and Liddell and Scott, s.v. érov, give the words that 
meaning here, but in dou ye as used here émov seems to retain its 
ordinary meaning of ‘where.’ Magistrates are elected mAourivdny 
in oligarchies (2. 11. 1273 a 21 sqq.), and Aristotle appears to 
imply here that they are not elected even partially dpeorivdyy in 
polities (see vol. i. p. 219, note 2). How far does this agree with 
what we are told in 3.17. 1288a 14 sq., that elections to office 
in polities take place card vépoy rdv car’ dgiay diavépovta Tots edmépoars 
tas dpxds? Perhaps to distribute office among the well-to-do in 
accordance with aéia is not to elect dpeorivdyy. It should be noticed 
that in 2. 11. 1273 a 23 sqq. a constitution in which magistracies © 
are filled dpiorivdny kai mAourivdny is distinguished from an aristocracy 
on the ground that in an aristocracy election to office is kar’ 
dpernv. Aristotle’s conception of aristocracy in the Sixth Book 
appears to be less strict than in the Second. 

11. aitn 4 wodtteta, For the asyndeton see note on 1286 a 30. 

12. kat yap x.7.4. This is added to explain and justify dporivdny 
and dpioroxparixn. When, in the absence of a public care for virtue 
on the part of the State, men reputed to be good (émteckeis) are 
elected to office, the community may fairly be said to elect apiotivdyy 
and its constitution may be called aristocratic. Cp. Rhet. 1. 8. 
1365 b 35, of yap eupepernxdres ev rois vopipors ev TH apioToKparia 
apxovaw" avdykn S€ rovtovs paivecOa apicrovs’ dbev Kai tovvoua eidnde 
tovro, and Plato, Laws 854 B, i emi ras ray Acyouévwr avdpadv ipiv 
dyabav Evvovaias. Cp. also Plato, Rep. 554 C, év trois adddos Evp- 
Bodaios ... év ols evSoxipet Soxdv Sixavos civar: also ’AGO, Tod. c. 25, 
(Equddrys) Soxav adwpoddkntos civar kai Sixavos mpds THY mwoderetav, and 
the line of Cratinus quoted on 1291 b 5. T[¢éAeox must be supplied 
with éy rais wy movovpévars Kouny émméderay aperjs: this is a word 
which is frequently omitted by Aristotle (see notes on 1266 b1 and 
1288 b 38). For the use of gues here cp. De Part. An. 1. 5. 6454 
5 sqq. (quoted in note on 1258 b 10). 

14, Grou ody x.t.A. Aristotle does not explain why a constitution 
which recognizes virtue and wealth only is not an aristocracy. 
Looking to 10, we expect him to regard a constitution of this kind 
as an aristocracy. Such a constitution would seem at any rate to 
be superior to constitutions which do not recognize virtue at all, 
yet these are allowed the name of aristocracies in 20 sq. 
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19. thy mpdtyy thy dptorny wohitelay. Cp. c. 8. 12944 24, ri 
ahnOuny kat mporny, and 7 (5). 12. 1316 a 3, THs dplorns modurelas Kal 
mpoTns ovens, and 28, riv mporny Kal THY apiorny. 

20. kal tpirov x.7.\., ‘and in the third place whatever [mixed] 
constitutions incline towards oligarchy more than the polity does,’ 
for wohcreias should probably be supplied with écm, and not dpucro- 
kparias (cp. 7 (5). 7- 13074 15, where modireias, not dpioroxparias, 
must be supplied). Aristotle here departs from the account which 
he frequently gives of aristocracy as a constitution in which virtue 
is recognized in the award of office either alone or in combination 
with other things, and concedes the name to constitutions in which 
this is not the case. Hence Sus. brackets as interpolated kai rpirov 
...p@drXov, but the same view reappears in 7 (5). 7. 1307 a 10-16, and 
Sus. is compelled to bracket this passage together with its context, 
a course in which it is difficult to follow him. Itseems more prob- 
able that both passages are genuine, and that Aristotle is guilty of 
an inconsistency, into which he is led, partly by his reluctance to 
depart too far from the ordinary classification (cp. De Part. An. 1. 
3. 643 b 10 sqq.) and from the ordinary use of language, partly by 
the difficulty of bringing these constitutions under any other of the 
six forms of constitution recognized by him, and partly by the 
kinship which (following Plato in Polit. 301 A and other inquirers) 
he always conceives to exist between aristocracy and oligarchy (3. 
7.1279b 5: 7 (5). 7. 1306b 22 sqq.). See Prof. H. Sidgwick in 
the Classical Review, 6. 144. 

23. érdéapev 8 odtws, sc. ry dvouafopévyy modireiav. Obras, i.e. C. 8. 
among the zapex@aces, and not before them, where we expect to 
find polity dealt with looking to the announcements in c. 2. 1289 a 
35 sqq. and 3. 7. 1279 a 23 sqq. 

24. tadrny, i.e. the polity. See note on 1306 b 26. 

25. In 7d pév ddnés we have an instance of pév solitarium (see 
notes on 1262 a 6 and 12704 34). 

magat, i.e. both polity and the aristocracies just described. 

26. émeita Katapipodvra: peta todtwv, ‘and consequently are 
counted with the deviation-forms’: cp. c. 3. 1290a 16 sqq., where 
aristocracy is said to be often held to be a form of oligarchy and 
polity of democracy. 

ciol T attdv aitar mapexBdoers, ‘and these deviation-forms are 
deviation-forms of them’ (i.e. of the aristocracies just described 
and of polity). This implies that oligarchy is a deviation-form of 
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the so-called aristocracy and not of the true aristocracy, but we are 
not told this elsewhere. Tyranny at any rate isa deviation-form of 
the true kingship (c. 2. 1289 a 40). 

27. év trois Kar’ dpyxfy, ie. in 3. 7, where however oligarchy is 
not said to be a deviation-form of the so-called aristocracy, but of 
aristocracy generally. 

reXeutatoy $é x... Contrast Hist. An. 5. 1. 5394 7, viv dé mepi 
rovtov (i.€, avOpmmov) teAevratov Nexréov bia 7d mheiotny Exew mpaypareiay 
(comparing with this passage c. 10. 1295 a 1 Sqq.). That tyranny 
is the worst of the deviation-forms we have been told inc. 2.1289 a 
39 sqq- (cp. 7 (5). 10. 1310 b 3 sqq.). 

80. téraxtat, Sc. radra. Cp. erdfaper, 23. 

Sl. viv Sé Secxtéov Hpiv wept woditelas x.7.A. For the use of deccvivac 
without an object, Bonitz (Ind. 167 b 26 sqq.) compares Phys. 8. 6. 
259 a 25 sqq. and Eth. Nic. 7. 1. 1145b 7. For 9 dvvayes adrijs 
cp. c. 10. 1295a 9 and I. 4. 12544 13, tis pev ov H vars Tov 
dovdAov kal tis 7 Svvapis, ek rovrwy Spdov, and Isocr. Panath. § 134, ai 
pev ody cbioes Kai Suvauers tev mohiTeL@v ovTws €xovow. Aristotle 
describes how polity differs from the so-called aristocracy in the 
remainder of c. 8, and how it comes into being and how it should 
be constituted in c. 9. 

34, eidbacr S€ kadetv x.t.A. Aristotle has just said that the 
polity is a mixture of oligarchy and democracy, and now. he goes 
on—‘but people are wont to give the name of polity to those 
mixtures of oligarchy and democracy only which incline to 
democracy and to call those which incline to oligarchy aristocra- 
cies.’ Twice before in this Book (c. 3. 12904 22 sqq. and c. 4. 
1290a 30 sqq.) Aristotle has corrected customary views, and now 
he corrects this one. He grudges the name of aristocracy to 
a mere mixture of oligarchy and democracy inclining to oligarchy, 
and gradually feels his way in 1293 b 34-1294a 25 to the con- 
clusion that, next to the true aristocracy, the constitution which 
has most right to the name of aristocracy is that in which there is 
a mixture of all the three things which claim to be recognized in 
constitutions—free birth, wealth, and virtue. This conclusion is 
quite in harmony with the tendency of what is said in 3. 13. 1283 a 
26 sqq. and 2. 6. 1266a 4sq. (It would seem from Aristotle’s 
use of the word ‘most’ that while he ranks the claims of the form 
in which all the three attributes are recognized above those of the 
form in which only two—virtue and free birth—are recognized, 
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and also above those of the mixed constitutions which incline to 
oligarchy rather than to democracy, he does not deny the name of 
aristocracy to either of these forms.) Thus he is led to draw 
a different distinction between the’ so-called aristocracy and the 
polity from that which was commonly drawn. He first describes 
in 1293b 34+42 the way in which mixtures of oligarchy and 
democracy inclining to oligarchy had come to be thought specially 
to deserve the name of aristocracies, and then in 1293b 42 sqq. 
he appeals in correction of this view to the commonly received 
opinion that aristocracy and edvopia go together, and argues that if 
this is the case and etvouia involves obedience to well-constituted 
laws, and well-constituted laws are either the best attainable or the 
best absolutely, then aristocracy implies obedience either to the 
best attainable laws or to the laws which are absolutely the best, 
neither of which tests is satisfied by laws inclining towards oli- 
garchy. <A further proof of the same conclusion is derived from 
another commonly held opinion that aristocracy especially implies 
the award of office for virtue, whereas in oligarchy office is awarded 
for wealth. 

87. taSelav Kai edyéveray., It is taken for granted that these 
attributes are closely connected with aristocracy. That madeta is 
so, we see from c. 15. 1299 b 24, ev peév rats apioroxpariais é« memat- 
devpévwv (ai dpxal ciow), and that etyévea is so may be inferred 
from the fact that virtue is an element in it (12944 20 sqq.). For 
the connexion of waideia and edyévera with wealth cp. 8 (6). 2.1317 b 
38 sqq. 

88. éru Bé Soxodow k.t.A. Cp. [Xen.] Rep. Ath. 1. 5, €v yap reis 
BeAriorots uu axodacia Te dduylotn Kai ddikia, akpiBera S€ mreiorn eis Ta 
xpnora’ év dé 7 Shp dpyabia te mreiotn Kal aragia Kai movnpia’ 7 re yap 
mevia aitovs paddov dye emt Ta aioxpa Kal ) amatdevoia Kat 1) dpabia de 
évdecav xpnpdrav éviois trav avOpomov. ‘Vhat this view is not regarded 
by Aristotle as correct we see from 2. 7. 1267a 2 sqq. A wealthy 
man is not saved by his wealth from temptations to commit 
injustice. 

39. 80ev Kal Kadods K&yabods Kal yvwpipous TovToUs mpooayoped- 
ovow. Cp. Plato, Rep. 569 A, rév mArovolwy re Kat Kahav Kdyabov 
heyopévov ev tH méhex, and Cic. De Rep. 1. 34. 51: perhaps also 
Hesiod, Op. et Dies, 313, tAovr@ & dpern kali Kiddos drndet. Aristotle 
appears to hold that the belief in the virtue of the rich won them 
the name not only of xadoi xéyaOoi, but also of yropipo, so that 
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he must understand yapyou to mean ‘widely known for their 
virtue’: cp. 7 (5). 10. 13124 27 sq. 

Al. riv brepoxnv. Cp. 3. 17. 1288 a 20 sqq. 

kai tas ddtyapxias etval hacw ek Tav Kahdv Kdyalav paddov. 
Bonitz (Ind. 503 b 7 sq.), followed by Sus.*, Ind. s.v., takes odvyapxia 
here in the sense of ré év éAvyapxia moXirevpa, képiov, and groups this 
passage with 7 (5). 6. 1305 a 39, €& avras ris ddtyapxias, but I do 
not feel sure that they are right: cp. c. 7. 1293 b 3 sqq., 8 (6). 4. 
1319 a 24, ra 8 GAda ANON mdvra oxeddv, €€ Sv ai Aouwai Snpoxpariae 
cuveoract «.T.A., and 2. 6. 1265 b 26-29. 

42. BSoxet 8 etvar «.t.A. My is placed by I'l before etvopetoOa, 
but I follow Thurot and Sus. in transferring it to after rij and 
before dpictoxparouperny. If TI were right in placing py before 
edvopeicOa, we should expect the second clause to run dpoiws dé 
kal py aptorokpareicOar thy evvopoupévnv, but TM have dpuolws dé kat 
dptoroxpareicbar tiv pi edvoyovperny, which seems to show that the 
first clause should run 10 evvopeioOar thy px apioroKpatouperny médw 
GAA Tovnpoxparovpémy. The change in the position of py has 
this further advantage, that the words dA\a rovnpoxparoupérny, which 
are not easily explained if we retain the reading of TH, no longer 
present any difficulty. The view that etvouia is found where the 
best men rule, is implied in Aeschin. c. Ctes. c. 154, 6r edvopetro 
padAov 7 modus Kat BeArioot mpoorarais expyro, and in Isocr. Panath. 
§ 132 sq., and indeed in Theogn. 43-52 and Pindar, Pyth. ro. 
71 sq. Bergk: cp. also Pol. 3. 9. 1280b 5 sq. and Plato, Rep. 
605 B. 

3. otk éote 8é edvopiak.t.A. This had been already in substance 
said by Xenophon in Oecon. g. 14 and by Ephorus in Fragm. 47 
(Miiller, Fragm. Hist. Gr. 1. 246), evvopeicOar yap od tovs év rois 
vopois Gravra hvAatTrouévous Ta Tay cuKopavTav, GANA Tovs éupévovtas 
Tots dmh@s Ketpevois: cp. Aeschin. c. Timarch. c. 6 and Demosth. 
c. Mid. c. 57. But the remarks of Aeschines on Athenian ways 
in c. Timarch. cc. 177-179 are especially present to Aristotle’s 
memory. 

4. 8d ploy pév edvouiovy «1.4. In Diog. Laert. 3. 103 Plato is 
said to have distinguished three senses of edvouia—eivoyia dcaipeirae 
cis rpia’ év pev edy Gow oi vduor omovdaior, edvopiav paper civar’ Erepov dé 
€dy Tots Ketpévors vopors Eupcvwaw of moNitat, Kai Todrd dapev edvopiav 
eva’ tpiroy dé eav pr) dvtov Tov véuwv Kata On Kal émitnSedpara ypnotas 


moXrevovtat, Kat TavTO evvoulay mpocayopevouer, Compare with this 
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the definition of edvoyia which we find in the Definitions ascribed to 
Plato, 413 E, etvopia mevbapxia vépwv omovdatwv. How far either of 
these accounts of edvowéa is correctly attributed to Plato is extremely 
doubtful. Aristotle appears to find true edvoyia in obedience to 
good laws. 

7. todto Sé évSexerar Six@s x.7.A., ‘and this’ (i.e. obedience to 
well-constituted law) ‘is possible [only] in two ways, for [it is 
possible to obey] either the best laws attainable in the given case 
or those which are absolutely the best.’ For the omission of 
‘only,’ see note on 12824 36. 

9. Boxet S€ «.7.A., ‘aristocracy again is thought especially to 
consist in the distribution of the offices according to virtue,’ and 
not according to wealth, which would be the rule of distribution if 
it bordered on oligarchy. See note on 1309 a 2. 

11. 76 8 6 tt By 8d§q Tots mAeloow, sc. Kipioy eiva, ‘but the 
principle that whatever the majority decide is supreme [is not 
characteristic of any particular constitution, for it] is recognized in 
all.” Cp. 6 (4). 4. 1290 a 31 sq., 7 (5). 9. 1310 a 28 sqq., and 8 
(6). 2. 1317 b 4 sqq., where it appears that the supremacy of the 
decisions of the majority was commonly conceived to be a mark 
of democracy. 

12. kal yap «.t.A. For the repetition of ev see notes on 1325 b 
10 and 1305 b 4. 

15. For 16 tis moduretas efS0s kadetror, ‘the form which is 
called polity exists,’ cp. Xen. Oecon. 4. 6, &Oa 8 6 aidAoyos Kadeirar, 
which Holden translates, ‘ where the so-called muster of forces is,’ 
and see Stallbaum’s note on Plato, Phaedo 107 C, rod xpédvov tovrou 
€v & Kadodpev 7d hv. 

17. For the absence of «ai before mAotrou kai édeuBepias see 
explanatory note on 1277 b 10 and critical note on 12604 26. 

oxeddv yap K.7.A. See above on 1293b 39. For the absence 
of rv before rév kadev kdyabav (which Coray, Bekk.?, and Sus. add 
without necessity), cp. Menand. Inc. Fab. Fragm. 470 (Meineke, 
Fr. Com. Gr. 4. 325 and §. ccxc), 

prmod (und MSS.) 6 movnpos katexéra xpnorod rémov. 

19. émei 8€ x.7.0., ‘but since there are three things which lay 
claim to an equal participation in the constitution, free birth, 
wealth, and virtue—I say three, for the fourth, that which is called 
nobility, [is not a distinct thing, for it] is a concomitant of the two 
latter.’ For dudicBnrodvra cp. 3. 12. 1283a 16 sqq., where, as 
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Bonitz points out (Ind. 40a 28 sqq.), dyrumocicba is used as 
synonymous with dygioByreiv (1283 a 11, 38), and for ris todryros 
Tis modrefas, C. II. 1296a 30, THY tmepoxyy THs modreias, and 3. 9. 
1280a 18, Ti Tov mpdypatos todryra. 

21. H yap ebyéverd éorw x.t.d. In 3. 13. 1283 a 37, edyevera yap 
éorw dperi) yévous, we hear nothing of wealth (cp. Plato, Rep. 618 B, 
rovs 8 émt yéveot kai mpoydver aperais, and Aristot. Fragm. 83.1490 a 
18 sqq.), but in 7 (5). . 1301 b 3 those persons ois imdpxer mpoydver 
per} kal modros are said to be thought etyevets. The common 
Greek view probably was that edyévea implied nothing more than 
descent from several generations of wealthy ancestors: cp. Plato, 
Theaet. 174 E, ra d€ 81 yévn tpvovvrav, as yevvaids tis émta manmous 
movatous éxov anopqva, and a fragment from the Aeolus of Euripides 
(Fragm. 22), in which one of the characters, no doubt wishing to 
depreciate noble birth, says of it, év xpnypaow 1d5° éori, and adds, 

6 © dy ev Sdpos 
Xpdvov cuvoikh mAciotov (SC. Ta xpnuata), ovTos edyevijs. 
Cp. also Julian, Or. 2. p. 81 B, daci yap of mwoddot robs é« mada 
mdovoiay evyeveis. ‘The Greeks would, it would seem, refuse the 
epithet evyevjs to a newly-made Peer of the Realm, unless the 
family to which he belonged had been distinguished for wealth for 
generations past. 

80. Tiva 8é tpdmwov k.t.A. Cp. 2. 6. 1266a 22 sqqg. and see 
notes on 1288 b 2g and 1293 b 31 and vol. i. p. 294, note 1. 

84, thy ToUTwy S.aipeowy, i.e. ty tovrwy diapopav (Bon. Ind. 180 b 
40, where Phys. 7. 4. 249 a 3 is referred to, GAN’ Gpa od pdvov det ra 
oupBAnTa p21) Spovupa civat GAA Kat py Exerv Sadopdy, pyre 6 pyr ev wo; 
Aéyw 4€ ofov xpapa exer Staipeow). Sus.* (Ind. s. v. Ssatpeors), however, 
explains diaipeow here as synonymous with dopicpdy. Tovrayr, i.e. 
Ths Onwokpatias Kal THs ddvyapxias. 

éx toutwy is rendered by Vict. in his translation ‘ post haec’ (so 
Stahr, ‘alsdann,’ and apparently Sus. and Welldon), but in his 
commentary ‘ex ipsis,’ and Lamb. and Giph. render the words 
‘ex his’ (i.e. of democracy and oligarchy). I incline to render ék 
rovrey in the latter way, taking it with ovrderéov: cp. Plato, Soph. 
252 B, ek rovrwy ovvribévres, and Cratyl. 424 C, ék d¢ rovre@y ra Aoura 
On abrois tovrots ouvriévar droptpotpevos. The words a¢’ éxarépas 
éomep ctpBorov AapBavovras will then be added to explain the exact 


method by which the polity is to be compounded of democracy and 
oligarchy. 
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35. otpBodoy, ‘pars’ (Bon. Ind. s. v.), where we find a reference 
among other passages to De Gen. An. 1. 18. 722 b 10, not yap 
(Epmedoxdijs) ev 6 appeve kal 7B Ondrec oiov cipBoroy eveivar, drov 8 am’ 
ovderépou amévat, ‘adda Svéoracrar pedéov vows, 7 pev ev avdpds’ (cp. 
De Gen. An. 4. 1. 764 b 3 sqq.). 

eiot 8é Spor tpets THs cuvOdcews Kal pifews, ‘and there are three 
determining principles of this combination or mixture.’ For xai= 
‘or,’ see note on 1292a 20 and cp. De An. 1. 4. 407 b 30, kai yap 
TY appoviay kpaow Kal ovvOecw évavtioy civar. Mikews is probably 
added because the polity had been deseribed as a piés in 1293 b 
34 and 1294a 16, 23. “Opos is explained by Bonitz (Ind. 529 b 53) 
in the passage before us and in 1294b 15 as ‘id quo alicuius rei 
natura constituitur et definitur.’ Cp. 5 (8). 7. 1342 b 33, diAov dre 
Tovrous Spous Tpeis mounréoy eis THY maWelay, Td TE ecoY Kai TO SvvaToY Kal 
TO mpemroy. 

37. év pev yap tats ddtyapxlats ... 40. Lypitav. This is repeated 
in Cc. 13. 1297a 21-24 and 35-38, and in c. 14. 1298b 13 sqq. 
It appears from the passage before us that there were oligarchies 
in which dicasteries existed composed of both rich and poor, 
though the poor would not be likely often to act on them, no pay 
being provided, and the rich would be sure to act, as they would 
incur a penalty if they did not. The oligarchies in which this 
system existed would not be oligarchies of an extreme type, for in 
extreme oligarchies the poor would be excluded from the dicasteries 
altogether. So again paid dicasteries would not exist in all forms of 
democracy, but only in those which approached the ultimate form. 

Al. xowdy 8é x.7.A. Cp. c. 13. 12974 38sqq. We gather from 
the passage before us that in a polity there may be poor dicasts 
receiving pay, yet in c. 13. 1297 b 1 sqq. we read of the polity, de 
8 thy modtreiay eivat ek Tv Ta SrA €xdyrwv pdvoy, and in what follows 
of ra Sha exovres are tacitly distinguished from of mévnres (see note 
on 1289 b 31). We must suppose that there might be a proportion 
of poor men even in the hoplite class (8 (6). 7. 1321a 12). See 
vol. i. p. 503, note z. This is confirmed by 7 (5). 10. 1311 a 12, 
Kat TO TO MANOEL pyndev morevew, S10 Kat THY mapaiperw ToLoiyTar TOY 
éndov, which implies that the 770s has heavy arms to be taken 
away. 

1. mohutixdy, ‘ characteristic of a polity.’ 1294 b. 

ets pev otv x.7.\. In the first of the three modes of mixing de- 
mocracy and oligarchy here described the entire arrangement 
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characteristic of democracy is adopted in conjunction with the 
entire arrangement characteristic of oligarchy, in the second an 
institution (a property-qualification for the assembly) is borrowed 
from both, not however in the form in which it exists in demo- 
cracies and oligarchies, but in a midway form, and in the third 
a part of the arrangement characteristic of democracy is adopted 
in conjunction with a part of the arrangement characteristic of 
oligarchy. Thus in framing a polity the lawgiver might balance 
a democratic institution with an oligarchical one, or he might steer 
a midway course between democracy and oligarchy, or he might 
ally a part of a democratic institution with a part of an oligarchical 
one. A polity would evidently differ much according as one or 
other of these methods was predominantly employed in its con- 
struction. 

8. otov éxxdyovdtew x... Supply rdrrovew. It would seem 
from this passage that even in democracies a small property-quali- 
fication for membership of the assembly might exist (see vol. i. 
p- 508, note 3). We also gather that an assembly often existed 
in oligarchies, though membership of it would be confined to those 
possessed of a high property-qualification (cp. Plato, Polit. 298 C, 
Eudrééar O€ ekkAnoiay judy a’rav, } Evyravra roy Shpov 7 Tos TAOVvoious 
pévov). This would not be the case in the first, or most moderate, 
form of oligarchy, for in that form a high property-qualification 
would hardly be required for membership of the assembly, and in 
not a few oligarchies there would be no assembly whatever (3. 1. 
1275 b 7). 

4. xowdv S€ ye «7.4. Thus in a polity there would be a moderate 
property-qualification for membership of the assembly, but none 
for office (1294 b 12 sq.). 

5. 7d péoov éxatépou tysnpatos tovtwy. For éxarépou ripnparos 
rovrwy see note on 1283 b 4. 

6. tpitov, ‘in the third place. Tpiros would have been more 
regular, but for a similarly imperfect correspondence cp. 7 (5). 
II. 1314 a 23, where tpirov 8 dSvvauia trav mpayydrev should have 
been rpirov & advvapias tov rpaypdtov. 

taypdrow takes up rdrrovow, 3. The Index Aristotelicus trans- 
lates réypa here by ‘lex, institutum,’ and gives no other instance of 
the occurrence of the word in the genuine writings of Aristotle. 
Téypa occurs in a different sense in Oecon. 2. 1349 a 24. 

TO pév, SC. AapBdvew, Obtained from 2 (cp. AaBeir, 11). 
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7. héyw 8 ofov «.7.A. Aristotle is here only stating the popular 
impression (Soxe7). As a matter of fact, even extreme democracies 
did not always, or perhaps generally, claim that all magistracies 
should be filled by lot (8 (6). 2. 1317 b 20 sq.), and magistracies 
would seem to have been sometimes filled by lot in oligarchies, 
though of course not ek mdvrwv but é« rwav (6 (4). 15. 1300 b 1 sqq.: 
cp. 2. 6. 1266a 8sq.). So again the filling of magistracies by 
election, and not by lot, is not peculiar to oligarchy; the magi- 
stracies are filled by election on the ground of virtue in an aristocracy 
(2. 11. 1273 a 25 sqq.); what is characteristic of oligarchy is rather 
to elect to magistracies on the ground of wealth (ibid.). But indeed 
they seem to have been filled in some ‘oligarchies not by election, 
but by hereditary succession (c. 5. 1292 b 4 sqq.). In 3.5. 1278 a 
23 it is implied to be characteristic of oligarchy not simply to 
require a property-qualification for office, but to require a high 
property-qualification. Indeed, in the more moderate forms of 
democracy a property-qualification for office often existed (6 (4). 4. 
1291 b 39: see note on 1305a 28), sometimes varying with the 
importance of the office (8 (6). 4. 1318 b 30 sq.); still it is true 
that the tendency of democracy was to do away with property- 
qualifications for office (8 (6). 2. 1317 b 22 sq.). Cp. Diod. 18. 18. 
4, tv S€ modtreiav pereotncev ek ths Snuoxpatias Kat mpocérakey ard 
TYLNTEwsS Elvat TO TOALTEvpA, 

10. dprotoxpatikdy Toivuy kal moduTuKdy «.7.A. For the association 
here of aristocracy and polity cp. 2. 11. 12734 4, trav d€ mpos rHv 
imébeow tis apiotoxpatias Kat THs modure(as x.t.4, The reference to 
aristocracy here shows that the mode of combining democratic and 
oligarchical elements in the case of a so-called aristocracy is 
similar to that which obtains in the case of a polity. Aristotle, 
in fact, considers himself to have been dealing in c. 9 with so- 
called aristocracies as well as with polities (1294 b 40 sq.). Though 
according to the passage before us it is appropriate to a so-called 
aristocracy that no property-qualification for office should exist, 
we learn from 7 (5). 8. 1309 a 2 sq. that it is appropriate to 
the same constitution (dproroxparixdy) that the yrdpyoc should hold 
the offices. This would be all the more likely to be the case 
because it is dpicroxparixdy that offices should be unpaid (2. 11. 
1273217). It may be noted that the conception of dpicroxparia in 
a fragment of the ‘Constitutions’ ascribed to Aristotle (Aristot. 
Fragm. 560. 1570 b 4), mpocornoay yap airis (i.e. ris rev immoBoray 
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moNurelas) dd Tiunpatov avdpes aptoroKparixOs Gpxovres, and in [ Hera- 
clid. Pont.] De Rebuspubl. 25. 4, moduretay d€ xareotnoavto apioro- 
kparikny’ xidwor yap mdvra dtocxotow aiperot awd tysnudrov, which may 
also be derived from the ‘ Constitutions,’ stands in marked contrast 
to that in the passage before us, for in these passages we read 
of aristocracies in which office was elective, subject to a property- 
qualification. For another instance of a discrepancy between 
the Politics and [Heraclid. Pont.]| De Rebuspubl. see note on 
1306 b 2g. 

12. ék peév Tis dAvyapxias Tb. aipetas morety Tas dpxds. As to the 
way in which offices were filled in a polity see note on 1288 a 12. 

15. Spos, ‘the determining mark,’ or ‘criterion’: see note on 
1204 4 35- 

évdexntat, ‘it is possible.’ 

18. éupatverar yap «tA. Cp. Eth. Eud. 3. 7. 1234b 5, & 76 
péow yap eoti mos ta akpa, and De An. 2. 11. 4244 6, 76 yap pecov 
kpitikéy' yiverat yap mpos éxdtepov ait&v Odrepoy tay akpov. 

émep cupBalver wept Thy Aakedatpoviwy todttetav. “Omep seems 
to. refer to 15, éray évdéxnrat héyew THY adriy mohitetay SnwoKpartiav Kat 
ddvyapxiav, Aristotle has here before him Plato, Laws 712 D sqq., 
and also Isocr. Areop. § 61, oiSa yap . . . Aaxedaoviovs 81a todro 
KdA\ora moAtrevopevous, Ste pddiota Snuokpatovpevor Tuyydvovow" ev yap 
TH TY apxay aipéce: kal TO Bio TO Kad tuepav Kal Tots adois émuTnOev- 
paow iomev dv rap avrois tas iodtntas Kal Tas Gpowdrnras waAXoy 7 mapa 
Tois GAAois ioxvoveas, while another mood of Isocrates’ mind is re- 
presented in Nicocl. § 24, ért dé Kapyndoviovs kat AaxeSatpovious, Tovs 
apiora Tov “ENAnveav modtrevopévous, (dmavtes topev) otkor wev ddAvyapxoupe- 
vous, mapa dé Tov modAenov Bacidevopevous. 

21. thy thé = thy modireiay, as in c. 1. 1289 a1, C.3. 1290a 12, 
and c. 11. 1296 a 40 (Sus.’ Ind. s. v.). 

mp@tov is taken up by poles dé, 24. 

tpopyy, ‘bringing-up, whereas in 26 sq. rpopy means ‘ food.’ 
In an oligarchy the bringing-up of the sons of the rich, or at any 
rate those of them who were in office, was luxurious (7 (5). 9. 
1310 a 22 sqq.) and very unlike that of the sons of the poor. 

23. For tév tpdtov todtoy see note on 1281 a 21. 

24. spots S€ .7.A., ‘and [things are ordered] similarly.’ We 
are not probably intended to carry on rpédovra and madevovrat, 

26. odd€v yap SiddmAos 6 whodaros kal 6 mévys. Cp. Thuc. 1. 6. 4 
and Plato, Laws 696 A. 
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odtw Ta wept Thy tpopiy TadTa waow ev trois cucotriors, ‘and [ just 
as no difference is made between the rich and the poor in other 
ways,] so also is the food in the syssitia the same for all.’ Ore 
carries on the comparison just as if xa@drep had preceded. Sus. 
translates ‘so sehr ist die Kost fiir Alle dieselbe in den gemein- 
samen Mahlzeiten’—‘ so much is the food the same for all in the 
common meals’—but I doubt whether this is the meaning of otra, 
and Welldon translates the word ‘so too.’ For the fact cp. Plut. 
Lycurg. c. 10. Tpopy and ¢c6ys are mentioned together in 3. 16. 
1287 a 14 Sq. 

27. kat thy éoOfra «1.4. Spengel would insert ¢youow, but we 
are by this time familiar with Aristotle’s, tendency in the Politics to 
omit words. See vol. ii. p. li, note 4. For tis cal rév mevnrov 
doticodv cp. Plato, Rep. 350A, «f ris cor Soxei emornper éoticodv 
Thei@ dy eOédew aipeioOa 4 doax.t.4. The dress of the rich in ancient 
Greece would ordinarily differ from that of the poor in fineness of 
material and in dye, to say nothing of ornamental accessories. It 
is interesting to gather from the passage before us that a too great 
contrast between the rearing and education, and also the food 
and dress, of rich and poor was regarded as undemocratic (cp. 
Demosth. Ol. 3. c. 25 sq.: yet that a difference did exist between 
the dress of the rich and the demos at Athens is implied in [Xen.] 
Rep. Ath. 1. 10). Was the change from an ornate costume to 
perpia eons which Thucydides (1. 6. 3) describes at Athens con- 
nected with the rise of democracy there? At Venice the Nobili 
and the Cittadini wore the same plain black clothes, partly because 
the poorer Nobili were thus saved expense, and partly because in 
concourses the small number of the ruling class became less 
conspicuous (Roscher, Politik, p. 159). 

29. ér. 76 S00 K.7.A. Supply Snpoxpariay etvar Aéyovow. 

Tas peylotas dpxds seems to imply that the senatorship and the 
ephorship were greater offices than the kingship in the Lacedae- 
monian State. Yet the kings are said to be peydAwv kvprot in 2, TI. 
1272 b 41 (cp. 4 (7). 14. 1333 b 35). As to the way in which the 
ephors were appointed see note on 1270 b 28. 

81. of 8 ddtyapxiav, sc. etvar Néyovow. 

82. wdéoas, sc. ras dpxds, which must be supplied from 29. As 
to the non-employment of the lot in appointments to offices in 
oligarchies see note on 7. 

33. éXlyous etvat Kuptous Pavdrou kal guys. The reference is to 
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the Lacedaemonian senate (Xen. Rep. Lac. 10. 2: Plut. Lycurg. 
c. 26). In democracies the infliction of these penalties fell to the 
popular assembly (c. 14. 1298a 5-10) or to popular dicasteries. 
But did it not fall to a few in aristocracies as well as in oligarehies? 

34, Sei 8 ev rH woditela «.7.A., ‘and in the polity that is mixed 
well both of the mixed elements’ (democracy and oligarchy) ‘should 
seem to be present and neither of the two.’ The mixture must be 
so subtle and complete that the mixed elements are felt to be both 
present in it and not present, just as one might say of a glass of 
wine and water both that wine and water are each present in it and 
that neither is present but only a mixture of wine and water. 

86. kai odleabar 80 aitis Kal ph ebwOev, sc. rv wodireiay. Cp. 2. 
II. 1273 b 21 sq. 

kat & aitis Kt.A. Cp. 2. 9. 1270 b 21 sq. and 8 (6). 5. 1320a 
14 sqq. 

37. As to [éw0ev| see critical note. 

88. Kaissling (Ueber den Gebrauch der Tempora und Modi in 
des Aristoteles Politica und in der Atheniensium Politia, p. 7) notes 
the use here of the substantival infinitive with dv. 

AO. Spotws 8€ Kal Tas dvopalondvas dptoroxpatias. Hardly any 
reference has been made inc. g to the so-called aristocracies, but 
the use of the word dpioroxparixéy in 1294 b 10 probably indicates 
that Aristotle has had them in view in this chapter as well as 
polities (see note on 10). 

1. Mept 8€ tupavvidos «.1.A. Aristotle sometimes treats of 
a subject last when it requires especially full treatment (Hist. An. 
5. I. 5394 7, viv d€ wept rovrov redevraiov Aexréov dia TO Mreioryy Exew 
mpaypareiav), So now he explains that he does not treat of tyranny 
last for this reason. 

2. GAN’ Stas AdBH Tis peOd8ou 1d pépos. Bonitz (Ind. 455 b 2) 
compares Meteor. 1. 1. 338 a 25, Aourdy & earl pépos tis peOddou 
ravTns ért Oewpynréov, 6 x.r.A. Tyranny was often contrasted with 
motreia, aS in Demosth. Olynth. 1. 5, and indeed by Aristotle 
himself in the Seventh (old Fifth) Book of the Politics. 

4. év tots mpwrors Aéyors k.7.X., i.e. iN 3. 14-17. 

7. 160ev, ‘from what source’: cp. Plato, Rep. 375 C, médev dua 
mpaov kai peyahd@upov 70s edpnoouev ; and Pol. 7 (5). 10. 1310b 10, 
cabiorara Bagireds éx Tov émetxdv. The answer given has been, from 
men of surpassing virtue, not from men of surpassing stature, as 
was the practice in Ethiopia (6 (4). 4. 1290 b 4 sq.). 
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tupavvi8os 8 ei8y «.7.X. In these two kinds of tyranny rule is 
exercised over willing subjects (16), and yet they are here classed 
as tyrannies. ‘This does not agree with 3. 14. 1285a 27, of de 
(r¥pavyor) dxdvray apxovow. Aristotle, in fact, here includes among 
tyrannies any forms of monarchy in which the monarch rules 
deomoriKas Kata THY adbTod yrouny (16 sq.). In 3. 14. 1285 a 16 sqq- 
he classes these two kinds of tyranny among kingships; still even 
there he seems to feel that they are rather povapxia than Baowdeia 
(see note on 1285 a 16). ' 

8. pév is taken up by d¢ in rpiroy Sé efdos rupavvi8os, 17. 

év ots trept Bacthelas émeckoTodpey, in 3. 14. 1285a 16—b3. The 
two kinds of tyranny there described are the form of hereditary 
kingship with despotic authority which existed among some 
barbarian races and the aesymneteship of the early Greeks. As 
to the electiveness of these barbarian kingships see note on 1285 b 
2. They seem to have been hereditary as well as elective, though 
we hear nothing of their hereditariness here (see note on 1313 10). 
How they combined the two characteristics we are not told. 

9. 1a 75 Thy Suvapiv emadddtrew mwas adtav Kal mpds Thy Bacr- 
Xetay, ‘because their nature in a way overlaps in relation to king- 
ship also [as well as mutually].’ As to éewadddrrew, which is here 
followed by mpds, see note on 1255a 13. For ri divamw adray cp. 
c. 8. 1293 b 32, 9 Suvapes adrips. 

ll. & te yap trav BapBdpwv tioly x.t.A. The fact that these 
monarchs were elective is dwelt on because it shows that their 
monarchy was in accordance with law: cp. Diog. Laert. 3. 92, 
of pev ody év rais médcow apxovres 1d Tov ToAtTGy emay aipeOdat, Kara 
’ ydpov &pxovow. Adroxpdropas is explained by kara tiv abrdv yropny, 17. 
Niebuhr (quoted by Eaton) thinks that Aristotle here refers to the 
Roman Dictatorship, and certainly we are reminded of the passage 
before us in Appian, Bell. Civ. 1. 99, “Popator dé. . . xetporovodcr rév 
BvAAav és Soov Oédou tUpayvoy adroxpdtopa’ Tvpavvos péev yap 7 TOY Suxra- 
répev apx} kal mddat, oAly@ xpdv@ dpiCopen, Tére SE mpHrov es adpiorov 
€dbotea tuparvis éyiyvero évrens, but Aristotle may have in his mind 
among other barbarian kings those of the Ethiopians, who are 
spoken of as elected in Diod. 3. 9. 4. See note on 13134 10. 

13. tdv tpdtov rodToy, i. e. by election. . 

15. foo 86x... Cp. 3. 14.1285 b 2 sq. Ard rd xara vdpoy, Sc. vat, 

18. Hwep padtot etvar Soxet tupavvis. So we hear of a pddiora 
eyouévn Bacwrcia in 5, and of a pddtora eivar Soxovca Snpoxpatia in 
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c. 14,1298 b 13 sq. and 7 (5). 9. 13104 26. Cp. also 1.9. 1256 b 
40, @ori Sé yévos GAXo KTyTeKiXs, WY padLoTAa KadOdGL, Kal Dikatov avTO Kahely, 
Xpnpariorixny. 

19. Thy povapxtay, ATs x.7.A. Possibly a reminiscence of Hdt. 3. 
80, Kas & av etn xpyya Karnprnucvoy povvapyin tH é€eote dvevOiv@ more 
ra Bovkera; For the definition here given of 7 padiora tupavvis, Cp. 
4 (7). 3. 1325 a 41 sqq. and Rhet. 1. 8. 1365 b 37, povapxia 8 eori 
kata Totvoya év 7 eis drdvrav Kipids ect" TovTer b€ 4 pev KaTa Tak TWA 
Baowr<ia, 7 & ddptoros tupavyis. 

25. Tis 8 dptorn wodtteta x.7.4. Welldon places a note of 
interrogation after peracyeiv, 31, and he may be right, but perhaps 
it is more likely that the sentence is incomplete and that oxemréov or 
some such word would have been added but for the interposition of 
the clause kcal yap ... Aexréov (31-34), which distracts the writer’s 
attention. I do not think (with Conring and Sus.) that any word or 
words have fallen out of the text after peracyeiv, 31, for the same 
thing occurs elsewhere in the Politics, e. g. in I. 12. 1259 a 37 Sqq. 

26. pyre mpds dperhy k.t.A. For the dative ovyxpivovor compare 
the dative in Rhet. 1. 4. 1360 a 31, ex trav mapehnArvéérav Oewpodvrt. 
For dperjy tiv imép rods idtoras see note on 1330 b 38. 

27. pate mpds todetav «.7.A. Aristotle appears here to speak 
not of wadeia in general, but of a specially exalted kind of it; in 
Lucian, Somn. c. 1, however, we read of waidecia in general, rois 
meiotots ovv edoke maidcia ev Kal mévov moAdOd Kal xpdvouv pakpod Kat 
Samduns od puxpas Kal tdxns Scio Oar Aapmpas. 

28. tuxnpas qualifies xopyyias, but not, I think, dicews, as Sus. 
apparently holds that it does (Sus.° Ind. s.v. gots). Tdxn is some- 
thing apart from gvors (cp. 4 (7). 1. 1323 b 27 sqq. and 4 (7). 13. 
1331 b4r). For the contrast of pious and xopyyia cp. Polyb. 6. 2. 13. 

29. Biov te tov toils ThetoTors Kowwvica Suvatdv. Supply mpés. 
See note on 1274 b 12, and cp. 6 (4). 4. 12924 23. For Biov rdv 
Tois mretorors Kowevjoat Suvardy cp. Xen. Anab. 4. 1. 24, adris 8 ep 
nynoecOa Suvari Kai tmotvylous mopeveaOar dddv. 

81. kai ydp Gs x... The sense is—for the so-called aristo- 
cracies described by us just now, which might seem to be in 
a special degree the constitution of which we are in quest, are 
partly beyond the reach of most States, so that they do not really 
concern us now, and partly border on the polity, so that they are 
not more the constitution of which we are in quest than the polity 
is, and we must speak of them and of it as one constitution. 
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Aristotle adds this remark to show that the question which he has 
just asked has not as yet been answered, and that it still needs to 
be dealt with. 

32. 1d peév eEwrépw mimtoucr tats meioTats Tov wédewv. This is 
implied as to the Lacedaemonian constitution in c. 1. 1288 b 40 
sqq. For efwrépo mimrew see Bon. Ind. 594 b 59 sqq. 

34. dpdotv, these aristocracies and the polity. 

4 Sé 8} Kpiots «7.4. Aristotle shows in 34-1295 b 1 that the 
pécos Bios and the péon modireia are the best. He thus prepares 
the way for the conclusion which he is occupied in establishing in 
1295b 1-35, that 9 dua rév péecwr modireia is the best, a distinct 
* conclusion, be it observed, from that which he had previously 
arrived at, that the péon modereia is the best, for we can conceive 
a péon modireia Which is not dia raév péoov. However, Aristotle 
identifies ) Sia rév pécwy modireia with } péon modireia in 12964 7. 
He proves that 4 dua rév pécwy wodireia is the best in the following 
way :—A mean state in respect of the gifts of fortune is best. For 
those who are thus circumstanced (1) obey reason most readily, and 
therefore are less likely to commit unjust acts, (2) they are most 
capable, as citizens should be, of both ruling and being ruled, and 
also most alike and equal, and for both these reasons are best 
suited for membership of a wéds, for a modes thrives best when it 
consists of men alike and equal, among whom the friendship and 
community of feeling essential to a wéAcs are most likely to be found; 
besides, those who are moderately well-to-do are most secure, for 
they are least given to plot against others and are least plotted 
against themselves. Hence the constitution which places supreme 
power in the hands of the moderately well-to-do class is the best 
(1295 b 34 sqq.). It is also the best because it is least subject 
to civil discord (1296 a 7 sqq.). A further indication that it 
is the best may be found in the fact that the best lawgivers have 
belonged to this class (1296 a 18sqq.). It is only because in many 
States the moderately well-to-do class is small, and for other reasons 
which Aristotle gives in 1296 a 22-b 2, that 9 péon mod«reia, or in 
other words 4 dca t&y pécwv woduteia, has so seldom existed. 

mept dndvtwv tovtwv, i.e. which is the best constitution and the 
best life for most States and most men (25 sq.). 

35. éxk tdv adtav arorxetwv, ‘based on the same elementary 
principles’: cp. Top. 6. 5. 143. 13, oxomeiv ex r&v mept Ta yévy 
oroxetov, and Pol. 7 (5). 9. 1309 b 16, rd moddAdnes eipnucvov péeyiorov 
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arotxeiov, Td Typev Saws x.7.A.: also Isocr. Ad Nicocl. § 16, tatra 
yap orotxeia mpara kal péeyora xpnoris wodureias eoriv. 

36. év tots HOiKots. Probably a reference to Eth. Nic. 7. 14. 
1153 b 9-21, as well as to Eth. Nic. 1. 11. 1101 a 14 sqq. and 
similar passages. 

tov Kat dperhy dveumddictoy, ‘ that which is unimpededly lived in 
accordance with virtue.’ ’Aveyzddicrov agrees with Biov understood, 
not with dperjv, as Vet. Int. supposes that it does, translating ‘eam 
quae secundum virtutem non impeditam.’ 

37. peodtnta S€ Thy dperyy, cp. Eth. Nic. 2. 8. r108b 11, rprdy 
Sé diabécewy odcdy, dio pév Kaxiav, Tis pév Ka tmepBodny ths Sé Kar’ 
drew, peas 8 dperfs ris peadrnros. As Sus.” points out (Note 1288), 
Aristotle would have spoken more exactly if he had said that moral 
virtue is a mean state. Tv is added before dperny because kar’ dperny 
has preceded: see note on 1286b 17. 

tov péoov dvaykatoy Bioy etvat BéAttotov. Cp. Plato, Rep. 619 A. 
Tov pécoy Biov = roy kara peodtyra Biov. 

38. Tis Exdotois evdexopevns TuXety peodtytos, ‘ea mediocritate 
quae potest singulis contingere’ (Sepulv.). This is added because 
the same mean state is not within the reach of every one (see Eth. 
Nic. 2. 5. 1106.4 32 sqq.). The mean state of a great wrestler like 
Milo in respect of food is not attainable by a novice. For the 
explanatory genitive rs éxdorors évdexouevns Tuxeiv peodtyntos, added in 
interpretation of tiv pécov Biov, compare the somewhat similar 
genitive in Plato, Laws 776C,  ‘Hpakdewrév Sovdeia ris trav 
Map.avdevéy karadovdocews (‘ servitium, sive servi, Heracleotarum, qui 
extiterunt ex subiectione Mariandynorum,’ Stallbaum), and see 
Stallbaum’s note on Phaedo 97 A, 7 &vvo80s tod mAnoiov ddAAnAov 
TeOnvat. 

39. tots S€ adtods TovToUs Spous x.T.A., ‘and these same criteria 
must necessarily be the criteria of the goodness or badness of 
a State also and a constitution,’ i.e. States and constitutions will be 
good or bad according as they are or are not in a mean condition, 
just as the life of an individual will be good or bad according as it 
is or is not in a mean condition. Kat before ré\ews probably means 
‘also,’ not ‘both,’ though it is followed by another kaé: see note on 
13424 4. 

40. } yap mwohitela Bios tis éott médews, i.e. for what holds 
of a State is likely to hold of a constitution, for a constitution is 
a form of the life of a State. See vol. i. p. 210, note 1. 
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1. év dmdoas x.7.4. Cp.c. 3. 1289 b 29 sqq., where the pecor are 
the midway class between the etmopor and the dopo, just as they are 
in 1296 a 10-13 and 7(5). 8. 1308 b 28 sqq., whereas in the passage 
before us they are the midway class between the e’mopot ofddpa and 
the dopo. opd8pa. In 7 (5): 4. 1304 b 1 sq. they are the midway 
Class between of mAovowor and 6 djpos (cp. 6 (4). 12. 1296 b 408qq., 
where of mAovavor and of wéres are the extremes between which they 
stand), and in 8 (6). 4. 1319 b 12 sqq. the midway class between oi 
yeopyoe and 6 djpos. In Eth. Nic. 4. 8. 1124 b 18 sqq. they are 
opposed to of ev d&iapare cat edruxias. We hear nothing of the 
péoor in 8 (6). 3. t318a 30sq. It would seem from 1296a 10 sqq. 
that, notwithstanding what is said in the passage before us, the 
péoo hardly existed in small Greek States. Aristotle no doubt has 
before him Eurip. Suppl. 225 Bothe (238 Dindorf), 

Tpels yap qohiT@v pepides’ of pev dABtoe 
dvaedcis te TAEtdvav TF pao’ del’ 

ot & ovk éxovres Kai omavitovres Biov, 
Sewvol, vépovres TH HOSV@ meiov pepos, 
eis Tovs €xovtas KévTp adiaow Kakd, 
yAoocais movnpav mpoorarav dydovpevor' 
tpiay Sé poipav 7) ’v péom oa er modrets, 
Kdapoy duddocova dvrw ay ran wos. 

3. érel toivuy Suodoyettar TS pétpiov Gpiotov Kat Td pécov. Cp. 
5 (8). 7. 1342 b 14 sq. As Camerarius points out (Interp. p. 163), 
the saying Mérpov dpiorov was ascribed to Cleobulus of Lindus 
(Diog. Laert. 1. 93), and Theognis had said (335), 

pndev ayav oneddev* mdvtov peo apiota. 
For 16 pérptov kai 76 péoov, cp. De Part. An. 2. 7. 652b 17 sq. and 
Plut. De Profect. in Virt. c. 13 sud fin., eis 1d pécov Kabioctacbar Kai 
peérptov. 

4. pavepdv tu k.t.d. Cp. Eth. Nic. 7. 14.1153 b 21 sqq. Under 
edrvxnuatra Aristotle evidently includes both bodily and external 
goods; both are the gifts of fortune (Pol. 4 (7). 1. 1323 b 27 sq.). 
He has before him here and in what follows Plato, Laws 679 B sq. 
and 728 D, pyview dn por paiverar... 729 A, os 16 roAv. Compare 
also Eurip. Fragm. 80 Nauck (79, ed. 2), 

Bporots ra pei(o Tov péowy Tiktet vdcous* 
bedv S€ Ovnrovs Kdcpov ov mpémer épery, 
and the fragment of Rhianus referred to in vol. ii. p. 419 (Stob. 
Floril. 4. 34). 
P2 
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5. dom yap 76 Adyw metBapxetv, ‘for it is most ready to obey 
reason’: cp. [Plato,] Menex. 249 C, rois re yap TeAevTnGaGL Kat ToIs 
(acw obras dv mpoopirécraro. einre kat paoror Oepamevew te Kai Oepa- 
nevecOa, and Plut. Anton. c. 6, od yap otras edxepys jv ovde padios bm’ 
épyns éxmeceiv tov Noyopev Vdios Kaicap, Sore x.r.A. We hardly expect 
to find Aristotle asserting so close a connexion between a moderate 
amount of property and a readiness to be swayed by reason after 
what he has said in 2. 7. 1266 b 28 sqq. and 1267 a 41 sqq. 

6. bwepicxupov. Cp. Dio Chrys. Or. 17. 470 R. 

9. ylyvovra: yap k.t.A. Cp. Rhet. 2.16. 1390 b 32, 7@ d€ mAovT@ 
& Sera. #On, erumodgs éativ ideiv dracw* bBpictai yap Kai dmepnpavor, 
mdoxovres Te Ud THs KTHTEwS TOU mAOUTOY' Somep yap Exovtes Gravra 
tayaba ovr didkewvrar, and Plato, Laws 742 E. 

10. tév 8 d8ucnpdrov «7A. Cp. Rhet. 2. 13. 13904 18, kai 
radinpara adixoda (of mpecBirepor kat mapykpaxdres) eis Kakoupyiay, ovK 
els UBpw. 

12. ére 8 Axic® obror pudapxodor Kat Boudapxodow taita 8 
dupdtepa BAaBepd tats wédeoww. Otro: evidently refers to the pécor, 
who have not, however, been mentioned since 3. It may be 
doubted, therefore, whether the words ér« d¢€.. . wéAeow stand in their 
right place ; they would be more in place after méAcas, 28, or eivat, 
34. As to their probable meaning see vol. i. p. 499, note 1, and 
compare Xen. Oecon. 2. 5 sq. (already referred to in vol. i. p. 580). 
Cp. also Pol. 7 (5). 8. 1309 a 17 sqq. If the words are in their 
right place, they adduce a further proof that the péoo. are more 
under the guidance of reason than the very rich, derived from their 
abstinence from extravagant expenditure on liturgies. Giph. (p. 467) 
would expunge ér: dé... BovAapxodow as an interpolation and retain 
in the text only radra . .. wédeowv, and Sus. adopts a similar course, 
bracketing ér 8€ . . . Bovdapyotow and reading radra dy in place 
of ratra 8. It is of course possible that the words én &.. 
BovAapxovow, and indeed the whole clause ér S€.., médeow, are 
nothing more than a remark added by Aristotle or some one else 
in the margin which has crept into the text, but I incline on the 
whole to a more favourable view of them, though, as has been 
said, I doubt whether they are in their right place. 

18. mpds 8€ toUTo1s x.7.A. Aristotle now turns to the political, as 
distinguished from the moral, defects of those who have too much 
or too little of the goods of fortune. He has before him Plato, 
Laws 728D-729A: cp. also Laws 791 D, déyw 84 rd ye map’ hyip 
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ddypa, os y pev tpupy SvoKoda Kal dkpaxora Kai ofddpa dd opiKpOv Ki- 
voupeva TA TOV vey HOn anepyacerat, Td S€ TovTwY evavriov | Te THodpa Kai 
aypia SovAwous tamewods Kut dvedevOepovs kcal picavOpwrovs mowovca 
dvemitndciovs Evvoixovs amoredet. We are told, however, in Eth. 
Nic. 4. 8, 11244 20 sq. that an abundance of the goods of fortune 
is thought to engender greatness of soul (ueyadowvyia). In Pol. 
7 (5). 7.1307 a 19 Sq. much the same unfavourable account is given 
of oi &y rats evmopias generally, not merely of those who are 
extremely rich. 

16. Kat Todt ed0ds K.t.A. Ed6ds oixobev, ‘from their parents’ house 
at the outset’: cp. Xen. Cyrop. 2. 3. 7, Kip@ mas ért olkobev suv Ons xai 
dpeoros amp. For the fact here mentioned, cp. Carneades ap. Plut. 
De Adul. et Amic. c. 16, Kapveddns d¢ éheye, drt mAOvaIav Kai Bacihéwv 
mraides immeve pdvor, dAdo S€ ovdev ed Kai Kadds pavOdvovor Kodakever 
yap avtovs év rais SiarpiBais 6 diddoKados emaway, kal 6 mpoomadaiwy imo- 
xatax\wépevos. Plato had said much the same thing in Laws 695 B, 
mapadaBdvres 8 ovv of maides tehevTnTavTos Kupov tpvpis pectoi Kai 
dverimdngéias, mparov pev tov Erepov Grepos améktewe tO low dyavaktay 
«7.A., and 695 E, ro 8’ airwoy od ruyns, ws 6 emos Adyos, GAN’ 6 KaKds 
Bios, dv ot ray Siahepdvrws mAovoiwy Kat Tupavywy maides Ta TOAAA COow. 
Cp. also Laws 791 D, quoted above on 13. ‘A boy has the best 
chance of being well brought up in a household where there is 
solid comfort combined with thrift and simplicity’ (Trevelyan, Life 
of Lord Macaulay, 1. 37). 

21. yiverat ov x.7.A. That a wéds in which one section of the 
citizens consists of masters and the other of slaves is no true médts 
is a view inherited by Aristotle from the Menexenus (238 E sq.), 
and from Plato, Laws 756 E sq. (quoted in vol. i. p. 499, note 2) and 
712 E, and Rep. 417A-B. He probably also remembers Laws 679 B, 
7 & dy more Evvoixia pte mdrodros Evvorxp pyre mevia, oxeddv ev ravTn 
yewvardrara #On yiyvoir’ av* ov're yap UBpis ovr’ adixia, (noi Te ad Kai 
pOdvor ork eyyiyvovra. That the wédcs is an association of éde’bepor 
we are told in 3. 6. 12794 21. 

23. Kowwvias modtTiKis. Woderixjs goes only with xorvwvias, not 
with qidias. For kowavias rodirixjs without the article cp. 1. 2. 
12534 38. 

24. 4 yap kowwvia pudixéy, ‘ for association is a thing connected 
with [and springing from] friendliness’: cp. 3. 9. 1280 b 38, rd d¢ 
rowdtoy gidias epyov’ ) yap Tov avtny mpoaipeois didia, and Plato, 
Gorg. 507 E, ér@ d¢ yy én Kowovia, pidia ovx dv ein. In Laws 697 C 
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rd pidrov is conjoined with 7d xowdy, andin 695 D ¢uAia with xowavia: 
cp. also Laws 837 B. 

ode yap 6800 PovAovta. Kowwveiv tots ex@pots. Is Aristotle 
thinking of Aeschines and Demosthenes on their second embassy 
to Pella? Cp. Aeschin. De Fals. Leg. c. 97, ov8els air (i.e. 
Anpoobéver) avacireiv, Or e&jepev emi tiv borépav mpecBetav, 7Oerer, 
ovd€ év rais ddois, Gov Suvardv fy, eis TavTév travdoxeiov xaradvew. More 
probably he has in view the general inclination of foes to give each 
other a wide berth (Demosth. De Fals. Leg. c. 225: Aristoph. 
Plut. 837). We read of the old families and their antagonists at 
Lausanne in 1817 in Mr. S. Lane-Poole’s Life of Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe (1. 274), ‘The spirit of democracy showed itself even on 
the high-road, and whenever cart met carriage, the latter in most 
instances had to knock under.’ 

25. Botdetat 8é ye H médts €€ Lowy etvar Kal dpolwv Ste pddtora. 
BovXera, ie. ‘aims at being,’ not ‘tends to be,’ for Aristotle does 
not mean to assert that the médus tends, as time goes on, to 
become an union of men alike and equal. Aristotle is here 
speaking of the citizens of the wéds, not, as in 3. 4. 12774 5, 
erei €& dvopoiavy 7 adds, Of all its components. Compare Eth. 
Eud. 7. 10. 1242 b 30, kar’ iodrntra 81 BovAerar eivae 4 modetiKy diria, 
and Pol. 4 (7). 8. 1328 a 35, 7 S€ mddus Kowevia tis eote TY dpoiwr. 
Political rule itself is a rule over men free and equal (1. 7. 1255 b 20). 
It is not of course enough that the citizens should be alike; poor 
men are alike and slaves are alike, yet a mé\ss composed of poor 
men or of slaves would not be a médus (3. 12. 1283 a 18 sq.). 
Machiavelli (Discorsi sopra la Prima Deca di Tito Livio, Book 1. 
C. 55) goes so far as to say that ‘ whosoever shall attempt to found 
a Republic where there are many gentlemen will never effect his 
purpose except he can first root them all out.’ He explains that 
he means by ‘ gentlemen’ ‘such as live in idleness and abundance 
on the income of their estates without needing to trouble themselves 
to till the soil or to undertake any other kind of labour, in order 
to live. He holds that if three Republics, Florence, Siena, and 
Lucca, had subsisted a long time in the not large country of 
Tuscany, it was because there were but very few gentlemen there 
and no Lords with castles and subjects of their own, whereas 
Lombardy and the Kingdom of Naples abounded with these two 
sorts of men, and were consequently marked out for monarchy. 

27. dot dvayKatoy «.7.d., ‘so that this State’ (i.e. a State com- 
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posed of moderately well-to-do citizens) ‘will necessarily be best 
constituted in respect of those elements of which we say that the 
State is by nature composed.’ The elements referred to are 
the very rich, the very poor, and the moderately well-to-do 
(1295 b 1 sqq.). A saying is attributed to Thales in [Plut.] Sept. 
Sap. Conv. c. 13 that the best democracy is that in which the 
citizens are neither very rich nor very poor. For ratryy riv wodw = 
THY ek TEV péTwV GvVerTHaaY TAL, CP. 4 (7). 14. 1333 D 6, ravras ras 
trodtreias ( = ras Tay dpiota SoKxotvray TodTever Oa TOY ‘EMAnver). For 
the ellipse in e€ &év see note on 1253 b 3. 

28. kai odLovtar 8 év tais médeow x.t.A., i.e. not only save the 
State, but also save their own lives and fortunes. Euripides had 
said, rp@v d€ popav 7 vy péow caer médes (see note on 1295 b 1): 
cp. also Plato, Rep. 417 A, kal otrm pev catowrd 7 dv Kai oo Corer 
ri wow. For the fact cp. Fragm. Trag. Adesp. 462 Nauck (547, 
ed. 2), esp. 

7 S€ peodtns ev macw dodpadeorépa, 
and Xen. Mem. 4. 2. 35. 

81. tis toUTwv. Aristotle expects us to supply ovedas: compare 
the omission of modvre@v in 1296a 5. For similar omissions see 
vol. ii. p. li, note 4. 

Kabdrep THs Tay mAouciwy ot mévytes emBupodcw. Compare 
the passage from the Supplices of Euripides quoted above on 
1295b 1, Rhet. ad Alex. 3. 1424a 28-31, and Corn. Nepos, 
Chabrias, c. 3, neque animo aequo pauperes alienam opulentium 
intueantur fortunam. 

83. 8a todro x.7.A. For the asyndeton see note on 1286 a 30. 

deoxudidns, fragm. 12 Bergk. Cp. Pindar, Pyth. 11. 52 sq. 
Bergk. 

84. Siov dpa «.7.A., ‘it is clear then that the constitution also in 
which the moderately well-to-do are supreme is best,’ as well as 
4) péon Krhows Tov ebrvxnpdrov (1295 b 4 sq.), or perhaps as well as the 
mond Of 34. ‘H kowvwvia 7 roderixn here means ‘the constitution,’ as 
in 2. 1.1260 b 24 (cp. 3. 4.1276b 29). In 1, 1. 12524 7 it seems 
to mean ‘the wos.’ For 7 dia tay pear, cp. 3. 13. 1283 b 6 sq. 

36. kal Tas TovaUtas K.7.A. ‘The condition of economical and 
political well-being in any highly civilized nation is a harmony of 
large, moderate, and small incomes. Things are best when the 
moderate incomes predominate—when, as Rousseau says, “no 
citizen is so rich that he can buy up the rest and none so poor 
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that he must needs sell himself”’ (Roscher, Politik, p. 473). 
Mr. A. J. Balfour remarked of Ireland in the House of Commons 
(Zimes, March 11, 1890), that one reason why its land-system was 
imperfect was that ‘there was an absence of a class intermediate 
between the occupying farmer and the landlord which might hold 
the balance between the two.’ -Cp. 7 (5). 4. 1304 a 38 sqq. 

év als 84. ‘Ay vim relativi urguet, “welcher eben,” “ welcher 
gerade”’ (Eucken, De Partic. Usu, p. 43). 

839. tds évavtias bmepBodds, i.e. extreme democracy and unmixed 
oligarchy. 

40. tods modtTevopévous, ‘ cives optimo iure’ (Bon. Ind. 613 b 27), 
‘the active citizens’ (Welldon). See note on 1328 a 17. 

1. ds dou «t.d. Cp. 7 (5). 7. 1306b 36 sqq. and 8 (6). 5. 
13204 32 Sqq. 

% Sipos Eoxatos H Sdtyapxia dxpatos. Cp. 7 (5). 10. 1312b 
35 sq. and 8 (6). 6. 1320b 21. 

2. 7 tupavvis 8 dudotépas tas bmepBodds, ‘or, as a result of 
both these extremes’ (extreme oligarchy and extreme democracy), 
‘a tyranny.’ 

8. kal yap K.7.A, Tis veanxwrdrns probably qualifies both dypo- 
kpatias and ddvyapxias: cp. 7 (5). 10. 1310b 3, » dé rupawvis & 
ddtyapxlas THs borarns ovykerrat kal Snyoxparias. ‘The reason why 
extreme democracies and extreme oligarchies were apt to change 
into tyrannies may be gathered from 7 (5). 8. 1308 a 20sqq.; both 
these constitutions placed great power in the hands of individuals, 
the one of them in the hands of demagogues and the other in those 
of the leading oligarchs. Tyranny often arose out of oligarchy 
(7 (5). 12. 1316.a 34 sqq.), and according to a saying of Dionysius 
the younger (Plut. Reg. et Imp. Apophth. Dionys. Iun. 4.176 D), the 
elder Dionysius became tyrant proovpévns Snpoxparias. The narrow 
oligarchy of the Bacchiadae at Corinth ended in a tyranny, but the 
less narrow oligarchy which was set up on the fall of the tyranny 
had not been replaced by a tyranny, though it is true that Timo- 
phanes had attempted to overthrow it (7 (5). 6. 1306. 23 sq.). 

5. Tév péowv, Sc. moire, which is suppressed because easily 
supplied. The term 7 péon rodureia is used of a constitution midway 
between oligarchy and democracy in ’A@. IoA. c. 13. 1. 18. 

Tov odveyyus, i.e, the moderate forms of oligarchy (cp. 8 (6). 6. 
1320 b 21, thy pev edkparov pddiora rev dAvyapyiay Kal mpotny, adry 8 
€otiy 1) cuveyyus Th} Kadovpéerg wodureia) and also of democracy. Thus 
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the cities of Achaia, being under moderate democracies, were mostly 
free from tyranny (Paus. 7. 7. 1: Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 103). 

thy 8 aitioy «1.4. The reference perhaps is especially to 7 (5). 
8. 1308 a 20 sqq. (see above on 3). 

7. % péon, Sc. wodireia, It is implied that in the péon wodcrela the 
midway class will be large: cp. 23 sqq., where év ravrais apparently 
means €v rais mAcioras modtreias, and c. 13. 1297b 26, dC ddAcyay- 
Opwriay yap ovk etxov (ai dpyaiat modtreiar) wodd 7d pécov. 

8. Grou ydp «.t.A. Cp. 7 (5). 8. 1308 b 30, 7d pécov avéew rodro 
yap Svatver tras dia thy Guodtnta ordoes, Aristotle has before him 
Plato, Laws 744 D, Sei yap ev réde mov, paper, TH rod peylcrov voo7- 
Hatos ov peOeEovon, 5 didotaow 7H ordow dpOdrepor dy ein KexAjoba, pyre 
meviay THY xXadempy eveivat Tapa Tiot TOY TokiTaY pNT ad mAodToY, ws 
dudorépwr rixrévrev taira auddrepa. ‘This passage lends support to 
the reading of the MSS. here, ordoes xai Siactacers, and makes 
it unlikely that Schneider and Sus. are right in reading ovordoets 
in place of ordoes, a change suggested by the rendering of Vet. Int., 
‘conturbationes et dissensiones politiarum,’ where however ‘con- 
turbationes’ may stand for ordces, for orders is not always rendered 
‘seditio’ by Vet. Int. Compare also Menecles of Barca, Fragm. 1 
(Miiller, Fragm. Hist. Gr. 4. 449), of modirat ev 17) Onpa éeoraciacay Kai 
dvéotnoav adAndwv, and Gellius’ version of Solon’s law as to neutrality 
in a sedition (Gell. 2. 12, si ob discordiam dissensionemque seditio 
atque discessio populi in duas partes (ordovs xai didoracis) fiet, etc.) ; 
also Plato, Rep. 560 A, ordats kai dvrioraots, and Plut. Solon, c. 12, 
THs oTdoews akunv AaBovons pddiota kai rod Syyov duacrdvros. In a 
didoracts the citizens were divided into two camps, and a division 
into two camps was probably often the precursor of actual fighting 
(cp. 8 (6). 7.1321 a 19). 

9. ai peyddar modes, ‘large States’ probably, not ‘large cities,’ 
as in 7 (5). 5. 1305a 18 sq. The tendency of small States to 
ordots may be illustrated by the examples of Cynaetha (Polyb. 4. 
17), Epidamnus (Thuc. 1. 24), and Delphi (Pol. 7 (5). 4. 1303 b 
37 sqq.). Aristotle’s remark that 7d péoov was a numerous class 
in large Greek States throws an interesting light on the distribution 
of property in them. If we could trust the statement of the tribune 
Marcius Philippus in B.c. 104 that there were not two thousand 
men in Rome who possessed property (Cic. De Offic. 2. 21. 73), 
which is in all probability an exaggerated one, the state of things at 
Rome must have been at that time very different. 
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10. év 8 tails pixpais «7A. If of wéoor were so few in number 
in small Greek States, the polity can hardly have been suitable to 
them. Yet were not most Greek States small? If so, can the polity 
have been suitable to most Greek States? Aristotle says himself 
in 1296a 23sqq. that the midway class was often a small one 
in Greek States. The difficulty just pointed out does not seem, 
however, to have occurred to him. 

11. pySev pécoy, ‘nothing midway between the very rich and the 
very poor.’ 

13. kai ai Sypoxpatiar Sé€ dopaddatepar tay ddcyapxidy k.T.A. 
A different reason is given for this in 7 (5). 1. 1302 a 8sqq.: cp. 
also 7 (5). 7. 1307 a 15 sqq. 

16. éweé introduces a proof that the greater durability of 
democracy as compared with oligarchy is due to the péoo, the 
proof being furnished by the fact that when the supremacy of the 
poor in a democracy is not due to the aid of the péoo: but to their 
own superiority in number, democracies do not last long. Cp. 
8 (6). 4.1319 b 12-19. The fact mentioned by Aristotle is interest- 
ing. The Athenian democracy, which lasted long, must have had 
the support of the péoo. Mommsen (History of Rome, Book 4, 
c.6: Eng. Trans., ed. 1, vol. iii. p. 212) says of the demagogues 
Saturninus and Glaucia, ‘ While Gaius Gracchus, clearly perceiving 
that no government could be overthrown by means of the proletariate 
alone, had especially sought to gain over to his side the propertied 
classes, these continuators of his work began by producing a recon- 
ciliation between the aristocracy and the dourgeorsze.’ For xaxo- 
mpayia yivera cp. Plato, Laws 701 E, éyévero evrpayia. 

18. onpetov Sé€ x.t.A. An indication of what? Probably of the 
fact that the constitution which gives supreme power to the midway 
class is the best. 

19. Xdwv te ydp Fv tovtwv (Sydot 8 ex tis worjgews). For dndoi 
=Od7ddov eon, see Liddell and Scott and Bon. Ind. 174a 14sqq. 
That Solon belonged to the moderately well-to-do class is testified 
also by ’A@. IloA. c. 5 and Plut. Solon, cc. 1 and 14. No evidence 
of the fact is to be found in Solon, Fragm. 15, which seems only 
to show that he was not wealthy, nor do the quotations from his 
poems in ’A@, Tod. c. 5 prove the point, as the writer seems to think 
that they do. Aristotle probably did not regard Cleisthenes as one 
of the best lawgivers. He must have been a wealthy man. 

20. ot ydp jv Bactdeds. This is added in correction of those who 
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had said that Lycurgus was king. Ephorus had done so (Fragm. 64, 
ap. Strab. p. 482, réas pév ody eBacidevey 6 Avkodpyos dvtt rod ddeApor, 
yevouevoy Sé maids émerpémever ekeivov: cp. Plut. Lycurg. c. 3). Other 
authorities went further; according to them Lycurgus was for many 
years king at Lacedaemon (Plut. Solon, c. 16). Wide domains were 
attached to the Lacedaemonian kingship (Gilbert, Const. Antiq, of 
Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 44. 2), and if Lycurgus had been 
king, he would have been a rich man and not one of the péoo.. Cp. 
Hom. Odyss. 1. 392, 

od pev ydp tt. Kaxdy Baoweveper’ aia té of 5d 

advewdy méderaz, Kal TysnéoTEpos avTos. 
The view that Lycurgus was not a king recurs in the speech of 
Cleomenes III in Plut. Cleom. c. 10, rov Aveotpyov, ds ot're BaciAevs 
dy ovte apxawv, idiatns dé Bacirevew emiyetpoy ev tois mots mponddev 
eis ayopap k.T.A, 

21. XapévSas. Charondas, though praised here, is apparently 
referred to in c. 13. 1297. 23 Ssqq. as the author of an dptorokparia 
embodying one at any rate of the codicpara to which Aristotle 
objects (see note on 12744 22). 

22. pavepdy 8 ék tovTwy x.7.A. Three reasons for the comparative 
rarity of 9 dia tév péowy modireia are given in what follows :— 
(x) the class of péoo. is often small, (2) the constitution is the 
outcome of a victory of the rich or the poor, (3) those who have 
had the hegemony in Greece have seldom favoured this consti- 
tution. In 7 (5). 1. 1301 b 39 sqq. a different reason is given for 
the tendency of constitutions to assume the form of oligarchy or 
democracy. 

23. év tadrats, i.e. év rats mrelorats mrodretas (Cp. 14 Sqq.). 

27. mpds 8€ toUTors x.t.4. Compare Plato, Laws 715 A, and.as 
to Argos Thuc. 5. 82. 2, Plut. Alcib. c. 15, and Paus. 2. 20. 2. 
As to Tegea see Xen. Hell. 6. 5. 6-10. 

30. thy émepoxivy tis modttetas, ‘the superior share in the 
advantages of the constitution’: cp. 7 (5). 8. 1309 a 28, rots hrrov 
Kowevovar ths moAureias, and 6 (4). 8. 1294a 19, THs iadrntos THs 
moAtrelas, 

82. éru 8€ «.7.4. The cause now mentioned for the general 
prevalence in Greece of democracy and oligarchy does not account 
for the prevalence of these two constitutions throughout the Greek 
world, for though the constitutional development of the States of 
Greece Proper, Western Asia Minor, the Northern Aegean, and 
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the Propontis, etc. was considerably influenced by the Athenians 
and Lacedaemonians, this can hardly be said of the constitutional 
development of the Greek States of Italy and Sicily, in which Athens 
did not interfere till a comparatively late date, or of Cyrene and 
Massalia, where neither the Lacedaemonians nor the Athenians 
appear to have interfered at ail. 

tav év Hyepovia yevouevwr Tis “EMAdbos, ‘those who held in the 
past the hegemony of Greece.’ Aristotle refers to the Athenians 
and Lacedaemonians (7 (5). 7. 1307 b 22sqq.). For the phrase 
cp. Aeschin. c. Ctes. c. 133, of rev ‘EAAnvev more dévotvres ipyepdves elvat 
(said of the Lacedaemonians): Demosth. Fragm. 17, rév nyncapéevov 
tis “EdAdbos (said of the Thebans): and Sext. Empir. adv. Mathem. 
6. 9, of Te THs “ENAdSos Hyovpevor Kai ew dvdpia SiaBdnror Srapriara, Cp. 
also for yiyverOa €v iyyepovia 7 (5). 8. 1308a 5, Tovs év rais dpxais 
ywopevous. 

88. édtydKis Kal map dAtyors. Aristotle often uses expressions 
like this: cp. 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 23, édcydas h ddtyas, and see Vahlen 
on Poet. 14. 1454a 1, who refers to Poet. 24. 1460a 9, De Gen. 
An. 1.19.727 b 28 sq. and 3. 5. 7562 16 sq., Eth. Nic. 7. 11. 1151 b 
30, and other passages. See also Bon. Ind.s. v. édcydxs, and Plato, 
Rep. 491 B. 

eis yap dvhp «.t.\., ‘for one man only of those formerly in 
a position of supreme authority was persuaded to allot this con- 
stitution [to those with whom he had to do].’ For the use of exi 
in r&v mpdrepor ed’ Hyyepovia yevopevar, Cp. én’ edmpagia in Soph. O. C. 
1554, 

evOaivoves yevoirbe, Kan’ eimpaégia 

peprnobe pov Oavdvros evtuxeis del. 
It is doubtful whether we should supply zis ‘“EAAdSos with é¢” yepovia, 
though we have had rév év iyyepovia yevouevav tis “ENAddos in 32; 
Bonitz (Ind. s. v. jyepovia) and Sus. (i. 597) do not appear to 
supply ris ‘EAAddos, but to take statesmen at the head of their 
respective States to be referred to. Statesmen at the head of the 
greater Greek States would, however, be in a position to exercise 
an influence over the affairs of Greece. It is to be noticed that while 
the reference is to peoples in 32, statesmen are now referred to. 
I take the allusion to be to Theramenes: see vol. i. p. 470. A con- 
stitution which Thucydides describes both as édryapyia and as 
dptorokpatia was introduced at Thasos and in other States dependent 
on Athens in the time of the Four Hundred (Thuc. 8. 64). Aristotle 
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may well have thought that Epaminondas and Pelopidas missed 
a splendid opportunity of introducing the polity when the victory 
of Leuctra made Thebes the leading power in Greece, and that 
Arcadia, for instance, might have prospered better if Epaminondas 
had advised those who reorganized it to give it a less democratic 
constitution than they actually did. Why ovvercio6y and not 
emeioOn? Zvpmeibew seems hardly to differ in meaning from meiOewv 
in De Caelo, 2. 1. 284a 2, didmep xards exer cupmeiOew éavrdv rods 
apxaious kai pddiora marptous jpav adnOeis etvat Adyous, and the word is 
said by Busolt, Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 3. 1. 254. 3 to be often used in 
the same sense as meidew by Theopompus. SuvercioOn May Mean 
no more here, or it may mean, as Richards suggests, ‘was per- 
suaded to agree in doing so and so.’ For ravrny dnodotva: rip 
raf, where I can hardly think (with Welldon) that dmodoiva 
means ‘to restore’ (Sus. translates the word ‘ins Leben zu rufen,’ 
‘to call into being’), cp. Xen. Rep. Lac. 8. 5, od mpédrepov drédaxe re 
mAnGer rors vdpous (6 Avkodpyos). In AG. Tod. c. 11, tHv adrny ragw 
dmodaaewv, the word perhaps means ‘to restore.’ 

40. 73n S€ k.t.A. Kai rois év rais médeouw, ‘among those in the 
individual cities also,’ as well as among rulers of the leading States 
of Greece: cp. Xen. Anab. 6. 6. 12, elot pev yap éyyds ai SENAnvides 
modes’ ths dé “EANdSos Aaxedaydmor mpoertnkacww* ikavol S€ eiot Kai eis 
éxaotos AakeSapovioy ev tais moAcow 6 te Bovdovrar Siamparrec Oar. 
Aristotle evidently holds that the bad spirit to which he refers had 
had its origin in the policy of the Athenian and Lacedacmonian 
statesmen and had spread from it to the dependent States ruled by 
them. Macaulay perhaps remembers the passage before us when 
he writes of the Englishry and Irishry of Ireland in 1688-9 (History 
of England, c. 12), ‘It was now impossible to establish in Ireland 
a just and beneficent government. ... The opportunity had passed 
away; compromise had become impossible; the two infuriated 
castes were alike convinced that it was necessary to oppress or to 
be oppressed, and that there could be no safety but in victory, 
vengeance, and dominion.’ MnSé Bovrecbat 76 icov, ‘not even to 
wish for that which is equal and fair,’ much less to endeavour to 
realize it. For 76 toov cp. 29, od xabcoraot kowny mrodrreiav otf tony. 

2. dpiot, sc. tais mAciorats médeot (C. IL. 12954 25: C. 13.1296 b. 
1297 b 33). 

5. kat todtoy 8} Tov tpdmov exopéemmy. Cp. 2. 8. 1268b 15, nai 
rovrov 5) tov tpdmov SjAdov dre peprodow: Metaph. Z. 2. 1028b 24, 
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kai todrov 81 Tov tpémov émexreives Tas ovotas, and other passages 
collected in Bon. Ind. 173a 16 sqq. In 7 (5): 3. 1303D 16 we 
have xat ovrw 67, which is less common. 

7. del yap «.t.X. So in 8 (6). 6. 1320b 21 sq. we are told 
that the first form of oligarchy is that which makes a near approach 
to the polity. 

9. mpds bnd0eow; ‘in relation to a presupposition’ (in contra- 
distinction to éés), i.e: in relation. to the presupposition of 
a given case in which what is in the abstract most choiceworthy 
is not most advantageous. For mpés trdbeow see Bon. Ind. 797 a 
32 sqq. 

héyw S€ «.7.A. It does not follow that what is in the abstract 
most choiceworthy will be advantageous in a given case. Punish- 
ment, which is in the abstract by no means choiceworthy, will be 
advantageous in the case of a criminal (4 (7). 13. 13324 10Sqq.). 
Cp. also Rhet. 2. 13. 1389 b 37, 7d pev yap cuphépor air ayabdv €orr, 
ro 6€ kadov dmAGs. Thus, though the first form of oligarchy, which 
makes a near approach to the polity, is in the abstract the most 
choiceworthy form, in a given case an extreme form of oligarchy 
may be advantageous (cp. c. 12. 1296 b 33 8q.). 

18. Tis 8é wodtteta k.t.A. Cp. c. 1.1288 b 24 sqq. andc. 2.1289 b 
17.sqq. Compare also Rhet. 1. 4. 13604 30, xpjomov S€ mpds Tas 
vopobecias TO pry pdvov emaiew Tis modtreia ouppeper ek TOY mapednrvOdrov 
Gewpodyrt, GAAd Kal Tds mapa Tois GAXots cidévar, al motat Tots mrolos 
apporrovow, 

14. Antréov, i.e. tmobercov: cp. 2. 2. 1261a 16, AapBaver yap 
ravTny tndbeow 6 Soxpdrns, and 8 (6). 1. 1317a 18. ‘In a logical 
sense AapBdvew is used synonymously with aireioOa, drobécba, and 
in contrast to decvivar’ (Bon. Ind. 422b 11). That the principle 
here insisted on was inherited by Aristotle from Theramenes we 
have seen in vol. i. p. 491. Aristotle draws attention to it here 
because it has a bearing on the question what constitution is 
advantageous in a given case. To answer this question we must 
begin by ascertaining what is the strongest element in the given 
State, and what constitution will enlist its support. 

17. €k te to0 Tovod Kal woood. For the omission of the article 
before mocod cp. 4 (7). 11. 1330b 1, mpds re tas mroduriKas mpdkers Kat 
modeptxds. ‘New England abolished caste; in Virginia they still 
talk of “quality folk”’ (Lowell, Among my Books, p. 239). 

18. édevGepia, which is said in c. 8. 1294 11 to be the épos of 
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democracy, is here distinguished from #4 rod mAjGous imepoyn. The 
mAnOos, in fact, may include others than of éAcvOcpou (3. 15. 1286 a 
36). For the grouping together of mAodrov madelay edyéverav Cp. C. 4. 
1291 b 28 sq. and 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 39. 

20. For érépw péper tis wodeus, ef dv cuvéotyke pepOv ¥ WéAts, see 
note on 1339b 38. For the reversal of the order of the words in 
TO pev rowdy bmdpxew érépm peper THis TéAews .. . GAN@ O€ pépet Td TOTdY 
see note on 1277 a 31, and cp. 26, &kaorov eidos Snpoxparias kata tH 
Umepoxny Tod Snuov éxdorov. 

23. Gmepéxewv, SC. rodro Td pepos. 

25. thy eipnpéevyv dvadoytay, i.e. so as to overbalance its defect 
in quality. 

26. Though Aristotle uses the word wépuxev here, he does not 
probably intend to imply that democracy or oligarchy exist by 
nature under any circumstances (cp. 3. 17. 1287 b 39 sq.). 

29. édv 8€ 13 tov Bavatowy Kal pioPapvotvTwy, Thy teEuTaLay. 
This hardly agrees with c. 6. 1293 a 1 sqq. No doubt the ultimate 
democracy will exist only in States in which artisans and day- 
labourers are very numerous, but it will not exist even in them 
unless the revenue is large enough to make an ample provision of 
pay possible. 

31. dou 8€ 15 Tay EdTdpwy Kal yrwpipwv K.7.A. We see from 8 (6). 
7. 1321 a 8sqq. that other things have to be taken into account in 
deciding what kind of oligarchy is suitable to a given State besides 
that mentioned here—for instance, the character of the territory. 
In 2. 12. 12744 18 we have ék rév yropipev kai rdv eirdpov, but in 
the passage before us the article is omitted after kai because the 
two classes are treated as nearly akin. Compare with 31 sq. Hepi 
paxpoBidrntos 5. 466a 33, paKpoBidrepa yap Ta Aeumopeva TH TANG 
Tov wypod, eay mAclom Ady tmepéexn KaTa TO moby 7) Aelmerat KaTa TO 
TOoO. 

84. kata thy Stepoxhy Tod SdtyapxiKod mAnBous, ‘according to 
the degree of superiority’ (i.e. in quality) ‘ possessed by the oligar- 
chical population.’ IAj4os must here be used of the class referred 
to without much reference to its numbers: cp. 31, 76 rév etrdpev Kai 
yvopinwv (sc. Anbos). The phrase recurs in 8 (6). 1. 13174 11, 
aoavras b€ Kai moia Tov ddvyapxL@v Troi mnOet, 

34. Set 8 det... 38. rodTous, and 1297 a6. dow... b 1. pdvov Sus., 
following Buecheler, would transfer to before 1294 b 14, rod, and 
1297 b 1. Set... 28. dpxecPar, to after drws, 1294 b 4o. But 
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Welldon retains the traditional order of these passages, and, 
I think, rightly. Ido not see any reason why Aristotle should not 
in 1296 b 34-38 advise the framers of oligarchies and democracies 
to frame their constitutions so as to satisfy the péoo, and though 
the counsel as to the construction of durable polities and aristo- 
cracies which is given in 1297 a 6-b 28 might have been given in 
c. 9, where Buecheler and Sus. would place it, it should not escape 
attention that poviperépa, 1297 a 7, evidently takes up pdmpov, 1296 
b 40, and that it can hardly be right to tear asunder the two sen- 
tences in which these words occur, as Buecheler and Sus. would 
do. It should also be noticed that the closing remark in 1297 b 
26-28 as to ré péecov comes better after, than before, what we have 
been told in c. 11 as to the importance of of péoo. Aristotle’s 
object in 1297a 6—b 28 is to add two cautions to what he has 
already said in c. 9 as to the proper way of constructing polities 
and aristocracies, the one against falling into the error into which 
framers of these constitutions frequently fell, and trying to deceive 
the demos in addition to giving an unfair share of power to the 
well-to-do, and the other against fixing the property-qualification 
without reference to the circumstances of the particular case, and 
omitting to take care that those admitted to political rights shall 
be more numerous than those excluded from them. The latter 
caution isin complete harmony with, and was probably suggested 
by, what is said at the outset of the discussion in c. 12. 1296b 
14 sqq. 

35. év tH wodttela goes with mpockapBdvew, and we should 
translate ‘should make the moderately well-to-do sharers in the 
advantages of the constitution in addition to the class specially . 
favoured by him.’ Bonitz (Ind. s.v. spooAaySdvev) compares with the 
passage before us 8 (6). 4. 1319 b 7, 7@ mpoodrapBavew ws mreiorous 
Kal Toteiv moNitas py udvoy TOvs yunoiovs GAAd Kal Tovs vdOovs k.T.A. 

836. oroxdlecbat tav péowy. Cp. ’AG. Hod. c. 22, croyatduevov rod 
mAnOous, and Polyb. 6. 15. 9. 

87. édv te Sypoxpatikods k.t.A. Cp. c. 11. 1296 a 13 sqq. 

38. dou S€ «.1.A., ‘but where the mass of the moderately well- 
to-do outweighs either both the extreme classes taken together or 
even one of them only, there it is possible for a durable polity to 
exist.’ See vol. i. p. 501, note. ‘Ymepretvee probably means ‘ out- 
weighs’ (cp. 32, tmepreivee TG mois), not ‘exceeds in number,’ 
though in small Greek States the very rich may often have been 
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more numerous than the moderately well-to-do (c. 11. 1296a 
IO Sqq.). 

40. For od8ev poBepsv wm cp. (with Bon. Ind. 828 a 30) Metaph. 
©. 8. 1050 b 23, kai od hoBepdv ph more or}: cp. also Xen. Hiero, 
I. 12, PoBepov yap py dua orepyOdce ths apxijs kat addvvaror yévovrat 
Tinwpnoacbat Tovs adiknoartas. 

2. o03émote ydp Grepor Boudyaovrar Soudevew tots étépors «.7.A, 1297 a. 
The sense is—for, if the rich are to combine with the poor against 
the pécor, either the one class must submit to be ruled by the other, 
and neither of the two classes will agree to that, or they must fall 
back on a kow) modireia which will give both classes a share of 
power, and if they seek to find a wodrreia more xowy than this, they 
will seek in vain. _ ; 

3. odSepiav eipyaovow addAynv tadryns. Vict. and Lamb. supply 
koworépav before tavrns, while Sus.” (‘so werden sie keine andere als 
diese finden’) and Welldon (‘they will not discover any other than 
this’) make ravrns in the gen. after @AAnv. For ddXos with the gen. 
cp. Eth. Nic. 5. 15. 1138 a 15 sq. and see Bon. Ind.s.v. [incline 
myself, however, to supply xoworépav. 

4. év péper yap dpxew «K.t.A. Td ey péper dpyew Kal apxecGat is 
a sign of freedom (8 (6). 2. 1317 b 2 sq.), and a constitution in 
which it found a place would be especially «own. 

6. SaitnThs 8 6 péoos. Cp. De An. 2. 11.4244 6, 7d yap péoov 
kpirikdv' yiveras yap mpos éxdrepoy adtav Odrepor tev axpwy. Aristotle’s 
conception of the péoor ruling as arbitrators between rich and poor 
was perhaps suggested to him by the fact that Greek States 
occasionally had recourse to an dpyov peoidtos when the dmoria 
mpos ddAnjAovs mentioned in 4 sq. existed (cp. 7 (5). 6. 1306a 
26 sqq., where the phrase recurs). 

dow 8 av dpewvoy i woditela prxOy, TooodTw poriswrépa. Cp. 7 (5). 
4. 13674 6 sqq. 

7. Kal tav Tas dproToKpatiKds Bouhopevwv trovety ToktTetas, ‘even 
of those who wish to construct aristocratic constitutions,’ not merely 
of those who wish to construct oligarchies. I incline to think that 
ras dporokparixds moNtteias means here ‘ aristocratic constitutions,’ 
not ‘aristocratic polities,’ though in c. 14. 1298 b 10 we have 
moduretas aptorokparixns used in the sense of an ‘ aristocratic polity.’ 
That many aristocracies were not unlike oligarchies we know from 
c. 7. 1293 b 20 sq. and 7 (5). 7. 13074 15 sqq. 

9. év T@ tapaxpoverOar tov Sipov. How odious laws were 
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which deceived the demos, we see from Demosth. c. Timocr. 
Ci 79: 

10. dvdykn yap x.t.d. By Wevdds dya6d Aristotle means apparent 
privileges which come to nothing and disappoint those to whom 
they are given. He perhaps remembers Theogn. 607, 

dpxn emt wevdous juxpry xapis* és dé redevTiy 
aicypov 67 KépSos Kat Kaxdv, audpdrepor, 
yiverar’ ovS€ Te Kaddv, Srw Yevdos mpocopapTy 
avdpi kai €£€On mpOrov ard ardparos 
(a saying which is apparently referred to in Soph. Fragm. 749, 750 
Nauck ; cp. also Plato, Rep. 490 C, jyoupévns 6: aAnfeias obk div more, 
ota, paipev ait xopov kax@v dxodovéjoa). Eurip. Fragm, 1022 Nauck 
(1035, ed. 2) should also be compared, 
Svotnvos datis Ta Kada kal wevdy eyo 
ov Toicde xpyrat tois Kadois adnOéow, 
and Fragm. 266 Nauck (264, ed. 2), 
Ta yap ovk 6p6as mpacodper’ dpbas 
Tois mpdocovow Kakdv 7AOev, 
and Menand. Inc. Fab. Fragm. cclxx (Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 4. 
292), 
kpetrrov & eéoOar Wevdos 7 adnOés Kakdv, 
Some familiar proverb or verse probably lies at the root of all these 
passages. 

ll. at yap meovegiat tay wouciwy dmohNdouot padov Thy toht- 
tetov % at Tod Sypou, ‘for the undue gains of the rich’ (i.e. the 
superiority of political advantage which the ingenious constitutional 
contrivances referred to secure to the rich) ‘are more fatal to the 
constitution than those of the demos.’ TAeoveE&ia here = 16 mAéov 
éxew, NOt rd BovdeoOa mréov eyew (Bon. Imdeatss vy. The reason 
why the undue gains of the rich are more fatal to the constitution 
than those of the poor probably is that these gains fall to a minority, 
and to a minority specially keen for political predominance (7 (5). 
7. 1307417, Kpeirrov Te yap Td metov kal paddov ayaraow ioov €xovres) 
and specially ready to abuse it (1307 a 19 sq.). 

14. "Eott 8 Soa K.t.A. "Ev rais modctelats probably means ‘in 
polities,’ i.e. in polities strictly so called: cp. 7 (5). 8. 1307 b 40 
sqq., where a warning is addressed to ‘ well-mixed constitutions’ 
not to trust to the artifices described in the chapter before us; hence 
it is likely that framers of aristocracies and polities often com- 
mitted the error of trusting to them. We know that Plato did so 
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in the Laws (see vol. i. p. 502, note 2), and the constitution 
sketched in the Laws is said by Aristotle to be meant for a polity 
(2. 6. 1265 b 26 sqq.). Plato may have been misled by the 
example of Charondas (1297 a 23). The plan followed in the 
aristocracies and polities which Aristotle here criticizes was to give 
the demos an apparent, but illusory, share in the popular assembly, 
in Office, in the dicasteries, and in the possession of arms and the 
practice of gymnastic exercises. Similar devices are occasionally 
practised in modern times. Thus in the South African Republic 
the Uitlander or alien after a period of two years’ residence and 
naturalization acquires only a vote in the election of the second 
Raad, a worthless franchise, for the Acts, of this body must be pre- 
sented to the President of the Republic for consideration, and can 
only become law if he decides to submit them for the approval of 
the first Raad, and its approval is obtained (Zzmes, Jan. 1, 1896). 
It should be noticed that the advice which Aristotle himself gives to 
oligarchies to associate the demos with the privileged class in the 
deliberative, but to give it only a nugatory or consultative voice 
(c. 14. 1298b 32 sqq.) comes perilously near that which he 
censures here. It would seem from what Aristotle says in the 
passage before us that even in polities the rich had to be forced by 
penalties to attend in the assembly and dicasteries, and to possess 
heavy arms and practise gymnastic exercises, so that it is not 
surprising that in extreme democracies they commonly absented 
themselves from the meetings of the assembly and dicasteries 
(c. 6. 1293 a 8 sq.). 

17. wept éxxdnotay pev«.t.dA. Cp. 2. 6.1266a9sqq. Aristotle 
does not object to the imposition of a fine on all, whether rich or 
poor, for non-attendance at the assembly, but to the imposition of 
a fine exclusively on the well-to-do, or of a much larger fine on 
them than was imposed on the poor, unless indeed the imposition of 
a fine on the rich is balanced by the provision of pay for the poor 
(1297 238 sqq.: cp.c.14. 1298 b 13 sqq.). A fine was imposed at 
Athens on those who did not attend the assembly (Pollux, 8. 104, 
where habitual absentees are perhaps meant by rovs pu) exxAnordCor- 
ras), but no doubt on rich and poor alike, though of course a fine 
would not be easily leviable from the very poor. If the fine thus 
levied was of equal amount for both rich and poor, it would 
obviously fall more lightly on the rich than on the poor, and there- 
fore would be more effective in securing the attendance of the poor 
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than of the rich, whether this was intended by those who instituted 
it or not. The comitia centuriata at Rome were so organized that 
the centuries of the rich outnumbered those of the poor (Seeley, 
Introduction to Political Science, p. 350). 

19. mepl 8€ tas dpxds x.7.A. A device of a somewhat similar 
kind finds a place in the constitution of the imaginary Persia of 
Xenophon’s Cyropaedeia, for under this constitution office was 
confined to the ‘complete citizens,’ and no one could become 
a complete citizen without having in youth attended the public 
schools, which only those could do whose fathers could afford to 
maintain them in idleness. ‘Thus while Xenophon can say that 
none of the 120,000 Persians were excluded from office by law, it 
was practically possible only for the sons of well-to-do parents to 
hold office (Xen. Cyrop. 1. 2. 15). 

20. tois pev exouor tipnpa, ‘those who possess rateable pro- 
perty,’ cp. 3. 12. 1283 a 17, riunua épovras, and ’A@. Tod. c. 39, 
]. 24, € rots ra Tysnuata mapexopevocs. 

py efeivar efduvuo8ar. It is implied that in the constitutions to 
which Aristotle refers men were glad to avoid holding office ; hence 
no pay can have been attached to the offices, or at any rate no 
pay large enough to be tempting. The tenure of office without 
pay is described in 2. 11. 1273 a 17 as characteristic of aristo- 
cracy, and some of the constitutions to which Aristotle here refers 
were aristocracies (cp. 8); whether offices were unremunerated in 
polities also, we do not learn. 

21. koi wept Ta Sixagrypia «.t.A. Cp. c. 14. 1298b 16 sqaq. 
In the constitutions referred to here there seem to have been dica- 
steries of which the poor were nominally at any rate members, but 
in the Lacedaemonian and Carthaginian aristocracies the magistrates 
constituted the judicial authority of the State (3. 1. 1275 b 8 sqq.). 

23. év tots Xapdvdou vépors. Charondas legislated for Catana 
and the other Chalcidian cities of Italy and Sicily (2. 12. 12744 23 
sqq.), but his laws seem to have been in use also at Thurii, if we 
may trust Diod. 12. rr sqq., at Mazaca in Cappadocia (Strabo, 
p- 539), and apparently at Cos (Herondas, 2. 48: see Crusius, 
Untersuchungen, p. 34 sqq.), and very possibly in other cities of 
which we do not hear. 

24. dioypapapévors, ‘after having their names entered in a 
register. There was a list of members of the assembly at Athens 
(mivaé éxeAnovaorexds), in which men entered their names on attain- 
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ing the proper age (Demosth. Or. 44. in Leoch. c. 3g: Gilbert, 
Const. Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., pp. 199, 289 : 
Haussoullier, Vie Municipale en Attique, p. 112 sq.), and such lists 
must have existed in most Greek States which had assemblies, 
for otherwise it would be impossible to exclude persons not 
entitled to serve, especially where pay was forthcoming for 
attendance, but the peculiarity of the arrangement described in 
the text is that registration was optional, and that poor men were 
discouraged from registering by the imposition of heavy penalties on 
those who after registering failed to attend (rovros, 27). This 
device differs from the rest in not affecting the poor exclusively. 
Not a few rich persons might be glad to,avoid all risk of incurring 
these heavy penalties, and might consequently abstain from 
entering their names on the register. As to the use of the word 
droypaperba see Mr. W. Wyse in Class. Rev. 12. 392. 

29. tov atrév S€ tpdmov x.t.A. Some oligarchies deprived the 
many of their heavy arms (7 (5). 10. 1311 a 12 sq.), and the consti- 
tutions referred to here did in a stealthy way much the same thing 
as those oligarchies did openly. We are told in 2. 5.1264 a 20 sqq. 
that the Cretan States forbade their slaves to practise gymnastic 
exercises and to possess heavy arms, and the two things go together 
in the passage before us also. 

84. taita pev obv ddtyapxed Ta codicpata Tis vopolcotas. 
Cp. Eth. Nic. 10. 2. 1173 b 8, ratra b€ cwpatixd eos ra maby. 

35. év 8é tats Sypoxpatiats x.7.A. This was the case at Athens, 
where pay was provided for attendance at the assembly and dica- 
steries, but no special fine was imposed on the rich for non- 
attendance. Pay would be provided in democracies for holders of 
office also, but Aristotle does not dwell on that, because in many 
democracies the real authority rested to a large extent with the 
assembly and the dicasteries. We do not hear, so far as Iam aware, 
that poor men were ever in democracies enabled by pay to possess 
heavy arms and practise gymnastic exercises. 

40. tots pev prcOdv mopiLer tots Sé Eypiav. Topife does not 
suit with (nuiavy, and we expect rois d€ rartew (npiay (cp. 38), but see 
notes on 1257a 21 and 1287b 26, and cp. 6 (4). 14. 1298b 17 
sqq., where rdrrew is used both with puc@sv and with ¢jéav. Aristotle 
evidently sees that simply extending the fine to the poor would 
not suffice, inasmuch as many of them would be too poor to pay 
it, and indeed could not afford to attend without remuneration. 
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Al. kowwvoiey, SC. Tou exxAnoracew Kal Sexdcev. 

1. Set 82 «.7.X.,, ‘ but the constitution [of the polity] should indeed 
be composed of’ (or in other words ‘ should give political rights to ’) 
‘the possessors of heavy arms and none others, [so that it will be 
necessary to name a property-qualification for membership of it; ] 
still it is not possible to define the amount of this property-qualifica- 
tion absolutely’ (in contradistinction to ‘relatively to the particular 
State’) ‘and to say that it should be this or that, but we must 
consider what is the highest amount falling within the reach of the 
particular State that will allow those who share in the constitution 
to outnumber those who do not, and we must fix this amount.’ 
Sus. and Welldon translate ri wod:reiav here ‘the polity,’ but if we 
translate it thus, we can hardly avoid translating 7 woAcreia in 12 sq. 
and 14 sq. in the same way. In 14 sq., however, at any rate 
7 wodtreca Cannot be thus translated, and neither Sus. nor Welldon 
thus translate it there. I incline, therefore, to translate r7v woditeiay 
here ‘ the constitution [of the polity], and to translate 4 mod:reta in 
12 sq. and 14 sq. ‘the constitution.’ Bonitz (Ind. 612b 12 sq.) 
translates tiv wodreiay in the passage before us and # wodsrefa in 
12 sq. ‘universitas civium,’ but I prefer the rendering ‘the con- 
stitution’ (see note on 1293b 41). That the polity will confine 
political rights to the possessors of heavy arms is taken for 
granted; this has been already said in 2. 6. 1265 b 28 sq. 
and 3. 7. 1279 b 2 sqq. If the property-qualification were 
fixed so high as to make those excluded from political rights 
more numerous than those admitted to them, the constitution 
would not be a polity but an oligarchy (c. 5. 12924 39 sqq.). 
The property-qualification which entitles to political rights in the 
polity will vary in different States; it will be high where a high quali- 
fication will bring an adequate number within the constitution, it will 
be lower where that will not be so. When it is said that the consti- 
tution must be ‘composed of’ the possessors of heavy arms (for é« 
here designates the material of which the constitution is made, cp. 2. 
6. 1265 b 28 sq. and 3. 7. 1279 b 2 sqq., and see notes on 1290b 8 
and 1319 a 24), the meaning probably is that membership of the 
assembly and dicasteries and the right of electing magistrates should 
be confined to this class. For though kal py peréxovtes Tov Tipar, 6, 
might seem to indicate that the phrase implies access to office strictly 
so called, a distinction is drawn in 14 sqq. between membership of 
the modireia and eligibility to office. It is evident, in fact, from 2. 8. 
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1268a 27 sqq. and 3. 11.1281 b 28 sq. that, though the expression 
peréxew THs modireias Often means peréyew tov Tipev (e.g..in G 5) 
1292a 41 and 8 (6). 6. 1320 b 26)—in one passage, indeed (2. 8. 
1268a 21 sqq.), it means peréyew macdv tov tipoyv—it does not 
always do so, and sometimes implies nothing more than member- 
ship of the assembly and dicasteries and the right of electing 
magistrates. Under of ra dria exovres Aristotle probably includes 
Only of émdcrevovres, NOt of awmdAsrevkdres (cp. 12 sqq. and 2. 8. 
1267 b 32 sq., where 1d ra dma exov is coupled with 76 mpomodepodr). 
Oi ra oma exovres are tacitly distinguished in what follows from 
oi mevntes: see as to this above on 1289b 31 and 12944 41. 
For épicapévovs Busse (De Praesidiis Aristotelis Politica Emen- 
dandi, p. 22) compares Poet. c. 7. 14514 9, 6 S€ Kar’ adryy rH 
puow Tov mpdypatos Spos, dei pev 6 petloy péypt Tod ovivdndos civat 
KaAXiov eoTt Kata Td peyeOos, ws dé dmas Ovopicavras cimeiv, ev do@ 
peyélet x.t.k.  Aciv must be supplied with tmdpyew (Schneider) and 
det with rdrrew. As to the suppression of det see notes on 1335 b 5 
and 1328 a 8. 

6. e0édoucr yap ot mévytes «.7.X., ‘for [this course will not cause 
any difficulty with the poor, for] they are willing,’ etc. We learn, 
however, from 7 (5). 8. 1308 b 34 sqq. and 8 (6). 4. 1318 b 14 sqq. 
that something besides abstinence from outrage or spoliation on 
the part of the rulers is necessary if the poor are to remain quiet ; 
office must not be a source of large gains. Who are meant by oi 
mévntes, we see from Aristoph. Plut. 552 Didot, 

mTw@xod pev yap Bios, dv od eyes, CHyv eorw pydev Exovra 

tov dé mévntos Cav eWdpevov Kai Tots epyors mpovéxovra, 

meptylyverOa 8 adr pydév, pr pevroe pnd emdeimrey. 
The passage before us shows that they possessed some property: 
in 1. 2. 1252b 12 it is implied that the wémms owned an ox for 
ploughing, but of course this would be true only of small cultivating 
landowners, not of urban wéres. In Plato, Rep. 552 A the terms 
més and adopos are conjoined. As to the dmopau see note on 
1279 b 19. 

9. xaplevtas. See note on 12674 I. 

10. kai eidQacr 8é «7A. Aristotle has just noticed a difficulty 
in connexion with his proposal which may be removed by wise 
conduct on the part of the ruling class, and now he notices another 
of which the same thing may be said. He perhaps remembers how 
the Council of the Areopagus had induced the poorer citizens of 
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Athens to take their place in the triremes and to fight at Salamis 
by giving each man eight drachmae (A@. Hod, c. 23). Compare 
the experience of the oligarchical leaders at Mytilene (Thuc. 3. 
27.2). To be willing to fight on condition of receiving food and 
without any pay was evidence of an easily contented disposition : 
cp. Plato, Rep. 420 A, vai, jv & eyo, kat raird ye emicitioe Kai ovde 
puobdv mpos Tois autiows AapBdvortes, Gomrep of Grow (€mixoupor), and 
Eubul. Aaidados, Fragm. 1 (Meineke, Fragm. Com. Gr. 3. 216), 
eOeher 8 dvev 

pucOov map avrois Katapevery emtoirtos, 
Cp. also Plut. Aristid. c. 10, dpyifer@ar S€ Aaxedatpoviows, dre Ty meviay 
kal Thy dropiay thy viv mapotoav ’AOnvaiots pdvoy dpaor, ths & aperns Kat 
ris pidoripias apvnyovovow emi crtios vrép THs “EAXddos dywviferOa 
mapakadovvres. It would seem from the passage before us that the 
poor were commonly expected to help in fighting for the State even 
in a polity—whether as hoplites or as light-armed troops (8 (6). 7. 
1321 a 13 sq.), we are not told. 

12. gor. 8 4 woditeia tap éviors od pdvoy ex Tay SmAtTeUdvTwY 
G\AGD Kat ék Tov G@mAtteuKdTwv. “H godeteia, ‘the constitution.’ 
Aristotle would approve this arrangement because it adds to the 
number of those admitted to political rights (and so to the strength 
of the polity) without altering the class to which they belong. 
Plato (Laws 753 B: vol. i. p. 446) had given the right of 
nominating the three hundred citizens from whom the thirty-seven 
Nomophylakes are afterwards chosen by the whole city to those 
citizens, éméco. wep dv Orda inmexa 7} relia reOdvTae Kat modepov 
KeKolV@rnK@o é€v Tais adetépais avtay tis Auklas Suvydueot, a con- 
stituency not very unlike that described in the text. 

15. é« TovtTwy, i.e. ek Tv émAtTevdvTwY Kal TOY @mALTevKdT@Y. Mem- 
bership of the assembly and the dicasteries was conferred on both 
these classes. So in the constitution of the imaginary Persia of 
Xenophon’s Cyropaedeia office was confined to those citizens who, 
being between the ages of twenty-six and fifty-one, bore heavy 
arms and served on foreign expeditions, while the citizens above 
fifty-one years of age elected the holders of the magistracies and 
acted as judges (Xen, Cyrop. 1. 2. 13 sq.). 

16. kal ¥ mpdty S€ wodtteia «7.4. This is added in justification 
of the recommendation in 1297 b 1 that the polity should confine 
political rights to the possessors of heavy arms. The earliest 
constitution gave political rights to those who fought for the State, 
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and Aristotle is probably inclined to presume that the earliest 
constitution will have been framed on a correct principle; thus he 
holds that the oldest kind of democracy is the best (8 (6). 4. 1318 b 
6 sqq.). We do not hear what was the nature of the military force 
under the kings, but the knights were supreme in the oligarchies 
which arose after the fall of kingship. It is clear from c. 3.1289 b 
36 sqq. that the strength of every State did not lie in cavalry, and 
therefore that these oligarchies of knights did not exist everywhere, 
but they are said in that passage to have existed, among other 
places, at Chalcis and Eretria, at Magnesia ad Maeandrum, and at 
many cities in Asia. They probably existed wherever there was 
a spacious open (Hdt. 5. 63) plain near, the city, in which cavalry 
could act with effect (8 (6). 7. 1321a 8 sqq.).° See notes on 
1289 b 39 and 13214 8. 

18. Thy yap ioxtv Kal thy Srepoyhy év Tots immedow 5 mddEKos 
elxev. Cp. 7 (8). 11. 13144 31 sq., De Part. An. 2. 7. 653 b 13, 
Ta pev ovv THS TpOPpHS TEepiTT@paTa meEpl THY THs Tpopns oKEYpLy Kal Gewpiay 
oixelous yeu rovs Adyous, and Diod. 14. 72. 4, kararaxotpevos 8 isd rhs 
é£vTyTOs TOU Kaipod Tiy éEavTev omovdiy eiyov Gmpakrov. 

19. dveu pev yap ouvtagews «.t.A4. Cp. Eurip. Herc. Fur. 185 
Bothe (190 Dindorf), 

avip oOmditns Sod\és cote Tdv SmAav, 

kat Toto. auvtaybeciow ovat p21) *yabois 

avtos réOvnce Sev\ia TH ToY Teas, 
and Plut. T. Flamin. c. 8, (d@ yap 9 parayE Eocev apdye tiv ioxd», 
€ws &y €oTt TGpa Kal Tnpet TOY TUVaTmopoY Ev Td&er pid, SiadvOeions Se Kat 
mv Ka’ éva popny anddrAvoe TOY paxopévor exagtos dia re Tov Tpdmrov Tis 
émdicews Kat bre mavtos GAov Tots map GAAnA@Y pepeat paddov f Ov avTov 
ioyvee. 

20. ai 8é repli trav Tovodtwy épretpias Kal tafers év Tots dpxatos 
obx dmhpxov, ‘and the crafts and tactical rules connected with the 
above-mentioned matters’ (i.e. the ordering of hoplites) ‘did not 
exist among the ancients. Aristotle speaks of eume:pias, not réyva, 
because the crafts based on mere practice to which he refers 
hardly deserved the name of arts; arts have to do with 16 xaéddov, 
not so éumerpia (Metaph. A. 1. 981 a 15 sq.). Cp. Pol. 3. 11. 1282a 
I, Tas GAXas epretpias kal réxvas, and Plato, Phaedr. 260 E, ov« gore 
réxyn, GAN drexvos rpi8n, Gorg. 462 B sq., 465 A, and Laws 938 A, 
cir’ obv réxyn etre drexvds eori tes éumewpia wai tpiBn. For rakes 


(‘taktischen Regeln,’ Stahr), cp. Plato, Laws 688 A, rds rages rap 
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vopov: 721 A, rais rdéeou (‘praescriptionibus suis,’ Stallbaum): 
823 C, rakes kai Cypias emriBévra. For ev rois dpxatots, Cp. C. 10. 
1295 a 12, & Tots dpxaious "ENAnow. 

22. adfavopévey av wédewv, ‘the States increasing in size’: see 
notes on 1293 a 1, where it has been explained that this increase 
would especially consist in an increase of the central city, and on 
1310b 17. 

24, Sidmep, ‘hence,’ i.e. the constitutions which then arose were 
called democracies (though they would now be called polities), 
because the possessors of political rights under them were more 
numerous than before and might well seem to be a demos when 
compared with the handful of men who ruled in the oligarchies 
which preceded them. It was perhaps in part because Aristotle 
saw that the earliest democracies were polities that he came to 
regard democracy as a perverted development of polity. 

25. at dpxatar wodttetar. Bonitz (Ind. 613 b 12), Susemihl, and 
others take these words to mean ‘ the ancient polities,’ but I incline 
rather to render them, with other interpreters, ‘the ancient con- 
stitutions. The words ai dpyaiae rodireiae seem to take up 9 mporn 
mo\treia €v tois “EAAnow, where modcreta Means ‘constitution,’ not 
‘polity.’ Prof. Francotte (Les Formes Mixtes de Gouvernement 
daprés Aristote, p. 41, note 2) is not altogether satisfied with 
Susemihl’s rendering, though he follows it. 

26. Sv ddtyavOpwmtay yap odK etxov Todd TS péoov (sc. ai édets). 
Cp. c. 11. 12964 9 sqq. 

27. ddtyou Te dvTEs TO TAHOOS Kal Kata Thy oUvTagv. *OALyor must 
be supplied with xara rj ocvvtagw in the sense of ‘insignificant,’ 
which of course is not its natural sense, but Aristotle often makes 
one word do, where the use of a second would have improved the 
sentence (see notes on 1257a 21 and 1297a 40). I do not think that 
any adjective, such as @adAo, has dropped out before or after xara rh 
avvtagiv. What is the suppressed nominative to iméuevoyv? I incline 
to think of Snporixoi, or in other words the class which rose to 
supreme power in the democracies, better called polities, which 
succeeded the kingships and oligarchies, i.e. of ra émAa Zxovres. For 
the displacement of re, which should follow 74, see note on 1325 a 19. 

28. Sa tiva prev ovv e€igly aitiay at moduTetar mAetous. This 
question has been dealt with in c. 3. 1289 b 27-c. 4. 1291 b 13. 

29. Kai did ti mapa Tas eyowevas Erepar. Tas Neyouevas appears 
io include monarchy, democracy, and oligarchy, one kind only of 
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democracy and oligarchy being recognized: cp. c. 8.12944 25, re 
ev ovv eoTt Kal erepa Trodteias €tdn Tmupa povapxiay re Kat Snpoxpartiay Kat 
ddvyapxiavy, This question has been dealt with in c. 4. 1291 b 15— 
c. 8. 1294 a 25. 

31. tv Gov duotws. For the genitive see note on 1253 b 27. 
Monarchy has two forms, kingship and tyranny; oligarchy has 
four (c. 5), aristocracy several (cc. 7-8) ; we are not distinctly told 
that there are more forms than one of polity, though we hear 
incidentally of aristocratical polities (6 (4). 14. 1298 b 10: cp. 6 (4). 
15. 13004 4I Sq.). 

Ere Se tives at Stapopal Kat 8d tiva aitiay cupPaiver, ‘and further 
what the differences between them are, and owing to what cause it 
happens [that they are what they are]. Cp. c. 6. 1293 a 10 sqq. 
and 3. 6. 1278 b 8. 

32. mpds 8é ToUrous tis dpiory «.7.A. Dealt with inc. rr. 

33. kal tdv GANwv Tota «.t.r., ‘and of the other constitutions 
which constitution’ (literally, ‘which of the constitutions’) ‘ is suit- 
able to whom.’ Dealt with inc. 12. Cp. 8 (6). 1. 1317 a 10 sqq. 

35. Nddw Sé «.7.A. This inquiry is referred to as past in 8 (6). C. 14. 
I. 1316 b 31 sqq., but we are not prepared for it in the programme 
given in c. 2. 1289 b 12-26, except so far as it relates to democracy 
and oligarchy (see vol. i. p. 493). Its aim is to show how the 
deliberative magisterial and judicial elements should be organized 
under each constitution and each variety of constitution so as to 
harmonize with the constitution of which they form a part (cp. 8 (6). 
I. 1316b 31 sqq.: 6 (4). 14. 1298b 11 sqq.: 6 (4). 15. 1299a 
12 sqq.). Aristotle seeks to enable the statesman to avoid in 
framing each constitution adopting an organization of any one of 
these elements inappropriate to the tendency and spirit of the 
constitution, his special aim being, it would seem from c. 16. 
1300 b 36 sqq., to prevent civil troubles and constitutional innova- 
tion. It should be noticed that Aristotle here proceeds to study 
constitutions in their parts, the most searching way of studying 
them (see note on 12524 17, ty dpyynperny pébodov), and also that 
rd mporoAcpovy, notwithstanding what is said as to its importance in 
c. 4. 1291 a 6 sqq., is not one of the pépia ray wodtrerdy Mentioned 
here. Aristotle appears to regard it as a pépos ris médews, and 
an important one, but not a pépos ras modireias. It is, in fact, 
concerned, not with ruling or judging, but with fighting. 

36. aitGy, i.e. rev epeEns. 
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37. pdpia tav wohkitedy tacdv. Cp. c. 15. 12994 4, TovTO TO 
pépiov ris modereias, and see vol. i. p. 514, note. Compare also 
Lycurg. c. Leocr. c. 79, tpta yip éorw €& &v 9 modereta ouveatyKer, © 
dpxov, 6 Sixaorns, 6 idi@7ns. The expression ai mvdAuretae maocar seems 
to be used here in a sense exclusive of kingship and tyranny, 
of which we hear hardly anything in cc. 14-16. 

38. éxdotn Td cuphépor, cp. 8 (6). I. 1316 b 38, Kat Tov oiketov Kai 
Tov ovppepovra Tpdroyv dmodovvar wpos ExaoTNHY. 

av éxévtavy Kadds «.t.A. Cp. Isocr. Nicocl. § 48, @s map’ &xacrov 
TOV pepay it KaA@S 7) KaKos TO GUumay Lov, OUTW omovddleTE TEpL avTav. 
That the parts, on the other hand, cannot be in a good state if the 
whole is not so, is a remark ascribed to the Thracian Zamolxis in 
Plato, Charm. 156 E, where he is made to say of the Greek 
physicians, that they knew not how to cure most diseases, 67 76 
ddov dyvooiey, ob Séor tHv émtpedecav troreiaOar, ob pt) KaAs ExovTOS 
advvaroy ein TO pépos ed exe. 

89. kal Tas Toditelas GAAjov Siaddpery ev TO Siaheperv Exacror 
toutwy. We have been told in 3. 6.1278 b 8 sqq. that constitutions 
differ because they give supreme power to different supreme 
authorities, but now we are told that they also differ because they 
organize the deliberative, magisterial, and judicial elements in 
a different way. 

41. €or S€ «7.4. Zeller has already remarked (Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 
749: Aristotle and the Earlier Peripatetics, Eng. Trans., vol. ii. 
p. 283) that the three ‘elements of all constitutions’ named by 
Aristotle—the deliberative, the magistracies, and the judiciary—do 
not coincide with the legislative, executive, and judicial authorities 
of modern theorists. Aristotle’s deliberative is indeed charged with 
legislative functions, but it is also charged with executive functions 
(for questions of peace, war, and alliance come before it) and with 
judicial functions (for it has power to inflict the punishments of 
death, exile, and confiscation). For the union of legislative and 
judicial authority in the hands of the deliberative no defence can be 
offered ; it was not well that the deliberative authority should have 
power to punish with death, exile, or confiscation. But when the 
Greek State gave the authority which had to do with legislation 
a voice in questions of war, peace, and alliance, it anticipated the 
practice of modern States. Prof. H. Sidgwick (Elements of 
Politics, ed. 1, p. 439) recommends that ‘the consent of the 
legislature should be required, as a general rule, for making war, 
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or ceding or annexing territory, or making treaties that pledge the 
State to any such measures or that otherwise affect materially 
the financial liabilities or resources of the State.’ The three 
elements named by Aristotle were probably marked off from each 
other in most Greek constitutions, but they were not in all. In 
many forms of oligarchy, for instance, and in some of aristocracy 
(3. 1. 1275 b 8 sqq.) judicial authority rested with the magistrates, 
and in some extreme forms of oligarchy one or more magistracies— 
often perhaps a gerusia—constituted the deliberative (1298 a 8 sq.), 
The deliberative in Greek States was not so called because it had 
a monopoly of deliberation, for the magistrates also deliberated 
(c. 15. 1299 25 sqq.), but because certain specially important 
subjects of deliberation were made over to it, just as in a modern 
joint-stock company the consideration of some specially important 
matters is often reserved for meetings of the shareholders. (Compare 
Tac. Germ. c. 11, de minoribus rebus principes consultant, de 
maioribus omnes, ita tamen ut ea quoque quorum penes plebem 
arbitrium est apud principes pertractentur.) What these subjects 
were, we learn from 1298a 3 sqq. It should be noticed that the 
right to inflict the punishments of death, exile, and confiscation and 
that of reviewing the conduct of magistrates in office (c. 16. 1300 b 
1g) were often possessed also by dicasteries, so that the deliberative 
had not exclusive competence on these subjects. We see from 
the chapter before us that some of the powers enumerated in 
1298 a 3 Sqq. were given to the magistrates even in some forms of 
democracy, for there were democracies in which the functions of the 
assembly were confined to the enactment of laws and of provisions 
connected with the constitution, while in others they did not include 
the review of the magistrates’ conduct in office and the infliction of 
the punishments of death, exile, and confiscation. In the ‘ultimate’ 
form of democracy, on the other hand, not only did the competence 
of the assembly include the whole range of the subjects mentioned 
in 1298 a 3 sqq., but the functions of the magistracies (with the 
exception no doubt of those of the stratégi when employed on 
expeditions) extended only to making preliminary inquiries, the 
right of effectual decision on all important matters being reserved 
for the assembly, which thus tended to become the supreme 
administrative authority of the State (cp. ’A@, TloA. c. 27, 6 djjpos.. . 
ra pev éxoy ta O€ Gkav mponpetro thy Todsreiav dtocKeiv avrés). That 
the demos at Rome possessed most of the powers ascribed to the 
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deliberative by Aristotle, we see from Polyb. 6. 14, rupjs ori ai 
riwpias ev TH wodereia pdvos 6 Sipos Kiptos... Kpiver pev ody 6 djpos 
kat Suapdpou moAddkts, drav aéidxpewv 7.7O Tipnua THs dorktas, Kal pddiora 
rovs ras émupaveis eaynkdtas dpxds, Oavdrou bé kplver povos . . , Kal pry Tas 
dpyas 6 djpos Sidwar rois dkios .. . exer 5€ rHv Kupiay Kai mepl THs ToY 
vénov Sokimacias, Kai Td pey.oTov, Umép eipnyns ovtos Bovheverat kal mohEpou. 
Kal poyy mepi ovppaytas Kai dvavcews xal cuvOnkay, odtds é€oTw 6 BeBacov 
€xaora TovTwy Kal KUpta ToLey H Tovvayriov. Aristotle omits to mention 
some of the powers possessed by the deliberative—for instance, its 
power of conferring citizenship and its powers in reference to 
taxation, such as the power to impose an eisphora or a new tax. 
Nor does he say anything of the power sometimes possessed by 
it of suspending or displacing any magistrate whom it held to 
discharge his duties ill (as to the exercise of this power by the 
deliberative at Athens, see Gilbert, Constitutional Antiquities of 
Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 223 sq.). 

2. as Set, sc. civar. For ds, not tivas, though river follows, see 
Kiihner, Ausfiihrl. gr. Gramm., ed. 2, § 562. 4, who refers to 
Isocr. Ad Demon. § 5, didzep jets... eANopev cor cupBovdevew dv 
Xp) Tovs vewtepous dpéyerOa Kal tivev epyay améxeoOar Kai Totows Troy 
dvOpamots Guiheiv Kal TOs tov éavtov Biov vixovopeiv, Cp. also Plato, 
Laws 728 D, ras & ad tiyds Set oxoreiv, kat TovTw@y tives dAnOeis Kai 
Goat KiBdndor. 

motav twa Set yiyverOar tiv aipeow attav. Cp. c. 15. 12994 
Io sqq. 

3. Thy aipeow must here include appointment by lot as well as 
by election. 

5. kai wept vépwv. That it often fell to the whole body of citizens 
to enact, or at any rate to confirm, laws, we see from Xen. Mem. r. 
2. 42, mavTes yap obrot vdpor eioiv, ods TO TARPS GuvehOdv Kai Soxeudoay 
eypawe, ppdtoyv & re Set morety kal 4 py. A common course was for 
the assembly to appoint vowoypapo: to draft laws and submit them 
to it for confirmation: see as to Teos Dittenberger, Syll. Inser. 
Gr. No. 126. 45 sqq. (referred to by Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 313. 2), 
where the assembly of Teos is advised by Antigonus to appoint 
vopoypadot for this purpose, and compare ’A@. Tod. c. 29 sqq., where 
the Athenian assembly appoints cvyypa¢geis to draw up a new con- 
stitution, which is afterwards submitted to it for confirmation (cc. 30 
tntt., 32 ind.). Laws, however, were occasionally enacted by the 
deliberative without recourse being had to vouoypada or ovyypageis : 
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see Dittenberger, Syll. Inser. Gr. No. 470 (quoted by Gilbert ibid.), 
[dy abi TUXNL, [ot ovopodvros Anpntpiov, pnvds Sapynidvos Sevrépar, 
*Ahé~@v Adpovos elev’ vopov eivar TauBpemras «7.4. As to the mode 
in which laws were enacted at Athens, see Gilbert, Const. Antiq. 
of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 300 sqq., and Busolt, Gr. 
Gesch., ed. 2, 3. I. 290 sqq., and on the broad subject of direct 
legislation by the people Bryce, American Commonwealth, c. 39. 
There is this to be said in favour of direct legislation by the people 
in a Greek City-State, that the people were not precluded by their 
numbers from meeting together for discussion, as the people of 
a modern State are. 

kal mept Oavdrou Kai duyfis kal Snuedcews. That questions of this 
kind came not only before the dicasteries in Greek States, but also 
before the deliberative is proved by the inscriptions collected by 
Gilbert in Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 314. 1—Cauer, Delectus Inscr. Gr. 
No. 551 (about z.c. 357), edogev tO Snu@’ Pitwva kat Srparokdéa 
pedyew “Aphinorw kal tiyy yiv tiv ’Apdutodiré@v deupvyinv Kal avro| d |s 
Kal to[v|s matOas, Kal 7 mol v | ahickevra, macyew avro[d|s as monepto| v|s 
kal vytrowet teOvavar, Ta S€ Xpnwata aitav Snudora civac: Dittenberger, 
Syll. No. 77 (from Iasus), eo€ev rij BovdAe kai to. Syyor, pros 
"Ararouptavos, emt atrepavnpdpov Uaraiko tod ExvAuxols* ry av| Sp lav 
Tay emiBovrevodvtoy Mavowddar kat tHe’ lacéwv mode Ta KTHpaTA Snpedoat 

. kal evyew avrovs kal éxydvous [és | roy aidiov xpévov. Gilbert also 
quotes Cic. De Rep. 3. 35. 48, where we read of the Rhodians, et 
in theatro et in curia res capitalis et reliquas omnis iudicabant idem. 
As to Athens see Hdt. 6. 136, Xen. Hell. 1. 7. 9 sq., and Gilbert, 
Const. Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 306. 

6. Kal mepl dpxav aipécews kal tay eWOuvdv. Cp, 3. 11. 1282a 
26 sqq. 

8. otoy apy Tt pid 7 weloow, H Erépas Erépas, ‘as for instance 
all may be assigned to some one magistracy or to more magistracies 
than one, or some may be assigned to certain magistracies and 
others to others.’ Aristotle here has oligarchies mainly in view, and 
it appears from what he says that in an oligarchy a single magistracy 
—possibly even a single magistrate—might be invested with all 
these great powers, the right, that is to say, to punish with death, 
exile, or confiscation, the right to appoint the magistrates and to 
review their conduct in office, the right to make laws, and the supreme 
control over the foreign policy of the State. When a single magistrate 
possessed all these powers, it must have been easy for him to convert 
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his position into a tyranny (7 (5). 10. 1310 b 22 sqq.). There were 
well-governed oligarchies where a single magistracy possessed these 
high prerogatives; the oligarchy of Massalia would seem to have 
been a case in point, for the great council of the Six Hundred 
riyodoxot must probably have possessed them (cp. Cic. De Rep. 1. 
27. 43, ac modo si Massilienses, nostri clientes, per delectos et 
principes cives summa iustitia reguntur, inest tamen in ea condicione 
populi similitudo quaedam servitutis). Oligarchy would assume 
a still more extreme form, where the magistracy which was invested 
with these prerogatives was less numerous than at Massalia. On 
the other hand, it would be less extreme where they were given to 
more magistracies than one, acting, we must suppose, together, and 
less extreme still, when some of these powers were given to some 
magistracies and others to others, for then the one group of 
magistracies would be a check on the other. 

9. 4 Twas pev adtav wae. twas S€ trciv. This would be the case 
in an aristocracy or a polity. 

Td pev obv TdvTas Kal wept dardyvtwv Sypotikdy. Supply Bovdeverbae 
before Syporixdy. Cp. Cic. De Rep. 1. 32. 48, si vero ius suum 
populi teneant, negant quicquam esse praestantius, liberius, beatius, 
quippe qui domini sint legum, iudiciorum, belli, pacis, foederum, 
capitis uniuscuiusque, pecuniae. 

10. thy tovadtyy iodtyta, i.e. the equality implied in all deliber- 
ating about everything. This is arithmetical, in contradistinction 
to proportional, equality, ro mAnde } peyéOer tadrd Kal ivoy (7 (5). I. 
1301 b 29 sqq.). Cp. Plato, Laws 757 A, dvow yap icornrow otcayv 
KT, 

11. eiot 8€ ot tpdro. tod mdvtas mAetous. All may be said to 
share in deliberative authority, (1) if all do so successively (i. e. by 
relays) on almost all subjects, and the subjects on which all 
deliberate collectively are very few, so that the powers of the 
collective gathering of all the citizens are small, and deliberative 
work falls for the most part either to relays of citizens, the magi- 
strates taking no part in it, or to a council of magistrates to which 
all the citizens are admitted by relays; (2) if all deliberate col- 
lectively on a considerable number of subjects, and magistrates 
elected or taken by lot from all deliberate on the rest; (3) if all 
deliberate collectively on a considerable number of subjects, and 
magistrates deliberate on the rest taken by lot (from all?) in all 
cases in which the nature of the office does not make it essential 
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that its holders shall be skilled persons, and consequently that it 
shall be filled by election (from all?); (4) if all deliberate collectively 
about all subjects and the magistrates merely make preliminary 
inquiries. But if rd wdvras Bovdeveo Oar kai wept dmdvrwv is democratic 
(1298 a 9 sq.), are the second and third modes really democratic? 
12. efs pév 76 kata pépos GAAG ph wdvtas GOpdous, sc. BovdreverOat. 
It was possible to give deliberative authority to sections of the 
whole citizen-body in rotation, or to a council composed of boards 
of magistrates on which every citizen served by turns, and by thus 
admitting all the citizens.in relays to a share in deliberation, to 
reduce to a minimum the work of the collective assembly of all the 
citizens. Of the Telecles mentioned in the text nothing is known 
but what we learn here. Sus.? (Note 1321) regards him as a con- 
stitutional theorist, and groups him with Hippodamus and Phaleas. 
Certainly the phrase domep ev ri modireia tH TydeKdéovs eat Tov 
MiAnoiov reminds us of domep ev rH wodcreia TH TAdravos in 2. I. 
1261a 5. A parallel to his constitution is offered to some extent 
by the arrangements in connexion with the Five Thousand at 
Athens, at any rate as represented by the envoys of the Four 
Hundred to the armament at Samos (Thuc. 8. 86. 3, rév re mevra- 
KirxiAi@y dre mavres ev TH péper peOéEovow). So again, in the demo- 
cracy of Mantineia and others the right to elect the magistrates 
belonged not to the assembly, but to rues aiperol xara pépos é« mavrev 
(8 (6). 4. 1318 b 23 sqq.). We must not mix up Telecles’ organiza- 
tion of the deliberative with the first kind of democracy described 
in c. 4. 1291 b 30 sqq. and c. 6. 1292b 22 sqq., for in this kind 
of democracy the deliberative seems to have consisted of all the 
citizens, not of a part of them only (c. 6. 1292 b 27 sqq.). We are 
not told of what nature the sections were to which deliberative 
authority was successively entrusted under the constitution of 
Telecles. Were they tribes or subdivisions of the tribe, or were 
they independent of the tribe? It is evident that if some sections 
lived nearer to the city than others, it would be easier for them to 
act when their turn of deliberative authority came than for those 
further off. Nor are we told for what length of time each section 
was to continue to act as a deliberative. The successive sections 
appear to have been given the power of appointing the magistrates 
(by election or by lot or in both ways?) and that of inflicting the 
punishments of death, exile, and confiscation, and the concession to 
them of these great powers would be attended with many dangers. 
VOL, IV. R 
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We do not learn whether popular dicasteries were to exist in the 
State of Telecles or not. Obviously he had no choice but to with- 
hold from the sections the right of legislation, or at any rate of 
legislation in relation to the constitution, and to reserve it for 
a collective gathering of the citizens, for otherwise each section would 
have been able during its term of power freely to modify, and even 
to abolish, the constitution ; the sections, in fact, would have been, 
especially if no popular dicasteries existed, the absolute masters of the 
State. The scheme of Telecles, however, possessed this merit, that 
the deliberative would not be as large as if it consisted of the whole 
citizen-body, and that it would not be likely to claim or to acquire 
that supremacy over the law which the popular assembly tended to 
acquire in the ultimate form of democracy (cp. 7 (5). 5. 13054 32 
sqq.). Demagogues would not have the same power in a delibera- 
tive of this kind as they had in gatherings of the whole citizen-body. 
True, even under this constitution the whole citizen-body would 
occasionally meet in a collective assembly, but as it would meet 
only for the enactment of laws and to deal with questions as to the 
constitution and to receive the directions of the magistrates, it 
would meet but seldom, and consequently the assembly would 
acquire but little cohesion or power. 

13. kat év Aas S€ wodtreiars x.t.4. These constitutions (we 
are not told whether they were ideal or actual) were more demo- 
cratic than that of Telecles, for while his gave every citizen by turns 
a place in the deliberative assembly, they gave every citizen by 
turns a share of office (cp. c. 15. 13004 23 sqq.); this was exactly 
what Solon, who distrusted the fitness of the many for office, had 
sought to avoid (3. 11. 1281 b 32 sqq.). In the opinion of the 
Greeks democracy was most fully realized when a rotation of office 
was established, so that every citizen held office in turn: cp. 2. 2. 
1261 a 30 sqq., and Eurip. Suppl. 392 Bothe (406 Dindorf), 

djpos 8 dvdooce Siadoyaiow év pepe 

evravoiaoty, odyt t@ TAoUT@ didovs 

Td TEioTov, GAAa yd évns Exav icov. 
‘ The effect of the rule forbidding more than one reappointment to 
the Boulé at Athens was to give every Athenian citizen at some 
period of his life a seat in that body’ (Sandys on ’A@. Mok, c. 62). 
So we read in Cic. De Rep. 3. 35. 48 as to Rhodes, omnes erant 
idem tum de plebe tum senatores, vicissitudinesque habebant, 
quibus mensibus populari munere fungerentur, quibus senatorio: 
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utrobique autem conventicium accipiebant. Democracy, in fact, 
meant to the Greeks equality, and the arrangement most consonant 
with equality was a rotation of office; even appointment to office 
by lot fell short in this respect of rotation. The system described 
in the passage before us had this merit, that under it the participa- 
tion of all the citizens in the government was effected at a far 
smaller cost than in those democracies in which a paid and 
frequently meeting assembly existed. It was open, however, to the 
objection that there was no security that the decisions of the portion 
of the citizen-body which happened to be in office at any given 
time would be satisfactory to the citizens generally. 

14. at cuvapxiat cunotca. This is an early instance of the 
occurrence of the word ovvapyia. For another see Aen. Poliorc. 
c. 4. 11. The word is often met with in inscriptions after the 
death of Alexander and also in Polybius (4. 4. 2: 38. 11. 4 sq.). 
Zuvapxiac here means ‘the boards of magistrates,’ as in Ditten- 
berger, Syll. Inscr. Gr., Nos. 132, 234.. The principal boards of 
magistrates were frequently formed into a combined board—a 
great administrative improvement, for the magistracies were thus 
grouped together in a kind of Cabinet and were better able to 
consult and to act in concert—and we sometimes find this com- 
bined board discharging the functions of a pre-considering body 
in relation to the Boulé and Assembly (see Gilbert on ovvapyia 
in Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 322. 1, and Hicks, Greek Historical Inscrip- 
tions, pp. 249, 323). In the constitutions referred to in the 
passage before us, however, the ovvapxiac appear to have been 
invested with far more considerable powers ; they were not a mere 
pre-considering body entitled to draw up resolutions to be 
sanctioned or the reverse by the Boulé and Assembly, but were the 
deliberative authority of the State, competent to deal finally with 
questions of war and peace and alliance, to inflict the punishments 
of death, exile, and confiscation, and to review the conduct of the 
magistrates on the expiration of their term of office, the only 
matters withdrawn from their jurisdiction being the making of laws 
and of enactments relating to the constitution, We are, in fact, 
surprised to find any form of Greek democracy trusting these great 
powers to a board composed of magistrates ; we must remember, 
however, that all citizens in turn became, members of this board. 
It should be noted that ovvapxiac appear to have existed at Miletus, 
the city of Telecles, in later days at any rate than his: see Meineke, 
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Fragm. Com. Gr. 4. 625, where Midacious Kal tais cvvapxias xai ois 
yepdvrois is quoted from a grammarian. 

16. rdv popiwy tay édaxiotwy. Households are probably 
referred to. 

17. 8€XOy, sc. ro dpxew. See note on 13004 26. 

ouriévar Sé pdvoy K.t.., SC. rdvras, i.e. the whole body of citizens, 
for Hildenbrand (Gesch. und System der Rechts-. und Staats- 
philosophie, 1. 468) seems to me to be right in translating ‘wahrend 
Generalversammlungen der Biirgerschaft nur dann zusammen- 
treten, wenn es gilt Gesetze zu geben,’ etc. (so too Welldon). Ina 
democracy like that of Telecles it was necessary to reserve legislative 
authority for a collective gathering of the citizens for the reason 
mentioned above on 12 ; besides it was well to have the consent of all 
the citizens to laws and constitutional enactments, and also to have 
means of acquainting them with directions given by the magistrates. 

18. tav wepl Tis wodtTelas. Cp. 1298 b 31, ray rept rHy TodeTeiay, 
and 7 (5). 7.1307 b 4, rav mpds thy modireiav. Here the distinction 
between véyo. and od:reia is maintained, which is not always the 
case (see above on 1289 a 15). 

19. GAdos 8€ tpdmos x.7.A. In this form the magistracies are 

not filled in turn by all the citizens, but those who hold them 
are selected by election or lot out of all the citizens, so that 
a turn of office does not necessarily come to every citizen, and 
consequently the powers of the collective assembly of all the 
citizens are more extensive. The magistracies being less acces- 
sible to all, the collective assembly naturally acquires greater 
importance. As to this form and the next see note on 1298 a 11. 
In it the right to inflict the punishments of death, exile, and con- 
fiscation apparently falls to the magistrates, though we might have 
expected it to be given to popular dicasteries. 
_ 22.74 8 BAa tas dpxds PBouheveoOar x.t.A. Cp. Ken. Anab. 
6. I. 33, Ta S adda, everday exeice EOwpev, BovrevodueOa. Tas dpyas 
ras ed éxdoro.s Terayuévas probably stands in opposition to ai cvvapyia 
guviovgal, 14. 

24, Gddos S€ tpdmos «.7.A. In this form only those offices are 
filled by election which an advanced democracy will allow to be so 
filled—the offices referred to are explained to be those which 
demand experience and skill in the holder (cp. 8 (6). 2.1317 b 21: 
[Xen.] Rep. Ath. 1. 3)—and all the rest are filled by lot (a system 
specially dear to democracy, 8 (6). 2. 1317b 20 sq.), and here 
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again the powers of the collective assembly are extensive. They 
do not, however, include the right to inflict the punishments of 
death, exile, and confiscation, which seems to fall, as in the last 
form, to magistrates, nor is the making of laws expressly men- 
tioned among them, though the omission of any reference to this 
latter subject is probably accidental. In the explanation given 
above of écas évdéxera I follow Sepulveda and Victorius. The former 
(p. 136 b) explains these words thus—‘ ratio reipublicae popularis 
poscit ut magistratus non suffragio mandentur sed sortibus, per- 
mittit tamen ut suffragio mandentur qui debent a doctis aut 
peritis administrari necessitatis causa.’ Welldon’s translation is 
similar—‘ who are appointed by suffrage so far as is possible [in 
this advanced form of democracy].’ ’E& amdvray is not added with 
aiperas ovoas, aS in 23 Sq., but this is probably what is intended, for 
otherwise the rpdros under consideration would not be democratic. 

30. tas 8 dpxas mepl pydevds Kpivery GAA pdvoy mpoavaxpivery. 
Cp. c. 4. 1292a 28 sqq. and 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 28 sqq., and for 
avaxpivew AO, Tod. c. 56. 1. 29 sq. That this had come to be true 
of the Boulé at Athens, we see from ’A@. lod. c. 45 (cp. Pol. 6 (4). 
15. 1299 b 38-1300 4) and c. 55. 1. 10 sqq.; that it had also 
come to be true of the archons, we see from ’A@, IoA. c. 3. 1. 31 sqq. 
(where see Sandys’ note) and c. 48.1. 26 sqq. As to the euthyni, 
see c. 48. 1. 23 sqq. That the powers of the stratégi when 
employed on expeditions cannot have been narrowed in this way, 
we have seen above on 1297 b 41. 

32. fv dvddoysv hapev k.t.d. Cp. c. 4.1292 a 17 sqq. andc. 6. 
1293 a 32 Sqq. 

35. Srav pev yap x.7.A., ‘for when eligibility to the deliberative 
body is conferred by a comparatively moderate property-qualifica- 
tion, and a comparatively large number of persons is eligible 
because of its moderateness, and the members of the deliberative 
do not make changes in things which the law forbids to be changed 
but conform to the law, and it is open to any one acquiring the 
property-qualification to be elected to the deliberative, the con- 
stitution is indeed an oligarchy, but it is an oligarchy bordering on 
polity by reason of its moderateness of spirit.’ Sepulveda, who 
translates peréyew, 39, ‘aditus ad rempublicam,’ supplies ris 
noduretas With peréyew and is followed by Vict. and Lamb.: Sus. 
also translates ‘der Zutritt zu allen Aemtern offen steht.’ But it 
seems more natural to supply rod BovdeverOa (cp. 40, drav dé qu) 
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mdvres Tov Bovreverbar perexwow). It would appear from the passage 
before us that in the most moderate form of oligarchy the de- 
liberative was not composed of the whole number of those who 
were privileged under the constitution, but was an elective body 
chosen from them (and by them?). Yet we gather from c. 9. 1294 b 
3 sqq. that there were oligarchies in which an assembly existed, 
and we know that this was so at Corinth (Plut. Dion, c. 53). Aris- 
totle’s list of the forms assumed by the deliberative in oligarchies is 
silent as to those oligarchies in which deliberative authority was 
confined to the magistrates, but the demos had a consultative voice 
(1298 b 33 sq.). Nor does it quite tally with his list of oligarchies. 

38. dkodou0dar, Sc. TH vdum : see note ON 1339 2 Ig. 

39. ddtyapxia péev wodttexy S€ «7.4. Cp. 7 (5). 6. 1305 b Io, 
xat @vOa per moditik@réepa eyevero 7 dAvyapyia. 

| TovadTn, Sc. moNureia. 

40. drav 8€ «.7.4., ‘but when not all [those who acquire the 
property-qualification] have access to the deliberative, but only 
selected persons, but they rule in accordance with law, as before 
also, this is oligarchical.’ Aiperoi seems to be used here in much the 
same sense as dpwpiopévon in Cc. 15. 13008 16 sqq. We are not told 
who the electors were in this form. Under the rule of the Thirty at 
Athens the magistracies (including the Boulé) were confined, if the 
text is correct, to mpdxpirot ék ray xiNiy, i.e. out of the knights (Ad. 
lod. c. 35. 1. 3 sqq.). Office was sometimes confined in oligarchies 
to the members of certain clubs (7 (5). 6. 1305 b 31 sq.). 

5. thy tdgw tadtyy, cp. 8 (6). 4. 1318b 36. 

Stay Sé twav tivés «.7.A. Supply xvpioe dow from what precedes. 
Ildvres wept mdvroy is the democratic arrangement, tives mept mdvrev 
the oligarchical, rwés mepi tidy the arrangement appropriate to 
an aristocracy or polity, being intermediate between the other two. 
In the aristocracy which Aristotle imagines questions of peace and 
war and the review of the conduct of magistrates in office and 
probably their election would fall within the competence of ‘all’ 
acting collectively, while legislation and the conclusion and dis- 
solution of alliances and the infliction of the punishments of death, 
exile, and confiscation would be reserved for the cognizance of 
‘some.’ It is not surprising to find legislation reserved for ‘some’ 
in an aristocracy, for in 2. 8. 1269a 24 sqq. Aristotle in effect 
suggests that not any one and every one should have to do with 
the alteration of laws, but only select persons. There would also 
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be an obvious advantage in reserving for the consideration of 
a few questions relating to alliance and the infliction of the grave 
punishments referred to, though the reservation to a few of the 
power to inflict these punishments was in the case of the Lacedae- 
monian State commonly criticized as oligarchical (6 (4). 9. 1294 b 
33 sq.). When, on the other hand, we are told in 7 that the magi- 
strates of an aristocracy may be appointed either by election or by 
lot (i.e. apparently by lot pure and simple, not by lot é« mpoxpirev, 
as to which see note on 8), the statement conflicts with 2. 11. 
1273417, To d€ dpyiobovs Kai pr KAnpwras apioroKpatikdy Oeréov (cp. 
6 (4). 15. 1300b 4 sq.), and Brandis, followed by Sus., is probably, 
therefore, right in bracketing 4 «Anperoi. Another reason for 
bracketing # kAnpwroi is that, if we do not, it becomes difficult to 
distinguish the organization of the deliberative in aristocracy from 
its organization in those forms of democracy in which some of the 
subjects dealt with by the deliberative are reserved for the cogniz- 
ance of magistrates elected or taken by lot out of all (1298a 19 
sqq.), unless indeed we add é« rwév in 7 before aiperoi 4 KAnpwroi. 
Vict., followed by Giph. (p. 497), reads 4 mod:reia in 8 in place of 
% modreia, and Giph. (ibid.) explains, ‘et aristocratiae quidem 
(proprium), ubi magistratus non sortito verum suffragiis mandentur, 
reipublicae vero, ubi sortito sint facti,’ but Camerarius, Bekk., and 
Sus. are probably right in reading 4 wodireia. It should be noted that 
even where the magistrates are appointed by election, if they are not 
elected for virtue, the constitution does not really deserve the name 
of an aristocracy (c. 7.1293 b 7sqq.: c.8. 12944 9 sq., Ig sqq.). 

6. For émép in the sense of mepi, see Bon. Ind. s.v. and Eucken, 
Praepositionen, p. 47, who remarks that it is used in this sense 
oftener in the Nicomachean Ethics, the Rhetoric, and the Topics 
than elsewhere in Aristotle’s writings. 

8. édv 8é x.7.A. Two questions arise as to the organization of 
the deliberative which is here said to be suitable to an aristocratic 
polity or a polity—1. Are we to carry on from 5 sq. ofov mohéyou 
pév kal inép eipnyns Kai edOvvay mavres, SO that the modes of organiza- 
tion described in 8 sqq. apply only to those subjects which are 
not reserved for the cognizance of all? This question should 
probably be answered in the affirmative. 2. Are the aiperoé and 
kAnporot, or the mixed body of aiperot and xAnpwroi referred to 
in 8 sqq., magistrates, or are they simply a deliberative council? 
The answer is doubtful, but as Aristotle does not repeat the 
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word dpxovres, perhaps the chances are in favour of the latter 
hypothesis. The plans appropriate to polity proper are probably 
that by which some subjects are assigned to persons appointed 
by election and others to persons appointed by lot, and that by 
which some members of a deliberative council are appointed by 
election and others by lot (compare the advice which Aristotle 
gives to extreme democracies in 8 (6). 5. 1320b 11-16), while 
the appointment of deliberators by lot ék mpoxpirey savours rather 
of an aristocratic polity. Thus, when Athens was under a democracy 
mingled with aristocracy (Isocr. Panath. §§ 130-1), it appointed 
its magistrates in this way (Panath. § 145, xaOioracav emi ras dpxas 
tous mpoxpibevras td Tay uderav Kal Snporay: cp. Areop. § 22, ov 
é& dadavtav tas apyas KAnpovvTes, GANA TOvs BeATioTous Kal TOvs ikavwTaTous 
ep exactoy rev épywv mpoxpivortes, and AO. Tod. c. 8. 1.1 sqq.: Cc. 22. 
]. 20 sqq.: c. 30. 1. 11 sq.: c. 31. 1. 2 sqq.). Appointments to 
priesthoods were sometimes made in this way (Demosth. Or. 57. in 
Eubul. c. 46). When it is implied in 2. 11. 1273 a 17 sq. that the 
appointment of magistrates by lot is inconsistent with aristocracy, 
Aristotle probably refers to their appointment by lot é« wdvyrev, not 
ék mpoxpirav. In 2. 6.1266 a 8 we are told that the appointment of 
magistrates by lot out of elected persons is common to oligarchy 
and democracy ; it would seem, therefore, that both oligarchy and 
democracy used this mode of appointing magistrates. 

9. In 7 Kown atpetot kat KAnpwrtot the reference seems to be to 
a mixed body or bodies composed of elective members and members 
appointed by lot, acting as the deliberative in relation to all the sub- 
jects which are not reserved for the cognizance of all. 

11. Siyjpyntar pev ody «.t.A. For mpos cp. 4 (7). 17. 1336 b 37, dvo 
& cioiv ndexiat mpos ds dvaykaiov dinppeOar thy madeiav. In 6 (4). 15. 
1300 b 5 sqq. we have of pev odv rpomor rev mepi Tas apxas . . . Suypnv- 
Tat kata tds moitelas ovTws, cp. Rhet. 1. 8.1365 b 27, ra d€ Kopra 
Sinpntar kara Tas ToNurelas. 

13. ouppéper S€ x.7.4. Further advice as to the assembly in the 
ultimate democracy is given in 8 (6). 5. 1320a 17 sqq., but here 
Aristotle places in the forefront of his recommendations the 
adoption of measures to induce the yropipor to attend its meetings: 
As to these recommendations see vol. i. p. 513. They are quite in 
harmony with the views expressed in 3. 11. 1281 b 34 sqq. (see 
note on 1281 b 35) and 7 (5). 8. 1308 b 25 sqq., but they can have 
had but little chance of being adopted in an ultimate democracy. 
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ouphéeper S€ Sypokpatia te TH pddtor eivar Soxodoy Sypoxpatia 
viv «tA. Bekk.? omits re, and Schneider, though he leaves it in 
his text, calls it superfluous (2. 265), but Sus.? may be right in 
regarding it as corresponding, though in an anacoluthic way, to d¢ 
in év 8€ rats ddvyapxias, 26. Aristotle would probably have con- 
tinued kal rats édvyapxias, if the intervening recommendations to 
the ultimate democracy had not run to a considerable length. For 
TH paduor evar Soxovon Snpoxpatia viv, cp. c. 10. 1295 a 5, 18, and 
7 (5). 9. 13104 25, év rats Snpoxparias rais pddiora eivar Soxovioas 
dnpokpartcais, which suggests whether we should not read Sypoxparixj 
in place of the second Snpoxparia (or Sypoxparia 7 II’) in the passage 
before us. The expression 7 padior ¢ivar Soxodca Sypoxparia is 
applied in 8 (6). 2. 1318 a 5, not to an ultimate democracy, as in 
the passage before us and in 1310a 25 sqq., but to one in which 
rich and poor stand on a level, neither being alone supreme. 

14. héyw 8€é tovadtyy «.T.A. Cp. c. 4. 12924 5. 

16. Swep emt trav Sikactnpiwy év tats ddtyapxiats. Cp. c. 9. 
1294 4 37 Sqq- 

18. of 8é€ Sypottkot proOdv tots dadpos. Cp. c. 13. 12974 
36 sqq. 

19. todto 8 Kal wept Tas éxxAynaias moetv. For rodro dé see Ast, 
Lex. Platon. 1. 422, who says of rotro d¢ in Plato, Tim. 59 D, 
‘redintegrat orationis structuram post parenthesin quae dicitur.’ 
Richards, however, would read 67 in place of dé in the passage 
before us. 

20. Boudetoovtar yap BéAtiov k.7.A. See note on 1281 b 35. So 
lawsuits will be tried all the better if rich and poor sit together on 
dicasteries (8 (6). 5. 1320a 26 sqq.). Cp. also 7 (5). 8. 1308b 
25 sqq. Contrast the provision in Plato’s Laws 764 A by which 
attendance at the assembly is made compulsory only on members 
of the first and second property-classes, not on members of the 
third and fourth, though the composition of the Boulé in the Laws 
(756 B sqq.) suggests that Plato no less than Aristotle sought to 
bring rich and poor to deliberate together, for while the Athenian 
Boulé was composed of representatives not of the property-classes 
but of the tribes, Plato in the Laws by a remarkable innovation 
makes his Boulé consist of representatives of the property-classes, 
and thus secures that both rich and poor shall find a place upon it- 
_Aristotle’s desire that the assembly and dicasteries in an ultimate 
democracy should be composed of both rich and poor deserves 
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noti€e, because this is not the way in which our own deliberative 
assemblies and juries are constituted, but we must not lose sight. 
of the fact that he recommends this only in the case of an 
ultimate democracy. He would undoubtedly prefer assemblies 
and dicasteries in which the moderately well-to-do predominate. 

21. cuppéper S€ x... Compare with this suggestion 8 (6). 3. 
1318 a 13 sqq. "Ek tév popiwy, which I have taken in vol. i. p. 513 
to refer to tribes and other sections of the State, probably rather 
refers to the sections just named, the yvmpiyor and djpos (cp. 
7 (5). 8. 1308b 25 sqq.). We gather from what follows that 
Aristotle regards this suggestion as suitable only to the case in 
which there is no great disparity between the numbers of the 
yropmo. and Sjyos. He comes here near to suggesting a repre- 
sentative assembly, though one of a doubtfully workable kind, for 
would a representative chamber prove workable in which half the 
members were returned by the yvmpiyoe and half by the djyos? It 
is true that Zurich was ruled for many years by a Council of 
twenty-six, half of the members of which were taken from the 
upper class (Konstafel) and half from the trades or arts (Dandliker, 
Geschichte der Schweiz, 1. 456-8: Short History of Switzerland, 
Eng. Trans., p. 70). 

23. ouppéper S€ Kdvk.t.X. Kay, ‘if also’: cp. 8 (6). 8.1322 b 1, 
ére b€ kay dow inneis «.r.A. When the numbers of the djpos greatly 
exceed those of the yvwpimo, evil results follow; the constitution 
becomes disorderly and the yrepiyo insubordinate (8 (6). 4. 1319 b 
Ir sqq.: 6 (4). 11. 1296 16 sqq.: 4 (7). 4. 1326a 31 sq.). 

24. For ot Snpotikot, ‘the men of the people,’ cp. 2. 6.1266a 22: 
7 (5). 4. 1303 b 36: 8 (6). 5. 13204 14. 

Tév woditiK@v here seems = rév yrwopipwv, 25. For the contrast 
drawn between of Snorixoi and of wodirexoié Compare that between of 
epyaorixoi and of rodurtxod in Polyb. ro. 16. 1, and that between rd 
Bdvavooy and 76 aoreiov in Plut. Camill. c. 38. 

26. tovs mdelous, ‘ those who are in excess of this number.’ Cp. 
Isocr. Philip. § 63, kai ri Sei ra mrcl@ Eyer 5 

év 8€ tals ddtyapxiais «.7.. Just as the ultimate democracy is 
advised to induce the yrepimo to take part in the work of the 
deliberative, so oligarchies are advised to allow the voice of the 
djyos to be heard in the deliberative, not however without taking 
certain precautions. As to these precautions see vol. i. p. 513 sq. 

27. % mpooatpetoGat twas éx tod mAyOous. Supply cuppéper, 
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Sus. is probably right in suggesting that mpocatpeicba should be read 
in place of mpoapetoOa: cp. Xen. Cyrop. 1. 5. 5-6. So we are told 
in Xen. Hell. 2. 3. 17 that Theramenes said ér ef pn tis Kowvevods 
ixavods AnWouro Tay mpaypdtov, ddivatoy ~aorro tiv dAvyapxiav Srapéverv. 
At Solothurn in Switzerland in the fourteenth century the Council 
of Twelve chosen from the nobles added to itself two representatives 
of the eleven arts (Ziinfte) selected by itself (Dandliker, Geschichte 
der Schweiz, 2. 367). 

 Katackeudcavtas «.7.A. Cp. c. 15. 1299 b 30 sqq., where 
probuli are said to be an oligarchical magistracy, 8 (6). 8. 1322 b 
16 sq.,and 1323 a 6 sqq., the last-named passage so far disagreeing 
with that before us that it connects vouogidAaxes with aristocracy, not 
with oligarchy. Compare (with Arnold) Thuc. 8. 1. 3, where the 
Athenians after the disaster at Syracuse decide to appoint dpyn» twa 
mpeaBurepwr dvdpay, oirwes wept Tay mapdvTw@v, as dy Katpds 7}, mpoBovdev- 
gover. It is possible that in the long-lived oligarchy of Corinth, in 
which probuli found a place side by side with a Boulé (see note on 
1299 b 36), and, it would seem from Plut. Dion, c. 53, a popular 
assembly, the powers of the popular assembly were restricted in the 
manner described in the text. Even where probuli were not elderly 
men, they would be few in number in comparison with a Boulé, 
and therefore the institution would be oligarchical (c. 15. 1299 b 34 
sqq.). A sole mpéBovdos occurs in an inscription which probably 
belongs to Leucas (Oberhummer, Akarnanien, pp. 272, 274). As to 
probuli see Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 315, and as to nomophylakes, 
ibid. 2. 337 sq., though no instances are there given of nomophy- 
lakes acting in a probouleutic capacity. We read in Pollux, 8. 94 
of nomophylakes at Athens, who rois mpoédpos év éxkAnoias ovyka- 
Gifovow, éna SiaxwAvovtes émtxerporoveiv, doa py cuppéper. The existence 
of probuli in a State appears to imply the existence in it of a 
larger deliberative body, for the function of the probuli was to 
consider beforehand matters to be brought before such a body. 
Thus probuli will hardly have existed in the more extreme forms of 
oligarchy, for in them this larger body will not have found a place. 

31. t&v wept Thy wodtTelav. Cp. 1298 a 18. 

82. ere H TadTa ypilecOar tov Shpov 7H pydev evavtiov Tors eiahepo- 
pévors. A stronger measure than the restriction of the delibera- 
tions of the popular assembly to proposals introduced by probuli or 
nomophylakes, for the latter measure would leave the assembly free 
to deal with these proposals as it pleased, whereas the former would 
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tie its hands. For this measure cp. 2. 10. 1272 a 10 sqq. and 2. 11. 
1273 a 9 sqq. In some States only the xpyoroi were allowed to 
speak in the assembly ([Xen.] Rep. Ath. 1. 6). 

33. 4 Tis cupBoudfs «.7.A. A stronger measure still. For the 
implied contrast between a consultative and an effective voice in 
deliberation, cp. Aeschin. De Fals. Leg. c. 65, & @ paivera yeypapas 
Th wey mporépa Tov exkrnoidy cvpBovdevew Tov Bovdspevor, th F vorTepaia 
rovs mpoeSpous emunpitew tas yvopas, Néyov S€ wy mporiBévac. 

34, Kai 7d dytiKetpevoy 8€x.7-A. This recommendation of course 
applies only to cases in which the assembly has something more 
than the mere right to give advice. It would seem that in polities 
the few (by which is probably meant the magistrates) often 
possessed a final and decisive voice in rejecting a measure, while 
affirmative resolutions arrived at by them were not valid until con- 
firmed by the assembly. Aristotle advises oligarchies to adopt the 
opposite plan—to give the assembly a final voice only in rejecting, 
and to require that affirmative decisions should be referred back for 
confirmation by the magistrates. (So I understand the passage : 
compare Vict., who explains, ‘iubet igitur ipsos contrarium facere 
eius quod servatur in statibus liberis et qui reguntur a multitudine, 
id est, permittere multitudini ut improbet repudietque quae sibi non 
placent, nec tamen valeat sententiam ullam confirmare ac ratam 
facere, quia necesse est quod illi probatum sit referri ad principes.’ 
Stahr and Welldon, on the other hand, take émavayécOw madw ént 
tovs dpxovras to refer not to affirmative decisions of the assembly, 
but to bills rejected by it. Whichever view we adopt, however, as 
to the meaning of these words, there is no difference of opinion as 
to the invalidity attaching to affirmative decisions of the assembly.) 
The restriction suggested by Aristotle would place a check on rash 
affirmative resolutions of the assembly—resolutions, for instance, in 
favour of a declaration of war—by making them invalid if the 
magistrates withheld their approval. Compare the rule at Rome as 
stated by Cicero, De Rep. 2. 32. 56, quodque erat ad obtinendam 
potentiam nobilium vel maximum, vehementer id retinebatur, 
populi comitia ne essent rata, nisi ea patrum adprobavisset auctori- 
tas, and by Livy, 1. 17.9, decreverunt enim ut cum populus regem 
iussisset, id sic ratum esset, si patres auctores fierent, and 6. 42. 10. 
Compare also the addition to the Rhetrae of Lycurgus made by the 
kings Polydorus and Theopompus, ai 8€ oxodrdv 6 Sapos Aorro, rods 


mpeaBuyeveas Kai apxayéras amoorarh 5) dr é ) Kupody, GAN 
p ry pxayéTas amootatipas jyev, Tovr eore py Kupody, a 
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dros ddioraca kat dSiadvew tov djpov (Plut. Lycurg. c. 6), and see 
Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 49. 3. 
‘I am so far anti-democratic,’ says H. Crabb Robinson in a letter 
dated Sept. 13, 1831 (Diary and Reminiscences, 2. 509), ‘ that 
I would allow the people to do very little; but I would enable 
them to Aznder a great deal.’ Yet it would hardly have been to the 
advantage of Rome if the Roman comitia had persisted in their 
refusal to declare war against Philip V of Macedon in B.c. 200 (see 
Mommsen, Hist. of Rome, Book 3, c. 8: Eng. Trans., vol. ii. p. 233). 

35. drondilspevov. For the use of droWnpiteréa in the sense 
of ‘ reject,’ cp. Plato, Laws 800 D, rotrov 87 rév vopov dp’ od« dmoyn- 
gufspeGa ; Demosth. De Fals. Leg. c. 174, and Deinarch, c. Aristog. 
XO: 

36. For the use of katawypifdpevoy in the sense of ‘voting affirma- 
tively,’ or perhaps simply in that of ‘ decernere,’ see Bon. Ind. s.v., 
where Poet. 25. 1461b 2 is referred to, and Vahlen, Beitrige zu 
Aristoteles’ Poetik, 4. 423. 

88. dveotpappévws. Cp. Eth. Eud. 7. ro. 1242 b 7, where how- 
ever Fritzsche reads dvreorpappéves, as indeed Bekker (with one or 
two inferior MSS.) does here. 

1. kal tod Kupiou 8} THs wokitetas. Cp. c. 1. 1289a 17, 8 (6). 1. 1299 a. 
1316 b 31 sq., and 3. 11. 1282 a 25 sqq. In 2. 6. 1264 b 33 sq. 
TO BovArevdpevoy is said to be kvpiov ris moAcws, NOt THs modcrelas. 

3. "Exopévn 8€ tovTwy x.7.A. The list of questions as to magi- C. 15. 
stracies given in c. 14.1298 a 1 sqq. omits, as Sus.’ points out (Note 
1343), the third question mentioned here, the question as to the 
period for which they are held and the permissibility of a repeated 
tenure, and this question is not dealt with either in the chapter 
before us or in 8 (6). 8, though something may be learnt on the 
subject from 34 sqq. and more from 4 (5). 8. 1308 a 13 sqq. If 
we look back to c. 14. 1297 b 37 sqq., we shall see that the 
main object which Aristotle has in view is to discover what 
organization of the magistracies is appropriate to each constitution, 
and it is to this problem that he chiefly addresses himself in the 
chapter before us, but he finds it requisite to inquire first, what are 
and what are not magistracies (1299 a 14-30), and what magis- 
tracies are absolutely necessary to a State and what are desirable if 
the constitution is to be a good one (a question as to which we 
learn but little from 1299 a 31-b 13, and more from 8 (6). 8), and 
to deal with one og two other preliminary inquiries (1299 b 14-20), 
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before he strikes into his destined path and asks how far the same 
magistracies will exist in different constitutions (1299 b 20-1300 a 
8), and how the mode of appointing to them will differ in each 
(1300 a9 sqq.). See as to the contents of the chapter before us and 
its relation to 8 (6). 8, vol. i. p. 514 sqq- 

4. gxeu yop «.1.A. Ildoa re dpyai «7A, is added to explain in 
reference to what points the many differences spoken of arise. 
Compare the very similar sentence in 4 (7). 4. 1326a 5, fore d€¢ 
wokitixys xopnylas mpatoy Td Te TAROOS TOY GvOparwv, mécous TE Kai Troious 
rivas imdpxew Set hice, as to which see note. For rotro ro pdprov ris 
moXtreias Cp. Cc. 14. 1297 b 37. In the Lacedaemonian State the 
magistracies would seem to have been much fewer and less 
specialized than at Athens. Judging from 8 (6). 8, one would say 
that Aristotle desires to steer a midway course between the two 
States in this matter. It would be easy to add to the list of que- 
stions as to magistracies and their tenure which Aristotle gives here. 
Questions might be raised as to whether magistracies should be 
salaried, whether they should be subject to review and by whom, 
whether more than one should be allowed to be held by the same 
person at the same time, whether the chief magistracies of a State 
should be combined to form a single great board, and whether 
boards are better than single magistrates, and if so, of how many 
members they should be composed, etc. 

6. ot pév ydp x.7.4. Democracies liked to make magistracies, or 
as many of them as possible, tenable for only a short time (8 (6). 2. 
1317 b 24 sq.), six months (7 (5). 8. 1308 a 13 sqq.) or less. In 
early democracies, however, we hear of magistracies tenable for 
long periods (7 (5). 10. 1310 b 21 sq.). The prytaneis at Athens 
held office for thirty-five or thirty-six days ('A@. Hod. c. 43), and 
their epistatés for one day and night only (c. 44). Still there were 
magistrates at Athens (for instance, the tapias orpariwriKay, and oi 
emt TO Oewpexdv, and 6 Trav Kpnvav émipedntys: see AO. Tod. c. 43) who 
held office for four years; Aristotle, indeed, can hardly mean to 
say that some States made a// their magistracies of brief tenure. 
Democracies were especially opposed to offices tenable for life 
(8 (6). 2. 1317 b 41 sqq.). In oligarchies, on the other hand, 
offices were often held for life (7 (5). 6. 1306 a 16 sqq.), or at any 
rate for long terms (7 (5). 8. 1308 a 13 sqq.). In the Lacedaemo- 
nian dpvoroxparia the kings and senators held their offices for life. 


9. wreovdnis tods attous, sc. dpyew. For mdeovdets rods avrovs 
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Bonitz (Ind. s. v.) compares Top. 5. 2. 130a 29 and 6. 3. 141 21. 
Democracies tended to set limits to a repeated tenure of all offices 
except those relating to war and a few others (8 (6). 2.1317 b 23 
sq., where see note: see also Sandys’ note on ’A@. Tod. c. 62. 1. 18). 
At Thurii a course was adopted unusual even in democracies, and 
restrictions of this kind were extended to offices relating to war, the 
office of stratégus not being tenable a second time by the same 
person, except after an interval of five years (7 (5). 7. 1307 b 7). 

10. thy Katdotacw tay dpxdy, cp. 13004 9 sq., 32, b 7 sq., and 
Plato, Laws 768 D, ai mepi ras GAdas dpyas kataotdcets. 

ll. Set yiveoOar, sc. rv Kardotacw tev dpyov: cp. 1300 b 7, mas 
Set yiveoOa rds Karacracets. i 

12. mds, i.e. by election, or by lot, or by a combination of the two. 

14. trotat, sc. dpyai. 

éott S€ x.t.A. See note on 1275 a 26, and compare Aeschin. 
c. Ctes. cc. 13-19, a passage which is probably present to 
Aristotle’s mind here, Aéfovur d¢.. . Kal erepdv twa Adyov ... ws dpa 
doa Tis aiperds Ov mpatrer kata Wypiopa, ovK €ott Tadra apxi GAN ém- 
pereid tes kai Svaxovia (Cp. Tay empeherdv, 20) adpxas b€ djocovew 
exetvas eivar ds of Oecpobérar dmox\npodow év 7H Onoel@, Kadkeivas ads 
6 Onpos ciwbe yerporovety ev apxatpeciats, otpatnyovs Kal immapyous kai 
Tas pera ToUT@Y apxds, Ta & GAXNa mdvTa mpayparelas mpooTeTaypevas KaTa 
Wnpopa. To this plea Aeschines opposes the language of the law, 
which declares dpxas drdcas eivar ds 6 Sipyos xeporovei, “ Kai Tovs emt- 
ordras” noi “ t&v dnpooior epyor” (ore dé 6 Anpoobévns retxorrotds, 
émordrns Tov peyiotov tev épywr) x.r.A., Where we are reminded of 15, 
modAGv yap éemortarav 9 moduTiKy Kowovia Seira, (If cc. 13-19 of 
Aeschin. c. Ctes. are here present to Aristotle’s mind, the passage 
before us cannot have been written before B.c. 330, for Aeschines’ 
speech was delivered in that year.) Aristotle seems here by implica- 
tion to deny the name of magistracy to any post which is not filled 
either by election or by lot, and consequently to the position of 
member of the assembly, if not to that of dicast. He speaks more 
decidedly here than in 3. 1. 1275 a 26 sqq. He adds that not all 
posts which were filled by election or lot were to be accounted 
magistracies ; priests were not magistrates (cp. Demosth. Prooem. 
55. p. 1461), though some of them were elected (Paus. 7. 20. 1) 
and others appointed by lot (Demosth. Or. 57. in Eubul. c. 46), 
nor were chorégi, though some of them were elected (AO, Toa. 
c. 56. 1. 7 sqq.), nor heralds (of the mode of whose appointment in 
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most States little seems to be definitely known, though they were 
a hereditary profession at Sparta, Hdt. 6. 60), nor ambassadors, who 
were elected (19). Aristotle may have been led to mark off woNertxat 
dpxai from such posts as those of priests and heralds by a recollect- 
ion of what Plato had said of priests and heralds in Polit. 290. 

16. 8idrep mdvtas ove Tods aipeTods OTE Tos KANpwTOs Apxor- 
tas Oeréov. The inference appears to be—as so many functionaries 
are required for the purposes of the political association, it is not 
likely that they will all be magistrates, and therefore we must not 
treat as magistrates all those functionaries who are appointed by 
election or by lot. For the absence of ov before mavras, which some 
would add, see critical note. 

18. todto, the office of priest. Aristotle does not explain why he 
denies the name of apxovres to priests, chorégi, heralds, and envoys. 

19. éru 8é xonyot kat kypuxes. We should probably supply ‘are 
not magistrates.’ It would, however, also be possible to supply ‘are 
elected.’ 

aipodvrat S€ kat mpeoBeutai. See critical note. Compare [Hera- 
clid. Pont.] De Rebuspubl. 31, véyos S€ jv Xadxdedou py apEa pydé 
mpeoBedom veotepoy érav mevtnxovra, and Harpocr. evévvac (Aristot. 
Fragm. 405. 1545 b 43), of mpeoBevoartes 4 dpkavres i Stouxnoavrés Te 
tay Snuociwy, passages which imply that the post of envoy was not 
an office. ‘In Attic inscriptions the plural of apeoBeurns is till 
B.C. 250 mpéoBes, afterwards mpeoBevrai’ (Meisterhans, Gramm. d. 
Att. Inschr., ed. 2, p. 112). The plural rpeoBevrai, however, occurs 
in our text of Thucydides (8. 77 and 86), and mpeoBevrds in Andoc. 
3. 41 and Demosth. c. Timocr. c. 12. 

20. eiot Sé at pév woditiKal Tay émipeherav. Tay émpederav takes 
UP moAAGy emtoraray, 15. Aristotle appears to regard only zoNerixat 
empéAecat aS dpxai in the truest sense. ToArrixal émipédevae are 
explained to be offices in which an émmédea is exercised over the 
whole or a part of the citizens (moNira, hence woerixat) with a view 
to a given action. It is implied apparently that no such émpéAea 
is exercised in the case of oikovopuxal or drnpertxat emédeca. Aristotle 
does not explain how treasurers or auditors or registrars of con- 
tracts, whom he no doubt regards as entrusted with wodcrcxal éripeAecat, 
can be said to exercise an émipédera of the kind to which he refers. 

TwévtTwv Tov TokLTaY. Supply émpérerat. 

21. For mpds twa mpagv cp. 1299 b 18, mérepov xara rd mpaypa 
det Stacpeiv i} kara rovs avOpwmous, and Polyb. ro. 16. 2. 
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oTpaTHyos oTpatevopévwy, SC, emtpehovpevos. We expect orparnyia, 
but cp. ’A6. Hod. c. 3, wéyorae O€ Kal mpdra rdv apxdv Foay Bao|[Aedls 
kai moh |éyapyos xai dp[ yor], c. 7. 1. 9 sqq., and c. 31. 1. 16: also Pol. 
3- I. 1275 a 23-26, and the passage quoted above on 14 from 
Aeschin. c. Ctes. cc. 13-19, kdkeivas Kr. 

22. 4 ard pépos, ‘or sectionally.’ It is implied that women and 
children are citizens, which is of course not strictly the case. 

23. oikovoprxat, ‘economic’: i.e. these magistracies have to deal 
with matters similar to those with which the head of a household 
has to deal, for instance the distribution of food (cp. 1. 10. 12584 
21 sqq.). 

Tohdkts yap atpodvtat otopétpas. ‘ Corn-measurers’ would be 
elected when corn was distributed among the citizens, and this 
would occur in times of scarcity or when a present of corn was 
made to the State : thus we read in Diod. 13. 58. 4 of yap ’Axpayavrivoe 
otropetpnoavtes avtois Snpocia Siuedwxay Kata Tas oikias: see also an 
inscription from Iasus in the Journal of Hellenic Studies, 8. 100, and 
Plut. Cato Censor, c. 8 zmz#. In Pollux 7. 18 ovropérpa: are included 
under the head of ai emi rais tpogpais réyvar, They must not be 
confounded with the Prometrétae, as to whom see Boeckh, Public 
Economy of Athens, Eng. Trans., pp. 48, 239. Public ‘ measurings- 
out’ of wheat no doubt took place at Athens during the four years 
of scarcity B.c. 330-326 (see vol. i. p. 135, note 2, and Schifer, 
Demosthenes, 3. 1. 268 sq.), and it is possible that the passage before 
us was written during or after the scarcity which’ these distributions 
of food were intended to alleviate. Cp. Demosth. Or. 34.in Phorm. 
C. 37, €V ToLOUT@ KaLp@ Ev @ tpav of per ev TO Gore olkodvres StewerporvTo 
ra dddura ev tH Bde, of S ev TH Tletpaet ev TH vewpio eAduBavoy Kar’ 
éBordv rods aprovs kal emi THs paKpas orods, Ta aAdira Kab jpiexrov 
poeTpovmevoe kat KaTaTaTOUpeEvot. Sus.” (Note 1348) identifies the 
ctropérpae With the oropidaxes, but not, I think, rightly, nor do 
I agree with Liddell and Scott that ‘inspectors of corn-measures’ 
are referred to in the passage before us. 

24. at 8 saypetixal «7.4. Plato had already marked off 
magistrates from innpérat in Polit. 290B, dep eines viv, innpéras, 
GAN ovK avrovs ev tais méAeow Gpxovras. As to the employment of 
public slaves as clerks and the like, see Gilbert, Constitutional 
Antiquities of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 341, note 3. 
‘Ymnpérac were a despised race (Demosth. De Fals. Leg. c. 249: 
Diod. 14. 66. 6). 
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25. pddtota S€ x.7.A. Cp. 4 (7). 4. 1326 b 14, where see note. 
Aristotle has before him Plato, Polit. 260 C sqq., where 76 emtarrew, 
or rather 4 abremeraxrixh, is ascribed to 6 dpxev, and probably also 
Xen. Mem. 3. 9. 11, énére ydp tis spodoynaete Tod pev dpxovros eivat rd 
mpoordrrew & Tt xpy moveiv K.7.A. (cp. Poet. 19. 1456b 17, oO yap 
Kededoa, pyot (sc. Upwraydpas), moveiv te } ph emtragis éorw). In 
Scas drodéSora. Bovretcacbai re mepi Twav Kai Kpivat kal émeragae 
Aristotle adds wept rwav because a magistracy has a definite, not 
an indefinite, sphere of competence. He does not confine the 
name of dpy7 to posts of which écats «.r.A. can be said, but he thinks 
that these deserve it best. He would hardly include among the 
posts which best deserve the name of dpxai the émpédecae which he 
describes as ofkovopixai and dmnperixai, or indeed the magistracies of 
ultimate democracies, for they possessed only the power to make 
preliminary inquiries (c. 14. 1298a 30 sqq.). But he does not 
distinctly say to what posts he would give the name of dpyy and to 
what he would not. The question was made all the more per- 
plexing by the fact that in the ordinary use of the Greek language 
a distinction was drawn between dpxai and such posts as that of 
envoy. Giphanius remarks (p. 504), ‘ Bodinus in methodo historica, 
pagina 195, ita definit: Magistratus, inquit, est is qui imperii publici 
partem habet—publici inquam, ut ab imperio herili, patrio, aut alio 
domestico distinguatur: ubi multis quoque verbis hunc locum et de- 
finitionem Aristotelis reprehendit.’ The criticism referred to by Giph. 
will be found in Bodinus, Methodus ad facilem historiarum cogni- 
tionem, p. 154, ed. 1595. Vict. quotes Cic. De Leg. 3. 1. 2, videtis 
igitur magistratus hanc esse vim, ut praesit praescribatque recta et 
utilia et coniuncta cum legibus. But isa magistrate not a magistrate 
if the things which he orders to be done are not ‘ recta et utilia,’ etc. ? 

28. GAG Taira «.7.A. This remark is added to break off the 
discussion (for similar breakings-off see note on 1274 a 30 and see 
4 (7). 12. 1331 b 18 sqq.); what Aristotle says in 30 explains 
why he has given a certain amount of consideration to the question. 
‘Hoc dicit, quoniam (ut alio in loco adnotavimus et saepe ipse 
admonet) in doctrina civili, licet pleraque omnia ad actionem perti- 
neant, ut in ceteris doctrinis practicis sive activis, tamen quaedam 
cognitionis duntaxat gratia traduntur’ (Sepulveda, p. 140 b): ep. 
3. 8. 1279b 11 sqq. 

tadra, the determination of the question who is a magistrate and 
who is not. 
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mpos Tas xpyoers, ‘in relation to practice’ (in contrast to mpds ras 
Scavonoes). 

29. ob ydp mw x.7.., ‘for no decision has yet been given, the 
discussion having been merely about the name.’ The fact is men- 
tioned to show that the question is not one of practical importance. 
It would have already been decided one way or the other, if it had 
been. For kpiow yéyover cp. c. 16. 1300 b 34, det pev yap kai mepi 
router yiverOat kpiow. 

830. dxer 5é tw’ GAAny Scavontikhy mpayparetay, ‘but it offers an 
opportunity to a certain extent for speculative inquiry’: cp. Hist. 
An. 5. I. 539 a 7, viv dé mepi rovrov reevtaioy hextéoy dud TO mAEioTHY 
éxew mpayparetay, and Eth. Eud. 1. 1. 12144 12, doa pev ody eye 
Prrocopiay pdvov Oewpnrixny. “Addos is pleonastic, as often elsewhere 
(see note on 1309 b 30). 

81. moto. 8 dpxat «.7.A. For the answer to this question see 
8 (6). 8. 1322 b 29 sqq. (cp. 1300 4 sqq.). 

833. mpds dmacdy te Sy wodttelav «.7.A., ‘with a view to every 
constitution, and especially with a view to small States.” For 8) 
following das, cp. Soph. Aj. 992. For kat 8) xai, cp. Poet. 24. 
1460a 5: Meteor. 2. 3. 357b 26: °A@. Tod. c. 2.1. 2 sqq.: and 
Plato, Laws 758E. Aristotle occasionally studies the circumstances 
of small States, e.g. inc. 11. 1296 a 10 sqq., 7 (5). 8. 1308 a 35 sqq., 
and 2. 11. 1273 b 12 sqq. Most Greek States were small, and it 
is probable that many of his pupils, like himself, came from small 
States, for the attractions of philosophy were greater where those of 
a political career were less (Plato, Rep. 496 B). 

84. év pév yap 8} tats peyddats «.7.A., ‘for in the large States 
[there will be as many offices as there are duties to be discharged, 
for in them] it is possible and right for one office to be set apart 
for the discharge of one duty.’ Aristotle has already said of 
Carthage what he says here (2. 11. 1273 b 8 sqq.). The course 
which he here recommends had not always been followed at Athens, 
though it was a large State: thus we read of the Commissioners of 
the Theoric Fund (oi emi 1d Gewpixdy kexetporovnpévor) in the days of the 
ascendency of Eubulus, jpxor pev mply h rov “Hynpovos vépov yeverOar tiv 
Tov avrtypaéews apxnv, Hpxov dé Thy Tov amodekrav Kal vewpioy adpxnvy, Kat 
axevobnkny @koddpovr, Raav S€ Kai ddomo.ol Kal oxeddv THY GAnv Svoiknow 
eiyov tis médews (Aeschin. c. Ctes. c. 25). 

87. dote tas pév k.7.A., ‘so that in the case of some offices men 
intermit the tenure of them for a long time, while others they hold 
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only once.’ Cp. 3. 1.12754 248qq. Soin the constitution adopted 
at Erythrae after its reduction by Athens towards the middle of the 
fifth century B.c. no one was to be a member of the Boulé a second 
time till four years had elapsed (Hicks, Greek Historical Inscriptions, 
No. 23). At Athens the position of epistatés of the prytaneis could 
only be held once by the same individual ('A6. Mod. c. 44). Soin the 
days of the Four Hundred at Athens, according to ’A@. IloA. c. 31. 
1. 16 sqq., it was ordained that except in the case of the Boulé and 
the office of stratégus, no one should hold the same magistracy 
twice. Aristotle does not notice, or at any rate point out, that the 
frequent tenure of important posts by novices which regulations of 
this kind involve would not be favourable to efficiency. 

38. kal BéAttov x.t.d., “and every task is better attended to, when 
the attention of the person discharging it is directed to doing one 
thing and not many. Compare 1. 2. 1252b 3sqq. and 2. 11. 
1273b 148q. Aristotle has here before him Plato, Rep. 370C, 
ex 09 ToUT@Y mrelw TE ExaoTa yiyveTat Kal KaAALOV Kal pdov, drav cis év KaTa 
vow kal év Kaip, cxoANY TOY Gry ayor, Tpatrn, and 374 Asqq., and 
(as Vict. points out) Laws 846 Dsqq. He probably also has before 
him Xen, Cyrop. 2. 1. 21, ékeivo Sox@v xatapepabnkévat Ort obrot KpdTioroL 
éxaora ‘yiyvovrat ot dv adéuevor Tod woAXois mpocéexew Tov vodv emi Ev Epyov 
tpdrwvra, and 8, 2. 5-6, where the increased specialization of labour 
in large States as compared with small is dwelt upon, and the 
increased excellence of work resulting from this is described. 
‘Formae povorpaypareiy et modumpayparety Unicum ex hoc loco ex- 
emplum posuit Stephanus’ (Schn.). 

1. cuvdyew eis ddtyous. Cp. Xen. Cyrop. 8. 6. 14, macae dé 
ovykeparatodvrat moNurikal makers els dAiyous émordras, and Pol. 7 (5). 
6. 1305 b 37, Grav mor eis €Adrrous EAkwor THy ddvyapxiav. 

2. ddtyavOpwriay, ‘ paucity of citizens,’ as is clear from 1299 a 37, 
dca TO rOAAOds Etvat TOds TroNXiras. 

5. kat vopwy, i.e. laws regulating the tenure and administration 
of magistracies. 

mAh at per K.t.d., ‘but large States often require the same 
magistracies, whereas it is only at long intervals that small States 
do so. In large States, for example, magistrates for the repair of 
the walls will often need to be appointed, not so in small States. 
Cp. c. 16. 1300 b 29, oupBaiver d€ ra To.adra ev TO Tavti xpdv@ riya 
kai €v Tais peyddas wokeow, It appears from the Gortyna Code that 
the dépravodicacrai of Gortyna ‘n’avaient qu’ une existence inter- 
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mittente,’ for the words of the Codé are ai xa pi) torre dpravodiKcaorai. 
(col. 12. 22sq.: see Dareste, Inscriptions Juridiques Grecques, 
premiére série, pp. 390, 476). 

7. Sidwep oddév xadver x.t.A. In small States several magistracies 
may be held by the same person at one time, for they will not clash, 
because some of them for long periods of time together will give 
their holders but little to do. 

9. mpds Thy SdtyavOpwmiav, ‘to suit the paucity of citizens.’ Cp. 
3- 13. 12844 1, mpos dé thy dpiorny. 

10. 6Bedtoxodtxna. See notes on 1252b 1 and 2. We read of 
similar contrivances in Athen. Deipn. 700 d, “Eppurmos 8 6 kopedio- 
motos ev Tois lduBors To oTpatiwriKdy Avxvetov givOerov odTas (i. €. Auxveiov) 
ovopater (Hermipp. Fragm. 8 Bergk), and jooe, EvAoAvxvovxou 8é 
peuynrat”Adegis’ kal taxa TovT@ dpoidy ate TO mapa Cecomdum@ dBedo«o- 
Avdxnov (see Meineke, Fragm. Com. Gr. 3. 517). 

méoas, SC. dpxas, which does not come to the surface, as it were, 
till 13. See notes on 1281 a 26 and 1336a 21. 

14, Gppdétre. S€ «.t.A. This question needs to be considered 
because it has a bearing on the question raised in 1299 a 31 sqq., 
what offices are necessary. A similar question would be whether it 
is better to give the stratégi, as at Athens, command both by land 
and by sea, or, as in the Lacedaemonian State, to give the command 
by land to one magistracy and the command by sea to another. 

16. edxoopias. Cp. 8 (6). 8. 1321b 14, 20, and Plato, Laws 
764 B. At one time in the history of Athens the Council of the 
Areopagus was charged with the maintenance of etxooyia throughout 
the State: cp. Isocr. Areop. § 37, tHv €& ’Apeiou mayou Bovdny éméornoay 
émmpedcicba rhs edxoopias, and AG. lod. C. 3, 7 O€ Tv ‘Apeomayitaey Bovdy 
rhy pev rdéw exe row Svatnpeiv rods vopous, digdker d€ ra mretora Kai ra 
péywora rev év Th mde, Kat Koddfovea Kai Cyp[tolica mavras rods dxo- 
gpovvras kupios. This width of jurisdiction had its drawbacks, 
especially as the Council not only tried and sentenced culprits, 
but also carried the sentence into effect (AO. Hod. ibid. and c. 8. 
1. 19 sqq.: cp. Pol. 8 (6). 8. 1322.4 16sqq.), and we may probably 
infer from 8 (6). 8. 1321 b 12 sqq. that Aristotle prefers, at any rate 
in the case of large States, the arrangement by which the task of 
caring for etxocpia is entrusted to more magistracies than one. 
There is obviously something to be said on the other side. In 
modern States we are accustomed to look to one supreme police- 
authority in each city. We note that Aristotle entrusts the receipt 
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and paying out of the revenue to one magistracy with jurisdiction 
everywhere (8 (6). 8. 1321 b 31 sqq.: 6 (4). 15. 1300b 9 8q.). 

17. &ddov 8é kat’ GAdov té70v, i.e. astynomi in the city and agro- 
nomi in the country (8 (6). 8. 1321 b 18 sqq., 27 sqq.). The proedri 
émepeAoorto THs evkoopias in the assembly (AO. Tlod. c. 44. 1. 10). 

18. kal wétepov kata TS mpGypa Set Srarpety H kata Tods dvOpdrous. 
The latter method seems to have been followed in some cases in 
Persia according to Xen. Oecon. 4. 9, kai eict & aire oi dpxovtes 
diareraypevor ep’ éxdrepov ovx of avrot, GAN’ of pev dpxovar TOY KaToLKoUvTaV 
Te kal Tay épyatav ... of & dpxovar trav amdiopevov hpovpay. We are 
ourselves familiar with Guardians charged with the care of the poor 
and Commissioners charged with the care of lunatics. 

19. déyw 8 otov Eva Tis edxoopias. Supply wérepov empedeioOar dei. 

21. kal 13 tdv dpxav yévos, ‘the magistracies also,’ as well as the 
constitution. Td réy dpyay yévos probably means no more than ai 
apyai. See as to expressions of this kind Ast, Lex. Platon. 1. 382, 
and cp. Plato, Laws 797 A, 16 rv madiav yévos, and Tim. 76 C, ré 
TOY TpLy@V yEvos. ° 

24. év pev tats dprotoKpatiats éx metardseunevwry. Cp. Rhet. 1. 8. 
1365 b 33, dptcroxparia b€ év 7 of kata madetay (Siavéuovrat tas dpyas). 

27. kai Kat abtds, i.e. kara Tas moditeias (Cp. 21, Kad éxdatyy), as 
well as kara rods rémous, kata Ta Mpdypara, and Kata Tovs dvOpamrous. 

29. év0a pev yap x.t.A. Great magistracies were seldom found in 
democracies (8 (6). 2. 1317 b 24 sq., 29 Sq., 41 Sqq.), except in early 
times (7 (5). 10. 1310 b 20sqq.). 

30. of phy GANA Kai iSral twés eiow. To the magistracies 
mentioned here as peculiar to special constitutions a gerusia may 
be added, for a gerusia can hardly have existed in democracies. 

31. 7} Tv mpoBoUhwy. See note on 1298b 27. 

attTn yop ob Sypoxpatixy. Nor was the office of probulus suit- 
able to an aristocracy either: cp. 8 (6). 8. 1323 a 8 sq. 

32. Bovht 5é Synpotixdy. The name Boulé seems, however, some- 
times to be applied to Councils not of a democratic character: see 
Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 131. 1: 2. 190: 2. 315. 3. The yepovoia 
in the Cretan States, which was composed of persons who had held 
the office of cosmus, an office tenable only by the members of 
certain gentes, was called a Boulé (2. 10.1272 a 7 sq., 33 sqq.), though 
there was nothing democratic about it. It is implied in 7 (5). 6. 
1306 b 6-9, where the word Bovdetovss is used, that a Boulé might 
exist in an oligarchy. 
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33. Stws doxohGv Eorat, ‘in order that it may be able to attend 
to its business.’ 

34. toito 8, day ddiyou Tov dpvOudy Bow, ddtyapyixdv. Cp. Plut. 
Camill. c. 1, 76 yap && dvdpas, dddd py dv0, trois mpdypaow éproravar 
mapepvbeiro Tovs Bapuvopevous Thy odtyapxiay, 

36. GAN’ dru k.7.X., ‘ but where both these magistracies exist, [ the 
arrangement is still oligarchical, for] the probuli are established as 
a check upon the bouleutae.’ We can trace the existence of probuli 
in addition to a Boulé at Corinth (Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2.90, who 
refers to Nic. Damasc. Fragm. 60 in Miiller, Fragm. Hist. Gr. 3. 
394), at Corcyra (Gilbert, 2. 234 sq.), at Eretria (Gilbert, 2. 67), 
and indeed at Athens after the Syracusan disaster (Thuc. 8. 1. 3). 
Since the foregoing note was written, I have noticed that my 
remark as to the coexistence of probuli and a Boulé at Corinth 
has been anticipated by Professor Wilisch (Beitrage zur inneren 
Geschichte des alten Korinth, p. 17) and by Mr. Lutz (Class. Rev. 
10. 419). 

38. katadverar 8¢. .. 1800 a 4. kpivouow. The connexion with 
what precedes is, ‘but though the Boulé is a democratic institution, 
even its authority is destroyed in extreme democracies. The 
substance of this passage is repeated in 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 30-35. Cp. 
also 6 (4). 4. 12924 29, Sore xaravovra macat ai dpxai, and Cic. pro 
L. Flacco, c. 7. 16, Graecorum autem totae respublicae sedentis con- 
tionis temeritate administrantur. As to Athens, cp. ’A0. Tod. c. 41. 
l. 24 sqq., C. 45, C. 49. Il. 20-24, and see Sandys’ note on c. 43. 

1. 30, where ways are pointed out in which a departure occurred 
from ‘the principle laid down by Solon, pydev eav dmpoBovdAevrov eis 
éxxAnolav eiapéepeoOa (Plut. Solon, c. 19).’ It should be noticed that 
Aristotle here connects the decline of the power of the Boulé with 
the introduction of liberal pay for the assembly (cp. 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 
31, Srov pn pucbod edmopia maow), This throws light on the date at 
which he would place the decline of the Boulé at Athens. 

4, maSovduos 8é «7.4. This remark is partly repeated in 8 (6). 1300 a. 
8. 1323 4 3sqq. 

5. kat et tus GAdos x.7.A. - Aristotle refers to the yvpvaciapyos 
among others, as appears from 8 (6). 8. 1322b 37sqq.: see 
Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 337. 3, where Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. Gr. 
No. 246. 30sqq. is quoted, yupvaciapyéds re aipebeis tis Te evragias tev 
édnBov Kai rv véwv mpoevonOn, THs Te GAns evoxnpoovyns THs KaTd Td 
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6. mds yap ofdy te x... Cp. 8 (6). 8. 1323.4 5 Sq. 

7. tpupdor yap ai tav ddtyapxovvtwy. Cp. Plato, Rep. 550 D, 
556 B. 

8. mept pev toUTwv. In the next line we have zepi with the acc. 
See for other instances of this Bon. Ind. 579 b 20 sqq., where 
8 (6). 8. 1322 b 30 sq. is among the passages referred to. Cp. also 
8 (6). 8. 1321 b 28 sq. 

10. For é& dpxijs see Bon. Ind. r11 a 56 sqq. 

cio 8 ai Stadopai év tpiclv Spots, ‘and the varieties [in the mode 
of appointing magistrates] are dependent on three determining 
factors’ (see note on 1294a 35). For etva ev, see note on 1330 b 8. 
Compare also c. 16. 1300 b 14 sq. and Plato, Protag. 354 E, émeera 
év TovT® cial macat ai dmodeiEes (‘in hac re totius disputationis nostrae 
cardo versatur,’ Stallbaum). 

14, éxdotou S€ tay TpLdv ToUTwy Siahopat tpeis eioiv. I take the 
nine dapopat to be as follows:—All appoint, or some, or all to 
some offices and some to others; the appointment is made out of 
all, or out of some, or to some offices out of all and to others out 
of some ; the appointment is made by election or by lot, or to 
some offices by election and to others by lot. 

17. yéver, as the Cosmi in Crete (2. 10. 1272 a 33 Sq.). 

&pery, as in the election to the Lacedaemonian Gerusia (2. 9. 
1270 b 23 sqq.). 

dowep év Meydpos x.t.4. Plato appears to have cases of this 
kind before him in Laws 715 A, dpyav wepipaxnrav yevouévay, of vixn- 
gavres Ta TE Mpdypata Kata THy mod ovTas eopetepicav odddpa, doe 
dpxns pnd dériovy petadiddvat ois nrrnOeior, pate avtois pnte exydvacs, 
mapagvaAdrrovres S€ GAAnAous (Gow, Smws py more Tis eis apyiy adhixdpevos 
€mavaoTh péeuvnyevos Tov éumpoobev yeyovdrav xaxov, It is not certain 
when the change from democracy to oligarchy at Megara referred 
to in the text took place. A change of this nature probably took 
place there in the time of the poet Theognis, whose date however 
is a contested point (see Christ, Gesch. d. gr. Litt. p. 113 sq., and 
Busolt, Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 2. 394. 2). Plutarch may have the 
democracy of those days in view when he describes in Quaest. Gr. 
c. 18 the oppressive way in which the rich were at one time treated 
at Megara, and in c. 59 the disorderly spirit which prevailed there 
and the sacrilegious outrage of which some Megarians were guilty ; 
he does not, however, mention that it was overthrown and that 
an oligarchy took its place. It is to the overthrow of this 
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democracy that Welcker (Theogn. p. xii), Sus.? (Notes 1365, 1513, 
and 1556), and Gilbert (Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 70. r) take Aristotle to 
refer in the passage before us and in 7 (5). 3. 1302 b 30 sq. and 
7 (5). 5. 1304 b 34 sqq. Busolt, on the other hand (Gr. Gesch., 
ed. 2, 2. 395. 6), takes Aristotle to refer to this revolution in 7 (5). 
5- 1304 b 34 sqq., but thinks that the reference in the passage 
before us and in 7 (5). 3. 1302 b 30 sq. is to the events of B.c. 424, 
described in Thuc. 4. 66-74, when a democracy was succeeded at 
Megara by an extreme oligarchy (Thuc. 4. 74). He does not give 
the reasons which lead him to take this view. Others, among 
whom are Schlosser (Aristoteles’ Politik, 2. 169, note) and E. Meyer 
(Gesch. d. Alterth. 2. 633), take all the three passages to refer to the 
revolution of B.c. 424. Sus.? (Note 1365) objects that the account 
of Aristotle does not suit the description of the events given by 
Thucydides, and it is true that while Aristotle evidently refers to 
an overthrow of democracy which was the result of a victory over 
the demos won by oligarchs returning from exile, Thucydides says 
nothing of any such victory and represents the fall of the democracy 
to have been due to the intervention of Brasidas and his army aided 
by a Boeotian force. Still the oligarchical exiles at Pegae, who, 
as Thucydides tells us (4. 74), were enabled by the fall of the 
democracy to return to Megara, may have won a victory over the 
demos which Thucydides omits to record, and certainly his descrip- 
tion of the oligarchy set up in B.c. 424 as ‘ extremely oligarchical’ 
(4. 74) quite agrees with what Aristotle says in the passage before 
us. A third view is that of Congreve, who in his notes on 1302 b 
30 and 1304 b 34 connects the overthrow of democracy at Megara 
mentioned in the three passages of the Politics with the withdrawal 
of Megara from the Athenian alliance after the battle of Coroneia 
in B.c. 447 (Thuc. 1. 113-sq.). An oligarchy in which power was 
confined to returned exiles would probably be especially oppressive, 
for exiles could hardly fail to return embittered by exile. Philip 
of Macedon set up an oligarchy of this type at Thebes after 
Chaeroneia (Justin, 9. 4, pulsos deinde per iniuriam in patriam 
restituit: ex horum numero trecentos exules iudices rectoresque 
civitati dedit). 

19. wéAw tadta cuvdualdsueva, ‘again there is the case of these 
things being combined. For the asyndeton in mdAw cp. 1. 5. 
1254 b 10, 

22. toUtwy 8 éxdotyns Evovtat ris Siapopas tpdmor tétrapes, ‘ and 
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of each variety of these there will be four modes.’ Tovroy, i.e. trav 
rpiav Spwv (10 sqq.). Take, for instance, the first ép0s—‘ who is it 
that appoint?’ One variety under this head is that all appoint. 
There will be four modes of this variety. 
All may appoint from all by election, 
isd ai P lot, 
All may appoint from some by election, 
3 - 3 9 ‘lot 
The same holds good of the second variety under this head, that 
in which some appoint. 
Some may appoint from all by election, 
a He - lot, 
Some may appoint from some by election, 
Re es . alot 
So again as to the third variety, in which partly all, partly some, 
appoint. 


Partly all, partly some may appoint from all by election, 


9? 7 ? ”? ” lot, 
Partly all, partly some may appoint from some by election, 
? ” ”? 9 oe) lot. 


Thus there will be twelve modes of each épos, if we confine our 
attention to one only of the three possible cuvdvacpoi, i.e. the 
ovvdvacuds ‘partly all, partly some,’ and neglect the two others, 
which are ‘partly from all, partly from some’ and ‘partly by 
election, partly by lot.’ This is explained in 30 sq. If we took 
account of all three cuvdvacpoi, there would be more than twelve 
modes. See Spengel, Aristotelische Studien, 3. 53, whose explana- 
tion I follow. But what is exactly meant by all or some appointing 
by lot? If an appointment is made by lot, how can it be said that 
all appoint or some appoint ? 

23. 7 yap mdvtes...1800 b 5. dptoroxpatixdy. As to the text of 
this passage see critical notes. 

24-26. The first of these two modes of appointing from all is 
open to the objection that, as the magistrates would be taken by 
election or lot or both from each of the tribes, demes, and phratries 
composing the State in succession, all the magistrates of the 
State might at a given moment belong to one and the same 
tribe. 


25. ppatpias. The way in which phratries are referred to here 
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suggests that they were a subdivision of the deme. As to the 
relation of the phratry to the deme at Athens see Busolt, Gr. 
Gesch., ed. 2, 2. 428 sq. 

26. 8€\On. Sus. apparently takes the nom. to 8:67 to be ‘die 
Ernennung aus Allen’ (‘the nomination out of all’), and probably 
this is so. In c. 14. 1298 a 17, on the other hand (cp. ’A6. Hoa. 
c. 4. 1. 16), 76 dpxew has to be supplied with dédéy. 

del €& Gmdvtwy, i.e. on each occasion out of all; not merely 
out of all, if we take several occasions together. 

31. xwpis Tay S00 cuvSuacpav. See above on 22. 

touTwy 8 ai péev S00 Katactdces Sypotikat «.7.A. It has been 
objected to the text as it stands that not two, but only one mode of 
appointing is mentioned in what follows (rd mdvras é« mdvrwr), or 
else three (16 mdvras ek mavtev aipécer i} KAnp@ 4 auoiv): hence Sus. 
would read zpeis instead of 60, and H. Rabe would insert xa ré 
mavtas ex tTway after mavrov, 32. I incline to think that no change 
should be made in the text. It has been explained in 24-26 that 
the one democratic mode of appointing (7d mavras ék mavrwv) assumes 
two forms, 76 mavras €& ddvtwy ava pépos and rd mavras dei && dndytoyv. 
Mev is answered by dé, 34. I take Aristotle’s meaning to be that if 
all appoint out of all taken in successive sections, so that the appoint- 
ment is made out of all, though not out of all simultaneously, the 
arrangement is democratic, but that if all appoint by successive 
sections, one section appointing first and then the next and so on 
till all have had their turn of appointing, and the appointment 
is made out of all—the MS. text adds (probably erroneously), 
‘or out of some’—by lot or election or both, or to some offices 
out of all and to others out of some by lot or election or both, 
the arrangement is suitable to a polity. In other words, it is 
essential to democracy that the appointment should be made by 
all simultaneously, but not that the selection should be made from all 
simultaneously. It should, however, be pointed out that in one or 
two passages of the Politics Aristotle seems to take a different view. 
Thus in 8 (6). 4. 1318 b 23-27 a scheme under which persons 
elected from all the citizens by alternation (ries aiperoi xara pépos ek 
rdvror) elect the magistrates is treated as democratic. Perhaps, 
however, in this scheme the electors were elected by all simul- 
taneously, and this is regarded by Aristotle as equivalent to the 
election of the magistrates being made by all simultaneously. 
Another passage which deserves attention is that in which the 
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constitution of Telecles is described (6 (4). 14. 1298 a 11 Sqq.): 
This constitution is regarded by Aristotle as a democratic con- 
stitution. Were not, however, successive sections of the citizens 
invested under it with the right of appointing the magistrates? We 
are not explicitly told that they were, but, if this was the case, it is 
not easy to reconcile the teaching of r298 a 11 sqq. with that of 
the passage before us. 

1. 16 8€ Twas ex TwHv K.t.A. See note on 1292 b 2. 

3. As to ph ywdpevoy 8 dpoiws see note on 1300 b 37. 

4, 75 8é twas e€ dmdvrwv k.t.d. See note on 1292 b 2. 

7. tiva 8é tit cuppéper K.t.A. Tiva, SC. ray mepi tas dpxyds. We 
gather from this remark that offices of importance ought not to be 
filled in the same way as minor ones. Perhaps they should be filled 
by election (8 (6). 5. 1320b 11 sqq.) and exclusively or pre- 
dominantly from the class favoured by the constitution (7 (5). 8. 
1309 a 30 sqq.). See vol. i. p. 516 sq: 

8. dua tais Suvdpeor tay dpxav, [Kat] tives eiotv, ‘as soon as the 
prerogatives of the various magistracies shall have become manifest, 
what they are.’ As to [ka/] see critical note. 

9. thy kupiavy tOv mpooddwv, sc. dpynv, the magistracy of the 
apodectae or tamiae (8 (6). 8: 1321 b 31 sqq.). 

10. thy Kupiav ris puAakijs, the magistracy of the stratégi (8 (6). 
8. 1322 a 33 sqq.). 

1l. tis TOv wept Thy dyopdy cupPodalwy Kuptas, the magistracy of 
the agoranomi (8 (6). 8. 132Fb 12 sqq.: Plato, Rep. 425 C sq.). 
We see from Demosth. c. Timocr. c. r12 how humble the position 
of an dyopavdpuos Or aoruvduos Or dikagris Kata Sypovs was at Athens 
compared with that of an envoy. Cp. also Pol. 2. 5. 12644 31, 
where it is implied that doruvopixd and dyopavopixd vopipa are of little 
importance. 

14. kata thy adtiy brdb_eow, ‘in accordance with the same plan’: 
cp. Plato, Gorg. 454 C, adda ob 7a cavrot Kata thy imdbeow bres av 
BovAn mepaivys. 

ott Sé€ Siapopd «.7.X., ‘now there is a difference between 
dicasteries, dependent on three determining factors’: cp. Eth. 
Nic. 1. 1. r0g4a 3, Stapopd dé ts Gaiverar tov tehov. In c. 15. 
1300a ¥o we have ciot S ai duahopai ev rpiolv spos, where the 
article is added before Siapopai. See note on 1300a 10. There 
were Other differences between dicasteries besides those noticed 
here. For instance, the members of some were paid, of others 
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not; the richer members of some were fined for non-attendance, of 
others not; the members of some were numerous, of others not, 
and so forth. Aristotle takes no notice of these differences, and 
confines his attention to the three points mentioned by him, which 
he probably regards as more closely connected with the cardoraots 
rév Suxkaotnpiov than the others. 

18. mpdrov obv dratpeioOw méca €i5n Sixactypiwv. Aristotle takes 
it for granted that a separate kind of dicastery will exist for each of 
the more important departments of judicial jurisdiction. Hippo- 
damus had classified lawsuits (2. 8. 1267 b 37 sqq.) as concerned 
with three subjects only, v8pis, BAaBy, Oavaros: he would seem, 
therefore, to omit offences against the State and against religion 
unless they can be brought under one or other of these three heads 
(see note on 1267 b 37). Aristotle, on the other hand, gives much 
prominence to offences against the State (no doubt for the reason 
mentioned in 36 sqq.), but omits from his classification many suits 
which Hippodamus includes in his; we hear nothing from him 
about suits connected with v8pis or BAdBy, except where there is 
a contract (cvrd\Aaypa), nor indeed of any criminal trials except 
those for homicide or offences against the State; none connected 
with offences against the gods. Which of his dicasteries, again, would 
try questions of inheritance? Plato had already distinguished, as 
Aristotle does here, between the way in which dicasteries dealing 
with offences against the State and dicasteries dealing with 
offences against private persons should be constituted (Laws 
767 sq-: 957A). We see which were the most important dicas- 
teries of those enumerated here from 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 25, ro ducdew 
mavtas kal ek Tavrav Kal mept mdvtwr 7 mepl TOY TAELoT@Y Kal TOV peyioToY 
kal TSv Kuptartdray, oloy mept evOvvay Kal rrodirelas Kal Tov iStwy ovvadday- 
pareov. The most important dicasteries were probably also those 
‘on which the largest number of dicasts sat (see AO. Tod. c. 53. 1. 15 
sqq. and Sandys’ note, and Hicks, Greek Historical Inscriptions, 
No. 31. 12 sqq.). We hear at Athens of dicasteries of 200, 400, 
500, I,000, 1,500, 2,000, and 2,500 members (Gilbert, Const. Antiq. 
of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 393). 

19. év pév edOuvtixdy. As to this kind of dicastery see ’AO. Toa. 

c. 48 sub fin. It has this peculiarity, that the persons brought 
before it were exclusively magistrates. Dicasteries of this kind 
seem to have found a place both in democracies and in oligarchies 
(Plato, Polit. 298 E sq.).. Aristotle might have added as another 
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kind of dicastery those which dealt with the doxpacia of magistrates 
(AO. Hod. c. 55. 1. 6 sqq.). 

20. &ddo 8é ef tis Te TOV Koway dSixei, ‘and another dealing with 
any one who commits an offence against any public interest’: cp. 
Rhet. 1. 13. 1373 b 20, 800 kali radicnuara Kat ra Sixatopata diyas Eore 
Gdixeiv Kai Sixacompayeiv’ 4 yap mpos eva Kal Gpiopévov 7) mpds Td Kowvdy’ 6 
yap porxevor kal Timtwy adicet Ta ToY apiopevorv, 6 Oe pr TTpaTEvdpevos 
7d xowdy (compared by Bonitz, Ind. ga 58), Rhet. ad Alex. 39. 
1446b 35, rovs ddtcotvrds te Tay KoWwar, and Plato, Laws 767B, 
ro 8 émérav rd Snpdovov ind twos tov mwodtrov yyATai Tis adiKkeioOat Kai 
BovdnO4 TO kows Bonbeiv. Under the head of adccjyara mpos 76 Kowdy 
would fall not only the avoidance of military service, but theft of 
public property (Laws 941 C-D: Xen. De Vect. 4. 20 sq.), the 
non-payment of debts to the State, and a host of other offences. 
See Demosth. in Lept. cc. 100, 135, and c. Timocr. c. 172 sq. 

étepov doa eis Thy wodtTelav peper. For the ellipse of epi ratra 
before dca see note on 1253 b 3. Cp.also Demosth. Or. 41. in Spud. 
C. 7, Tov vdpor, ds od €@ SiappHdny, doa Tis dreripnoey, eivat Sikas ovr’ avdrois 
odre Tots KAnpovdpos. For eis tiv modureiav éper cp. Plato, Rep. 
449 D. Acts alleged to be unconstitutional and attempts to change 
the constitution by force would fall within the province of this kind 
of dicastery. 

21. téraprov x.7.X., ‘a fourth both for magistrates and for private 
persons dealing with contentions arising about impositions of 
penalties.’ How important it was that a court of this kind should 
exist, we see from 7 (5). 4. 1304 a 13 sqq. This court, unlike the 
one which will next be mentioned as dealing only with differences 
between private persons, had to do with questions affecting both 
private persons and magistrates. Plato perhaps refers to this kind 
of dicastery among others in Laws 957 A, ra d€ Sypdota cai Kowa (sc. 
Stxaornpia) kal Soous dpyas Sei ypwopevas Ta mpoonKovta éxdoty Tov dpyay 
duoixeiv. Znuiwors appears to be a rare word. Greek officials, unlike 
officials in general among ourselves, had the power of imposing 
money-fines (7 (5). 4. 1304a 13 sqq.: as to Athens see Gilbert, 
Const. Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 215.3). Plato, 
indeed (Laws: 847 A), empowers the doruvdyo of his State in 
a particular case to punish the offender, if a citizen, dveiSeot Te xai 
dripiats, i.e. with penalties other than money-fines. 

22. méyrrov «.t.A. Cp. Polyb. 6. 17. 7, 76 8é péyicrov, ex ravrns 


> , \ - , ‘ col , A - a lal 
arodiSovra: kpirat tay mreloT@y Kal TOV Snpogioy Kai trav idvwtiKav cvvad- 
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Aayparay, doa péeyebos exer TV eykAnpdtoyv. In idiwv Kal éxdvTwv péyebos 
a limitation of idi#v seems to be introduced by kai: see as to this 
use of xai Bon. Ind. 357 b 8 sqq., and cp. Plato, Laws 766 C, oi 
mpoonkovres kal émidnpodvres mpos marpos Kal pytpds péxpt aveiav maidov. 

24. hovixod peév ody eidy &.7.A. This is based on Athenian 
custom. For similar enumerations of courts dealing with homicide 
see ’A6. IIod. c. 57. 1. 14 sqq., Demosth. c. Aristocr. cc. 65-77, and 
Helladius, ap. Phot. Biblioth. Cod. 279 (p. 535 a 22 sqq. Bekker). 
In the passage before us and in Helladius only four kinds of court 
are enumerated, whereas Demosthenes and the ’A@, Mod. mention 
five, the additional court being that which tries cases of homicide in 
which death is caused by the impact of stone, wood, iron, or the 
like, the thrower being unknown. : 

27. dudioBytettar S€ wept rod Sixaiov. Cp. 1. 6. 1255a 16, 
Ga rept rod Sixaiov pdvoy eivac tiv audioByrnow, Eth. Nic. 5. 10. 
1135 b 27 sq., and Rhet. 3. 17. 1417 b 25 sq. 

tétaptov Sé «.t.A., ‘and a fourth kind of court concerned with 
acts of homicide charged against persons who have left the country 
for homicide upon their return.’ The first act of homicide would 
be accidental, the second wilful: cp. Demosth. c. Aristocr. c. 77, 
ére roiyyy méumrov Sixaornpiov G@Ado Gedcacbe oiov imepBEBnxe, TO ev 
@pearroi’ evravda yap .. . Kedeves Sikas tréxe 6 vdpos, édy Tis em” dkovoie 
pore rehevyos, pyro tov éxkBaddvrav airy ndecpéver, aitiay éxn érépov 
Pédvov éxovciov. 

29. kai, ‘for instance.’ See note on 1255 a 36. 

oupBaiver Sé x.t.A. ‘For the first time during the last twenty 
years the Isle of Man has been the scene of a trial for murder’ 
(Times, Nov. 15, 1892). "Ev r@ navti xpdvm, cp. Plato, Tim. 36 E, 
mpos Tov Evpmavta xpdvov, and Phaedo, 107 C, ovy imép rod ypdvov rovTov 
povoy, ev @ Kadodpev 7d Civ, GAN bmp rod marrés: Cauer, Delectus 
Inscr. Gr. No. 117. 15, cuppayno rots ‘leparurviows tov mavra xpdvoy : 
Pindar, Pyth. 1. 46, 6 mas xpdvos. - II’ have ev r@ mapédvre xpdvm, which 
seems less suitable. 

81. tod Sé fevkod Ev pev F€vorg mpds §€vous, Gro §évors mpds 
dorous, ‘and of the dicastery for alien suits one kind for aliens in 
litigation with aliens, and another for aliens in litigation with 
citizens.’ évos mpds dorovs might refer only to suits brought by 
aliens against citizens, and not to litigation between aliens and 
citizens generally. But Susemihl, Welldon, and other interpreters 
are probably right in giving the words the wider meaning. At 
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Athens according to Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, 
Eng. Trans. p. 254, ‘the modéuapxos had jurisdiction in most 
private suits in which the defendant was a foreigner.’ The kind 
of dicastery which dealt with litigation between aliens and citizens 
would obviously be regarded as more important than that which 
dealt with litigation between aliens ; it would also be that in which 
infractions of justice were most likely to occur (Isocr. Ad Nicocl. 
§ 22), and infractions of justice which might possibly result in war. 
We read of evodixae at Oeantheia and Chaleion in Hicks, Greek 
Historical Inscriptions, No. 31. 

32. én Sé mapa mévta taira «.7.. Supply dcxacrnpidy eon, The 
Forty had jurisdiction at Athens in suits where the matter in dispute 
did not exceed the value of ten drachmae (’A@. Toa. c. 53. 1. 5). 

33. pixp@ mAelovos. Here the amount of money which is 
involved in the contract is expressed in the genitive: see Kiihner, 
Ausfiihrl. gr. Gramm., ed. 2, § 418. 6c (ed. Gerth, § 418. 7). 

84. otk euminter S€ eis Sixactav mAHV0s. Bonitz (Ind. s. v. 
éyaimrev) Compares such expressions as éyminrovoe pev ody obrot Kal 
els GANas dices (Soph. El. 30. 181 b 19). Cp. also Plut. Solon, c. 18, 
Ta yap mAciota Tay Svapdpey évérimtev eis Tovs SixacTas. 

35. tepl pev toUTwy, sc. Tay Sikactnpioy. Atkaotnpiov must also be 
supplied with raév hoary cai rv Eevex@v and with rév wodurixov. The 
term ra moduttxa Sikaotypea seems to include the first five kinds of 
dicastery. We read of of modirixot aydves in Rhet. 2. 18. 1391 b 18 
(Bon. Ind. 6144 57): cp. also Lys. Or. 30. c. Nicom.c. 8. That 
injustice in the review of magistrates’ conduct in office had a special 
tendency to produce ordos we see from Plato, Laws 945 D sq. 

37. wept Gy ph yvopevwr Kahds Stactdcers yivovTat Kal TOY ToAt- 
Tevdv ai kuyoets. At the end of this sentence should possibly be 
added pi ywouevav 8’ dpoiws from 1300 b 3. See critical note on 
1300b 38. For the thought cp. 8 (6). 5. 13204 20 sqq. 

38. dvdykyn 3€ «.7.4. Aristotle does not consider the possible 
alternative of all the citizens sitting as a dicastery. He would 
probably regard a dicastery of this kind as too numerous. He 
takes it for granted that a dicastery will comprise only a part of the 
citizens, whether selected by election or by lot or by both, 

39. mepi mdvtwv tov Sinpypevar, ‘ respecting all the subjects which 
have been distinguished’ (cp. 1300b 18, d:apeicw). Looking to 
35-38, we expect Aristotle to confine his attention to the matters 
with which political dicasteries have to do, but wept rdvrev rev Sinpn- 
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pévov seems to imply, as Prof. Jowett remarks, that he does not 
do so. 

41. nept éviwv tév atrav. This has been interpreted in different 
ways. Vict. ‘de quibusdam certisque’: Sepulv. ‘de quibusdam 
eiusdem generis controversiis’: Welldon, ‘or some of them must > 
invariably come before certain judges appointed partly by lot and 
partly by suffrage.’ Of these interpretations I prefer those of Vict. 
and Welldon, but another is possible, and I incline to adopt it, 
‘about some things, the same [for both classes of dicasts].” If my 
view is correct, Aristotle adds ray atrév wishing to make it clear 
that the two classes of dicasts, those elected and those appointed 
by lot, have similar competence and deal with the same, and not 
with different, causes. Cp. Rhet. 2. 2. 1378b 35, Kal ddos ev & dy 
TavT@ vmepexy TOAV, olov €v xpnuaow 6 mAovatos mévnTos Kal ev TO heyew 
pyropixds aduvdrov eimeiv x.7.A., Where tadr@, which has been doubted 
(Ac has ratra), receives some support from the passage before us. 

2. ot kata pépos, ‘ the sectional modes,’ i.e. the modes in which 1301 a. 
some, not all, judge. 

3. Is kal ot Suxdfortes ‘ the dicasts also’ as well as those appointed 
to magistracies, who have been dealt with in c. 15. 1300a 27 sqq.? 
Spengel brackets «ai and Sus. is inclined to transfer it to before 
éx rway, 2, but perhaps without absolute necessity. 

4. 7a pev KANpe Ta Sé aipécer, ‘partly by lot and partly by election.’ 
The dicasteries dealing with the more important matters would 
probably be elective. 

4 @va Sikaothpia wept Tdv adtav ék KAnpwTdv Kal aiperdy, ‘ or 
some dicasteries composed of persons appointed by lot and by 
election, the subjects dealt with being the same for both classes of 
dicasts.’ 

5. obro. pev obv x.7.A. It seems likely that one or more words 
have dropped out in this sentence. Vict. and Sus. insert of adrot 
eloe after of tpdmo, while Schneider and Coray add too, which Coray 
places after rois eipnucvos. Possibly dvtiorpopor may be the missing 
word, and should be added after of rpdmo. Avriorpopor would 
easily drop out after rpémo from the similarity of the ending. The 
translation will then be, ‘these modes then, as they were previously 
said to do, correspond to those already mentioned.’ 

7. 14 adtd, Accaornpa should probably be supplied, as with ra 
pev and ra O€. 

10. dpdoiv. I take Aristotle’s meaning to be that dicasts might 
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be appointed from all or from some or from both all and some, 
either by election or by lot or by both methods. 

ll. todrwy 8é «.7.A. Td pev mpdra, sc. dixaornpia. It seems from 
this that there was nothing undemocratic in an elected dicastery or 
in a dicastery appointed partly by election and partly by lot, if only 
the dicasts were elected out of all. This is remarkable, as even 
in the Solonian democracy, a very moderate form, the dicasts were 
appointed by lot (2. 12. 1274a 5). Aristotle probably preferred in 
a democracy dicasteries appointed from all wholly or in part by 
election to dicasteries wholly appointed from all by lot, but would 
Greek democrats agree with him in regarding such dicasteries as 
democratic? And would they be content even with dicasteries 
appointed by lot from all, if these dicasteries were not both 
numerous and paid? Dicasteries appointed wholly or in part by 
election would hardly be suitable to any but moderate democracies. 
And what does Aristotle mean by dicasts appointed by election? 
Does he mean dicasts thus appointed for a given term—say a year 
or some longer or shorter term—or for a given trial? There would 
be obvious objections to appointing dicasts by election for a given 
trial, though the three hundred dicasts who tried the evayeis for the 
murder of the followers of Cylon were appointed for the trial and 
by some sort of selection, not by lot (Plut. Solon, c. 12). Imagine if 
the English judge and jury who tried the leaders in the Transvaal 
raid had been appointed for the given trial by election! 

12. Ta Sé Sedrepa ddtyapxixd, doa ex Tidy mept mévtwv. So that 
if the dicasts were selected é« rwvdv by lot or partly by election and 
partly by lot, the plan would be oligarchical. Aristotle does not 
tell us whether the plan would be oligarchical, if they were elected 
éx twov by all, but probably it would not. It is to be presumed 
that by ék rwy Aristotle means ‘ from the rich’ or ‘from the well- 
born,’ for there would be nothing oligarchical in a selection from 
‘ the good.’ 

18. ta 8é tpita «.7.X., ‘and the third sort of dicasteries is 
suitable to an aristocracy or a polity, all those which are partly 
taken from all and partly from a limited class.’ So Sus. probably 
rightly: Stahr, however, translates ra wev—ra 8¢ ‘for some matters’ 
and ‘ for others’ (‘ ftir einige Sachen’ and ‘fiir andere’). Dicasteries 
composed both of members appointed out of all and of members ap- 
pointed out of a limited class (e du@oiy, 8) are not distinctly named, 
though Aristotle probably intends to class these also as suitable to 
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aristocracies and polities. He may well, indeed, have preferred 
dicasteries of this kind to any others, if we may judge by what he 
says in c. 14. 1298 b 20 sq. and 8 (6). 5. 1320 a 26 sqq., where 
he holds that in an extreme democracy rich and poor should 
deliberate and judge together. But of the three other plans— 
that by which some suits were dealt with by dicasts taken from 
a limited class and others by dicasts taken from all, that by 
which all suits were dealt with by dicasts taken from all, and that 
by which all suits were dealt with by dicasts taken from a limited 
class—he will have preferred the first. Here again it is remarkable 
that Aristotle does not explain what sort of limited class he means 
by rwés. Would he regard it as an aristocratic arrangement if 
some suits were tried by dicasts taken from all and others by dicasts 
taken from the rich? 


BOOK VII (V). 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


A few remarks may here be added to what has already been said 
in vol, i. p. 521 sqq. as to the teaching of this Book. 

If we study the eleven causes of ordovs and constitutional change 
enumerated in c. 2. 1302 a 34 sqq. (see vol. i. p. 523 sqq.), we 
shall see that they may be grouped under three main heads. Srdots 
and constitutional change may arise either from a certain emotional 
state of the minds of the citizens or some of them, or from social 
causes, such as the increase of a class in size out of proportion to 
the rest or the unlikeness of one part of the citizen-body to the 
other, or from negligence on the part of the authorities of the State 
and similar causes. It is obvious that a great difference exists 
between the second group of causes and the two others. Negli- 
gence in government can be avoided, and it is possible also to 
avoid arousing feelings of envy, or contempt, or indignation at 
oppression or fears of future oppression, but it is far less easy to 
prevent a class increasing in size or credit, or an individual or 
individuals acquiring a pre-eminence in power, or to secure the 
existence of a midway class capable of holding the balance between 
rich and poor, or to soften distinctions of race or geographical con- 
trasts. If the increase of a class in relative magnitude is often due 
to accidental causes, as we are told that it is in c. 3. 1303 a 3 sqq., 
how is it possible to prevent it in these cases? When the numbers 
of the upper class at Tarentum were greatly reduced in consequence 
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of the defeat of the Tarentines by the Iapygians, what amount of 
good conduct or vigilance on the part of the magistrates would have 
saved the polity from becoming a democracy ? ; 

Aristotle’s analysis of the causes of ordois and constitutional 
change reveals, in fact, the existence of causes with which it is 
extremely difficult for the statesman to deal, however great his 
skill and watchfulness. Aristotle himself seems, indeed, to be 
hardly conscious of this. He hardly realizes how difficult it is to 
prevent ordois and constitutional change when they are brought 
about by changes in the size or credit of classes, or other social 
changes not easily guided or controlled. He may possibly have 
underrated the difficulty of doing this, for we find him in 7 (5). 8. 
1308 b 30 advising statesmen under certain circumstances to ‘ try to 
increase the midway class’ without betraying much consciousness 
of the difficulty of the task. 

Another consequence ‘of his recognition of the share of social 
causes in bringing about ordows and constitutional change seems 
also to be imperfectly realized by him. Does not the fact suggest 
a resort to means of preserving constitutions of which he would 
hardly approve? If the increase of the rich in numbers or wealth 
is often fatal to democracies (7 (5). 3. 1303 a 10 Ssqq.: 7 (5). 12. 
1316 b 12 sqq.), will not democracies be wise if they thin the 
numbers of the rich and impoverish them? This view was com- 
monly held by Greek democrats (see vol. i. p. 538 sqq. and Pol. 7 
(5). 9. 1310 a 8 sqq.), but Aristotle advises democracies to adopt 
an opposite policy and to spare the resources of the rich (7 (5). 8. 
1309 a 14 sqq.). Is he not rather inconsequent in this? He 
would probably reply that, however dangerous to democracies an 
overgreat increase in the numbers or wealth of the rich may be, the 
danger of driving the rich to combine against the democracy by 
oppressive measures is still greater (7 (5). 5. 1304 b 20 sqq.). 

When at the close of c. 4 Aristotle passes on from studying the 
causes of constitutional change in constitutions taken as a whole to 
study in cc. 5-7 its causes in each constitution taken separately, 
some causes are pointed out of which we hear nothing in the first 
four chapters. We now learn that changes of constitution may result 
in democracies from oppression practised on the rich not by magi- 
strates, but by demagogues (c. 5. 1304b 20 sqq.), or from the 
ambition of demagogues who are also generals, in oligarchies from 
the rivalry of great officials in courting the favour of those who 
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elect to offices, from an overgreat narrowness of the constitution, 
from feuds within the ruling class, or from the ruin of individual 
oligarchs by spendthrift and dissolute habits of life, and in aristo- 
cracies from strong contrasts of wealth and poverty within the 
citizen-body. These are causes of constitutional change of which 
we have not heard before. 

It has already been pointed out in vol. i. p. 527 that the theory 
of constitutional change set forth in this Book is not quite the 
theory which we expect from Aristotle. We do not hear as much 
in it as we expect of the effect of ethical changes in the citizens in 
bringing about changes of constitution. We know that the consti- 
tution represents the mode of life preferred by the State (vol. i. 
p. 209 sqq.) and reflects its conception of justice, and its view as to 
the things which produce happiness (vol. i. p. 220 sq.), or in other 
words is an indication of the moral level of the community, and we 
are, in fact, told in 5 (8). 1. 1337414 sqq. that each constitution 
is preserved by the 460s appropriate to it, so that we infer that 
a change in the 460s of the citizens will often produce a change in 
the constitution, but this cause of change remains unnoticed in this 
Book till we are told in c. 9. 1310a 12 sqq. how important it is 
that the citizens should receive an education conducive to the pre- 
servation of the constitution. We infer, again, from such passages 
as 6 (4). 12. 1296b 28 sqq. that the rise or increase of new 
classes in a State, such as those of artisans, day-labourers, or sea- 
faring men, will result in constitutional change, but this source of 
constitutional change is nowhere dwelt on in this Book. Other 
causes of constitutional change which we expect to find noticed in 
it, but do not, are pernicious and erroneous teaching, or teaching 
likely to overthrow or undermine the existing constitution, disasters 
to the State (see note on 1304a 33), disease and famine (Plato, 
Laws 709 A), great differences of opinion among the citizens, the 
mistakes of statesmen, the presence of drimoe within the city ([ Xen. | 
Rep. Ath. 3. 12 sq.), or of exiles in neighbouring cities. Some- 
thing is said in c. 11. 1314 b 1 sqq. of the dangers attaching to 
heavy taxation in tyrannies, but we hear little or nothing of it as 
a source of oraos and constitutional change in constitutions 
generally, except incidentally in c. 5. 1305 a 5, c. 8. 1309 a 14 sqq., 
and 8 (6). 5. 1320a 20 sqq. Aristotle does not notice how often 
the foreign relations of a State helped to determine its constitution. 
One reason why Corinth, for instance, was oligarchically governed 
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no doubt was that its dreaded neighbour, Argos, was democratically 
governed, and one reason why a democracy existed at Argos was 
that its enemy, the Lacedaemonian State, was in the opposite camp. 
States were apt to give supreme power to the class which was 
least likely to betray them to the foe they feared. Instances of this 
might easily be multiplied. Some occasions of ordovs and constitu- 
tional change which Aristotle notices elsewhere escape mention in 
this Book. We gather, for instance, from 6 (4). 13. 1297 b 16 sqq. 
that changes in the relative importance of different arms of the 
military force of the State bring with them changes of constitution, 
but we hear nothing of this in the Book before us. So again we 
gather from the Second Book that oraors is caused by the continued 
rule of the same men (2. 5. 1264b 8 sqq.), and by the coexistence 
of two similar and rival great magistracies (2. 9. 1271 a 39 Sqq.). 
In Eth. Nic. 9. 6. 1167 b 9-16 bad men are said to be in a state of 
oraois among themselves because of their moral badness. Of these 
sources of ordots we hear nothing in this Book. 

As to the causes to which the fall of monarchies is traced in it, 
we note that while we hear of their being overthrown owing to mis- 
government, and especially owing to dSpis in its various forms (c. 10. 
1311 a 27 sqq.), owing to fear, and owing to contempt (1311 a 25 
sqq.), and we gather that they sometimes fell in consequence of 
disunion within the ruling family (1312 b 9 sqq., 40 sq.) or of 
making a single individual overgreat (c. 11. 1315 a 8 sqq.), or not 
taking sufficient care to have the strongest class in the State on 
their side (1315 a 31 Sqq.), we do not hear that they were affected, 
as constitutions strictly so called were, by what we have termed the 
social causes of constitutional change, such causes, for instance, as 
the disproportionate increase of a class in size or the like. 

From the counsels given in cc. 8 and g we learn that constitutions 
are especially preserved (1) by vigilance. The constitution must 
be carefully guarded; in well-balanced constitutions small infrac- 
tions of law must not be tolerated, and in oligarchies resting on 
a property-qualification and polities the property-qualification must 
be altered, if any changes should occur from time to time in its 
value ; the first beginnings of rivalries and feuds among the notables 
must be detected and checked ; both in oligarchy and in democracy 
the private life of the citizens must be watched and spendthrift 
habits controlled. Under no constitution should a single individual 
be made overgreat or be suddenly dispossessed of his greatness. 
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(2) Both the class favoured by the constitution and the class not so 
favoured should be fairly treated. In aristocracies and oligarchies 
the members of the former class should be placed as far as possible 
on a level, and their access to office facilitated by making official 
terms short. In all constitutions special care should be taken of 
the class not favoured by the constitution. It must not be wronged 
or oppressed. Its more ambitious members must not suffer in 
their honour nor the many in their pecuniary interests, and those 
who are fit for rule must be brought within the constitution. If 
this class is excluded from office, as was often the case in oligar- 
chies, it should be reconciled to its exclusion by laws and regulations 
securing that office shall not be a source of gain, but oligarchies are 
advised in 1309 a 20 sqq. to reserve minor but lucrative offices for 
it, and both oligarchies and democracies are advised (1309 a 27 
sqq.) to award it honorary distinctions to make up for its non- 
admission to the more important offices. Too often, it would 
seem, the class favoured by the constitution claimed a monopoly 
both of power and of honour and profit: Aristotle advises, on the 
contrary, that it should be content with a monopoly, or something 
like it, of the more important offices, and allow a full share of 
honour and profit to the less fortunate class. But he evidently 
holds that neither vigilance nor fair and kindly treatment both of 
the class favoured by the constitution and of the class not so 
favoured would suffice without attention to a third point (3). The 
constitution, if a deviation-form, must be moderate and must have 
the strongest element in the State on its side, and the ruling class 
must be prepared by an appropriate education to rule in such a way 
as to secure that the constitution will last. Vigilance, fair treat- 
ment of all within the State, a moderate and strongly supported 
constitution, and a ruling class fitted by education to rule—these 
are the things which make constitutions durable. 

Aristotle’s counsels are wise, but yet we feel that he has pointed 
out causes of ordows and constitutional change with which they do 
not enable us to deal. How is it possible to counteract the social 
causes of ordors and constitutional change, such causes, for instance, 
as the disproportionate increase of a class, especially in those cases 
in which it is due to defeat in war or other circumstances of an 
accidental kind? 

The question of the causes of ordovs and constitutional change 
had been studied to some extent by others before Plato and Aristotle 
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took it up. Some light is thrown on it now and then by Herodotus 
(e. g. in 3. 80-82), by Thucydides (e.g. in 3. 82 sqq. and 8. 89. 3), 
and by Ephorus (ap. Strab. p. 480: see note on 13024 34). The 
date of Phaleas is not known, but he had evidently considered it. 
No one, however, appears to have dealt with it at all fully till Plato 
dealt with it in the Republic and Laws and Aristotle in the Politics. 

Throughout the Politics Aristotle often illustrates and confirms 
general statements made by him by adducing historical examples 
in support of them, but in none of its Books does he make a larger 
use of this method than in that before us. U. Kohler (Rien, Mus. 
53- 491) has anticipated me in raising the interesting question 
what class of Greek writers first made use of this method, and in 
pointing out that it is already used by Aeneas in his Commentarius 
Poliorceticus thirty years or more before the Politics was written. 
He may well be right in thinking that Aeneas will not have been 
the first to use it. I am sometimes inclined to suspect that the 
references in medical writers to cases occurring in their practice 
(see e.g. Hippocr. De Morb. Vulgar. 6) suggested the employment 
of a similar method in other fields of inquiry. 

The historical examples adduced in this Book are drawn pretty 
evenly from most parts of the Hellenic world, most freely perhaps 
from the less remote parts of the coast of Asia Minor and the 
islands lying off it. In Greece Proper they are largely furnished by 
the history of the chief cities, Athens, Megara, Corinth, Argos, 
Lacedaemon, Heraea, Elis, Thebes, Larissa, Pharsalus; no reference 
is made to the cities of Achaia, to Messene after its restoration, or to 
Megalopolis, to the Acarnanians or Aetolians, to Corcyra (which is 
surprising, considering how full an account Thucydides had given of 
its troubles), or to Crete. Not many illustrations are drawn from the 
history of the Sicilian cities, with the exception of Syracuse, nor 
from that of the Aegean islands other than those lying near the 
mainland of Asia or Europe ; none from the history of the cities of 
the more distant part of the Euxine. We might have expected that 
Aristotle would make more use than he appears to do of the histories 
of Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon. Whether he made 
a larger use of the history of Ephorus, we cannot say. It is not 
easy to trace the source from which he obtained his illustrations. 
Some of the facts he mentions may have become known to him 
personally (see notes on 1304 a 4 and 1311 a 36), and he may have 
learnt others from his numerous pupils. 
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19. Mepi pév ody tOv GAwy Gy mpoerddueba oxeddv eipntar wept C. 1. 


mdvtwv. For the needless repetition of mepi in mepi mdvrav cp. 8 (6). 
8. 1323.42 9, mept pev odv Tad dpyxdr, os év Time, oxeddv elpntar mept 
maga, and 2. 12.1273 b 29 sq. (compare also 7 (5). 12. 1315 b 40 
sqq.). In epi ris nab’ drvov pavtixijs 2. 464 b 18, where Bekker 
reads ére 8€ rept ris ék Tay evurvioy pavtikis eipnra, Biehl (who reads 
pavreias in place of pavrixns) adds mepi dons after efpnra with EMY, 
probably rightly. Cp. Wepi dvamvojs 21. 480b 21 sq. 

20. ék tivwy 8€ petaBdddouow at modTetar Kal mécwv Kal Trolwr. 
This question, stated in a slightly different form in c. 2. 1302 a 16, 
érret 8€ cxomodper &k Tivey ai Te oTdoets ylyvoyrat kai ai peraBodal rept ras 
modureias (cp. C. 4. 1304 b 5 sqq., 17 sqq., and c. 7. 1307b 24 sq.), 
is dealt with in cc. 2-4. It has been already noticed in vol. i. 
p- 521 that this summary does not prepare us for the distinction 
between modreias and povapxia which is a conspicuous feature of 
the Book. 'See also note on 1289 b 24. 

21. tives Exdotyns todtteias PPopai. This question is dealt with 
in cc. 5-7. 

22. ék moiwy eis molas pddiota peOioravrat. This is a question 
on which light is occasionally thrown in cc. 5—7 and elsewhere in 
the Book. We gather, for instance, from c. 5 that democracies 
are apt to change into oligarchies and tyrannies: see also c. 7. 
1307 a 20-27. 

ér. S€ cwryptar tives kal Kowvy Kal xwpls Exdorys ecioly, ert Se Sra 
tivey dv pddtora odLorto tov TokiteLOv éxdoty. Giphanius (p. 525) 
brackets ére d€ dia rivwv—éxdorn, and Spengel and Sus. regard these 
words as an alternative recension of ér: d€ cwrnpiati—eiciv, It is 
possible that they are so; it is also possible that they are a gloss 
which has crept from the margin into the text; I incline to think, 
however, that they are neither, but, on the contrary, are in place 
where they stand: cp. 6 (4). 2. 1289b 23, mesparéov émedOciv rives 
POopai kai tives c@rnpiar Tv TodtrEL@v Kal KoWH Kal Yopis éxdorns, Kal dua 
rivas airias Taira pddiora yiveoOar méepuxev, and 8 (6). 1. 1316 b 34, 
ere 5€ mepi POopas re Kal cwrnpius TOY TodiTELay, ek Moiwy TE yiverat Kai 
dia tivas airias, eipntac mpdrepov. Both these passages distinguish 
between the cwrnpia, or modes of preserving constitutions, and the 
airtat c@rnpias, the means by which they are preserved. Thus in 
7 (5). 11. 1313 4 34 Sqq. and 1314 a 29 sqq. two broad modes of 
preserving tyrannies are described, distinct from the means which 
each mode employs for the purpose. So again in 8 (6). 5. 1319 b 
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37 sqq. the cwrnpia are mentioned side by side with ra caforra. 
We often trace in the Politics a distinction between the rpémos and 
the dv od, e.g. in 4 (7). 8. 1328 a 41, GAdov yap rpdmov Kai 60 aGAhov 
éxagrou tovto Onpevovres K.TA.: 4 (7). 15. 1334b 5, mas de Kai dra 
rivev éorar: 3. 18. 1288 a 39, Tov avrdy Tpdroy Kal did TOY avTaor. 

25—1302 a 15. The contents of this part of c. 1 may be thus 
summarized. The origin of ordows is to be found in the fact that 
men seek what is equal and that many constitutions do not give 
what is equal, inasmuch as they treat as equals men who are not 
really equal, or as unequals men who are not really unequal. Hence 
atdows arises, which sometimes seeks to substitute one constitution 
for another, and sometimes does not. What it always seeks to do 
is to obtain that which is equal. But the equal is of two kinds— 
the arithmetically equal and the equal according to desert. Hence 
two main constitutions come into existence, democracy and 
oligarchy, the one based on the one sort of equality and the other 
on the other. Democracy is safer than oligarchy, but they both 
rest on one sort of equality only, and both are consequently unsafe. 
Constitutions should combine both sorts of equality. Here Aristotle 
follows in the track of Plato, Laws 757 A-E. 

Aristotle has promised in 1301 a 20 sq. to inquire into the causes of 
changes of constitution (ék rivev peraBaddovow ai modrreiat Kai Téc@r Kal 
noiwv), but we find him inquiring in the passage before us how ordous 
originates, and hence he is led in c. 2. 1302a 16 sqq. to enlarge 
the subject of his inquiry, and to ask what are the causes of ordous 
as well as of changes of constitution. Now ordovs does not always 
aim at a change of constitution (1301 b 6-26), nor are changes of 
constitution always preceded or accompanied by oraots (c. 3. 1303 a 
13 sqq.), so that Aristotle’s addition of an inquiry into the cause of 
ardovs to an inquiry into the causes of constitutional change some- 
what complicates his investigation. Still it enables him to insist 
that the constitution should realize that which is equal and should 
realize it in both its forms, and this he is no doubt glad to have an 
opportunity of doing. It should be noticed, however, that constitu- 
tional change may occur not only without being preceded or 
accompanied by ordoxs, but also without the existence in anybody’s 
mind of a sense of injustice. In oligarchies based on a property- 
qualification and polities, for instance, it may occur through accident, 
if owing to any cause there should be a rise or a fall in the value of 
property (c. 6. 1306 b 6 sqq.: c. 8. 1308 a 35 sqq.). 
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25. Set Sé mpdtov brodkaPetv thy dpxyy K.t.A., ‘and we must first 
assume the starting-point that the reason why many different con- 
stitutions have come into being is that,’ etc. Cp. De Gen. An. 2: 
18. 724.a 14, dpxy O€ Kal ravrns Tis oKeews Kal Tov éropévey TpaTor 
AaBety mepl omépparos ri eorw. For trodaBeiv (‘ sumere ac statuere 
aliquid pro vero,’ Bon. Ind. 799 b 26), cp. Anal. Post. 1. 16. 79 b 
26 sqq., where dhs broAaBeiy is opposed to dia cvdAdoyicpod AaBeiv 
tv tmddnyw. The first step taken is the assumption of the starting- 
point that the existence of numerous constitutions is due to an 
error as to what is just and proportionally equal, but what is the 
next? Perhaps to point out (1301 a 37 sqq.) that ordovs arises 
when constitutions are found by certain classes (the rich and 
the freeborn) not to give them the position which they think 
their due. 

26. mdvtwv pév dpodoyouvtwy 75 Sikatoy kal Td Kat dvadoytay igor. 
Spengel, Bekk.?, and Sus. read efva in place of «ai (cp. 1301 b 
35 sq.), but Bonitz (Ind. 512a 33) brackets «ai, coupling the 
passage before us with 6 (4). 11. 1295 b 3, émel roivuy dpodoyeirar rd 
peérptov dpicrov. I doubt whether any change is called for in the 
text: kai is probably here, as often elsewhere, explanatory (‘the 
just in the sense of that which is proportionally equal’: see note 
on 1318a 33). For dpodoyeiv with an acc. (meaning ‘to agree 
about’) cp. 3. 9. 1280 a 18, rhv pev Tod mpdyparos ioérnta épodoyovar, 
tv O€ ois dpcpio Bytodar, and Plato, Rep. 597 E, rov pev d4 pupyrqy 
opodroynkapev, For 76 kar’ dvadcyiay icoy cp. Eth. Eud. 7. 9. 1241 b 
32, émel d€ TO ioov Td pev Kat apiOpor Td de Kar’ davadoyiav, kai Tod dixaiov 
eidn €orat Kai Tis didias Kal THs Kowwvias K.T.r., 7. 3: 1238b 19 sqq., 
and 7. 10.1242 b12sqq. Ina just award ei advantages to persons 
proportionally, not arithmetically, equal the advantages which fall to 
each are proportionally, not arithmetically, equal, i.e. they are pro+ 
portioned to the comparative d&a of the persons (Pol. 3. 9. 12804 
16 sqq.: Eth. Nic. 5. 6.1131 a 24 sqq.). Hence in 1301 b 29 sqq. 
and c. 7. 1307 a 26 we have 16 kar’ dgiav tov in the same sense as 
7d kar’ dvadoyiav icov here. But 1d kar’ d€iay toor is 1d émhds Sixarov 
(1301 b 35 sq.: cp. Eth. Nic. 8. 9. 1158b 30, éore yap ev pev Tots 
dixaiows tov mpwotws Td Kar diay, 7d S€ kata moody Sevrépws): therefore 
ro Sixaov is identified in the passage before us with 16 car’ ayadoyiay 
icov. 

28. domep eipyta Kal mpdtepoy, in 3. 9. 1280 a 7 sqq. and 3. 12. 

1282 b 14 sqq. : 
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31. ddtyapxia Sé «7.4. Cp. c. 12. 1316 b 1 sqq. 

84. wdévtwv tov iowv dévodor petéxew, and so demand a demo- 
cracy. 

awévtwv tTav iow. Cp. Diod. 15. 29. 6, mpooeddBovto dé Kai Tovs 
OnBaiovs emi ro Kowdy auvedpiov emi rois trois maow: Put. AleX: (C5 3s 
rois Katayyotow emt rv mow dndvtov peredidocay trav diravOporev : 
Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. Gr. No. 321, kat yas kat oixias ¢yxtnow 
kai ra GAXa Tipsa Kai PirdyOpwora mdvta dca xk.r.A. Various changes 
in the text have been proposed (see Sus.*@), but, as it seems to me, 
without necessity. 

35. mwAeovextety Lytodow, and so demand an oligarchy. 

75 yap mhetov dvigoy, ‘for [they seek the unequal and] the more 
is unequal,’ 

36. maou, i.e. both democracy and oligarchy. See note on 
12804 9. 

Hpapmpévar 8 dwhds eioty, ‘but from an absolute point of view 
they are erroneous.’ They are xara ri épOai, but nuaprnpévar ames. 
Compare (with Lutoslawski, Erhaltung und Untergang der Staats- 
verfassungen, p. 91) Plato, Rep. 543 D, ddd’ odv 8) ras GdXas fyapty- 
pevas Edeyes, ef airy dp6n. Cp. also 3. 6. 1279 a 19 sq. and 6 (4). 
2. 1289 b 9. 

837. 31d tadtyy Thy aitiav. Does this mean ‘because democracy 
and oligarchy are npaprnpevac dtdds, based on erroneous views of 
what is just,’ or ‘because the supporters of democracy and 
oligarchy take erroneous views of what is just’? I incline to the 
former interpretation. Cp. Plato, Laws 757A, da yap dauddrepa 
tavra (the giving of too much power to the few and of an equal 
share to the good and the bad) oracewy ai modureiae mAnpodvrat. 

89. otacidfouow. What is the exact meaning of ordois and 
otacidfev? Td oracid¢ecy Occurs when a number of the citizens of 
a State form themselves into a faction for the attainment of some 
political end by legal and illegal means. A party is assumed to 
pursue its end by legal means only, whereas a ordots is prepared 
to carry its point by illegal means, if necessary. 2rdois may have as 
its aim either an entire change of constitution or something short 
of that (1301 b 6-26). The existence of ordois implies the absence 
of éydvoa (Plato, Rep. 352A); it implies hostility between those 
who ought to be friendly to each other (Rep. 470 B), but 7a 
atacafev is distinguished from 16 émridecOa in 7 (5). 3. 1302 b 25, 
and ordois from pdxat in 6 (4). 11. 1296 a 27 sqq. (cp. 7 (5). 3- 
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1303 b 1 sq.) and Plato, Rep. 560 A, and from zédepos in Polit. 
271 E etc., though in Laws 629 D ordots is said to be mdvrav rokgpor 
xakeroraros. 

After oracudLoucw I propose to insert c. 3. 1303 b 3, cracdfover 
de—7, dvres: see critical note on 1301 a 39 and explanatory notes 
on 1303 b 3-5. 

mdvtev Sé Sixardtata K.7.A. Cp. 3. 13. 1283 a 24 sqq. 

2. obk dftodot Tév icwy atrods. Cp. 3. 13. 12844 9, détovpevor 1301 b, 
tov icov, and Plut. Pelop. c. 25, rév icwy ovk néodro, and for the fact 
Rhet. 2. 2. 1378 b 34 sqq. 

3. edyevets yap eivar Soxodow «.t.A. Aristotle uses the word 
Soxovow here, but in 6 (4). 8. 1294a 21 sq. (where see note) he 
adopts this view as his own. In the passage before us he hints 
that true etyévera is something different (cp. 1. 6. 1255a 39 sqq. 
and the fragment of Menander quoted in the note on 1255 a 34, 
where true nobility is identified with virtue), Whatever claim to 
rule wealth and virtue may confer on their possessors, mere descent 
from the wealthy and virtuous confers none. 

4. dpxai pev ov as eivetvy atta Kal mhyal Tay oTdcedy Eiow, 
d0ev oracidLoucw, ‘these then are the sources, speaking broadly, 
and the springs of civil discord, from which civil discord takes its 
rise,’ Mev ovv may possibly be taken up by émel S€ okomovpev, C. 2. 
1302 a 16, but it is not certain whether (owing to the length of the 
disquisition which follows) it is taken up by anything. Atra, i.e. 
a sense on the part of a person or persons that they have not the 
position under the constitution which they regard as their due. 
Thurot would place as eimeiv before mnyai and Sus. after it, because, 
while dpyai ‘est une expression ordinaire, qui n’a pas besoin d’étre 
adoucie et excusée,’ myyai ‘est une expression figurée,’ but os 
eieiv is often used where no ‘ expression figurée ’ has gone before, 
to restrict and qualify an absolute statement (e.g. in 3. 11. 1282a 
5, 6 (4). 15. 1299 a 28 sq., and 7 (5). 4. 1304b 4 sq.): see 
Bon. Ind. 872 a 34 sqq. and Ast, Lex. Platon. 1. 631, who says 
‘és eimeiy proprie est modeste loquentis et rem infinita ratione 
vel universe significantis.’ So here Aristotle uses it to express 
the fact that it is only in a broad way that inequality under 
the constitution can be said to be the source of ordovs, for a more 
detailed investigation (c. 2. 1302 a 16 sqq.) reveals to him that 
a sense of unequal treatment under the constitution is not the only 
source of ordois and constitutional change. The phrase mnyai rév 
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ordceav comes to Aristotle from Plato, Laws 690 D, viv yap 87 
oTdoewr TMHyHY TWa avevpnKaper Tpeis. 

6. 815 kal ai petaBodal yiyvovrat Sixds, ‘hence the changes also 
[as well as the ordoes that lead to them] come into being in two 
ways’ (i.e. they arise either from ordois which seeks a complete 
change of constitution or from orders which does not). As the aim 
in ordows is broadly the removal of inequality, and inequality may 
be removed with or without a change of constitution, the changes 
which result may be either changes in the constitution or changes 
stopping short of that. The long parenthetical passage, 1301 b 
6-26, breaks the continuity of the argument and looks at first sight 
like a marginal note which has found its way into the text, but this 
it can hardly be, for it is with reference to the case of Lysander 
mentioned in 19 sqq. that the inequality of a perpetual kingship, 
where all are equal, is dwelt upon in 27 sq. 

Gté pev yap mpds Thy todtTelav, Sc. cracid{ovow. 

10. tavtas é§ éxeivwy, i.e. oligarchy and democracy in place of 
polity and aristocracy. 

été 8 0d mpds Thy KaeotyKuiay moAtTetay K.t.A. Of this kind of 

change (i.e. change which does not seek the substitution of one 
constitution for another), three kinds are mentioned; its promoters 
may seek either (1) to leave the constitution as it is, but to take 
the place of the existing holders of supreme power, or (2) to make 
the constitution more moderate or more pronounced, or (3) to alter 
a part of it. Those whose aims fall under the second or third 
head, no less than those who do not desire any change in the 
constitution, are marked off from those who seek to replace the 
existing constitution by another, for they seek only to modify it. 
I cannot follow Susemihl, therefore, in transposing 10, éré de . 
13, povapxiav, to after modireia ravrn, 26. Aristotle makes no men- 
tion here of a fourth type of revolution, of which we read in 6 (4). 
5. 1292 b 17 sqq. The leaders in this sought the total overthrow 
of the existing constitution and its replacement by another, but 
they did not, when successful, proceed at once to overthrow it, 
resting content for a time with acquiring supreme power for them- 
selves and modifying the customs and training of the State. 

18. # Thy povapxiav. Cp. c, 12. 1316 a 29, GAdd peraBdddAe Kai 
cis tupavvida tupavvis, Somep 1) Sixvdvos ek tijs Mipwvos cis tiv Kret- 
obévous. 


Ett Tepl Tod paddov Kal HrTov, sc. cracidovow, 
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14, otov 4 ddtyapxiav odcay K.1.A. MeraBddXovow should probably 
be supplied. 

15. 7 Sypoxpariay odcay eis TS paddov Sypoxparetobat, like Clei- 
sthenes at Athens (8 (6). 4. 1319 b 21 sq.). 

16. dpotws Sé kal émit tOv oinGy TodtTELdy, Sc. cracidfovow. 

17. ém «7.4. Here again we must supply cracidfovow. 

18. pépos te tis wodttelas. See note on 1297 b 37 and vol. i. 
p- 514, note. 

apxyv twa Kataorjoat, as for instance at Epidamnus a Boulé. 
Kingship is here treated as an dpyf, as inc. 10. 1313 4 5, 8. 

19. 4 dvehetv. So, in addition to Lysander and Pausanias, Empe- 
docles at Agrigentum 7é ray yAlov dporpa Karédvoe cvverras emt 
érn tpia (Diog. Laert. 8. 66). See also Plut. Reip. Gerend. Praec. 
c. Io (quoted on 1306 a 12) as to Ephialtes at Athens and 
Phormion at Elis. As to Lysander see note on 1271 a 21. In 
strictness his plan seems to have been to open the kingship to 
the best of the Spartans irrespectively of descent, but this change 
was equivalent to putting an end to the kingship of the Hera- 
cleidae (cp. Diod. 14. 13, dudmep emt rovrors meppovnpariopévos Stevoeiro 
Katahica thy Tov “Hpakdedav Bacidelav kai Kouny ek mavt@v SraptiaTev 
Toujoa: THY aipecw Tov Baovdéwv), and perhaps Aristotle here means 
no more than this by his phrase caraddoa: rv Baowdeiav, as to which 
cp. Xen. Ages. 1. 4. As to the question to what Pausanias Aris- 
totle here refers, see notes on 1333 b 34 and 1307a 3. Pausanias 
6 Baowreds is said in 4 (7). 14. 1333 b 32 sqq. to have tried to make 
himself master of his own State, and we know that Pausanias the 
victor of Plataea did so (7 (5). 7. 1307 a 2 sqq.). Is it likely that 
two men of the name of Pausanias plotted at Sparta at different 
times with the same end in view? 

21. kai év "EmSdpvw Sé%.7.A. Changes of a part of a constitu- 
tion would mostly occur where the partisans of the existing 
constitution were strong and offered a vigorous resistance to 
proposals of change. In a State torn by faction like Epidamnus 
this would be likely to be the case. 

22. avti yap tav puddpxev Boudhy emoinoay. For éroincay cp. 
6 (4). 12. 1297 a 8, ray rds dpiorokpatiKds BovAopévey moveiy Todireias, 
and see note on 1274b 7. This was of course a change in a 
democratic direction, for a Boulé was a democratic institution (6 (4). 
15. 1299b 32). The context implies that the ¢vAapyor were an 
element of inequality in the State, and that their exalted position 
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gave rise to a feeling in the minds of the citizens generally that they 
were unjustly dealt with. Gilbert (Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 236) conceives 
them to have been the heads of the three Dorian tribes and to have 
acted as a council to the single magistrate who managed the affairs 
of the State (1301 b 25). This is possible, but we know too little 
about Epidamnus to be sure of it. That the three Dorian tribes 
existed at Epidamnus is likely enough, for we find traces of one 
of them at all events in the mother-State, Corcyra (Gilbert, Gr. 
Staatsalt. 2. 236. 2). But it is not certain that they existed there, 
nor that, if they did, they were the only tribes, for at Calymna we 
find the three Dorian tribes co-existing with others (Gilbert, 2. 213). 
As we know neither how many tribes there were at Epidamnus 
nor whether each tribe had one or more ¢vAapxor at its head, we 
cannot tell how many in number the ¢vAapyoe were, but they were 
no doubt less numerous than the Boulé which took their place. 
As to Epidamnus see notes on 1290 b g and 13044 13. 

28. cis 3é thy HAralay x.7.d., ‘but it is still obligatory on the 
magistrates [alone] among the members of the privileged class to 
proceed to the Heliaea when an appointment to a magistracy is 
put to the vote, [which is an oligarchical arrangement].’ Géttling 
was apparently the first to interpret this passage aright. He says 
(p. 391), ‘sic intelligendus est locus aristotelicus: ex omnibus iis 
qui ad rempublicam accedere possunt non nisi magistratibus impe- 
ratur interesse comitiis cum creatur aliquis magistratus; ceteris 
civibus interesse licet quidem, at non imperatum est.’ Susemihl 
and Welldon take the passage substantially in the same way. 
Stahr, on the other hand, in his translation of 1860, takes trav ev ro 
moditeypare NOt as a partitive genitive after ris dpyds, but as in the 
genitive after ty» ndaiay (‘the Heliaea of the members of the 
privileged class’), and this is 2 possible view, though I prefer 
the other. To enforce the attendance of the magistrates exclu- 
sively at elections by the Heliaea was an oligarchical measure, 
because when one set of men were forced to be present and the 
rest were not, the probability was that those only would be present 
whose attendance was enforced, and that they would thus acquire 
a decisive voice in the election. The magistrates would, in fact, 
be almost placed in a position to name their successors in office. 
Plato in a similar spirit arranges in Laws 755 C and 756 A that the 
nomophylakes shall propose the generals and hipparchs to the 
assembly, though he allows any one to propose alternative names. 
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Some Greek States enforced the attendance of the rich exclusively 
at meetings of the assembly (6 (4). 13. 1297 a 17 sqq.); Epidamnus 
enforced the attendance of the magistrates exclusively at elections 
by the Heliaea. Compare Baunack, Die delphischen Inschriften, 
No. 2561. D 25 (in Collitz, Sammlung der gr. Dialekt-Inschriften), 
ali o a |Atav moidyrav px v a|rein, dmotetcdtw ddeddv, where the 
assembly of the members of the Delphic phratry of the Labyadae is 
referred to. Aristotle mentions the continued existence of this 
oligarchical feature of the constitution of Epidamnus, and of the 
other to which he refers in 25 sq., in order to show that democratic 
innovation there was confined to one point and that the consti- 
tution peréBadre xara pdpiov. The ndraia (i.e. the assembly) at Epi- 
damnus was probably called there ddala or adéa (see Liddell and 
Scott on these words), but Aristotle uses the Attic form. For eis 
ty natay Badige cp. Plut. Dion, c. 53, cal mparov pev cis cuvedprov 
mapakadovpevos ovk €BovdreTo Radice. 

25. ddcyapxixdy S€é Kat 6 dpxwv 6 els Hy ev TH TodtTEla TavTy. 
That the single supreme magistrate was an oligarchical feature, we 
see from 3. 10, 1281 a 32 sqq.and 7 (5). 10. 1310b 22 sq., though 
it is implied in 3. 16. 1287 a 4 sqq. that making one man kvpuov tis 
dcouxnoews, as at Epidamnus and Opus, was not an arrangement 
peculiar to oligarchies. The use of the word d:oiknows suggests that 
this great officer did not add military functions to his civil ones 
{see note on 1287a 6). Inc. 4. 1304a 16 it is implied that 
a plurality of magistrates existed at Epidamnus, at any rate at one 
time. A difficulty arises in connexion with 4, 26, for this magistracy 
is referred to in 3. 16. 1287 a 7 as actually existent, but too much 
need not be made of this discrepancy, for the office may have 
ceased to exist when the passage before us was written. II’ omit 
fv, but little weight attaches to these MSS. when they omit small 
words. 

26. travtaxod yap 81d 7d Gricov 4 odors’ ob phy (et) Tots dvicos 
imdpxet dvddoyov (di810s yap Baodela dvigos, édv 4 ev ivors). I add 
ei before rois dvicos, and translate, ‘for everywhere’ (i.e. both 
where those who stir civil discord seek to overthrow the constitution 
and where they stop short of this) ‘ civil discord arises on account 
of inequality, not however if unequals receive in proportion to the 
inequality subsisting between them (for a perpetual kingship [such 
as that which Lysander sought to abolish] is unequal [only] if it 
exists among equals).’ In other words, inequality of advantage 
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does not give rise to civil discord if those to whom it falls deserve 
the superiority of advantage which they enjoy. Compare 3. 9. 
1280 a 12, kai ro dycov Soxet Sixacov eivat, kai yap eotw, GAN ov maow 
Ga Tois avicos, 3. 16. 1287 a 10 sqq., and Eth. Nic. 5. 10. 1134 b 
3, ov yap véper mAr€ov TOU amdds ayabod aire, ei pn mpos avrov avadoyov 
éorw. Aristotle has in his memory in the passage before us Plato, 
Laws 757 A, rots yap dvious 7a ica doa yiyvour’ Gv, ei py Tvyxdvor 
Tov peérpov' dia yap auddrepa taira otdoewy ai moduretae mAnpodvras. 
Schneider (following Sepulveda, who has ‘ cum non’ in his transla- 
tion for od pyv, and Ramus, who has ‘ nisi’) reads of yy in place of 
ov pv, and is followed by Coray and Sus., but od un can be retained 
if we add ei before rois dvicuws. Welldon retains the reading of 
the MSS. and takes dvddoyor with rois dvicos, translating ‘not 
that inequality [in this sense] exists among people who are only 
proportionately unequal,’ but I cannot follow him in this. The 
thought that inequality is the source of oraots is derived from Solon 
(Plut. Solon, c. 14, povy ris adrod mepupepopevn mpdrepov eimdvros ws 7d 
twov méAenov od moet: Compare the proverb todrys puAdrns in Eth. 
Nic. 9. 8. 1168b 8 and elsewhere, and Plato, Rep. 547 A, Laws 
757 A). 

29. got Sé Sittdv 75 tgov. Aristotle here follows in the track of 
Plato, Laws 757 A sqq., and Isocr. Areop. § 21 sq. See Stallbaum 
on Laws 757 B. 

30. héyw Sé dprdue pev 7d mANOer 7 peyeber Tatts Kat toov, 
Cp. Plato, Laws 757 B, ri pérp@ tony xai orabu@ kat dpibpo 
(iodrnra). 

31. kar dgiav 82 75 7G ASyw. That which is equal according to 
desert is the proportionally equal, because in any just distribution 
between A and Z the share of A will be to the share of B as the 
desert of A is to the desert of B. See note on 1301 a 26. 

32. ofov bmepéxe. x.7.A. This is added not to prove that the 
equal according to desert is the proportionally equal, for that it 
does not do, but to illustrate by an example the difference between 
the proportionally equal and the arithmetically equal. The excess 
of four over two is proportionally equal to the excess of two over 
one, but not arithmetically equal to it, for what is arithmetically equal 
to the excess of two over one is the excess of three over two, not 
that of four over two. The proportion in which two stands to four 
is the same as that in which one stands to two, for two is the half 
of four and one is the half of two, 
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35. dpodoyoivres S€ «.7.4., ‘and though men agree that the 
absolutely just is that which is in accordance with desert, they 
differ’ etc. Cp. Eth. Nic. 5. 6. 11314 25, rd yap Sikatov év tais 
diavopais duodoyovot mavres kar’ aélay twa Seiv eivar, thy pévror aélav ov 
THY avTiv héyovor mavtes Umdpxew, GAN of pev SypoxpatiKol édevOepiar, of 
& dduyapxixoi shodrov, of & evyéverav, of & dpiorokparixot dpernv. Yet 
in 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 3 we read kat yap 16 Sikasov rd Snuorikdy rd icov 
€xew eott Kara dpiOuov adda pr Kar’ d&iay (cp. 1318 a 3 sqq.). See 
note on 1288a 22. For the contrast of épodoyeiy and duapépecba 
cp. 4 (7). 3. 13254 16 sq. 

36. xabdmep é€xOn mpdtepoy, in 1301 a 26 sqq. 

839. 81d kal pddvota x.7.X., “hence two constitutions especially 
come into being, democracy and oligarchy, for [only constitutions 
championed by a large number of supporters are likely to come 
into being, and] while high birth and virtue are found in few, the 
attributes on which democracy and oligarchy are based are found 
in a larger number.’ These attributes are wealth and poverty. 
Contrast the reasons given for the prevalence of democracy and 
oligarchy in 6 (4). 11. 1296a 22 sqq. For kat padora cp. Plato, 
Phaedo 61 D and Laws 773 C, quoted by Riddell in his Digest of 
Platonic Idioms, § 133 (Plato, Apol. p. 169 sq.). 

40. cdyévera yap kat dperh ev ddtyos. Cp. Theogn. 149 sq. 

2. edmopot Sé woddaxod. We expect evropor d€ Kal dropor moddaxod, 1302 a. 
but Aristotle does not add kai dopo, because the fact is obvious. 

75 S€ dmhds x.t.A. Cp. Plato, Laws 757 E, otra 89 xpnoréov 
dvaykaiws pev tov icornrow dppoir, ds 8 8 tT padiora én’ ddeytoros TH 
érépa, TH Ths TUxns Seopevy. We need not perhaps supply ryy modcreiay 
with rerdxOa: cp. c. 8. 1308 b 31 sqq. It follows that, if ordovs is 
to be avoided, the constitution must not only secure the citizens 
‘that which is equal,’ but must combine the two kinds of 
equality. It has hitherto been implied that democracy no less 
than oligarchy rests on a misconception of 16 kar’ d&iav icov 
(cp. 1301 a 25 sqq., b 35 sqq.), but now Aristotle implies that 
it rests on arithmetical equality, not on equality according to 
desert. Perhaps he regards its contention that those who are 
equal in one thing are wholly equal as tantamount to a demand 
for arithmetical equality. 

4, ovSepnia yap pdvipos éx TOY ToLvodTwY modiTeLdy, ‘for of consti- 
tutions of the sort we have mentioned’ (i.e. constitutions based on 
one of the two kinds of equality) ‘none is durable.’ For the use 
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of é« here, see Kiihner, Ausfiihrl. gr. Gramm., ed. 2, § 414. 5b, 
Anm. 4 (ed. Gerth, § 414. 5b, Anm. 5). Compare also its use in 
3. 3. 12764 16, ras ek ris ddtyapxias Kal THs Tupavvidos (mpafes), 
where, as in the passage before us, the simple genitive would have 
sufficed. 

5. todtou 8 airy «.1t.A. Cp. c. 4. 1303 b 28 sqq., and (with 
Camerarius, Interp. p. 177 sq.) Soph. Fragm. 747, 

épyov S€ mavros Hv tis apxnrar Kadas, 

kal Tas TeAeuTas eikds eoG ovTas exe 
(lines which are perhaps in Isocrates’ memory in De Pace §§ 101, 
108: cp., with Vict. <Cic., Epist, vad~At."10, 182-2, ut “aMmale 
posuimus initia, sic cetera sequentur): also Eurip. Herc. Fur. 
1152 Bothe (1261 Dindorf), 

Grav Sé kpymis py KataBdnOn yévous 

6p0as, avayxn Svotuxeiv Tovs exyédvovs, 
and Demosth. Olynth. 2. 10. Camerarius adds Eurip. Fragm., 32, 

kakns am apxns yiverat Tedos Kakér, 
and a line of Gregory of Nazianzus, 

apxis Kadijs KadAuctov etvac Kal Tédos, 
In 76 mparov cai ro ev apxh tpaprnpevor (cp. Isocr. De Pace $ ror, 
Tols MpaToLs TOV dpaptnudrav) the basing of the constitution exclu- 
sively on one kind of equality is referred to. 

8. Spws S€ «.7.d., ‘ but nevertheless,’ i.e. though both democracy 
and oligarchy are unsafe, as resting on one kind of equality only. 
It appears from c. 6. 1305 b 2 sqq. that oligarchy is exposed to 
a third sort of ordows besides the two mentioned here, when the 
privileged class does not include all the rich—to ordovs arising 
between the privileged and the excluded rich. The fact mentioned 
in 12 sqq. that ordow did not arise to any considerable extent 
within the demos is remarkable, for the interests of the peasants 
must often in ancient Greece, as in modern times, have been by no 
means the same as those of the artisans and labourers of the city 
(cp. Aristoph. Eccl. 431 sqq.). At Athens the trireme-oarsmen 
gained by war (see note on 1291 b 18) and the peasant-proprietors 
by peace. Did not oraovs arise within the demos when one part of 
it was of pure extraction and the other alien or semi-alien, or when 
the demos was composed of persons differing in race? Srdovs will 
also have arisen in democracies between rival demagogues and 
their followers. The fact that democracy is safer than oligarchy 
is differently accounted for in 6 (4). 11, 1296 a 13 sqq. 
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1. kai én, cp. Eth. Nic. 7. 12. 1152 b 24 (Bon. Ind. s.v. é). 

12. thy ddtyapxtay, ‘ the oligarchs,’ as in c. 6. 1305 a 39 sq. 

13. em S€ «1.4. Yet we are told in 8 (6). 6. 1320b 22 sqq. 
that the most moderate form of oligarchy is ctveyyus rf kadoupevy 
modreia, Are we to infer from the passage before us that the 
constitution in which the midway class is supreme is based on 
both kinds of equality? 

14. éyyutépw. For eyyurépw eivar cp. Plato, Apol. Socr. 30 A, 
HadAoy O€ Tois dotois, dom pov eyyuTépw éeoré yever, and Rep. 330E, 
Sorep on eyyutépo Sv Trav ekei. 

15. tv TovodtTwy Todtter@v, ‘of the constitutions of the kind we 
have mentioned.’ What constitutions are referred to? Sepulveda 
(p. 145 b) takes Aristotle to refer to the ‘ depravatae respublicae, seu 
quae ab optimo statu reipublicae deflexerunt,’ Sus.” (Note 1508 b) 
interprets the phrase in the same way, and it is not easy to see 
what else it can mean, though we might have expected it to bear 
the same meaning as in 5. Cp. Rhet. 1. 4.1360 a 23 sqq. 

17. wept tas mwoditelas may go either with ai peraBodai (cp. c. 7. C. 2. 
1307 b 24 sq.) or with yiyvovra (cp. c. 4. 1304b 17 sq.). Sus. and 
Welldon perhaps rightly take the words with ai peraBodai. 

ka0éhou mpatov, ‘first generally’ in constitutions as a whole 
(cp. c. 4. 1304 b 5 sqq., 17 Sq., and c. 7. 1307 b 2 sq.), afterwards 
in each constitution taken separately. 

18. tas dpxds kal Tas aitias attav. Cp. 34:sq., and see for the 
phrase Bon. Ind. 112 a 49 sqq. ' 

eiot 8} «.7t.A. We gather from what follows that it is not 
enough to cause ordovs and constitutional change that there should 
be a sense of injustice in men’s minds and advantages to be won; 
there must also be occasions calling that sense of injustice into 
activity (1302 a 34 sqq.). Special stress is laid on these occasions 
in Aristotle’s theory of constitutional change, as we have it in the 
Book before us, and if we study cc. 8 and 9g, the chapters in which 
the means of preserving constitutions are described, we shall see 
that Aristotle’s counsels are mainly directed to preventing the rise 
of these occasions of evil. He perhaps rates rather too highly the 
share of these ‘occasions’ in causing constitutional change. 

19. &s Svoprotéov Kab’ attas TéTw mpOtov, ‘which we must mark 
out each by itself first of all in outline.’ 

20. Set yap AaPeiv x.7r.A. See vol. i. p. 523, note 1, where it 
has been already shown that a similar classification is employed in 
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the Rhetoric (1. 10. 1368b 27): compare also Eth. Nic. 7. 4. 
1146b 15 sqq. 

21. tOv TwokiTiKGy Tapaxay Kal Tav mpds GAAHAOUS aTdgewy. Tay 
moXriKav Tapaxav, because there are such things as rapayai between 
members of the same family or between States (Thuc. 5. 25, kat 
ev6is GXn tapaxy Kabiocrato trav Evppdxov mpos tHv Aakedaipova). The 
rapaxai here referred to are between citizens of the same State. 
For the conjunction of rapayai and ordoess, cp. Isocr. Philip. § 107, 
of pev yap €v Tais atTav médeot oTaceELs Kal Tapaxas Kal opayas EuroLodvTES 
exta@vto Thy Tysny tavtnv, and Diod. 15. 40. I, pera yap thy avyxwpn- 
beicay trois Spots adrovouiay ai médets evermumtov eis Tapaxas peyddas kal 
ardoes. Tapaxyn implies strife, but not necessarily actual fighting ; 
it is coupled with éps in Demosth. De Cor. c. 18, ddAd tis fv axpiros 
kat Tapa TovToLs Kal mapa Tois GAAows Gracw Epis kai tapayn. It is a more 
general word than ordow: thus in Hdt. 4. 162 the recourse of 
Arcesilaus of Cyrene to ordois is an incident of the ody rapayy 
Tepl TOV Tier. 

24, mepi fs 7dy Tuyxdvopey eipyKdtes, in c. I. 1301 a 33 Sqq. 
and 1301 b 35 sqq. 

28. todtwy, i.e. equality and inequality. 

29. éddtrous, ‘smaller,’ opposed to peifous: cp. Alex. KuBeprqrns, 
Fragm. 1 (Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 3. 434), 

@omep emi trav Biov dS€ rovs pev 7) TUX 
Nuav peyddors mpocevere Tos 8 edattoow, 

31. wept dy 3€ oracrdfouow x.t.A., in other words ra réAn (c. Io. 
1311 a 28), Thucydides had said much the same thing (3. 82. 16, 
navtwy © avtay airiov apxn 7 dia mreovekiav kai gidotimiav, which is 
perhaps present to Aristotle’s memory in Pol. 2. 9. 1271 a 16 sqq.: 
cp. Thuc. 1. 76. 2, odras otf jets Oavpacrov ovdev rerrounxaper 088 dd Tot 
avOpwreiov tpdrov, ei dpynv te SSoperny eSeEdpeba, kai tadTny pt) dveipev 
ind Tay peyiotay viknOévres, Tysns Kat Séous Kat adpedetas). Plato also 
implies in Rep. 464 D sq. that one of the causes of ordous is ypnud- 
rev xtpots, Phaleas had held (2. 7. 1266a 38 sqq.) that ordows 
arises exclusively in connexion with property, and especially, it 
would seem, landed property, for he meddled with nothing else 
(2. 7. 1267 b 9 sqq.), and hence had gain or the avoidance of 
loss as its object and had nothing to do with honour (2. 7. 1266 b 
38 sqq.). 

32. xal yap driptav pedyovtes «7.4. So at Epidamnus (c. 4. 
1304 a 13 sqq.) and at Heracleia and Thebes (c. 6. 1306 a 
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36 sqq.). ‘C. etiam Caesar dicebat se civile bellum movisse ut 
ignominiam a se depelleret, quod quasi concedit M. Cicero, cum 
Q. Ligarium defenderet’ (c. 6. 18), ‘refellit autem ac falsum esse 
docet in epistola quadam ad Atticum’ (7. 11. 1) ‘his verbis, Atque 
omnia se facere ait dignitatis causa, qui ne umbram quidem 10d 
kadov vidit unquam’ (Vict., who slightly alters the passage). 

33. i bmép abtav % tov dito. Cp.c. 11. 1315a 27 sq. The 
preposition is not repeated before ray didwy: cp. c. 10. 1311 a 29, 
b 25 sq., and 4 (7). 11. 1330b 31. 

34. ai 8 aitia: kal dpyat tay kwhoewy «1.4. Bonitz (Ind. 392 b 
II sqq.) appears to supply rijs wodcreias with rev Kuwyoewv, and he may 
well be right, for though Stahr and Sus. translate ‘ Beweeungen ’ 
(‘movements’), and Polybius uses «ivnows in this sense (3. 4. 12: 
3. 5. 1), I do not notice that Aristotle does so elsewhere. Vict. 
explains réyv xuwnoewy ‘motuum animi,’ but this can hardly be the 
meaning of the word here. It is implied in 22 sqq. that a sense of 
injustice is broadly the cause of the mental state which prompts to 
revolution, but now we study the causes of revolution more in 
detail, and the detailed study of them discloses that a sense of 
injustice is not always present in the minds of those who aim at 
constitutional change. For men may be stirred to aim at constitu- 
tional change by witnessing the deserved enjoyment by others of 
a superior degree of profit or honour, or, in other words, under 
circumstances which leave no room for a sense of injustice in their 
minds. Nor do the circumstances under which constitutional 
change is said to occur in c. 3. 1303 a 13-25 seem to be connected 
with a sense of injustice. With the account here given of the causes 
of ordovs and constitutional change compare the view of Ephorus 
(ap. Strab. p. 480, Fragm. 64 in Miiller, Fragm. Hist. Gr. 1. 249: 
cp. Cic. Pro Rosc. Amerin, 27. 75), who holds that é:yooragia arises 
dia TAcovekiav Kal rpvpyv, Which cause POdvos vBpis and picos, so that 
the best means the lawgiver has of preventing d:yooracia is to compel 
the citizens to lead a temperate and frugal life. The Cynic Crates 
seems to have taken a similar view (Plut. De tuenda sanitate 
praecepta, c. 7: see Wyttenbach’s note on 125 E), but Aristotle 
agrees with Ephorus only in part; he holds, indeed, that $6dvos 
and dps are potent causes of ordows, but he does not think that 
the prevention of luxurious living will do much to prevent it, nor 
would he say that P6dvos %8pis and pisos are its only causes: it may 
arise, for instance, when none of these things are present, but only 
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imepoxf or avEnow mapa 7d dvddoyov. It should be noticed that of 
the seven causes enumerated by Aristotle the first four affect those 
who are depressed in the political scale and the three others those 
who are exalted. Revolution as often proceeds from those who 
‘wax fat’ as from those who are in the opposite case. The order 
in which the causes are enumerated here (vB8pis, pdBos, imepoyn, 
karappdvnots «.7.A.) agrees with the order in which the causes of 
attacks on monarchies are enumerated in c. 10. 1311 a 31-1312 a 
39 (UBpis, PdBos, karappdrnors, prroripia). The list of causes of 
ordois and constitutional change here given seems incomplete. 
Other causes besides the seven or eleven here mentioned appear 
to disclose themselves when Aristotle proceeds in cc. 5-7 to deal 
with each constitution separately. The overthrow of oligarchies, 
for instance, by the demagogy of some of the oligarchs (c. 6. 1305 b 
22 sqq.) or by spendthrift and ruined oligarchs (c. 6. 1305 b 39 
sqq.) cannot easily be brought under any of the eleven heads. 

37. got. 8 Gs mAeElous, i.e. if we count in the four additional 
causes mentioned in 1302 b 3 sqq: ‘Nam septem sunt quae magis 
per se iram et seditionem movent, alia vero, ut negligentia.. 
magis ex accidenti ’ (Sepulveda). 

dv Svo pév k.t.A. Mey is here displaced, as occasionally elsewhere 
(see notes on 1259 b 15 and 1268 b 12); it qualifies radrd. Supply 
tavtad With aoutrws: see note on 1257b 35. 

38. 81d Képdos yap kal Bid Tyshy kK. T.A. Cp. 2. 7.1266 b 38 sqq. 
and 7 (5). 8. 1308 b 30 sq. 

40. mpdtepor, in 31 sqq. 


oF 


2. ett 1d UBpuv, sc. mapoEivorvrar mpos addndovs. 

3. étt 8é GAdov tpd7ov «.7.A. Here again we must supply mapofv- 
vovra mpos dAdjAovs. Hence it would seem that the four causes now 
named by Aristotle may produce ordows, though we learn in 1303 a 
13 sqq. that they do not always do so. I do not agree with Vict., 
therefore, when he explains @Adov rpémov ‘alio pacto, id est sine 
dissensionibus et armis’ (he is followed in this by Giph., p. 539): 
Aristotle’s meaning seems rather to be that we have now to do 
with causes of a more remote kind and acting less directly, due to 
the action or default of the authorities of the State (see Sepulveda, 
quoted above on 1302 a 37). 

5. 8 dvopordrqta. This cause is dealt with in 1303 a 25 sqq. 
Compare Oecon. I. 4. 1344 a 18, ai yap dvopodrntes rOv ROSY HKoTa 
grixdy. Democritus had long before said that his atoms were in 
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a state of ordovs because of their unlikeness (Aristot. Fragm. 202. 
1514 b 18, oracidew dé kai pépecOa ev rH kevO Sid te Thy dvopodrynta 
kat Tas Gas ras eipnévas Siaopads), and Plato (Rep. 547 A), speaking 
Of dvopoudrns Kal dvopadia dvdppoortos, Says, a yevdpeva, ob dv eyyévnrat, 
det rixrer médepov Kal €xyOpay, 

6. Ts aitia, SC. oTdoews, CP. II. 

bBpiLovtwv te yap K.t.A. Cp. c. 8. 1308b 31sqq. The subject 
of cracidgover is ‘the citizens.’ Aristotle probably has before him 
Theogn. 43-52. “YSpus and maAcovegia are often mentioned in con- 
junction (c. 7.1307 a 20: Aeschin. c. Ctes.c. 94: Polyb. 1. 81. 10). 
’Aduxia is said to be the offspring of %8pus in Plato, Laws 691 C (cp. 
713 C, UBpews te kal ddicias, and 775 D). It was by the dBps and 
mheoveEia Of the leading men of Agrigentum that Empedocles was 
roused to action (Plut. Adv. Colot. c. 32, "Eumedoxdijs 5¢ rovs te mpw- 
Tous TY TodtTay UBpiCovras Kai Siahopodvvras Ta Kowd e&eheyEas k.T.A.: 
Diog. Laert. 8. 64). Cp. also Solon, Fragm. 4. 37, 

evOuver d€ Sixas oxodtas tmepnpava tr epya 
mpavvet, 
and ’A@. Tod. c. 5 sub fin., cal év apxyn tis edeyeias Sedoixevar pyolv 
(6 SdArov) 
tv te [rapyup |iav thy O imepnpaviar, 
&s dua raira tis éxOpas evectala|ns. As to ray ev tais dpxais, see 
note on 1303 b 22. 

9. 4 Sé wreovetia yiverar Ste pev amd Tv idiwv, dre S€ awd Ta 
kowav. Depredations by magistrates on public property were 
probably more frequent than on private—-we hear of them at 
Apollonia on the Euxine in c. 6. r306a 7, and Aristotle makes 
special provision against them in c, 8. r308 b 31 sqq.—but depreda- 
tions by magistrates in oligarchies on the property of the many 
seem to be referred to in 8 (6). 4. 1318 b 19'sq. 

1l. kal yap atrol dripaLdpevor Kai Gddous dSpvtes Tiwpevous 
otacidtoucw. Aristotle remembers the case of Lysander (see c. 7. 
1306 b 31 sqq.). Compare also the conspiracy of wealthy Athenians 
just before the battle of Plataea (Plut. Aristid. c. 13, dvdpes && oikov 
emipavay Kai xpnpdtav peyddov révytes bmd Tod mod€you yeyovdres Kat 
nacav dua to mAovT@ thy ev TH mddet Svvayw adtav Kai dSdEav oixouevny 
dparres, éTepav Tiwwpévoy Kal apxdvToy, ... cvvwpdcayTo KaTahvoew Tov 
Sjpov). : 

12. tadra $€ x.t.A. Tatra, ‘this honouring and dishonouring.’ 
There is perhaps here a reminiscence of Hippias of Elis, Fragm. 13 
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(Miiller, Fragm. Hist. Gr. 2. 62), ‘Immias déyer dv0 eivat POdvous, Tov 
pev Sixaor, dtav tis Tois Kakois POovA Tysrwpeévors, Tov dé Gdikov, Grav Tois 
ayabois. For xara thy agiay, not Kar’ agiav, cp. 8 (6). 6. 1321 a 2 sq. 

15. 80 Grepoxiy 8€ k.7.A., SC. cracidfovcw. We read of the trepoxn 
of Themistocles at Athens in Diod. 11. 54. 5 (cp. Demosth. c. 
Aristocr. C. 205, ékeivor Oeyicrokdéa AaBdyres peifov airav a€ivvra 
ppove e&nracav &k ths Téews Kal pndicpov Katéyvwoav) ; we read also 
of Theron before he became tyrant of Agrigentum in Diod. ro. 
27. 3, Ott Onpwv 6 ’Axporyavtivos yéver kai movT@ kal TH mpds TO TAIGos 
piravOperia moAv mpveixyev ov pdvov Tay TodtTOY, GAAG kal TavTwY TOY 
SuxeAtorav, Compare Eurip. Phoeniss. 650 Bothe (703 Dindorf), 

nkovoa peilov airov 7 OnBas dpoveiv, 

knoe Tt “Adpdorou kal orpat@ temo.Ocra, 
Justin, 21. 4. I, opes suas, quibus vires reipublicae superabat, and 
Aeschin. c. Ctes. c. 235, od péuvno® ore ovdels mamore énéGeto 
mporepov Snuov Katadice, mpl adv peifov trav Stxacrnpiov icxvon ; 
MetCov f} kara Thy méhw kal Thy Sivapw Tod wodrevparos, ‘ great Out of 
proportion to the State and to the power of its supreme authority.’ 
It appears, however, from c. 6. 1305 b 39 sqq. that not only over- 
powerful men but also men of ruined fortunes sought to make 
themselves tyrants. 

17. povapxia % Suvacteia. The former, if this superiority of 
power is possessed by one man; the latter, if by more than one. 
Cp. c. 6. 1306 a 22 sqq. and Plato, Gorg. 492 B, dpxny riva 9} rupavida 
7 Suvacreiav. For povapxia, which is here apparently =rupavvis, cp. 
©. Oni gr zat: 

18. 816 éviaxod k.t.A. See note on 1284a 17. The ostracism 
seems to have been not unknown to the laws even of the oligarchy 
of Berne. ‘If the influence of a citizen had increased so much, 
owing to benefits conferred by him on the people, that in the 
opinion of the Council or a majority of the Council it threatened 
to be injurious to the State, he was to absent himself from the city 
for five years and to pay a fine of ten pounds. An ostracism, in 
fact, in optima forma’ (Geiser, Gesch. der bernischen Verfassung 
von IIQI-I471, Pp. 31). 

19. katrou BéAtvov x.7.A. Compare the saying of Pittacus quoted 
in the note on 1308 a 33. For rogodrov brepexovres (not oi rocovrov 
bmepéxovres) see Kiihner, Ausfiihrl. gr. Gramm., ed. 2, § 462. 1. 

21. of re HBuxnkdres, SeBtdtes ph SGor Sixyv. Cp. Cic. pro Sest. 46. 
99, etenim in tanto civium numero magna multitudo est eorum qui 
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aut propter metum poenae peccatorum suorum conscii novos motus 
conversionesque reipublicae quaerant, aut etc. To this category 
belong the five wealthy men brought to trial at Corcyra (Thuc. 3. 
7°. 5 sqq.), Hanno at Carthage in his alleged second attempt to 
make himself tyrant (Justin, 21. 4. 6), and the friends of Catiline 
at Rome (Sallust, De Coniur. Catil. c. 14, referred to by Giph.). 
Hence too the support given to the designs of Peisistratus by 
persons who claimed to be citizens of Athens without being of pure 
Athenian extraction (’A@. Tod. c. 13. 1. 22 sqq.), and, if we could 
trust ’A@. IIod. c. 25. 1. 11 sqq., the intrigue of Themistocles against 
the Council of the Areopagus. 

22. Kat ot péhdovtes adixetoOar «.7.A. For an instance of this at 
Argos see Diod. 15. 58. 1. We see from c. 5. 1305 a 5 sqq. that 
a period during which the rich were plied with calumnious accusa- 
tions often preceded that in which actual wrong was done to them, 
and no doubt they frequently took up arms during the period in 
which there was only a menace of future wrong. ‘Eadem causa 
et Caesarem concitavit et impulit, metuentem ne dimisso exercitu 
privatus, Romam et domum reversus, a potentissimis inimicis 
opprimeretur’ (Giph.). But Caesar had more genuine reasons than 
this for the course which he took. 

23. év ‘Pé8w. Cp. 32 sq. and c. 5. 1304b 27s8qq. The three 
passages probably refer to the same combination of the notables 
against the demos, though it would seem from 1304 b 27 sqq. that 
the notables were driven to combine not by the dread of wrong, 
but by actual experience of wrong, the action of the demagogues 
being such as to expose them to the lawsuits briefly referred to in 
the passage before us, and it would also seem from 1302 b 32 sq. 
that they were encouraged to combine by a feeling of contempt for 
the disorderliness of the democracy. Susemihl is probably right in 
taking the revolution of B.c. 390 to be referred to, though Schafer 
(Demosthenes, 1. 427), followed by Gilbert (Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 175), 
believes Aristotle to refer to the substitution of an oligarchy for 
a democracy in B.c. 357 (Demosth. De Rhod. Libert. cc. 14, 19), 
when Rhodes revolted from Athens at the commencement of the 
Social War. We find, in fact, that Diodorus in describing the 
revolution of B.c. 390 uses the same expression as Aristotle does 
in 33, where he speaks of 4 émavdoracrs (Diod. 14. 97, of Naxwvifovres 
trav ‘Podioy éravacravres TS Sno Tos Ta Tdv ’AOnvaiwv ppovodyras €&é- 
Badov éx tis médews). It is true that, as Susemihl points out (Sus.’, 
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Note 1511), Xenophon (Hell. 4. 8. 20-24) represents this revolution 
as effected not by the Laconizing party at Rhodes, as does Diodorus, 
but by an intervention of the Spartan Teleutias at the head of 
a fleet after the failure and exile of the Rhodians who were opposed 
to the democracy; this, however, only shows that Aristotle’s version 
of the transaction agrees with that of the authority followed by 
Diodorus, and not with that of Xenophon. 

25. kat oracidfouct kat émtiBevrar. The two words are con- 
joined in 2. 7.1267 a 41 also. Td oracidgew does not necessarily 
involve 16 émrideoOa (see note on 1301 a 39). 

26. év te tals é\tyapxiats, Otay wAElous Gow of ph petéxovTes TIS 
mwodttetas. We might infer from 6 (4). 5. 1292 a 39Sqq., where we 
are told that even in the first and most moderate form of oligarchy 
the poor, though more numerous than the rich, do not share in the 
offices, that in all forms of oligarchy those who do not share in 
the constitution are more numerous than those who do, but it is 
implied in 3. 8. 1280a 1 sqq. that there were oligarchies in which 
this was not the case. 

28. xatappovycartes, aS in c. 7. 1307 b g (cp. c. 11. 1314 b 32, 
Oavpacwow). We have xarappovoiytes in C. 10, 1312 a 10, 5 Sq., 
and xarappovéy in 1312 a 12. 

Tis dtagias. Some light is thrown on what is meant by this 
word by Plut. Quaest. Gr. c. 59, of pev ody Meyapets O¢ dragéiay rips 
moAtrelas NMéAnoav Tov adiKnpaTos. 

29. ofov kal év OnBats peta thy év Oivoputors pdyny KaKds 
modutevopever 1 Sypoxpatia Siep9dpn. The wording of this passage 
is ambiguous, and we cannot be sure that we are right in inferring 
from it that the democracy the existence of which at Thebes after 
the battle of Oenophyta it clearly implies dated from that battle, 
and did not exist before it, for Aristotle may only mean that the 
maladministration of the democracy began then, but it is likely 
enough that this was the case. Nor do we learn from the passage 
when the democracy was overthrown, but its fall probably did not 
occur till after the Athenian defeat at Coroneia (Thuc. 1.113). The 
course of events in Boeotia after the battle of Oenophyta is disputed 
and obscure. Busolt’s view on the subject, whether it is correct or 
not, may be gathered from Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 3. 1. 320. 3. He 
places the battle of Oenophyta in B.c. 457 (ed. 2, 3. 1. 258. 1) and 
that of Coroneia in B.c. 447 (ibid. p. 422. 1). 


30. kai 1 Meyapéwy 8° dragiay Kal dvapxlay ArmPévtwv. Supply 
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Snpoxparia SvepOdpy. Cp. Plut. Quaest. Gr. c. 59, “ mdbev &v Meydpors 
yevos duakoxydorGv 5” esi ths dkohdorov Sypokparias, 4} Kal Thy madwroklay 
emcinae Kat TH iepoovdiay, emopevero Oewpia Tedomovynciov eis Aehovs 
dua ts Meyapexhs. This Oewpia was maltreated by certain Megarians, 
and then the narrative proceeds, of pév ody Meyapeis de’ dragiav ris 
moXtrelas nuednoay Tod adixjpatos «.t.A. It seems likely that #rrnOévrav 
in the passage before us refers to the victory won by the returning 
oligarchical exiles over the commons of Megara (see note on 
1300a 17), but this is not absolutely certain. As Richards points 
out, 7rrnévrey may refer, as in 1303 a 4, to a victory won over the 
Megarians by a foreign foe. 

31. kai év Zupaxodcars mpd Tis Féhkwvos tupayvidos, kal év ‘Pd8w 6 
Simos mpd THs éwavaotdcews. It is not certain what should be 
supplied after év Supaxovoas and after 6 dipos, but I incline to think 
that we should supply in the former place ‘the democracy aroused 
contempt by disorderliness’ and in the latter ‘aroused contempt in 
a similar way.’ I take 6 djy0s here to mean ‘the commons,’ not 
‘the democracy’; it was against the commons that the insurrection 
of the notables was directed (see Diod. 14. 97, quoted above on 
23). Some supply % dnpoxparia duepOdpn after év Supaxovoas and 
SiePOdpy after 6 djyos, but I cannot think that this is right, for the 
democracy was overthrown at Syracuse dy, and not defore, the advent 
of Gelon as tyrant, and at Rhodes 4y, and not defore, the insurrection 
against it. As to Syracuse, see Freeman, Sicily, 2. 126, and Busolt, 
Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 2. 785. The demos of Syracuse had recently put 
an end to the oligarchy of the Gamori and expelled them from the 
city with the help of the serfs who tilled the soil of the State. Both 
demos and serfs were probably to a large extent of Sicel origin, 
and it is likely enough that a demos of this kind, intoxicated by its 
triumph, would be disorderly and undisciplined. As to Rhodes see 
above on 23. 

34. donep yap copa «.t.A. Bonitz (Ind. 122b 17) compares 
De Gen. An. 4. 3. 768b 27, ti pév yap Kparoty (sc. ro merrépevor) Ti 
de od Kparodv rovet moddpoppov Td GuviaTduevor, oioy eri Tay dOAntav 
ovpBaiver did tiv morvpayiav’ Sia mdAHOos yap tpopys ov dvvapévns rhs 
pioews kpateivy, dor’ dvddoyov afew Kai diapévery dpoiav tHv popdny, 
dddoia yiverar Ta pépyn, Kat oxeddv eviod odrws Gore pndev eouxévae TO 
mpdrepov, mapamAnovoy d€ TovT@ Kal Td vdonpa 7d KahovpEvoy GaTUpLay® 
kal yap ev rovT@ Sia pevparos 7) wvevpatos dmértov TAAOos, cis pdpia Tod 


a , \ , , \ s 
mporwmou TapepteoovTos, [rod (gov] Kat carvpoy gaivera rd mpdowror, 
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and De Gen. et Corr. 1. 5. 321 b 28sqq. Compare also Dio Chrys. 
Or. 17. 470R. In the passage before us we must supply 76 capa 
before avédverOa (35), with Pciperac (36), and with peraBddrAox (38) 
and avédvoro (39). We gather from what Aristotle says that a whole 
consisting of parts, for instance a body or a State, must grow in such 
a way as to preserve a certain proportion or symmetry between its 
parts, otherwise it will be destroyed and may even change into 
a wholly different entity. Iam not aware that Aristotle anywhere 
formulates this doctrine as clearly as he does here, but we trace 
some approach to it in Phys. 1. 5. 188 b 12sqq., where he tells us 
that 76 nppoopevoy pbciperat eis dvuppooriav, and in Fragm. 41. 1482a6 
(compared by Bonitz, Ind. 744 a 45), 17 dppovia rod caparos <vaytiov 
éotiv 7 avappootia Tod Gapatos, dvappooria S€ Tov euyixou caHpatos vdcos 
kal daoGévera kai aioxos. An overgreat increase of a part, indeed, is 
fatal to the identity not only of the whole of which it is a part, but 
also of the part itself (c. 9. 1309 b 27 sqq.). 

88. éviore 8€ «.7.4. This would happen if, for instance, the 
human foot not only grew to be out of proportion to the body in 
size, but also underwent a disproportionate qualitative increase, e. g. 
in hardness, so that flesh and muscle stiffened into horn, and the 
foot became a hoof. Changes not unlike this were thought to 
occur in certain diseases, such as satyriasis (see above on 34), 
leontiasis, and elephantiasis, which were held to cause the human 
form to approach that of the satyr, the lion, or the elephant. See 
a paper by F. E. Hoggan, M.D., on the Leper Terra-Cotta of 
Athens in the Journal of Hellenic Studies, 13. 101, where ‘the 
leonine aspect characteristic of leprosy’ is mentioned. 

40. ottw Kat médts x.t.A. Aristotle does not directly tell us 
anywhere how he proposes to prevent the disproportionate increase 
of a part of the State, but we can see from passages like c. 8. 
1309 a 20-26 and 8 (6). 5. 1320a 29-b 16 how he would combat 
an increase of the poor. The measures suggested in c. 8. r309a 
20-26 would also serve to some extent to prevent a disproportionate 
increase in the numbers of the rich. 

1. ofov 73 Tv dardpwv TAAQOS ev Tats SypoKpatias Kal moditElats. 
That a too great excess of poor is fatal to democracies, we have 
seen in 6 (4). 11. 1296a 16sqq. But why are democracies and 
polities mentioned alone? That the numbers of the poor may 
increase in oligarchies, we see, if we needed to be told it, from 
c. 12, 1316b rosqq. But Aristotle would probably say that in 
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oligarchies the poor are not a part of the State (6 (4). 5. 1292a 
39 sqq.), and that in them an increase of the poor would not be an 
increase of a part of the State. As to the use in the Seventh (old 
Fifth) Book of the term ‘parts of the State’ see vol. i. p. 567. The 
change to which Aristotle refers may have occurred in recent times 
among ourselves, for I read in the Zzmes, April 7, 1899, that ‘ what 
is certain is that the wage-earning class [in Great Britain] has 
greatly added to its numbers—probably out of all proportion to the 
increase in other classes of the community—during the past thirty 
years.’ 

38. oupBaiver 8 eviote TodTo kal 81a TUXas, ‘and this’ (i.e. a change 
of constitution arising from the disproportionate increase of a part 
of the State) ‘happens occasionally by reason of accidents also,’ as 
well as in consequence of insensible or unnoticed growth. The riyac 
referred to would not escape notice: cp. c. 6.1306b 14sqq. The 
Athenian Stranger in Laws 708 E is tempted to say és ovdeis more 
avOparav ovdév vopoberet, tuxat Sé kai Evpopal marroia mimrovea mavroiws 
vopoberovct Ta TavTa npiv. . 

oiov év Tdpayte K.t.A. “Hrrnéévrwy, sc. trav Tapavtiver (cp. 8, drv- 
Xovvrwv meCj, SC. Tov "AOnvaiov). As to the meaning of ray MydiKav 
see note on 1341a 28. This great defeat is placed by Diod. 11. 52 
in B.c. 473: see also Hdt. 7. 170 and Busolt, Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 2. 
805 sq. ‘Ut contigit post Sembachiam cladem, qua Helvetiorum 
qui montes accolunt nobilitas paene tota occubuit; ceteri ferre 
liberum exilium quam plebis direptionibus et contumeliis patere 
maluerunt’ (Bodinus, De Republica, p. 235). 

6. kal év "Apyet «.7.A., ‘and at Argos, those [who perished] on 
the seventh day of the month having been put to death by Cleomenes 
the Laconian, they were compelled to receive into the citizen-body 
some of the serfs.’ That of ev r7 €88éun most probably means ‘ those 
who perished on the seventh day of the month’ appears from Plut. 
De Mulierum Virtutibus, ¢. 4, where we read as to the victory of 
Cleomenes, rij dé paxnv of pév EBddun Aéyovow iorapévov pnvds, of S€ 
voupnvia yevecba x.r.A. The first and seventh days of the month 
were sacred at Athens to Apollo (see C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant. 2. 
§ 44. 5), and probably at other places also, and there was evidently 
a tradition at Argos that the battle occurred on a day sacred to 
Apollo, though some thought that it occurred on the first and others 
(with whom Aristotle agrees) on the seventh. For év rh €Bdduy cp. 
Lucian, Pseudolog. c. 16, 6 d€ €Bddpqy (sc. rivd etmev), Sri, domep of 
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maides ev rais éBddpais, Kakeivos év rais éxkAnoias Erare kat SieyéeAa Kat 
madidy émoteiro thy omovdyy tod Snuov. The first and seventh days 
of the month were days on which Apollo was specially honoured 
at Sparta (Hdt. 6. 57), and the victory was no doubt attributed to 
aid rendered by Apollo, which would evoke all the more gratitude 
in the minds of the Spartans because Apollo was also one of the 
chief gods of Argos (Paus. 2. 19. 3: 2. 24. 1). Apollo was 
believed to have been born on the seventh of the month (Preller, 
Gr. Mythologie, 1. 187) and was therefore called <Bdopayevns (Plut. 
Sympos. 8. 1. 2), and it was remembered of Plato and Carneades 
that they were born, like Apollo, on the seventh (Plut. ibid.). See 
as to the seventh day of the month Leutsch and Schneidewin, 
Paroem. Gr. 2. 410 (59h). Vict. remarks, ‘est autem obscurum 
quid hic valeat illud auctoris réy év rj éBddun: a diversis sane inter- 
pretibus longe aliter acceptum est, cum quidam ipsorum putarint 
tempus ostendere, et ipsum infaustum, alii vero locum. Ego facile 
crederem ordinem quendam certum in ea republica significare.’ 
Welldon accordingly translates ‘the members of the seventh order, 
It is conceivable that @vAj or some such word should be supplied, 
and not mpépa, for we read ev révm €8dédum in an inscription of 
Tenos, a city divided into révo. (Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 207. 2), 
but on the whole I prefer to supply jépa, at any rate till we are 
in possession of some fresh data on the subject. Cleomenes is 
distinguished as 6 Adxwy because there were other well known 
persons of the name, for instance the nomarch of the Arabian nome 
of Egypt under Alexander. Tév meptoixwy twds, ‘some of the serfs,’ 
for this is the sense in which the word zepioxo. seems always to be 
used by Aristotle. Herodotus speaks of them as Soda (6. 83,”Apyos 
d€ dvdpav €xnpoOn ott, Sate of Soddvt aitéwy ~oxov mdvra Ta TpHypara, 
pxovres te Kai Suérovres és & émnBnoay of rv arodouevwy waides). It 
would seem that the serfs admitted to citizenship became the masters 
of the State. Plutarch, indeed (De Mul. Virt. c. 4), claims that the 
persons admitted to citizenship were not slaves, but Perioeci, using 
the word apparently in the sense in which we use it of the Lacedae- 
monian Perioeci, and it is of Perioeci of this kind that Gilbert 
(Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 75. 2) and Sus, (Note 1518) understand Aristotle 
to speak, but the word does not appear to be used in this sense by 
Aristotle. 

8. kai év “A@jvats «.7.X., ‘and at Athens owing to reverses by 
land the upper class came to be less numerous than before, because 
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during the Laconian War service in the army fell on citizens taken 
from the service-list [and not on mercenaries].’ In Aristotle’s day 
the citizens were apt to leave service in the hoplite force to 
mercenaries (Demosth. Olynth. 3. 30). Karddoyot were kept at 
Athens of citizens who served in the cavalry (’A@. Hod. c. 49. 
1. 8 sqq. with Sandys’ note), of citizens liable to serve as hoplites 
(including only the three higher property-classes, and not the Thetes, 
Thuc. 6. 43), and apparently also of trireme-oarsmen (Demosth. 
Or. 50. in Polycl. cc. 6, 16). It is to the two former lists, and 
especially to the second of them, that Aristotle here refers. This 
list included all Athenian citizens from eighteen to sixty years of 
age belonging to the three higher property-classes, except presuma- 
bly those who rendered cavalry service (see Gilbert, Constitutional 
Antiquities of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 315). A similar 
catalogue of of év jAucia seems to have been kept at Syracuse (Plut. 
Nic. c. 14): as to the cities of Boeotia see Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 
2. 58sq. The phrase é« xaradédyov otpatreverOa occurs in Xen. 
Mem. 3. 4. 1, and we read in ’A@. Tod. c. 26, tis yap orparetas -yryvo- 
pers év trois téTe xpovois ex kataddyov. In the last-named passage 
a diminution in the number of of émetkeis Kat rod Syuou Kal Tdy evTdpav 
is said to have occurred in the time of Cimon owing to 16 orpatev- 
eoOat ék karaddyov, whereas in the passage before us Aristotle speaks 
of the yrapipor ‘becoming fewer from the same cause during the 
Peloponnesian War. Isocrates in De Pace, § 86 sqq. traces losses 
extending over the whole period of the first Athenian Empire end- 
ing in the disappearance of many ancient families at Athens (§ 88 : 
cp. Diod. 13.97. 1). That the rich became fewer at Athens towards 
the close of the Peloponnesian War is evident from the fact that 
the task of equipping a trireme was then for the first time allowed 
to be divided between two trierarchs (Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of Sparta 
and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 370). The Chorégia for tragedy and 
comedy was also then allowed to be divided between two citizens 
(Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 404: Gilbert, ibid. p. 359). Aristotle does 
not say that a change of constitution resulted at Athens, but he may 
have thought that the constitution became more democratic in con- 
sequence of these losses. 

10. 6d tov Aakwvixdy médepov. For tad Eucken (Praeposi- 
tionen, p. 74) compares c. 7. 1306b 38. For rév Aaxwuxdy médepov 
in the sense of the Peloponnesian War, cp. c. 4. 1304 b 14, row 
modepov tov mpos Aakedatporiovs. Cp. also Diod. 15. 25. 1, emt de 
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rovtav 6 KAnbels Bouwrixds médepos evéotn Aaxedatpoviors mpds Botwrovs dia 
rotavras airias. In Paus. 8. 48. 4 6 Aakwmkds médepos is used of an 
early war between Tegea and the Lacedaemonians in the days of 
King Charillus or Charilaus. 

1l. todro, i.e.a change of constitution arising from the dispro- 
portionate increase of a part of the State, as in 3. 

mheidvov yap «.t.X. This explains why not a few democrats 
thought that the best means of preserving a democracy was to 
oppress and plunder the rich ([Xen.] Rep. Ath. 1. 4, 14). That 
when the rich increased in wealth without increasing in numbers 
a duvacreia often resulted is what we should expect from 6 (4). 6. 
1293 a 30 Sqq. 

13. 8uvacteias. After this word Sus. would insert 1304 a 17, 
peraBadrovar dé... D 5, mpos woAdovs, but this change of order involves 
the insertion of a passage dealing with the e& év ai peraBodai, which 
is the subject treated in 1303 b 17-1304 b 5, in the midst of 
a passage dealing with the dv a ai peraBodai, the subject treated in 
1302 a 37-1303 b 17, for ek rod eddoxjoa, 1304 a 18, takes up 
the ek of 1303 b 18, 21, 37, 13044 4, 10,14. Besides, the passage. 
1304 a 17-b5 must not be severed from what immediately pre- 
cedes it in 1303 b 17-1304 a 17, for it stands in contrast to this, 
a transition being made from revolutions occasioned by insult 
to revolutions occasioned by a rise in reputation and greatness (see 
note on 1304a 17). 

petaBdddouor 8 ai modtretar Kal dveu otdoews x.7.d., ‘and con- 
stitutions change even without civil discord,’ etc. See note on 
1302b 3. Another way in which constitutions changed without 
civil discord was through a change in the value of the property- 
qualification (c. 6. 1306 b 6 sqq.: c. 8. 1308a 35 sqq.). This is 
not mentioned here. 

14. tds épibeias. © ’Epibeia (‘ canvassing for office’) occurs in the 
sing. in c. 2. 1302 b 4, but both it and épideverOa: (16) are very rare 
words. 

domep év ‘Hpata. Heraea appears to have been under an 
oligarchy when this change was introduced (Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 
2.130). The lot is spoken of as an antidote to ordows in Rhet. ad 
Alex. c. 3. 1424 a 12 sqq. Compare the reason for which the lot 
was introduced in 1268 at Venice in the election of the Doge (De 
La Houssaye, Histoire du Gouvernement de Venise, 1. 15: Yriarte, 
Patricien de Venise, pp. 340sqq-, 345), and also that for which the 
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practice of ‘imborsazione’ was introduced at Florence. The names 
of all who were to hold any of the magistracies for a long time 
to come were put into a bag or purse and drawn out from time to 
time when an office had to be filled. ‘It was thought that these 
“‘imborsations” would prevent much trouble to the city and remove 
the cause of those tumults which took place on the creation of 
magistrates from the number of candidates for office’ (Machiavelli, 
History of Florence, Book ii, c. 6: Eng. Trans., p. 81). ‘The lot 
was introduced at Basle in 1718 to prevent election intrigues. The 
only exception made was in the case of the Burgomaster and of 
envoys’ (Roscher, Politik, p. 369, note 13). See note on 1305 a 28 
as to the risks attending the filling of offices by popular election. 

15. émoinoay, sc. ras apxds, which is suppressed because it will 
readily be supplied (see note on 1296a 5). It is hardly likely, 
however, that all the offices, the military ones riot excepted, came 
to be filled by lot. Still Aristotle seems to imply that the change 
amounted to a modification of the constitution in a democratic 
direction. 

16. kat 8 édtywpiav x.7.A. Hence the advice given in c. 9. 
1309 a 33 sqq. That a magistrate had special opportunities of 
overthrowing a constitution we see from Plato, Laws 715 A, mapa- 
gvuadrrovres 5é€ adAnAovs (daw, bros pH Tore Tis eis apyny adikdpevos 
énavaoth penynuevos Tv eumpoabev yeyovdtay kakav: see also note on 
1310 b 23. It is well known how many precautions were taken at 
Florence to prevent Ghibellines finding their way into office. 

17. eis Tas dpxas Tas kuptas waptéva. Cp. Plut. Reip. Gerend. 
Praec. c. 10, Hopmnios 5é kat OprapBedew nElov pyre mapiov eis ovyKANTOY, 
and [ Demosth. | Epist. 3. p. 1481, els 76 modurevecOae mapyer. ‘Tas 
dpxas ras kupias, ‘the supreme magistracies.’ The phrase recurs in 
c. 9. 1309 a 33 sq. and c. 10, 1310 b 20 and in 8 (6). 8.13234 7: 
cp. 2. 8. 1268 a 23, 3. 6. 1278 b 10, 8 (6). 6.1320 b 25, and 8 (6). 7. 
1321a 318q. In7 (5). 8.1309 a 30 we read of dpxai Képua ths mode- 
reias, Which is not quite the same thing. The expression ai kvpuac 
dpxai does not seem to be of frequent occurrence outside the Politics. 
It does not occur in the ’A@nvaiwv Todureia, 

18. dowep év ’Qped «.7.4. Hestiaea in Euboea (mentioned 
under that name in c. 4. 1303 b 32 sqq.) came to be often called 
by the name of Oreus, one of its demes, when after its revolt from 
Athens in Bc. 446 its citizens were expelled from Euboea and 
their place was taken by 2,000 Athenian cleruchs. Sus.? (Note 
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1529) and Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 64. 2, refer the change intro- 
duced by Heracleodorus to B.c. 377, when the State revolted from 
the Lacedaemonians (Xen. Hell. 5. 4. 56 sq.) and joined the new 
Athenian Confederacy, in which it appears under the title [‘Eo |rsaujs 
(Hicks, Greek Historical Inscriptions, No. 81). This was, in fact, 
still the official name of the colony, though the name Oreus was 
more commonly used (Busolt, Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 3. I. 430. 2). 
According to Pausanias (7. 26. 4) some people even in his day 
called Oreus by its old name Hestiaea. Oreus lay on the coast 
a little to the west of Hestiaea (Baedeker’s Greece, p. 208). Compare 
with the case of Heracleodorus at Oreus that of Leontiades at 
Thebes, who, holding the office of polemarch, introduced the Spartan 
Phoebidas and his troops into the Cadmeia and revolutionized the 
State (Grote, Hist. of Greece, Part 2, c. 76: vol. 10, p. 80sqq.). 

20. wai, ‘or rather’: see Shilleto on Demosth. De Fals. Leg. 
C. gO (102), amddare kal yéyovey doGevns, where Phil. 3. c. 39, dméAode 
kai vevdonkev 1) ‘EXAas, is compared, and cp. Thuc. 6. 60. 1, mdyra 
avrois eddKes emt Evv@pocia ddcyapxixn Kal TUpavKH mempaxOa. See also 
notes on 1262a 6 and 1335 b 4o, 

évt Sid TO Tapa puxpdy, ‘further on account of the slightness of 
the difference between one thing and another. This source of 
constitutional change is marked off from éArywpia because, while in 
cases of dAvywpia the peril is not overlooked but is made light of, 
here it is overlooked and escapes attention altogether. For 7é mapa 
puxpov see Bon. Ind. 562 a 28sqq., where Anal. Pr. 1. 33. 47 b 38 is 
referred to among other passages, atrn pév ody 4 dmdrn yiverar ev TO 
mapa pixpdv' as yap ovdey Scahépov eimeivy tdéde rOde imdpyew 4 Tbe THdE 
mavti imdpxev, ovyxopodpev (a passage evidently based on Plato, 
Phaedrus, 261 E sq., which Eaton quotes). In c. 7. 1307 b 2 sq. 
and c. 8. 1307 b 32 1d pixpdv takes the place of 7d mapa puxpdy, As 
to Ambracia see note on 1304 a 31. 

22. Ov vowiwwv. The expression ra véueya is used in much the 
same sense as oi vduor in 4 (7). 2. 1324b 5, 7 (see note), but in 
Plato, Crito, 53 C and Laws 793 A sqq. ra vducua and of vdyo are 
distinguished, the latter passage explaining rd vdyipa to be the un- 
written customs which are the best support of written laws. In the 
passage before us ra véucua probably includes both written and un- 
written law, so that Susemihl’s rendering ‘der gesetzlichen Zustande’ 
(‘ of the legal order of things’) is perhaps not far from the truth. 

25. ctacwtikdy S€ Kal 7d ph Spddudov, gws avy cupnvedon. 
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Here we enter on the class of oraoes caused by dvopodrns (c. 2. 
1302 b 5). There may be dvopodrns of race (i. €. rév dvOpdmar) or 
dvopoudrns Of site (ray réxov). The former is dealt with in 13034 
25-b 3, and the latter in 1303 b 7-17. Aristotle does not say 
that unlikeness in either respect causes constitutional change, but 
only that it causes ordows. For oractwrexdy (the adjective oraciac- 
ruxds is not given in the Index Aristotelicus and does not appear 
to be used by Aristotle, though all MSS. have oractaorixds in 3. 13. 
1284b 22), cp. c. 6. 1306a 38, where I? have cracwrixds and 
Ms P? and possibly T oractacrxds. Aristotle has here before him 
Plato, Laws 708 D (where Plato may remember the experience of 
Thurii), 16 8 ad mavrodamdv és rairé Evveppunkds yévos tmakotoar pev 
TWwav vopov Kawav Taxa dy eOedyoete paddor, 7d dé cupmvedoat Kai kadarrep 
immev Cedyos ka’ eva eis rabrov, TO Aeyopevor, Evppuojnoat xpdvov TroAXod Kai 
mayxaderov. Cp. also Plut. Lycurg. et Num. inter se comp. c. 4 sud fin., 
modews oim@ ovpmemvevkvias, and Sympos. 4. 1. 2, and Dion. Hal. 
Ant. Rom. 3. 10 sub fin., 7 8 iperépa odes adtaxdopyrds eoruy ere kal adic- 
Takros, dre vedxticTos oda Kal ek TOAAGY TvEhopyTH eOvar, 7 paxpav Set 
xpdver Kai raOnpdray navrodaray, iva kataptic Oy Kal mavontat Tapatropern 
kai aracid{ovea Gomep viv. See also Eth. Nic. 8. 4. 1156b 25 sqq. 
and g. 5. 1167a 11 sqq. As to 76 py dpdvdoy see note on 1330a 
26. It would seem from the examples adduced in what follows 
that Aristotle denies the name of déuépvAce not only to Achaeans 
and Troezenians or to Lesbians and Chians, but also to Zanclaeans 
and Samians and to Amphipolitans and Chalcidians, though all 
four peoples were of Ionic extraction. Aristotle’s remark is illus- 
trated by our own experience in South Africa. ‘There is a native 
population in South Africa in varying stages of civilization, and 
there is a white population of diverse nationalities. There are 
descendants of Dutch settlers and of French refugees, a considera- 
ble German population, and a large number, but not a majority, of 
English people. It is not an easy matter to carry on the adminis- 
tration of affairs in such a country, but it has been the aim of the 
Colonial Governments to weld together as one people those various 
nationalities’ (Speech of Sir J. Gordon Sprigg, Zimes, August 5, 
1886). It will be noticed that in most of the instances given by 
Aristotle either the one stock or the other was expelled from the 
State. Conflicts of race were as bitter within the Greek City-State 
as conflicts of class. We notice also that after a time distinct races 
came to pull better together. The children born in the colony 
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would feel less removed from each other in race, and would agree 
better together, than the immigrants themselves had done, and the 
lapse of time would do something to improve the relations even of 
the latter to each other. Plutarch (Num. c. 17) gives an interesting 
account of the way in which he conceives that Numa at Rome 
sought to make the distinction between the Sabines and Romans 
less sharp (see note on 1319 b 19). 

26. domep yap o08 ék tod tuxdytog mAnBous WédIs yiyveTat. 
Sus.2 (Note 1531b) refers to 4 (7). 4.1326 a 18 and to 4 (7). 8. 
1328 b 16, ) yap modes mAnOss eotw ov Td TUXdv, GAA mpds wry 
avrapxes, which explains the passage before us. Not any and 
every body of men will serve to form a més: they must not be too 
many or too few (4 (7). 4. 1326 b 2 sqq.), nor all slaves nor all 
poor men (3. 9. 1280 a 32: 3. 12. 1283418), nor all Bdvavooe 
(4 (7). 4. 1326 a 18 sqq.); some of them must be fighting men 
(6 (4). 4. 1291 a 6 sqq.), some fit to be judges and members of the 
deliberative (1291 a 22 s8qq.). They must be unlike (2. 2. r261a 
22 sqq.), yet not too unlike (6 (4). 11. 1295 b 21sqq.). For éomep 
ovdé followed by ovrws ovdé, cp. Xen. Cyrop. 1. 6. 18, Aéyers ov, &pn, 
® marep, @s émot Soxel, domep ovde yewpyod apyod ovdévy dpedos, oUTws 
ovd€ oTpatnyov apyodvtus ovdév OpeXos eivat, 

27. 816 dcot Sn cuvoikous ed€favto % emoiKous, ot metoToL 
Stectaciacay. See in Rhein. Mus. 42. p. 424 O. Crusius’ remarks 
on the Greek proverbs, moinody pe evoixor, iva o€ roujow eéorxov, and 
émndvus Tov evotkoy" detmer Td e€€Baddev. Ard, ‘hence,’ because 76 ju) 
oudpvdrov is productive of ordows. It is implied that stvowor and 
érorxot will not be éudépvdc. The word otvoiwxoe is here used of 
those who join in founding a city, but it is not always used in this 
strict sense ; it is not, for instance, in Thuc. 2. 68. 5 and Diod. r4. 
g. 9, where the ovvowue spoken of might have been called éo:kox. 
Aristotle’s first two examples are of cdvoicor, the rest of Srockou. 
All his illustrations of éro:wco. are taken from colonies. States in 
Greece Proper, however, must sometimes have recruited their 
population with @ro«o. The introduction of @roxo: from the 
mother-city will hardly have been attended with the risks here 
described, though even é7oko. from the mother-city would perhaps 
not be accounted opépvdo. It was when, as at Antissa and Zanclé, 
the érouwor came not from a variety of alien sources, but from 
a single State which was not the mother-State of the colony, or 
when they belonged to an alien stock powerful in the vicinity, as 
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at Amphipolis and Argos Amphilochicum (Thuc. 2. 68. 5), or when, 
as at Syracuse, they formed a body of men accustomed to act 
together, that the operation of introducing érocco. was attended with 
most risk. The metoeci and other aliens to whom Cleisthenes 
gave citizenship at Athens probably came from a variety of sources, 
not from a single city or stock, and their successful fusion with the 
older citizens was no doubt due partly to this, and partly to the 
pains which Cleisthenes took to mingle the two elements of the 
citizen-body (8 (6). 4. 1319 b 19 sqq.: ’A@. Hod. c. 21). ”"Hdn, ‘ere 
now, cp. 6 (4). 2. 1289 b 5 sq., Xen. Mem. 4. 8. 5, ody dpas 
'. . Gre of “AOnvnce Sixacrat roddvds pev bn pndév adikodrras Ady Twapa- 
xOevres amexreway, ToANods Sé adikodvTas awéAvoay ; and Eth. Nic. 1. 1. 
1094 b 18 sq. ‘”H6éy with the perfect, as in Hist. An. 7. 6. 585 b 
7 sq., is much less common than #67 with the aorist’ (Richards). 
Aveoraciacay is here intrans. as in Polyb. 1. 82. 4: it is used in 
a transitive sense in c. 4. 1303b 26 and c. 6. 1306 a 3. 

28. otov Tporlnviors Axarol cuvexnoay ZdBapiv. ‘Cp. Solin. 2. 1’ 
(Busolt, Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 1. 398. 5)—Solin. 2. ro Mommsen. 
Some identify the expulsion of the Troezenians here mentioned 
with the expulsion by the demagogue Telys of the five hundred 
wealthiest citizens mentioned by Diodorus (12. 9. 2), but with 
doubtful correctness. The expulsion of the Troezenians probably 
occurred at a far earlier date. 

30. 86ev 15 dyos ouvéBy Tois ZuBapirars. The dyos at Athens is 
-well known. We hear of an dyos also at Megara (Plut. Quaest. 
Gr. c. 59) and at Delphi (Plut. Reip. Gerend. Praec. c. 32. 
825 Asqq.), to say nothing of that which arose from the murder 
of Aesop there (Plut. De Sera Numinis Vindicta, c. 12). In the 
last-named chapter we read of a pyypa ris Aevkadias “Hpas with 
which Sybaris was afflicted—SvPapiras d€ ppdfov (6 ’Amdddor) 
dnéd\vow Tov KaKkov, Grav Tpiow ddeOpas Adowrrar TO pHvipa THs AevKa~ 
dias "Hpas—but whether this was identical with the dyos mentioned 
in the text does not appear. See as to the passage before us 
Busolt, Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 2. 769. 1, where other crimes are noticed 
which were supposed to have led to the destruction of Sybaris. 

81. kal év Oouptors LuBaptrat Tots cuvoiKhaacw, Sc. ucractacay OF 
eotagiacay. Cp. Diod. 12. 11. I, oAtyov dé xpdvoy spovonoavres ot 
Oovtpior ardcer peyddn mepiemecov ovK aAdyws’ of yap mpovmdpxovtes 
SuBapira: ras pev akdroywraras dpxas éavrois mpocévepov, ras 8 edredeis 
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Sovro Seiv mporas peév tas modirias, barépas Sé Tas perayeveotepas’ mpos 
dé rovrois Tiv pev ooiveyyus TH TdAEL Yopav KaTEKANpovxouY EavTois, THY dé 
méppwo Keer trois emmdrvar’ yevouervns dé dvapopas did ras eipnyevas 
airias, of mpoaypapévres torepov modirar metovs Kal Kpeirrovs dvTes 
dnéxreway axedov Emavras tovs mpotmdpyovras SuBapiras (Aristotle says 
that the Sybarites were driven out) kat ryv méAw adroit Karoknoar, 
and Strabo, p. 263, dorepov & of mepryerdpevon (SvBapirar) cuved- 
Odvres eme@xovy ddjcyou’ xpdvm 8€ Kal obror SuepOdpnoay ind *AGnvaiwy 
kai GAdwv ‘EAAjvar, of cuvorxnoovtes pev exeivors apikovto, katappornaavtes 
dé adrav rods pév Stexerpioavto. . . THY Se wéAw eis erepov Témov peteOnxav 
mAnciov Kai Oovpiovs mpoonydpevoay and Kpnyyns dpovipov. Busolt (Gr. 
Gesch., ed. 2, 3. 1. 523. 3) bases partly on this passage of Strabo, 
partly on other considerations, his conclusion that the colonization 
of Thurii from Athens and other parts of Hellas was preceded by 
a similar colonization of Sybaris, and that it was from Sybaris, 
and not from the subsequently founded colony of Thurii, that 
the Sybarite section of the colonists was expelled in consequence 
of the position of superior privilege assumed by it. Aristotle’s 
language in the passage before us, however, leaves no doubt that, 
in his view at any rate, the expulsion took place at Thurii. 

82. Os oetépas tis x@pas, ‘in the view that the country 
belonged to them.’ Tis x@pas means, I think, ‘the country,’ not 
‘the soil.” Cp. Demosth. c. Aristocr. c. 177, as atrod tis xapas 
ovons. The extent to which the Sybarite members of the colony 
of Thurii carried their claims may be inferred from the fact that 
the name odirdes is given in Diod. 12. 11. 1 (quoted above on 
31) to their wives and daughters exclusively. So in Thera and in 
Apollonia on the Ionian Gulf the descendants of the first settlers 
were alone accounted ¢AevOepor and were alone admissible to office 
(6 (4). 4. 1290b gsqq.). In our own day, as has been noticed 
already, the ‘ burghers’ of the South African Republic, representing 
the original colonists, claim in a similar way to exclude the 
‘Uitlanders,’ or alien new-comers to the colony, from all real 
participation in political power. 

33. Kai Bufavtiots x.r.4. Nothing is known of this event, or of 
the events at. Antissa mentioned in the next line. The success 
of the people of Antissa in ridding themselves of the Chians is 
evidently contrasted with the failure of the Zanclaeans to rid them- 
selves of the Samians. It was a bold step on the part of a small 
Aeolian State like Antissa to receive a body of exiles belonging to 
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a powerful Ionian State like Chios. It was through receiving 
exiles from Colophon that the Aeolic city of Smyrna was detached 
from the neighbouring group of Aeolic States (Hdt. 1.150). 
These Chian exiles probably hoped to repeat at Antissa the coup 
which had succeeded so well at Smyrna. 

35. Zaykdator Sé Laplous brodefduevor e&mecov adtot. According 
to Hdt. 6. 22sqq. the Zanclaeans did not invite the Samians who 
fled their country after the suppression of the Ionic Revolt to join 
them at Zanclé ; they invited the Ionians of Asia Minor in general 
to found a new Ionic colony at Calé Acté on the north coast of 
Sicily, no doubt with the object of strengthening the Ionic 
element in Sicily against the Doric and of strengthening Zanclé 
against the Sicels; it was a foe of Zanclé, Anaxilaus tyrant of 
Rhegium, who suggested to the Samians to give up colonizing Calé 
Acté and to seize Zanclé during the temporary absence of its 
citizens, who were occupied in besieging a Sicel city. The whole 
story is told by Herodotus (6. 22 sqq.): see also Freeman, Sicily, 2. 
109 sqq. "E&émecov avroi contrasts the case of Zanclé with those 
of Byzantium and Antissa, in which the new settlers were expelled. 

86. kal "Amo\Nwndta. ot év 70 Edgetvw wovtw x.t.A. The last 
five words are added to distinguish this Apollonia, which was 
a colony of Miletus, from other cities of the same name, and 
especially from Apollonia on the Ionian Gulf, which was a colony 
of Corinth and Corcyra. The busy seaport of the Euxine coast of 
Thrace with its two large harbours, situated, partly on an island, close 
to the southern horn of the deep bay of Bourgas, was, however, 
a very different sort of place from the quiet and ‘well-ordered’ city 
of Illyria nearly seven miles from the sea, as to which see note on 
1290b9. The Thracian city owed its name to its famous temple 
of Apollo (Strabo, p. 319: Head, Hist. Num. p. 236), and perhaps 
also to its Milesian origin, for one of the chief worships of the 
Milesian State was that of Apollo at Branchidae. It is said in the 
poem which passes under the name of Scymnus Chius (730 sqq.) 
to have been founded ‘ fifty years before the kingship of Cyrus,’ 
i.e. in B.c. 610, but if it was founded by the philosopher 
Anaximander (Aelian, Var. Hist. 3. 17), who was apparently born 
in B.c. 611 and died soon after B.c. 547 (Diog. Laert. 2. 2), it must 
have been founded at least twenty or thirty years later. It deserves 
notice that the Megarian colony of Heracleia, which was founded 
on the south coast of the Euxine by Megarians and Boeotians 
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(Ephor. Fragm. 83: Miiler, Fragm. Hist. Gr. 1. 259) about the 
middle of the sixth century B. c. (Busolt, Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 2. 487), 
and which was situated at about the same distance from Byzantium 
as Apollonia, was named after Heracles just as Apollonia was 
named after Apollo, probably because Heracles was born at 
Thebes and his mother Alcméné and son Hyllus had tombs at 
Megara (Paus. 1. 41: cp. Justin, 16. 3. 4). Apollonia was in all 
likelihood founded a good deal earlier than Heracleia, but the 
resemblance of the names of the two colonies suggests that the 
latter may have been founded in rivalry with the former. The 
Euxine (Evéewos, not Ev&evos, probably because it received its name 
from the Milesian settlers on its shores) is here called by its full 
title: more usually Aristotle speaks of it as 6 Ildvros (5 (8). 4. 
1338 b ar: 4 (5). 6. 1305 b 36; 13064 9). We read in c. 6. 
1306 a 7sqq. of an oligarchy at the Pontic Apollonia which was 
overthrown by citizens attacking dishonest office-holders, but 
whether the incident mentioned in the passage before us was 
connected with the fall of this oligarchy it is impossible to say. 

38. kal Zupakovovor «.t.A. As to this passage see Grote, Hist. 
of Greece, 5. 318, note. The ‘aliens and mercenaries’ referred to 
were already citizens before the fall of the tyranny of Thrasybulus 
—they had been made citizens by the tyrants (Diod. 11. 72. 3)— 
but now the Syracusans made them citizens, rendering them how- 
ever—and this important fact Aristotle does not mention—inad- 
missible to office (Diod. ibid.). It was the infliction of this 
disability on men who, as Grote says, had been the first citizens 
of the State under the tyrants, that led them to rebel. They 
rebelled, in fact, not because they were citizens of a different stock 
from the rest, which is the cause assigned by Aristotle for their 
rebellion, but because the citizenship conferred on them was of an 
inferior kind. ‘ This is not a case properly adducible to prove the 
difficulty of adjusting matters with new-coming citizens’ (Grote). 
Sus.’ (Note 1538) seeks to reconcile Aristotle’s account with that 
of Diodorus by taking pera ra tupavi«a exclusively with éoraciacay 
and not also with romoduevou, but it seems hardly possible to get 
over the difficulty in this way. 

peta Ta tTupayvikd. See note on 1270b 11. 

tods §€vous kat Tods piooddpous. Kai is here explanatory (see 
note on 1257b 7). The addition of kat rods pro Oodpous, however, 
also serves to place the step in its full significance before the 
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reader. To make ééo: citizens was a strong measure, but to make 
pio opépor Citizens was a still stronger one. MucOoddpoe were both 
disliked and despised in Greece (Plato, Laws 630 B: Demosth. c. 
Aristocr. c. 123). Wyttenbach (Index to Plutarch, s. v. puoBopépos) 
remarks, ‘In vita Dionis picAopépor dicuntur Dionysii milites, gévor 
Dionis milites. Attamen aliquoties Dionis milites dicuntur prodo- 
pdpor, sed ex persona Syracusanorum, qui iam Dionis éévovs odisse 
incipiebant.’ See note on 1310b 12, ek rod Sypov Kal rod mANOovs. 
2. kai “Audeurodiroat «1.4. The people of Amphipolis were rash. 1303 b. 

The city lay in the immediate neighbourhood of the powerful 
Chalcidian Confederacy, the cities composing which had from the 
first viewed with jealousy its colonization by Athens (Busolt, Gr. 
Gesch., ed. 2, 3. 1. 560), and to admit a body of Chalcidians to 
citizenship was to incur a great risk. This soon became evident. 
The newly-made Chalcidian citizens, strong in the support of the 
neighbouring Confederacy, expelled most of the older citizens of 
Amphipolis (cp. c. 6. 1306 a 2 sqq.). It is possible that Amphipolis 
was already on friendly terms with the Chalcidian Confederacy 
when it decided to admit these new citizens; it is, however, also 
possible that the step prepared the way for the close relation in 
which we find Amphipolis standing to Olynthus, the head of the 
Chalcidian Confederacy, in B.c. 365-4. Schafer (Demosthenes, 2. 
g) takes the latter view. In any case the victory of the Chalcidian 
settlers at Amphipolis strengthened the hold of Olynthus on the 
city and secured to the Chalcidian Confederacy the important 
bridge over the Strymon at Amphipolis which was a main means 
of communication between Macedon and Thrace, much no doubt 
to the dissatisfaction of Macedon. Amphipolis was, in fact, in 
B.C. 365-4, not long in all probability after the event here mentioned 
by Aristotle, ‘a free Greek city inhabited by a population in the 
main seemingly Chalkidic, and in confederacy with ®lynthus’ 
(Grote, Hist. of Greece, 10. 344, who refers to Demosth. c. 
Aristocr. c. 150). Hence Timotheus, seeking in that year to 
recover Amphipolis for Athens, attacked and took many Chalcidic 
towns allied with Olynthus (Diod. 15. 81: Deinarch. c. Demosth. 
c. 14, c. Philocl. c. 17). Olynthus was thus weakened, and ‘the 
most effective barrier against Macedonian aggrandizement’ broken 
down (Grote, 10. 525). The coins both of Amphipolis and of the 
Chalcidian Confederacy have a head of Apollo on the obverse, in 
the former however facing, in the latter in profile (Head, Hist. 
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Num. pp. 185, 190). It is probable that some of the Amphipo- 
litans who were exiled by the Chalcidian intruders on the occasion 
referred to in the text lived to see with vengeful exultation the 
destruction of Olynthus by Philip of Macedon in B.c. 348. For 
the qualifying addition of of mAciora airdy cp. Strabo, Book 7. 
Fragm. 11, ¢& dy (sc. mé\ewv) vatepov €kBadddpevoe (oi KadktBeis) 
avvndOov eis piav ot melovs aiTav. 

3. [otacidfover. 8€—7. dvtes|. I agree with Sus. and others 
that this paragraph is not in place here. Sus.® thinks that there is 
no other place to which it can fitly be transferred, but it has 
been already suggested in the critical and explanatory notes on 
13014 39, oracidfovew, that it should be inserted after that word. 

4. év péev tais ddtyapxiats. In aristocracies also, it would seem 
(c..7. 1307 a 23 Sqq.). 

5. mpotepov, in c. I. 1301a 33 sqq. It is no objection to the 
proposed transposition that, if we place 1303 b 3-7 after 1301 a 39, 
otactagovow, the reference in xaOarep cipnrac mpdrepov will be to what 
has been said eight lines above. Reference is made in a similar 
way to passages equally near or nearer in 4 (7). 7. 1328 a 11, where 
dep eipntac mpdrepoy refers to 1328a 1 sqq., in 4 (7). 9. 1328b 29, 
where xaéamep ciropev refers to 1328 b 24-28, and in De Caelo, 1. 1. 
268a 19, where éemep cipnra refers to 268 a 13 sqq. 

7, oracidloucr Sé éviore at moders Kat Sid Tods TémOUS K.T.A. Kai 
da rods témovs stands in tacit contrast to d:a rods dvOpamovus, Or in 
other words 6:4 16 py dpdpudor, which is the origin of ordovs dealt - 
with in what precedes, if we remove 1303 b 3-7 to another place. 
See note on 1303 a 25. Cp. Plut. Solon, c. 13, of & ’A@nvaio . 
THY tmaraav avis oTdow imep Tis TodsTelas €otaciafov, daas 7) xXwpa 
dcapopas exer, eis tooadta pépy tis mé\ews Suactdons. Cities, both 
Greek and other, were often built partly on an island close to the 
coast and partly on the mainland itself: so Cnidus, which Strabo 
calls dios on this account (p. 656), Apollonia on the Euxine 
(note on 1303 a 36), and also Aradus and Tyre. ‘Comme Arad, 
Tyr avait une partie insulaire ot s’élevaient ses temples et ses 
arsenaux, une partie continentale qu’on appelait la vieille Tyr, Palae- 
Tyros’ (Maspero, Hist. Ancienne des Peuples de I’Orient, p. 192). 
We read of the Aradians in Polyb. 5. 68. 7, riv duahopay rv 
mpovmapxovoay avrois mpos adddjAous Katémavoer (’Avtioxos), Suadvaas Tos 
€v TH Mo@ Tpos TOs THY Hreipov KaTotxodvras Tav ’Apadiov, Part of 
Clazomenae, again, was on an island, part on the mainland 
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opposite to it, and the two parts did not pull well together. The 
interest of those who dwelt in the island would be to favour the 
masters of the sea, for instance Athens; the interest of those who 
dwelt on the mainland would be to favour Persia. So in 
Thuc. 3. 34 Persia finds it easier to win Colophon than Notium, 
the seaport of Colophon. We are reminded of the feud between 
Plymouth and Plymouth Dock in Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 
‘Johnson affecting to entertain the passions of the place was violent 
in opposition . . . No, no! I am against the Dockers; I am a 
Plymouth man. Rogues! Let them die of thirst. They shall not 
have a drop!’ The relations between England and Ireland might 
have been better if the two countries were not severed by the sea. 

9. ol émi XUtpw, sc. oracidfovor.. “Sus. and Mr. E. L. Hicks 
(Greek Historical Inscriptions, No. 76) follow Sylburg in reading 
Xur@ in place of Xvrp@, referring to Corpus Inscr. Att. 2. pp. 397, 
423, with which Sus. compares Ephor. Fragm. 136 (Miiller, Fragm. 
Hist. Gr. 1. 271), and it is much in favour of their view that the 
phrase of ési Xur@ occurs in the inscription, and that r and rp 
are easily confused (see critical note on 1338 b 23), but Strabo 
(p. 645) has Xvrpiov, and this fact lends some support to the 
reading Xvrp» here. There was a town called Xvurpos in Cyprus, 
and another called Xurpérodts in Thrace (Theopomp. Fragm. 150: 
Miiller, Fragm. Hist. Gr. 1. 304). Why emt Xirpo, not ev Xurpe? 
Is émi here = ev, or does it mean ‘ near’ (cp. Soph. Philoct. 353, 
“rami Tpota mépyapa) ? 

10. Kat *AOjvnow K.t.A. AO jynow, ‘in the Athenian State,’ as in 
2.7, 1267 b 18, 3.2. 1275 b 35, .6°(4). 4.1291 b 24 etc, not 
specially ‘at Athens,’ for evidently ’Aéyvnow includes the Peiraeus. 
Compare the use of é Aaxedaiyow in 2. 5. 1263 a 35, where see 
note. Aristotle does not say of the Athenian citizens resident at 
the Peiraeus and of those resident at Athens what he says of the 
two sections of Clazomenians, that they oractd{ovor mpos addnAous, 
though that did come about in the days of the Thirty (Xen. Hell. 2. 
4. 24 SQq., 35-37), but only that there is a difference of political 
sentiment between them. Perhaps, however, this was more due to 
a difference of class and occupation, the Peiraeus being full of 
vaitas Kat Kedevoras Kai xvBeprntas (Plut. Themist. c. 19 sud fin.), 
than to residence on a distinct site. The site of Eleusis was 
distinct from that of Athens, but no great difference of political 
sentiment seems to have resulted. 
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12. év trois mwoddpors. Aristotle implies that the thing did not 
happen much in marches in time of peace. 

15. peylorn pev ody x.7.., ‘the greatest severance is perhaps 
that of virtue and vice.’ This is so because it involves a difference 
of soul and of character (Poet. 2. 1448 a 2 sqq.), a difference 
in respect of goods of the soul, not external goods (4 (7). 1.1323 b 
6 sqq.). It is only on a severance of this kind that Aristotle con- 
sents to base the distinction of slave and free, well-born and low- 
born (1. 6. 1255 a 39 Sqq.). Mev ody has nothing to answer to it, 
but it is perhaps virtually taken up by Gv pia kal 4 eipnpévn eotiv, 
i.e. ‘but the severance we have mentioned is a severance, though 
a minor one.’ 

Sidotacis. We expect rather dvapopd, but Plato (Rep. 360 E) 
had spoken of the dudoracis of the adicos and the dixacos. 

- 16. kal ottrw 87. See note on 1296 b 5. 

paddov, sc. dudoragis eotev. 

17. yiyvovra. pev obv «.7.X. Aristotle’s reference to the effect of 
small differences of locality in producing ordce:s leads him to notice 
other minute causes of ordovs. Mey ody introduces a summing-up 
of what has just been said, in order that a further statement may be 
added to make the exact extent of Aristotle’s assertion clear. Some 
might infer from his remarks that ordovs is in his view concerned 
with things of trivial moment, and Aristotle hastens to correct this 
impression by adding that though the occasions of ordots are often 
small (I do not understand him to mean that they always are), the 
things with a view to which recourse is had to ordovs are great, and 
indeed that small discords are most fruitful of result when they arise 
within the circle of those who are supreme in the State (év rots xupiors, 
19). In 1303 b 17—1304 b 5 we have to do with the ¢é &v of con- 
stitutional change, its immediate occasions, not its profound causes. 
We see this from the recurrence of é« in 1303 b 18, 21, 37, 1304 a 
4, 10, 14, 18 (see note on 1303a 13). That disagreements often 
arise ¢k puxpov we have been told in 2. 5. 1263a 17 sqq. We 
read in De Gen. An. 5. 6. 785 b 36 e&Oaprov Kai edxivnror rd putxpov. 
Solon had said of the beginnings of Até (Fragm. 13. 14), 


apx 8 e& ddiyou yiyverar Sore rupds, 
gravpn perv Td mp&rov, dvinpy dé redevra, 


and a similar thought may be traced in Soph, Aj. 1077 sq.: Eurip. 
Fragm, 415 Nauck (411, ed. 2), 
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puxpovd yap ek Napmrjpos “Idaioy dérras 

mpnoeev ay ris, 
and 424 Nauck (420, ed. 2): Demosth. in Lept. c. 162 (already 
referred to in vol. i. p. 525, note 2): Polyb. 3. 7. 7, éesd) pverae 
Mev €x TOY TUXSYT@Y TOAAdKLS TA, HeyoTAa TOY mpayparov: Tac. Ann. 4. 
32 sub fin. Compare also De Caelo, 4. 3. 310b 26, xatrot éviore 
kai ravra €€ abray petaBadre1, Kal pixpas yevouevns ev trois eEw Kuwnoews 
TO pev eis vyleay épyerar 7d 8 eis av&mv. Aristotle does not con- 
sider whether constitutional change is not sometimes prevented, 
as well as brought about, by small things. It should be noticed 
that the instances which Aristotle gives in what follows of ordceis 
arising from small causes seem all to be taken from oligarchies 
(cp. c. 6. 1306a 31 sqq.). Quarrels would be especially frequent 
and mischievous in oligarchies. 

19. pddtota Se K.t.A. Kal ai pixpai, sc, ordces, ‘even small 
discords’ (much more great ones): cp. 30, kai ro év ait® puxpov 
dydptnya. Plato had said in Rep. 545 D, maca rondtreia peraBadree 
€€ avrod trod éxovros tas apxds, Grav ev ait@ rovt@ ordows eyyévnrat, 
6povoovvros bé, Kay mavu dhiyoy 7, ddvvaroy kunbjva. Compare also for 
the thought De Gen. An. 4. 4. 771 a 11, Ta pév ody puxpdv mapexBai- 
vovra Thy piow (SC. T&y TeKTopévwr) Cv eiwbev, Ta Sé meiov od Civ, drav 
év tois Kupiows Tov Cnv yevntat tO Tapa dvow, and Hist. An. 8. 2. 
590a 2, Sore SnAov dre Kal ev rh €E apxns cvotdce. dkaptaiov Tids 
peraBdddovros TH peyéOer, cay 7 apxoedés, ylverar rd pev Onrv ro & 
aippev. 

20. otov ouvéBy Kai év Lupakodaats ev Tots dpxatos xpdvots. Kai 
év Supaxovoas, ‘for example in Syracuse’ (see note on 1255 a 36). 
If Busolt is right (Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 2. 785. 2), this feud arose under 
the oligarchy of the Gamori at Syracuse shortly before it was 
overthrown by the demos and the serfs (see note on 1302 b 31), 
an event followed by Gelon’s seizure of Syracuse in B.c. 485. For 
€v Trois dpxaiows xpdvas Cp. 3. 14. 1285 b 13, em trav dpyaiwy xpdver, 
and 7 (5). 5. 13054 7, émt ray dpxaiwy, and see note on 1285 a 30. 
This story and that told about Delphi in 37 sqq. are told with 
added details in Plut. Reip. Gerend. Praec. c. 32, where we read, 
ev d€ Supaxovoas Svoiv veaviccav svvnbor, 6 pév Toy epwpevov Tod Eraipov 
AaBdv vddooew Si€POerpev amodnpoivross 6 § exeiv—p maw oonep 
dvramobidovs UBpi emoixevoe THv yuvaika’ tov dé mpeoBurépov tis eis 
Bovdiy mapeAOav exéhevoev auhorépovs éhavve mply amoh€oat kai ava- 
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rovrov oracucavres emt ouuhopais peyddas THY dpiotny mohireiay dve- 
tpeav. Plutarch not only, like Aristotle here, tells the two stories 
together, but also, as U. Kohler points out (Rhen. Mus. 53. 491), 
prefixes to them a remark very similar to that made by Aristotle in 
1303 b 26 sqq., oddevds frrov r@ TohiTiKG Mpoonker TavTa (i.e. ras é« 
mpaypdtwv Kai mpookpovopdtav idiwv diapopds) iaoOar Kat mpokara- 
AapBdve, dws Ta pev ovd€ bos ~orat, Ta SE TavoeTae Taxéws, TA D Ov 
Ajerat péyeBos ovde aera tov Snpociwy, GAN €v avtois pevet Tots 
dcahepopevors, adtév te mpooéxovta kat ppdtovra rots ddAos ws tdca 
Kow@y kal pukpa peyddov atria Kkabioratat, mapopbévra Kat pn TuXdvTa 
Gepameias ev apy pnde mapnyopias. Kohler thinks that Aristotle 
and Plutarch derive the stories from some common source in 
which they were narrated together and the moral was drawn as 
to the duty of the statesman which both of them draw. It should 
be noticed, however, that the two stories are told by Plutarch in 
a different order, the Delphian story coming first and the Syracusan 
second, and the intervening story about Hestiaea being omitted ; 
that no mention is made by Plutarch of the point on which 
Aristotle especially insists, the fact that the two young Syracusans 
belonged to the ruling class; and that the moral drawn by Plutarch 
is not the same as that drawn by Aristotle, for while Plutarch advises 
that private feuds should be prevented from spreading to public 
affairs, Aristotle’s advice is that feuds about small matters arising 
between members of leading families should be prevented from 
ending in a conflagration involving the whole State. If Aristotle 
and Plutarch, therefore, used a common source, one or other of 
them must have failed to follow it closely. Other hypotheses are 
possible. It will be observed that the two stories told by Plutarch 
are love-stories, and that he does not tell the story of the two 
brothers who quarrelled over an inheritance at Hestiaea. This 
fact suggests that the source from which the two stories came 
to him may have been a collection of ’Epwrixd, possibly that of the 
Peripatetic Ariston of Ceos, from whom he gets the story that the 
hostility between Aristides and Themistocles at Athens began in 
a love-quarrel (Aristid. c. 2, and Themist. c. 3, where the account 
ends, ¢« 6€ rovrov SteréAouv kai mept 7a Snudora oracid{ovres, words 
which remind us of the passage quoted above from Reip. Gerend. 
Praec. c. 32). Whether the more detailed form in which Plutarch 
gives the two stories came ultimately from the ‘Constitutions’ 
ascribed to Aristotle, as has been suggested in vol. ii, p. xix, it 
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is impossible to say, but Ariston of Ceos would no doubt be 
acquainted with the ‘Constitutions.’ 

22. év tats dpxais Svrwv. Kéhler remarks (Rhein. Mus. 53. 
490, note) that ‘these words should not be taken to refer to the 
holding of definite offices, a view which has often been taken of 
their meaning, but to indicate that the two Syracusans belonged 
to the ruling class.’ His interpretation of them suits the passage 
before us well, for it is a little surprising to hear of two veavicxot 
holding office, and also of one of them being absent from the 
State, though in office, unless indeed his office was a military 
office. The word veavioxor, however, must not be pressed too 
much, for one of the veavioxoe was old enough to have a wife, 
and the use of & rais dpxais «iva in> 6 (4). 15. 1299 b 2 sq, 
where it seems clearly to mean ‘to be in office,’ makes against 
Kohler’s view. Looking to this passage we shall probably be 
right in interpreting the phrase in the same way in c. 3. 1302 b 
6 sqq., Cc. 6. 1305 b 2 sqq., c. 8.1309 a 3, and the passage before 
us: cp. c. 8. 1308 a 5 sq., 6 (4). 4. 1290b 12, and Thuc. 8 89. 2. 

23. éraipos dy ts, ‘a person, though being his comrade’: cp. 
c. 10. 1312 b 16, xyndearns dv. We expect drepos in place of tus 
(so Coray, placing it before éraipos), but cp. Philipp. "Apyvpiou 
"Adanopds, Fragm. (Meineke, Fragm. Com. Gr. 4. 469), 

dv yap dava67 tis, evOds erepos Apmracey, 
and Epicrat. Inc. Fab. Fragm. (Meineke, 3. 371), 

Aaxavdy tis &pn orpoyyvAov «iva, 

motav 8 dddos, dévdpov 8 €repos. 

25. ds abtov édetv. Cp. Rhet. 2. 23. 1398 a 24 sq. (Bon. Ind. 
842b 2). If adultery was a criminal offence at Syracuse, as it was 
at Heracleia and Thebes and elsewhere (see note on 1306 a 36), 
the aggrieved husband might have prosecuted the adulterer, though 
the fact that he was the original offender would probably have told 
against him in the lawcourt. But we hear nothing of any resulting | 
lawsuit, only of a ordows and dudoracts. 

26. Svectaciacay, here transitive (see note on 1303 a 27). 

Sidmep ApXopevwv K.t.A. Tév rowdrwy, ‘the feuds which we have 
described,’ cp. c. 8.1308 a 31, ras Tév yrwpipov piroverkias Kat ordoes. 
Aristotle’s precept is based on an early medical precept, which may 
be traced in Theogn. 1133, 

Kipve, mapovor pirowst kakod Kararravcopev dpyny, 
(ntapev & dee Pdppaxa proper, 
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quoted by Leutsch and Schneidewin, Paroem. Gr. 2. 308, in their 
note on the proverb dpynv iacOar wodd dexvov 4 TedevtHv, where they 
also refer to Ovid, Rem. Amor. gt sq. and Pers. Sat. 3. 64. Com- 
pare too Xen. De Re Equestri, 4. 2, and Hippocr. Aphor. vol. iii. 
p- 716 Kiihn. 

28. tdv Hyepdvew Kal BSuvapévwy. Cp. Plato, Gorg. 525 E, adda 
yap... ek Tay Suvapéver iol Kat of opddpa rrovnpol yryvopevor GvOporrot. 

év 4pxq yop ylyverat 7d Gudptnpa, ‘for the error arises in a 
starting-point’ (or ‘source’). The error referred to is the initial 
feud. Aristotle is led to speak of the ruling class as a starting- 
point, because the Greek word for ‘rule’ means also ‘ beginning, 
Compare the similar play on the word in the De Pace of Isocrates, 
§§ 101, 105. Aristotle perhaps remembers Plato, Laws 792 C, 
ore yap ovv nuiv 7 Toavtn mpakis SuapOopa peyiorn macy év apy yap 
yiyverat Exdotore tpopijs. Cp. c. 1. 1302 a 6,and De Anim. Motione, 
7. 701 b 24, dre b€ pexpa peraBory ywopevn ev dpxn peyddas Kal Todas 
movet Stapopas drobev, ovk adndov* otov Tov olaxos dxapraidy Te peOtorapevov 
moAAH H) THs mapas yivera perdoracis: De Gen. An. 1. 2. 716b 3 
sqq., 4. I. 766a 28 sqq., and 5. 7. 788a 11, puxpal peracrdces 
peydAwv airias yivovra, od Sv attds, GAN Gray cupBaivyn apxiy cuppera- 
Bdddrew" al yap dpxai peyéber ovoa pixpal rp Suvdper peyddat eiciv, TodTo 
yap éate Td dpxny elvat, Td adray pev airiav eivar moANSY, TavTns S GAXo 
dyobev under, together with Fragm. Aristot. 85. 1491 a 2 sqq. 

29. 4 8 dpxh Aé€yerar pytcu eivat mwovtds. As to this familiar 
proverb see Eaton’s note and that of Leutsch and Schneidewin in 
Paroem. Gr. 2. 13. 

80. dvddoydv éot mpds TA ev Tots GAdors pepeowy, ‘ bears a similar 
proportion to the errors in all the other parts,’ i.e. is half of the 
whole, and therefore is equal to them, as they can be no more. 
Cp. De Caelo, 1. 5. 271 b 6 sqq., and especially 11, rovrov 8 atriov 
Gre 7) dpx7 Suvdper peifov  peyeber, dudmrep TO ev dpyij pexpdv ev TH redeuTA 
yiverat Tappéyedes. 

81. chws 8€ k.7.4., ‘and broadly’ (i.e. whether they arise sept 
éporikiy airiay, like the one at Syracuse just referred to, which 
involved the whole State in its consequences, or not). 

32. ofov év ‘Eotiaia x.7.A. As to Hestiaea see note on 1303 a 
18, As to ra Mndica see note on 1341 a 28. This quarrel appears 
to have happened between the battle of Plataea and the reduction 
of Hestiaea by Athens in B.c. 446. It is likely that the dissatisfied 
brother brought his case before a court of law, but without success. 
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Hestiaea was probably under an oligarchy at the time (Gilbert, Gr. 
Staatsalt. 2. 64. 2), and the law or the lawcourts of an oligarchy 
may have favoured the richer suitor, "Amodaivew ri odciay is 
a technical expression: cp. ’A@. Hod. c. 4. 1. 8, and [Demosth.] 
Or. 42. in Phaenipp. cc. 1, 11, 14. It will be noticed that in 35 the 
treasure discovered by the father is distinguished from 4 ovaia, 
perhaps because it was less unequivocally the property of the 
deceased man. ‘This treasure may have been a treasure buried by 
the Persians like that discovered by Ameinocles the Magnesian, as 
to which compare (with Eaton) Hdt. 7. 190. See Schneider’s note. 
But it may also have been a treasure ‘laid up’ by some Greek ‘ for 
himself and his family’: cp. Plato, Laws 913, where we learn what 
was thought of those who took up such treasures. 

37. Kat év Aehpots k.t.4. The story is thus told by Plutarch, Reip. 
Gerend. Praec. c. 32, otov ev Aceddois 6 peyroros Néyerar yevéoOar vewre- 
piopos bd Kpatnros, od péAdwv Ovyarépa yapety ’Opyidaos 6 Badwos, era 
Too Kpathpos aitopdras émi rais orovdais péoou payevros olwvadpevos Kal 
KaTaduray tiv vipgny anndGe pera tod matpds’ 6 Se Kpdrns dAtyov vorepov 
Ovovaw adrois tmoBakav xpvoioy TL Tv iepOv, KaTexpnyunoe Tov ’Opyidaov 
kal rov GdeAov axpirous, kai maAW Tav Pirwy Twas kal oikelwy ikerevovtas 
€v T@ tep@ Ths Ipovaias dvethe’ ToAAGY JE ToLoUTwY yevouevar, dmoKTEwarTEs 
of AcAdot roy Kpdrnta kai tos oracidcayras ek Tay xXpypdtay evaytKav 
mpocayopevbevtay Tovs Kdtw vaods dvokoddpnoay, See also Aelian, Var. 
Hist. 11. 5. The name of the defaulting bridegroom should 
perhaps be Orsilaus, not Orgilaus. At the marriage-feast in the 
house of the bride’s father, at the close of which the bride would 
be conducted in procession to her new home, and in the presence 
of many of her relations and friends the cratér, or vessel for mixing 
wine and water, burst asunder just when the libations were being 
made, the worst moment at which the mischance could happen. 
U. Kohler (Rhein. Mus. 53. 487) takes the xérw vaoi of Plutarch to 
be three temples in a line with a fourth, identified by him as that 
of Athene Pronaia, the foundations of which have been traced 
below the road leading from Arachova to Delphi, a little before it 
crosses the brook which flows from the fountain of Castalia (see 
Frazer, Pausanias, 5. 251), but the point is uncertain. Aesop seems 
to have met a similar fate at Delphi to that which befel Orgilaus 
and his brother (Plut. De sera numinis vindicta, c. 12: Aristoph. 
Vesp. 1446 sqq. Didot). Vict. and many after him have compared 
the story of the jilting of a girl of the Amidei family at Florence by 
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young Buondelmonte (Machiavelli, Hist. of Florence, Book ii: Eng. 
Trans. Bohn, p. 50). The Emperor Frederick the Second, Machia- 
velli adds, took the side of the Amidei and Uberti, who drove out 
the Buondelmonti, ‘and so our city came to be divided into Guelfs 
and Ghibellines, as the whole of Italy was for a long time.’ How- 
ever, Orgilaus had a better case than Buondelmonte, for the latter 
had no ill omen to plead. It is not surprising that Delphi was 
much troubled with ordows, for, to begin with, it was a small State, 
and small States were more troubled with ordows than large (6 (4). 
II. 1296a 9 sqq.), and then again we can easily imagine how 
many opportunities of lawful and unlawful gain the authorities of 
the Delphic temple must have possessed (see for instance Diod. 14. 
13), and how keen in consequence must have been the struggle for 
political power and control over the temple. Inscriptions recently 
discovered at Delphi have shown also how much profit of a lawful 
kind the Delphians and their phratries derived from the influx of 
strangers desirous of consulting the oracle (see Buchheim, Beitrage 
zur Geschichte des delphischen Staatswesens, I. 21 sqq.). 

38. Sapopas. See note on 1334 b 37. 

éyéveto, sc. 7 Siahopd. For the construction compare 13044 4 
sqq. and ro sqq., and see Vahlen’s note on Poet. 4. 1449 a 9. 

1. oiwvnodpevds Tt oUpttwpa. Not, as Vict., ‘cum enim sponsus 
ominatus esset quendam gravem casum,’ but, as Welldon, ‘ inter- 
preting as an omen of evil some accidental occurrence’: compare 
Plutarch’s narrative (quoted on 1303 b 37) and also Xen. Cyrop. r. 
6. I, eet dé Ew ris oixias éyévovto, A€éyovrat dorparat Kat Bpovrat 
aiTd alcove yeverOar’ tovtrwy dé ghavévray oddév GAdo ere oiwmdpevor 
emropevovro. 

2. ot 8 ds bBpicbdvtes k.t.A. The bride’s relations thought that 
they were treated with d8ps, but in reality Orgilaus’ act was not 
one of vBpis, but of superstitious dread. We learn from Plutarch 
that Orgilaus and his brother were put to death without trial: cp. 
Aelian, Var. Hist. 11. 5, AaBdvres ody adrods ds beoaddAas, annyayov emt 
Thy TérTpav, Kat KaTeKpnuvicay Kara Tov AeAgikdv vdpor. Precipitation 
from a cliff was the recognized punishment at Delphi for persons 
guilty of sacrilege (Paus. ro. 2. 4), and it may have been lawful, 
especially for men of high position like Crates, to inflict this 
punishment without a previous trial on offenders caught in the act. 
As to summary punishments of this kind see Thonissen, Droit 
Pénal de la République Athénienne, p. 92. Crates’ subsequent 
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murder of friends and relatives of the victims, when suppliants in 
a temple, cannot, however, have been even technically legal. 

A. Kai wept Metudyvny 8é K.7.A. See Prof. Jowett’s note. I agree 
with him that there is no inconsistency between the passage before 
us and the account given by Thucydides of the revolt of Mytilene, 
except that the deeper causes of the revolt are better set forth by 
the latter. Thucydides explains how the proxenus of Athens 
‘spurred on’ the Athenians in 3. 2. 3, Tevédvor yap dvres adrois Suddopor 
kai MnOvpvaior cai aitév MuriAnvaioy idia dvdpes kata oraow, mpdgevor 
"AOnvaiwv, pnvural yiyvovrat Trois "AOnvaiows Gru EvvoixiCovci re tiv AéaBov 
és THY MutiAnyny Bia Kat THY mapacKevnY Gmacay peta AakeSatpovioy Kat 
Bowwray Evyyevav Ovtwy emi dmoordce emetyovra. It is evident from 
the speech of the Mytilenean envoys’in Thuc. 3. 9 sqq. that the 
real cause of the revolt was the fear which the Mytileneans not 
unnaturally entertained of the ultimate loss of their independence, 
and nothing would do more to intensify this fear than the con- 
sciousness that they had been denounced to the Athenians. 
Aristotle was for some time a resident at Mytilene (vol. i. p. 466), 
and he may have heard this story there, possibly from a descendant 
of Timophanes, or he may have heard it from his friend and pupil 
Theophrastus, who belonged to Eresus in Lesbos. 

5. éyéveto, sc. 7 ordows (see note on 1303 b 38). 

7. Tiyopdvous yap k.t.A. We are more familiar with the Corinthian 
Timophanes, the brother of Timoleon, of whom we read in c. 6. 
1306 a 23sq. We do not learn whether Timophanes had made 
a will and bequeathed his two orphan heiresses to others than the 
two sons of Dexander, or why, if he had not, they did not pass in 
marriage to the nearest male relative (see note on 1270a 21). 
Perhaps the question who the nearest male relative was may have 
been a disputed one and may have been decided by the magistrates 
or lawcourts of the Mytilenean oligarchy against Dexander, or 
perhaps the strict rules which prevailed at Athens with respect to 
succession to the hand of an orphan heiress did not prevail at 
Mytilene, and much was left to the discretion of the magistrate or 
the heir of the deceased father (as at Sparta: see note on 1270a 
21). It is evident that a precise rule as to the succession to the 
hand of an orphan heiress and an honest application of it by the 
magistrate or the lawcourt were things very conducive to the internal 
peace of Greek States. Aristotle’s narrative does not make it clear 
why Dexander avenged his disappointment, not on his successful 
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rival, but on the State of Mytilene ; probably, however, the authori- 
ties of the State had in some way or other lent support to the 
claims of his opponent. 

8. 6 Tepwwobeis, cp. Cc. 6. 13064 32. 

trois viéow abrod, ‘for his own sons,’ a dative of gain. 

9. The difference of tense in jpge and mapwéguve (a continued 
action) should be noticed. 

10. kal év dwxedow «.t.A. Tlepi Mvacéav, ‘in connexion with 
Mnaseas’: cp. Hdt. 3. 76, ra mepi Ipnfdonea yeyovdra, ‘ the circum- 
stances that had happened in connexion with Prexaspes.’ Tov 
’Ovopdpxovu, SC. marépa. The passage before us is our only source of 
information with respect to this ordows. Mnason was a friend 
of Aristotle (Timaeus ap. Athen. Deipn. 264d) and was probably 
his informant, as Schafer (Demosthenes, 1. 445) has pointed out. 
He seems to have given evidence favourable to the conduct of 
Aeschines in Phocian matters at the trial of the latter in B.c. 343 
for misconduct on his second embassy to Philip, which ended in 
his acquittal (Aeschin. De Fals. Leg. c. 142 sq.), and later to have 
become the tyrant of Elateia (Schafer, Demosthenes, 3. 36). His 
house and that of Onomarchus were among the leading houses of 
Phocis (Schafer, 1. 444 sq.), As to his patronage of artists see 
Plin. Nat. Hist. 35. 99, 107. Aristotle does not tell us in what way 
the quarrel between the two houses resulted in the Sacred War. 
The immediate causes of the war were 1. the imposition of a heavy 
fine by the Amphictyonic Council under the influence of Thebes 
on some Phocians (Onomarchus perhaps being one of them) who 
had cultivated land belonging to the Delphic temple, and 2. a threat 
that, if the fine remained unpaid, Phocis should be declared to have 
escheated to the Delphic god (Grote, Hist. of Greece, 11. 342: 
Curtius, Hist. of Greece, Eng, Trans., 5. 62 sqq.: Schiafer, 1. 443 
sqq.). Aristotle probably means that the existence of this ordois 
in Phocis encouraged Thebes and the Amphictyons to do what 
they did, or else that Mnaseas invoked the aid of Thebes. Justin 
(8. 1) lays the blame of the war entirely on Thebes; Aristotle, on 
the other hand, as a friend of Macedon, which had overthrown and 
ruined Phocis in the war, was perhaps not sorry to be able to 
point out that some leading families of Phocis itself were partly to 
blame (see note on 1306 a 10). 

13. petéBade S€ kat év “EmSduvw f moditela ex yapixdv «TA. 
The change of constitution at Epidamnus here referred to may 
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probably be the same as that described in c. 1. 1301 b 21 sqq., but 
we cannot be certain of this. Does «ai év ’Emdauye imply that the 
troubles arising é« yapexé» at Delphi and Mytilene and in Phocis 
had also led to a change of constitution ? 

14, bropynotevadpevos, ‘having betrothed his daughter to a man.’ 
“Atepos is added in 16 with fatal results to the sentence: see note 
on 1306 b 9g. 

17. petaBdddouor S€ x.t.A. See note on 1303 a 13. So far we have 
had to do with cases in which ordovs has arisen from contumely or 
wrong: now we learn that constitutional change may arise from 
the growth in reputation or power of a magistracy (such as the 
Council of the Areopagus) or a part of the State (such as the 
demos or the vavrixds éxdos or the yrdpipor). A similar transition 
from 76 driydferOa to bmepoxn is made in c. 3. 1302 b 15. 

20. ofov % év “Apetw mdyw Bout «.7.A. The Council of the 
Areopagus had induced the poorer citizens to man the triremes 
and to fight at Salamis by distributing eight drachmae to each man 
(AO. od. c. 23: Plut. Themist. c. 10: see note on 1297b 10). 
Cicero goes further in De Offic. 1. 22. 75, where he says of the war 
against the Persians, est enim bellum gestum consilio senatus eius, 
qui a Solone erat constitutus. 

21. cuvrovwrépay, i.e. more approaching oligarchy (6 (4). 3. 
1290a 27: Rhet. 1. 4. 13604 23 sqq.: AO. Tod. c. 26.1. 2). Cp. 
22) 42.112'73 Db 30) sq: 

Kat mwéAw 6 vautTiKds dxAog «.7.A., ‘and on the other hand the 
naval multitude, having been the cause of the victory at Salamis 
and by means of it of the hegemony by reason of the power [of the 
State] by sea, made the democracy of a more decided type.’ Cp. 
2, 12. 1274a 12 sqq. and Plut. Aristid. c. 22, and for icxvporépay 
8 (6). 7. 1321a 9. With Sus. and Welldon I take a ry xara 
Oédarrav Siva with what precedes, and not (as Lamb. and Stahr) 
with riv Snpokpariay icxuporépay émoinoev. Tddw here, as in 6 (4). 15. 
1299 b 4 and other passages, ‘contrarium motum vel actum signi- 
ficat” (Bon. Ind. 559 a 60 sqq.). ‘O vaurixds dydos refers to the 
trireme-oarsmen who formed a large element in the Athenian demos 
(6 (4). 4. 1291 b 23 sq.). Aud ravrs, SC. THs vixns. 

25. kai év"Apyerk.t.A. The yropipor referred to are the thousand 
picked warriors of the richest class (Diod. 12. 75. 7, 80. 3), who after 
the battle of Mantineia in B.c. 418 ‘took it in hand’ to overthrow 
the democracy at Argos, and indeed ruled the State for some months 
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(eight according to Diod. 12. 80. 4, but see Grote, Hist. of Greece, 
7. 136. 2), and might have ruled it longer but for the brutal conduct 
of their leader Bryas (Paus. 2. 20. 2). See as to the thousand Thuc. 
5. 67, Diod. 12. 75, 80, Plut. Alcib. c. 15, and Paus. 2. 20, with 
Gilbert’s note in Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 78. As to their success against 
the Lacedaemonians see Thuc. 5. 72. 3 and Diod. 12. 79. 4 sqq. 
That they won credit in a war with the Lacedaemonians is mentioned 
because this added to the credit acquired, and it is for the same 
reason that we are told in what follows that the war in which 
the Syracusan demos triumphed and won political supremacy was 
a war with Athens. Karadvew rév djpov recurs in c. 5. 1304b 
30, 31, 34, and c. 7. 1307b 24. Ine. 5. 1304b 35 we have 
KareAvOn 7 Snuoxpatia. Karadvew tov djpoy, xataddvots tod Sijpyou were 
the phrases used in the vdpos eivayyedias, as to which see ’A@. Ton. 
c. 8. 1. 25 sq. and Sandys’ note. 

27. kal év Xupaxovoats k.t.A. For ris viens tod mokduou cp. Plato, 
Laws 641 A, vikn modéeuov Trois éropévas dy yiyvorro, and 638 A, vikny 
Te kai Hrrav Néyortes payns: Thuc. 1. 121. 5, pia re vin vavpayias xara 
7d <ikos ddioxovra. Aristotle sometimes distinguishes 6 dynos from 
of émXira (c. 6. 1305 b 33: cp. 8 (6). 7.1321. a 12-14). Does he 
mean here that the failure of the Athenians in the siege of Syracuse 
was brought about rather by the fleet and light troops of the 
Syracusans than by their hoplites and cavalry? The turning-point 
of the siege came when the victory of Gylippus (Thuc. 7. 6) made 
it possible for him to complete the building of his wall (Freeman, 
Sicily, 3. 2548q.). This victory was won by the Syracusan hoplites 
assisted by their cavalry and light troops (dxovricrai), but, to judge 
by Thucydides’ account, the cavalry did more to win it than the 
hoplites and light troops. Aristotle may have been otherwise 
informed, or he may have regarded the first victory won by the 
Syracusan fleet in the Great Harbour (Thuc. 7. 41: Freeman, 3. 
298 sqq.) as the real turning-point of the siege. There is at any 
rate no doubt that the Syracusan fleet and light-armed did much to 
make the disaster complete and irreparable (Thuc. 7. 71: 7.81. 4: 
7.84. 4). ‘The Syracusan heavy-armed infantry seems to have 
been of a very inferior description and never to have encountered 
the Athenians with effect except when supported by ‘the Syracusan 
cavalry’ (Amold on Thuc. 7. 84). But the cavalry, a force not 
recruited from the demos, appears to have often done good service. 
At the same time nothing reflected more lustre on Syracuse or did 
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more to depress the spirits of the Athenians than the unexpected 
victory of her fleet (Thuc. 7. 55). Aristotle appears to consider that 
a polity or aristocracy (c. 10. 1312 b 6-9) existed at Syracuse from 
B.C. 466-5, when the tyranny was overthrown, to B.c. 413, the date 
of ihe failure of the Athenian expedition. Yet inc. 12.1316a 32 8q. 
we are told that the tyranny was succeeded by a democracy. As 
to the part of the Twelfth Chapter in which this statement occurs, 
however, see vol. i. p. 519, note 1. Thucydides (7. 55) says that 
the Syracusans were under a democracy at the time of the Athenian 
invasion. ‘The main change in the institutions of Syracuse which 
was made after the Athenian repulse seems to have been that the 
lot came into use in appointments to magistracies (Diod. 13. 34. 6). 
It is perhaps this change that Aristétle has in view when he says 
that a polity was succeeded by a democracy. Tv wodrefay must 
apparently be supplied with peréBader. 

29. wat év Xadkidi «.7.A. Nothing is known about the tyrant 
Phoxus at Chalcis, or about the tyrant Antileon, who is mentioned 
in c. 12. 1316a 31 sq. Gilbert (Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 66) surmises that 
these two tyrannies occurred as temporary breaks in the continuity 
of the oligarchy of the Hippobotae at Chalcis, which seems to have 
lasted from very early times till the reduction of Chalcis by Athens 
in B.c. 506. Unlike the tyranny of Antileon, which was followed 
by an oligarchy (1316 a 31), the tyranny of Phoxus was followed by 
a democracy. Hence it is not likely that Phoxus was the last tyrant 
of a dynasty founded by Antileon. ods (the accent being altered, 
as usual, in proper names) means ‘ peaked in the head,’ an indication 
of impudence (| Aristot.] Physiognom. 6. 812 a 8); Thersites is 
gpo&ds in Hom. Il. 2.219. But Gogoi were believed often to possess 
great physical strength (Hippocr. De Morb. Vulgar. 6: vol. iii. p. 583 
Kiihn). Compare such names as Simus and Pyrrhus. The name 
Phoxus occurs at Phocaea (Polyaen. Strateg. 8. 37). 

81. cixeto Tis wodttelas, ‘took firm hold of the constitution.’ 

kal év "ApBpaxia «7.4. We might have expected the order of the 
words to be HepiavSpor rév tipavvoy rois émiBepevois 6 Sjpos ovvexBarov, 
but then it would have resembled too nearly the order of the words 
in the preceding sentence, and therefore a different order is preferred. 
Cypselus, tyrant of Corinth, sent his illegitimate son Gorgus to 
found a colony at Ambracia, and Gorgus had two sons, 
Psammetichus and Periander. The former in B.c. 585 succeeded 
Cypselus’ son Periander in the tyranny of Corinth and was slain, 
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and the tyranny overthrown, three years later. The latter became 
tyrant of Ambracia and was expelled (Plutarch, Amat. c. 23, says 
slain), probably not long after the fall of Psammetichus at Corinth, 
under the circumstances narrated in c. 10, 1311 a 39 sqq. A 
democracy was then established at Ambracia, but as this revolution 
occurred early in the sixth century B.c., it is perhaps hardly likely 
that in the democracy then set up the low property-qualification 
for office existed of which we read in c. 3. 1303 a 23 sqq. It may 
have been introduced later. The neighbouring Corinthian colony 
Leucas seems to have undergone a somewhat similar change in 
a democratic direction (2. 7. 1266b 21 sqq.), but we are not told 
at what time this happened. At Corinth, on the other hand, the 
tyranny was succeeded by an oligarchy, which held its own for 
a very long time (Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. go). 

83. kai ddAws 87 «.7.A., ‘and further broadly this must not escape 
notice’ etc. For cai... 67, see note on 1253 a 18, and cp. I. 13. 
1259 b 32, «ai kaOddov Sy. Aristotle has said that when a magistracy 
or a part of the State, such as the demos or the yvepipor, grows in 
reputation or influence, constitutional change is apt to follow, and 
now he adds the broad statement that all winners of power for the 
State, even if the winner is not a magistracy or an important part 
of the State like the demos or yrapiyor, but only a private individual 
or a body of individuals, become the source of ordois. Of men who 
won power for their State as magistrates and who afterwards were 
not willing pévew ext rév iowv we have a conspicuous instance in 
Lysander (see Diod. 14. 13. 1 sq.). Themistocles may have been 
another (see note on 1302 b 15). Hermocrates of Syracuse made his 
State great by his policy of resistance to Athens and was eventually 
banished by his fellow-citizens (Xen. Hell. 1. 1. 27: Freeman, Sicily, 
3. 429 sqq.). The Council of the Areopagus helped to make Athens 
great by its action before the battle of Salamis (1304a 20 sq.: 
"AQ. Tod. c. 23), and the honours paid it in consequence may well 
have aroused jealousy and caused ordows, and ultimately led to 
a limitation of its powers. Aristotle may possibly have before him 
among other things in his reference to private individuals, and 
also in émovovody wAjOos, the services rendered by Pythagoras and the 
Pythagoreans to Croton. It was during the period of their ascen- 
dency that Croton conquered and destroyed Sybaris in B.c. 510, 
and the honours they then earned may probably have led to the 
attack which was subsequently made on them and to their expul- 
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sion from Croton. Ido not know to what tribes Aristotle refers. 
The Aeantid tribe at Athens covered itself with glory at Marathon 
and Plataea and received special honours in consequence (Plut. 
Sympos. 1. 10. 3, Aristid. c. 19), but whether these honours aroused 
the jealousy of other tribes, we are not told. The Aeschrionian 
tribe at Samos must have done much for the greatness of the State, 
for some members of it were resident in Herodotus’ day in the 
Great Oasis, seven days’ journey west of Thebes (Hdt. 3. 26), but 
we know of no resulting oraois. It is possible that Aristotle has in 
view the case of Sicyon, where the tribe Aegialeis, to which the 
tyrant Cleisthenes belonged and on which he heaped honours (Hdt. 
5. 68), may well have helped him to achieve greatness for the State 
with the result that ordovs followed and the tyranny was overthrown. 
That ordow sometimes arose in connexion with gentes we see from 
the story of the Myletidae in Thuc. 6. 5. The case of the Aegeidae 
at Sparta (Hdt. 4. 149) may have been similar. ‘Omovovoiv mdnbos, 
e.g, whether composed of rich men like the ‘thousand picked 
warriors’ at Argos or of poor men like the vavrixos dyAos at 
Athens or of philosophers like the Pythagoreans. Aristotle does 
not notice that those to whose mismanagement a diminution in the 
power of the State is due are still more often the cause of ordous 
than those who have added to its power. The troubles, for instance, 
of the reigns of Richard the Second and Henry the Sixth in England 
were to some extent due to the loss of the possessions of the Crown 
in France. National ill-success had something to do with the 
French Revolution of 1789 and the following years. ‘Throughout 
ancient as well as modern history defeat and embarrassment in 
the foreign relations have proved fruitful causes of change in the 
internal government’ (Grote, Hist. of Greece, 10. 598). 

34. of Suvdpews aitior yevdpevor. Cp. [Xen.] Rep. Ath. 1. 2, 
6 Ojpos €otw 6 €Aavvwy Tas vads Kal 6 Thy Svvauw TepiriOels TH TdAEL. 

837. 316 thy bmepoxnv. Cp. Rhet. 2. 2. 1379 a 6, dyavaxrodan yap 
dia THy Urepoxny. 

38. kiwodvtat 8’ at modttetat x.7.A. Aristotle here passes from 
cases in which one part of the State is greatly superior in position 
to the rest to the case in which the rich and the demos stand on 
an equality in respect of strength. For the thought cp. Manil. 
Astronom. 1. 334 (a line pronounced by Bentley to be spurious), 

Semper erit paribus bellum, quia viribus aequant, 
and Justin, 13. 2. 3, who says of the generals of Alexander after 
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his death, inter ipsos vero aequalitas discordiam augebat, nemine 
tantum ceteros excedente ut ei aliquis se submitteret, and 16. 3. 1, 
adsiduum inter pares discordiae malum. Eiva: Soxodvra, because 
the really contrary parts of the State are the good and the bad 
(c. 3. 1303 b 45). That the rich and the poor are thought to be 
contrary we have seen in 6 (4). 4. 1291 b 2-11; they are treated 
as actually so in 7 (5). 8. 1308 b 27 sq. 

1. of mAodovot kal 6 Sfpos. ‘O dSjyos is contrasted with of rdoverot 
here and in 6 (4). 12. 1297 a 11 sqq., with of etmopo in 6 (4). II. 
1296a 28, 6 (4). 12. 1297 a 9 sq., and 7 (5). 9. 13104 6sq., with 
oi ras ovoias exovres in 6 (4). 11. 1296a 25; still oftener with oi 
yvmpyiot, especially in the present Book (6 (4). 14. 1298 b 208q.: 
7 (5). 4. 13048 25 8qq., 30: 7 (5). 6. 1305b 168q.: 7 (5). 7- 
1307 a 29 sqq.: 7 (5). 10.1310 b £2 sq.: 7 (5). 11. 1343 b 18); else- 
where with oi émteckeis (2. 12.1274 12 Sqq.: 7 (5). 10. 1310b 9 sq.: 
8 (6). 4.1318 b 348q.). In 7 (5). 6. 1305 b 33 6 djpos is distinguished 
from oi émdira, and in the passage before us by implication from 
7o pesov. And yet we see from 6 (4). 4. 1291 b 18 sqq. that 
6 djpos includes classes many members of which must have been 
rich, for instance the rexvira: (3. 5. 1278 a 24, mdovroder yap Kat oi 
modXol rev rexvirar). 

5. ddtyou yap ylyvovtat mpds moddous, ‘ for they come to be few 
against many.’ See notes on 1252 b 7 and 1264a 14, and cp. 
8 (6). 1. 13174 24. ; 

xabddou péev ody k.t.A. This is virtually repeated in 17, dwAas pev 
ovv k.7.A,, and it is very possible that the passage 7-17, which 
intervenes between these two sentences, is a later addition, though 
it may well have been placed where it stands by Aristotle. 

7. Kwotor S€ tas wodtteias x.7.A. This is mentioned in order 
that those who seek to preserve constitutions may be prepared for 
the various methods to which those who seek to destroy them may 
be expected to have recourse, Peisistratus won his tyranny on the 
first two occasions by deceit and on the third by force (’A@. Toa. cc. 
14, 15), and Dionysius the Elder imitated him in beginning by deceit 
(Diod. 13. 95. 5 sq.). Lysander had sought to change the Lacedae- 
monian constitution by attempting to suborn various oracles to give 
answers in support of his policy (Diod. 14. 13), and was no doubt 
prepared, if necessary, to follow up his intrigue by the use of force. 
Tyrants were commonly conceived to win their tyrannies either by 
deceit or by force (Diog. Laert. 3. 83: cp. Xen. Mem. 3. g. 10 and 
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Pol. 7 (5). 10. 1313 a 9 sq.): it was Aristotle’s merit to have pointed 
out that all persons who sought to change a constitution were apt to 
resort either to force or to deceit or to a combination of the two. 
To win by deceit was more odious than to win by force (Thuc. 4. 
86. 4: Dio Cass. 52. 2.6sq.). We need not take Aristotle to mean 
that constitutional change is always effected either by force or by 
deceit or by a combination of the two. 

10. kai yap 4 andry Birr, ‘for deceit also is twofold [and there- 
fore it is not surprising that force is so]. Kai yap here retains its 
full meaning, as in 1. 9.1257b 8. There is deceit which is eked 
out by a subsequent use of force, force being called in to complete 
what deceit has begun, and there is deceit which is not supple- 
mented subsequently by force, but suffices by itself and is employed 
throughout. 

12. karéxouow, Sc. tiv modireiav (cp. 15: see Bon. Ind. 377 a 12), 
‘keep the constitution in their hands.’ Cp. Demosth. Ol. 2. 9, xai 
pny €l TLs buaey Tadra pev ovTws exew yeirat, oleras dé Bia KabéEew adrov 
Ta mpdypata TH Ta xwpia Kai Aipévas Kal Ta ToLadTa mpoednpévat, ovK 
dpOas olerat. 

otoy éml t&v Tetpaxooiwy «.7.’. ‘Aristotle seems to imply that 
Peisander and his colleagues had overstated from the first their con- 
fidence in the promises of Alcibiades, and were not so sinned 
against as Thucydides describes’ (Mr. E. L. Hicks in Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, 8. 403, note). 

13. é&ymdtynoav, Sc. of peraBddXovtes THY Todureiay, 

tov Baoihea, The article is usually omitted (as in ’A@. Tod. c. 29. 
ll. 4, 8) when the Persian king is referred to (see Liddell and 
Scott s.v.). 

14. pevodpevor, ‘after this false statement’ (Welldon). Bonitz 
(Ind. s.v.), however, explains pevodyevoe as synonymous with ¢£ama- 
tiaavres, 10. Perhaps the latter of these two interpretations is to 
be preferred. 

17. abttéy, i.e. those living under the constitution. 

19. Ka®’ &xacrov 8 efS0s modttelas x.7.., ‘ but [we must not rest C. 5. 
content with ascertaining the broad causes common to all con- 
stitutions ;] we must take each kind of constitution, and making 
these broad principles our starting-point, we must study kind by 
kind what happens in each.’ So in c. 12. 1316a 3 sqq. Aristotle 
finds fault with the Platonic Socrates for not tracing the overthrow 
of the best constitution to causes special to it, Mepifovras, sc. tas 
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modreias, ‘dividing constitutions as a whole into the different kinds 
composing the whole.’ For ra cvpBaivevra cp. c. 10. 1310b 1 sq., 
and see Bon. Ind. 713. a 19 sqq. 

20. at peév ody Snpoxpatiat K.7.A. Mev ody is taken up by pep ody, 
13054 34, and then answered by 6¢ in c. 6. 1305a 37. In the 
chapter before us Aristotle dwells only on those modes of change 
special to democracy which are most apt to affect democracies 
(uddtora, 20: yet maa oyeddv, 1305a 35). Demagogues are 
especially fatal to them, causing them to change into oligarchies 
and formerly into tyrannies, and also causing them to change from 
the traditional kind of democracy into the ultimate democracy. 
We have been told in c. 3. 1302 b 6sqq. that vBpis and mAcoveEia 
in magistrates are sources of constitutional change, but now we 
learn that the misconduct of demagogues, who are not necessarily 
magistrates, is a source of constitutional change in democracies. 
That there are other causes of change in democracies not special 
to them, we have learnt already. They are subject to changes 
arising from contempt engendered by disorder (c. 3. 1302b 
247 sqq.), from the disproportionate increase of a class (in their 
case the rich: cp. c 3. 1303 a 10sqq.), from the admission to 
important offices of men unfriendly to the constitution (c. 3. 1303 a 
16 sqq.), and from the aggrandizement of single individuals or 
a few persons (c. 3. 1302 b 15 sqq.), to mention no others. Plato 
had ascribed the fall of democracies rather to 9 d@yav édevdepia 
(Rep. 562 B, 564 A) than to the license of demagogues; he had 
also said (Rep. 564 A: cp. c. 12. 1316a 22 sq.) that democracies 
tended to change into tyrannies, and Aristotle agrees that this is 
especiallytrue of the extreme democracy (see note on 1316a 24), but 
he thinks, as the chapter before us shows, that democracies were 
in his own day less apt to change into tyrannies than they had once 
been, and that their tendency then was rather to change into 
oligarchies (cp. c. 12. 1316a 23 sq.). The view that the 
‘impudent license’ of demagogues leads to the fall of democracies 
comes to Aristotle from Lysias (Or. 25. 27, quoted by Eaton) and 
from Isocrates (De Pace, §§ 108, 123). In the hope of counter- 
acting this source of change in democracies Aristotle gives some 
wholesome advice in c. 8. 1309 a 14 sqq. and c, 9. 13104 2 sqq., 
and also in 8 (6). 5, where he suggests means of checking the abuse 
of the lawcourts by demagogues. Possibly too the advice given in 
c. 8, 1308b 10 sqq. not to make any single individual overgreat refers 
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to demagogues among others, though it seems rather to refer to the 
aggrandizement of magistrates. It will be noticed that in 8 (6). 5 
what he dreads for the extreme democracy is not its conversion into 
a tyranny, but its tendency to alienate the rich. Democracies do 
not seem, to judge by the chapter before us, often to have changed 
into aristocracies or polities, nor do we often hear of the extreme 
democracy changing into } marpia Syyokparia, Yet that this some- 
times occurred seems clear from c. 6. 1306 b 21, é« rovray eis ékeivas. 

21. tiv tdv Sypaywyav doédyerav. The passage before us should 
be compared with 7 (5). 10. 1311a 15sqq. and 8 (6). 5. 13204 
4sqq. Im all these three passages some light is thrown on the 
ways in which the rich were oppressed in those democracies in which 
they suffered oppression. In 7 (5). bo. 1311 a 15 sqq. democracy 
is said not only to exile the notables, but also to destroy them 
secretly and openly. Of this we do not hear anything in the 
passage before us or in 8 (6). 5. 1320a 4sqq. The demagogues 
are said in the passage before us to oppress the rich in a variety of 
ways. Sometimes they made the rich as a class the object of their 
attacks, setting the many on them (cp. c. 9. 1310:a 3 sqq.); some- 
times they singled out individual rich men for attack and brought 
calumnious accusations against them with a view to the confiscation 
of their property, or confiscated their property without these 
preliminary accusations, often exiling them to make the thing 
easier (we do not learn whether in these cases confiscation was 
effected by the assembly—cp. 6 (4). 14.1298 a 6, dnnetcews—or by 
the dicasteries) ; sometimes, again, they robbed the rich of part of 
their income by imposing heavy liturgies upon them (cp. c. 8. 1309 a 
14sqq.). From the third passage, 8 (6). 5.13204 4 sqq., we gather 
that what the rich had to fear in a democracy was rather the 
confiscation of their property by dicasteries and as a result of 
‘public actions’ than its confiscation by the assembly, and that 
they were especially exposed to oppression in those extreme demo- 
cracies in which, the assembly being a very numerous body, a large 
sum of money was required to provide it with pay, and there were 
no special revenues to supply the pay. In such democracies the 
eisphora would be heavy, confiscations frequent, and the dicasteries 
bad. We sometimes find democracy credited with a leaning to 
a general redivision of the land and a cancelling of debts—e. g. by 
Plato (Rep. 565 E sq.) and Polybius (6. 9. 8sq.: cp. Justin, 16. 
4. 2)—but of this Aristotle says nothing. 
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22. ta pev yap «.t.. This is based on Plato, Rep. 565 A-B. 
Compare the circumstances under which the famous oxuradiopds at 
Argos arose, which are thus narrated by Diodorus (15. 58. 1), THs 
rodeos Tov Apyelov Snuokparoupérns Kai Twav Snuaywyav Tapokuvovrav 7d 
m\nbos kata tev Tais e€ovolas Kai dSdEas trepexdvrav, of diaBadddpevor 
cvortdvres %yvooay Kataddioa Tov dqpov «.t.A., though it is not clear 
that in this instance the demagogues singled out individual rich 
men for calumnious attack. 

23. cuvdyer yap Kal tods éx@ictous 6 Kowvds PdBos. Cp. Plut. 
De Solert. Anim. c. 31, 6 yap ’ApuororeAns ioropet pidias ddoméxwv Kat 
Shear dia 7d Kowdy adrois modewov etvar Tov aerdv, however the fox and 
snake are said to be friends in Hist. An. 9. 1. 610a 12: cp. also 
Rhet. 1, 6. 1362 b 36, ovdév yap Kadver eviore traits cuphepew Tois 
évayrios’ b0ev Néyerar ds Ta Kaka Guvayer Tos avOpwmous, Grav Ff TaLTd 
BdaBepov andor. 

24. émdyortes, ‘setting on,’ as hunters do dogs (Hom. Odyss. 19. 
445: Xen. Cyneg. 10. 19: Plut. Pelop. c. 29: see Liddell and 
Scott s.v.). 

todto, i.e. the overthrow of democracies owing to the misconduct 
of demagogues. 

25. kal yap év K@ x... Schafer (Demosthenes, 1. 427) con- 
nects this change with the defection of Cos from the Athenian 
Confederacy in B.c. 357 (Diod. 16. 7. 3), but nothing is certainly 
known as to its date. We notice that the examples which follow 
are taken from Dorian States (Cos, Rhodes, the Pontic Heracleia, 
and Megara). 

27. kal év “Pé8w x.7.. See note on 1302b 23. The demagogues 
at Rhodes, in their anxiety to provide funds for the supply of pay 
to the poorer citizens (for attendance probably at the assembly and 
dicasteries, etc.), seem to have prevented, or at any rate delayed, the 
payment to the trierarchs (who would of course belong to the class of 
yvepiyor) of sums due to them from the State for work done by ship- 
builders or ship-fitters by their direction, the result being that the 
ship-builders or ship-fitters brought actions against the trierarchs 
for the recovery of the money owing to them. In other words 
the demagogues obtained the means of providing pay for the 
poorer citizens by leaving expenses in connexion with ship- 
building or ship-fitting for which the State was properly responsible 
to be defrayed by the trierarchs. As to liturgies at Rhodes con- 
nected with the navy see Strabo, p. 653, where however a lacuna in 
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the text makes the exact nature of the liturgy obscure. At Rhodes 
there was a refusal under the influence of demagogues to pay 
money justly due to yvepmo. from the State, or at any rate a delay 
to pay it; at Heracleia, Megara, and Cyme the demagogues went 
further and exiled many of the yrdpmso.. 

28. émépibov . . . ékdduov, The tense used shows that the 
demagogues kept doing this (cp. 33, eéémurrov, and 36, ¢&Baddov). 

29. Sd tds emipepoudvas Sixas. Cp. Diod. 20. 62. 5, 6 de 
poBnbecis ras emipepopevas evOvvas kal xpiceis dmexapnoev eis thy Tédav. 

31. katedvOn S€ kal év “Hpaxdela «7.4. What Heracleia is here 
referred to? The Trachinian Heracleia according to C. O. Miiller 
and Gilbert (Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 190. 2), the Pontic Heracleia 
according to Bonitz (Ind. 319 b 39), Sus.? (Note 1555), and Busolt 
(Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 2. 395). The latter view is probably correct, 
for though in c. 6. 1305 b 36 we have év ‘Hpaknteia r7 ev 76 Ud 
as the designation of this city, the words év ‘Hpax\eia (without 77 ev 
7 Idyr@) in c. 6. 1305 b 5 and 1306 a 37 appear to refer to the 
Pontic Heracleia, as do the words 7 més rév “Hpaxdeordy in 4 (7). 
6. 1327b 14. So in Diog. Laert. 7. 166 méAews S€ ‘Hpakdetas refers 
to the Pontic Heracleia. This was a colony of Megara, founded 
in the middle of the sixth century B.c. (see note on 1303 a 36), and 
it would seem from the passage before us to have been at the 
outset democratically governed. It is not clear whether it is to this 
democracy that Aeneas refers in Poliorc. 11. 10, or to a democracy 
of a later date (see note on 1305 b 33). The chronology of the 
constitutional changes at Megara in the sixth century B.c. is too little 
known to us to allow of a certain answer.to the question whether 
a democracy existed at Megara when it founded Heracleia, but this 
may possibly have been the case (Plut. Quaest. Gr. cc. 18, 59: see 
note on 1300a 17). The transition to Megara in 34 sqq. makes in 
favour of the view that the Pontic Heracleia is referred to. The 
demagogues appear to have behaved in much the same way in 
the mother-city and in the colony, and with fatal results to the 
democracy in both places. We observe that the contrast of djpos 
and yvopuyor existed in Heracleia immediately after the foundation 
of the colony; this seems to show that the original lots of land 
there cannot have been equal (see note on 1266b 1). Newly 
founded cities were often in a disturbed state (Isocr. De Pace, § 49, 
xeipov Kal tapaxwdéorepov THY NpeTépav adltav Siorxoduer Tov pte tras 
modets oikiCovT@r). 
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32. Some light is thrown on the meaning of GBckodpevor by 
1305 a 3-5; 

34. mapamAnotws S€ «7.4. See noteon 1300a 17. It appears 
from c. 3. 1302 b 31 that the democracy at Megara referred to fell 
not only owing to the conduct of the demagogues, but also because 
much drafia kai dvapxia prevailed under it. The democracies 
introduced by Thebes in the cities of Achaia fell in a somewhat 
similar way to this Megarian democracy (Xen. Hell. 7. 1. 43). 

36. iva xphpata éxwor Sypevery, ‘in order to be able to confiscate 
property’: cp. 1305 a 6sq. The proceeds of the confiscated pro- 
perty, or whatever part of them was not plundered on the way by 
the demagogues, would be distributed among the poorer citizens or- 
used to provide them with pay for attendance at the assembly and 
dicasteries. ‘ Nullo loco Aristoteles optativo post particulas finales 
utitur, sed promiscue et post tempus praesens et post praeteritum 
coniunctivum adhibet’ (Eucken, De Partic. Usu, p. 52). In 8 (6). 5. 
1320 @ 35, Texvacréoy ovv Gras dy edmopia yévorro xpémos, according to 
Eucken, ‘ videtur particula éxs vi plane relativa uti,’ and in Eth. 
Nic. 10. 7. 1177 b 9-12 Eucken would read yiverta with M> in 
place of yiyvowro. Weber, however (Die Absichtssatze bei Aristo- 
teles, p. 25), retains yiyvowro and explains it by attraction to mooiro. 
He produces (ibid.) another exception to the rule (overlooked 
apparently by Eucken), Hist. An. 9. 9. 614 b 14, cai riOaccevdpevos dé 
tis On auvydadov eis poypyv Evdov evOeis, das evappoobev bropeiverev 
avrou Ty mAnyhy, ev TH Tpitn TANnyH StéexoWe Kat KatHoOe Td padraxdv, but 
adds that this exception does not interfere with our acceptance of 
the rule. 

39. Thy ddtyapxiav, perhaps ‘the well-known oligarchy’: cp. 6 (4). 
15. 1300a 17 sqq. 

ouvéBy S€ tadtéy «.7.4. Nothing is known about these events. 
Which Cyme is referred to, is uncertain both here and in 2. 8. 
1269a 1. ‘Forma generis neutrius rairéy saepe legitur non solum 
ante vocales, verum etiam ante consonantes’ (Bon. Ind. 125 b 16). 

2. TOv Gdwy, SC, THAewv. See note on 1266b 1. 

3. iva xapiLevrat, sc. ro diye, the mark of a demagogue (see Plato, 
Gorg. 502 E, and note on 1274 5). 

4, 4 tas odolas Kk... Cp. c. 8.1309 a 15 sqq. ‘It is curious 
that in both places dvadderous is applied somewhat loosely to the 
second substantive. The annual proceeds are ‘not re-divided’ 
(Richards). See notes on 1257 a 21, 1297 a 40, and 1297 b 24, 
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7. éwi 8€ tdv dpxaiwy x.7.A. For this expression see notes on 
1303b 20 and 1285a 30. In ’A@. Mod, c, 28. 1. 28 sqq. Nicias, 
Thucydides son of Melesias, and Theramenes are marked off 
from of dpxaio. MeréBaddov, sc. ai Snuoxparia. We read in ’Aé. 
TloA, C. 22 Ore Tletctotparos Snuaywyds Kal otpatnyos Sv ripavvos Katéotn. 
Plato (Rep. 565 C sqq.), following Herodotus (3. 82) and Euripides 
(Fragm. 628 Nauck: 626, ed. 2), had depicted the conversion of 
the djyou mpoordrns into a tyrant, evidently holding that the change 
was as likely to occur in his own time as in earlier days, but 
Aristotle thinks otherwise for three reasons—1. the modern dema- 
gogue was not, like the demagogue of earlier times, a man of 
military skill and prowess, therefore he was not equally able to 
seize power by force; 2. great magistracies held by individuals 
were rarer than they had been; 3. the demos no longer lived 
a busy life in the country, so as to be unable to control the action 
of its champion in the city, but dwelt to a large extent in the 
city. It should be noticed, however, that Aristotle speaks of the 
change of democracy into tyranny in c. 8. 1308 a 20 sqq. and 6 (4). 
II. 1296 a 3 sqq. without any intimation that it was of rarer occur- 
rence than it had once been. Cypselus, the founder of the tyranny 
at Corinth, was a demagogue (c. 10. 1310 b 29: c. 12. 1315 b 27) 
and also polemarch (Nic. Damasc. Fragm. 58: Miller, Fragm. 
Hist. Gr. 3.392). Panaetius of Leontini (Polyaen. Strateg. 5. 47), 
Peisistratus, and Dionysius the Elder were, like him, both dema- 
gogues and holders of high military offices. The same thing is true 
of Euphron, who made himself tyrant of Sicyon in B.c. 368 or 
soon after (Xen. Hell. 7. 1. 44 sqq.). The tyrants of mediaeval 
Italy also were commonly men of military prowess, though this 
is not true of the founders of the Medicean dynasty (Roscher, 
Politik, p. 684). Military prowess alone, however, did not usually 
suffice in ancient Greece to enable a man to win a tyranny; he had 
also to gain the confidence of the demos by action hostile to the 
rich. Plato had said much the same in Rep. 565 Dsgq., but he 
goes farther than Aristotle in that passage, for he speaks as if 
tyranny always arose ék mpooturixhs pitjs, whereas Aristotle only 
says that most of the ancient tyrants had been demagogues before 
they were tyrants. There were, in fact, kings (like Pheidon of 
Argos), and holders of great offices (like the tyrants of Ionia, and 
also Phalaris) who had made themselves tyrants without having 
been demagogues (c. 10. 1310b 18-29). The same thing holds 
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of duvdora in oligarchies (c. 8.1308 a 22 sqq.), and of commanders 
of mercenary troops (c. 6. 1306 a 21 sqq.). Indeed we gather that 
any citizen who surpassed the rest in wealth and influence was 
often suspected of a design to make himself tyrant (3. 13. 1284 a 
20 sqq.: 7 (5). 3- 1302 b 15 8qq.: AO. Hod. c. 22: Diod. 19. 1). 
That the orators at Athens were no longer also the generals of the 
State had already been remarked by Isocrates (De Pace, § 54 sqq.: 
cp. Philip. § 140). Phocion, indeed, made it his aim, according to 
Plut. Phocion, c. 7, to be both prep and orparnyds, as Solon Aris- 
tides and Pericles had been (see this passage, which confirms 
what Aristotle says), but he probably stood almost alone in this 
ambition at Athens. At Thebes, however, Epaminondas and Pelo- 
pidas were surely both d8npaywyoi and orparnyoi. 

8. oxeddv yap Kt.A. Cp. c. 10. 1310b 14, oxeddv yap of mreioror 
TOY Tupdyvay yeydvaow ék Snpaywydy os cimeiv, muotevOEevres ex Tod dia- 
BddXew trols yrwpipovs, where dpxyatwy disappears, and Plato, Rep. 
565 D sq. For tév dpxaiwr rupdvver cp. 8 (6). 4. 1318 b 18, ras dp- 
xaias tupavvidas. ‘ With dpyaiwy the perfect yeyévacw is hardly logical. 
I have noticed a few similar uses, e. g. Thuc. 1. 50. 2, yeyévnrar: Plato, 
Apol. Socr. 28 C, reredevrnxaow: Lycurg. c. Leocr. c. 70, wepryeydvacn, 
In all these places the perfect seems = the aorist. Té¢yova is very 
commonly thus used in late Greek, e.g. in giving a man’s date, 
yéyove kara tiv .. .’Oupmiada’ (Richards). 

ll. 08 ydp ww Sevot Aoav A€yerv, ‘nondum hominibus dicendi 
facultatem adeptis ’ (Sepulveda). I prefer this interpretation to that 
of Sus., ‘ because there were as yet no trained speakers’ (‘weil es 
damals noch keine geschulten Redner gab’). It seems better to 
render joav ‘men were’ than ‘there were.’ 

14. wat ef mou «.7.X., ‘except if anywhere one or two cases of 
the kind have occurred.’ For Bpayt cp. Plato, Rep. 496 B and 
Laws 711 D. ‘Bpayd m4, per breve tempus ?,’ suggests Bonitz (Ind. 
143 44), but I do not think that he can be right. To what cases 
Aristotle refers is unknown. 

15. éylyvovto 8€ x..A. Cp. c. 10. 1310b 20 sqq. and c. 8. 
1308 a 20 sqq., from which passages we learn that the tenure of 
great offices for long terms was especially apt to result in tyranny, 
and that great offices were often held for long terms even in 
democracies in early days, though not many would be so in the 
democracies of Aristotle’s own day (8 (6). 2. 1317 b 24 sq.). 

16. dowep év Midjtw ék tis mputavelas, Gilbert (Gr. Staatsalt, 
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2. 139. 2) thinks that the tyranny of Thrasybulus (Hdt. 1. 20) is 
here referred to as arising out of the office of prytanis. The same 
thing is said of tyranny throughout Ionia in c. 10.1310b 28 sq. The 
prytanis at Miletus appears to have been a sole magistrate, like the 
annual prytanis who took the place of the king at Corinth under 
the Bacchiadae (Diod. 7. 9.5: Paus. 2. 4. 4), and unlike the later 
prytaneis at Rhodes, who were six in number (Gilbert, Gr. Staats- 
alt. 2.178). As to the title see 8 (6). 8. 1322 b 26 sqq. 

18. Er Sé 81d 7d rh peyddas etvar téte Tas WOdELS K.T.A. Tas 76- 
Aes here must mean ‘the cities,’ not, as in 6 (4). 6. 1293 a 1 sq. and 
6 (4). 13. 1297 b 22, ‘the States.’ As the demos lived a busy life 
in the country, it could not itself rule, and it was obliged to allow 
the leader whom it trusted to seize amd exercise supreme power. 
The Eupatridae lived in the city, the demos lived in the country 
and were mostly tillers of the soil (Etymol. Magn. p. 395. 50: Thuc. 
I. 126. 7, 2. 14). Thus the d@ypocco: formed in early days a large 
section of the demos at Athens (’A6. Tod. c. 13 : see Sandys’ note). 
Compare Theogn. 55 sqq., and as to Epidaurus Plut. Quaest. 
Gr. c. 1. Compare what we read of the Allobroges at a far later time 
(Strabo, p. 186, ’AAAdBpryes Se. . . yewpyodor ra media Kai rods av’dovas 
Tous ev Tais”"AAmect’ kal of pev GAAot kopndov CGaw, of S enupaveoraror THY 
Ovievvay éxovres . . . kateckevdkaor wédw). At Plataea in the fourth 
century B. c. the peasants lived in the city (Paus. 9. 1. 4-7), but this 
was owing to their distrust of the Thebans. Tanagra is a better 
instance of a ‘peasant-town.’ There the townsmen were largely 
tillers of the soil (Pseudo-Dicaearch, De Graeciae Urbibus, c. 9: 
Miller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 2. 257). Inc. 10. 1310 b 17 sqq. the acquisi- 
tion of tyrannies by demagogues is said to have occurred #6y rev 
nodewv nvénuévov, where ray wéAewv probably means ‘the States’ (see 
note); the cities may well have been small, however, even if we 
take ray méAewy to mean ‘ the cities.’ 

20. ot mpootdra. tod Sijpou here takes the place of of Snpaywyot, 
11. Inc. 6.1305 a 39, 40 mpootdrns is explained by jyepov, Oi 
mpoordrat tod Snpov is probably a somewhat narrower term than oi 
dnpaywyoi, for not every demagogue would be one of the heads of 
the demos. For rupavvidi émeriOevto see note on 1305 b 41. 

21. mdvtes S€ toto ESpwy bud Tod Sypou moteuldvtes. Cp. Cc. 10. 
1310 b 14 sqq. 

23. Newoiorparos, sc. £04 ris rupavvidos. 

24. rods medtaxods. The form mediaxds recurs in ’A@. Tod. c. 13. 
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The more usual form is wedets (see Sandys’ note). Cp. Plato, Rep. 
566 A, obros dy, pny, 6 oractdfwv yiyverar mpos Tovs Exovtas Tas ovotas ; 
In Diog. Laert. 1. 58 the Pedieis are distinguished from oi ¢& doreos 
as well as from of mwapaavot. 

kal ©eayévys «.7.A. Nothing is known from any other source of 
the exploit mentioned in the text. 

25. \aBov mapa tov wotapdy émuvepovtas, ‘having caught them 
grazing their herds and flocks in land not their own by the river.’ 
‘“"Exuwévew est in alieno agro pascere’ (Stallbaum on Plato, Laws 
843 D): cp. Demosth. Or. 55. in Callicl. c. 11. 

26. kat Atovdovos x.t.4. Daphnaeus was one of the Syracusan 
generals who failed to save Agrigentum from capture by the Cartha- 
ginians and who were consequently accused by Dionysius the Eider 
before the Syracusan assembly and dismissed from office, Dionysius 
himself being one of the generals appointed in their place (Diod. 13. 
86-92). When Dionysius had made himself tyrant, Daphnaeus 
became one of his chief opponents till Dionysius convoked an 
assembly and had him put to death (Diod. 13. 96. 4). We can 
guess what allegations Dionysius would make against generals who 
were rich men from Diod. 13. 91. 5. 

28. ds Sypotixds dv. It was Peisistratus’ reputation for being 
dnporixés that more than anything else enabled him to become tyrant 
CAOTION, .c..195 Le 2°: a4 ett Cri6. eg'sq)): 

petaBdddouor Sé x.t.A. Supply ai Snyoxparia. Cp. c. 6. 1306b 
17 sqq., where however the contrast is between ai évvoyor Snuoxpa- 
tia and ai xipeor. We have 7 marpia dnpuoxpatia here, but 7 marpios 
Snpoxparia in 2. 12. 1273 b 38. Tldrpios is the more common form 
of the fem. in Aristotle’s writings (see critical note on 1285 b 5), but 
all the MSS. have marpias here except P*, which has sarpidos 
wrongly: in 3. 14. 1285b 5 only WM’ and possibly © have mdrpras. 
Thy vewrdrny, cp. 6 (4). 6. 1292 b 41, réraprov b€ cidos Snuoxparias 7 
Tedevtaia Tois xpdvors €v tais médeoe yeyempevn. Polybius (6. 57) gives 
a somewhat similar account of the change of democracy into ochlo- 
cracy. We gather from the passage before us that in the zarpia 
dnuoxparia there may be no property-qualification for office, and this 
agrees with 8 (6). 4. 1318b 27-32. The absence of a property- 
qualification for office is said to be characteristic of democracy in 
6 (4). 9.1294 b g sq. (cp. 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 22 sq.); yet it would seem 
from 2.7. 1266b 21 sqq. (cp. 7 (5). 3. 1303. 21 sqq.) that the 
absence of a property-qualification for office makes a constitution 
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too democratic; hence a marpia Sypoxparia in which there is none 
is defective. It is true that in a polity there may be no property- 
qualification for office (6 (4). 9. 1294 b 1o sqq.), but then in 
a well-organized polity it is not the demos that elects to office, but 
the hoplites (6 (4). 13. 1297b 1 sq.). The teaching of Aristotle 
in the passage before us is in effect that if in a warpia 8npoxparia 
there is no property-qualification for office and the demos elects, 
a keen competition for office results (see note on 1303a 14), 
and the competitors make rival bids for the favour of the demos 
with the result that they eventually place the demos in a position of 
superiority tothe laws. (Thurot has already pointed out in Etudes 
sur Aristote, p. 82, referring to c. 6. 1305 b 30 sqq., that even 
when there is a property-qualificatiom for office, candidates for 
office will do the same thing; hence he proposes to place pi) dzé 
tynpdrov o€ after 6 Sjpos, translating ‘ou l’élection est faite par le 
peuple entier, sans condition de cens,’ while Sus. proposes to omit 
these words, but the tendency to demagogy would at any rate be 
stronger where there was no property-qualification for office. For 
one thing the competitors’would be more numerous.) Aristotle adds 
that this would happen less often if the magistrates were elected 
not by the demos asa whole, but by the tribes. We do not learn 
whether what he recommends is that the right of electing the 
magistrates should fall to each tribe in turn (cp. 8 (6). 4. 1318b 
23 sqq.), or that one tribe should elect to one magistracy and 
another to another, or that the magistracies should be organized as 
boards and that each tribe should elect a member of each of the 
boards. Perhaps he would prefer the last-mentioned alternative. 
Chorégi, retxorrotoi, rapporo.oi, and rpinporotot were elected by the 
tribes at Athens (Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. 
Trans., p. 202), and at one time the preliminary selection of the 
persons out of whom the magistrates appointed by lot were so 
chosen seems to have rested (with one or two exceptions) with the 
tribes (Gilbert, ibid., p. 217: cp. Isocr. Panath. § 145). Election by 
the tribe would have the advantage that no competitor for office, how- 
ever eager he might be, would be likely to make the tribe with which 
the election lay superior to the laws. At Rome even in its demo- 
cratic days the assemblies voted not per capita as in Greece, but by 
divisions (curiae, centuriae, tribus)—see Roscher, Politik, p. 343, 
and Willems, Droit Public Romain, p. 168—but Aristotle would 
hardly have been satisfied with this. He seems to have desired 
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that the magistrates should be elected, not in a collective assembly 
of the citizens, but by each tribe meeting separately from the rest. 
The evil of which he complains would be remedied by the adoption 
of the lot in appointments to office, but he probably does not 
think the lot a fit means of filling high offices in a marpia Snpoxparia 
(8 (6). 4. 1318b 27 sqq.); some offices, indeed, could not well 
be filled by lot. Another remedy would be, as Thurot says, to 
introduce a property-qualification for office, but this it might be 
difficult to do under the circumstances described in the text. Aristotle 
forgets to mention in the passage before us that an abundance of 
pay must be forthcoming before an ultimate democracy can come 
into being even in a State in which there is no property-qualification 
for office (6 (4). 6. 1292 b 41 sqq.). The experience of modern 
States has confirmed Aristotle’s view that the filling of the highest 
offices by popular election has its dangers, but it has taught 
us that these dangers exist, whether the election is made in 
a collective assembly or not. The influential men who compete for 
high office are exposed to the temptation of making rival bids for 
popular support, and of promising, where the institutions of the 
State give them opportunities of fulfilling their promises, to promote 
an alteration of the constitution in a popular direction. 

82. dxos S€ tod x... See note on 1267a 3. If dos is here 
used in its usual sense of ‘ remedy,’ rod x.r.A. will be in the genitive 
after it and will express the effect of the remedy. 

37 sqq. In the sixth chapter we have in strictness to do only 
with those causes of the fall of oligarchies which are special to them: 
still some of the causes enumerated must have affected other con- 
stitutions also; we know, for instance, that the paucity of those 
admitted to office was perilous to aristocracies as well as to olig- 
archies (c. 7. 1306 b 22 sqq.). Causes which affect oligarchies in 
common with other constitutions have been already dealt with in 
cc. 3 and 4 (for instance in c. 3. 1302 b 15 sqq. and 1303 a 16 8qq. 
and in c. 4. 1304a 17 sqq.). Some additional causes of the fall of 
oligarchies over and above those mentioned in cc. 3, 4, and 6 may 
be gleaned from c. 8. 1308. a 18 sqq. andc. 10. 1310b 22 sq., where 
the long tenure of a great office by one man or the union of several 
great offices in the hands of one man is said to be often fatal to 
them (cp. 6 (4). 11. 1296 a 3 sqq. and 3. 15. 1286 b 16 sqq.), and 
from 8 (6). 7. 13214 14 sqq. and 26 sqq., whence we gather that 
oligarchies were often overthrown owing to their making no satis- 
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factory provision for the admission of deserving members of the 
demos into the privileged body, and owing to the defective numbers 
and quality of their light-armed troops. On two or three points 
Aristotle differs from Plato. The latter had said in Rep. 564 A, 
cixév@s Toivuy, etmov, ovx €& GAAns moAcrelas Tupavvis Kabioratar 7) eK 
dypoxparias : Aristotle holds, on the contrary, that extreme oligarchy 
was specially apt to pass into tyranny (6 (4). 11. 1296 3 sqq.: cp. 
3- 15. 1286 b 168q. and 7 (5). 12. 1316.a 34 sqq.). Plato, again, 
had spoken in a passage of the Republic (545 D: cp. Laws 683 E) 
as if changes of constitution were always due to quarrels among 
the holders of supreme power: Aristotle, on the contrary, points out 
in the chapter before us that oligarchies were often overthrown 
without discord among the oligarchs? Indeed, oligarchies based 
on a property-qualification (and polities also) might owe their fall 
to a mere accidental rise of the average level of the wealth of the 
individual members of the State. So again in Rep. 551 D sq. Plato 
had spoken of oligarchies as unable to make war without risk of 
overthrow, and hence Aristotle is careful to point out that they ran 
a similar risk in time of peace (1306 a 19 sqq.). The sixth chapter 
distinguishes between évvopor and xvpror ddvyapxias (1306 b 20 sq.), 
but it takes no account of this distinction in dealing with the causes 
of the fall of oligarchies ; it is evident, however, that most of the 
causes which it enumerates would affect kiproe ddcyapxia in a higher 
degree than éyvoyo. Not a few of these causes were probably 
pointed out here for the first time ; there is more that was new in 
this chapter than in the preceding one. Here and there we may 
suspect that Aristotle exalts the occasions of constitutional change 
into its causes, 

Ai 8 édtyapxioe «.7.A. The use of did in dia dv0 rpdmous (‘ owing 
to two modes’) is remarkable. Inc. 11. 13144 29 we have 6 pev 
obv els rpdros Ov od yiyverat cwrnpia Tais Tupavviow toodirés éorw. The 
two gavepdraros tpdmor are (1) dv adixdoe (sc. of ddAryapxoivres) 7d 
mdjOos, or if in some other way civil discord originates with others 
than the oligarchs (see note on 1305 b 1), and (2) if it originates | 
with the oligarchs. 

838. éva pév has nothing strictly answering to it, but is virtually 
taken up in 1305 b 22, xivodvra: 3 ai odvyapyiar €& abrav k.7.A. 

39. mas yap ixavds yiverar mpoordrys, i.e. mas yap mpoordrns (kai 
6 Tvxav) yiverat ikavds (Coray, p. 329). 

pddtota 8¢, sc. ixavds yiverat, not, I think, peraBddrovow. 
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é adtis Ths ddvyapxlas =f aitay tOv dduyapxovvtay: CP. C. I: 
1302 4 12. 

40. xabdwep év Ndéw AdySapis «.7.A. Supply eyévero 6 ryepov. 
As to Lygdamis see Hdt. 1. 61, 64, Aristot. Fragm. 517 (from the 
‘Constitution of the Naxians’ ascribed to Aristotle, ap. Athen. 
Deipn. p. 348), Oecon. 2. 1346b 7 sqq., and ’A@. Hod. c. 15 with 
Sandys’ notes. The fragment of the ‘ Constitution of the Naxians’ 
traces the Naxian ordois to an outrage committed by some young 
Naxians of the wealthy class on a fellow-citizen named Telestagoras 
belonging to the same class and his two daughters, not on members 
of the demos, but it is likely enough that similar outrages were also 
committed on the demos. We find Lygdamis first heading the 
Naxian demos in its successful revolt against the oligarchs and 
establishing, it would seem, a democracy in place of the pre-existing 
oligarchy, then after an interval of uncertain length visiting Eretria 
to offer Peisistratus aid in men and money in acquiring for the 
third time the tyranny at Athens—whether as head of the Naxian 
democracy or after his own fall from power or the fall of the 
democracy, we do not know—and thus paving the way for his own 
accession to the tyranny of Naxos, which followed on Peisistratus’ 
capture of the island. When the fragment of the ‘ Constitution of 
the Naxians’ says that Lygdamis became tyrant of Naxos in 
consequence of his leadership of the people against the authors 
of the outrage referred to, the statement may be so far correct that, 
if he had not led the demos, he would not have been in a position 
to induce Peisistratus to make him tyrant. See Busolt, Gr. Gesch., 
ed2; 2552413; 

1. €xet B€ Kal H é§ GdAwv dpxh ordcews Siapopds. Compare 
6 (4). 14. 1298 a 35, exer dé Kai rodro Siaopas mAcious. “AAAwv has 
been interpreted in many different ways. Sepulveda, Giphanius, 
Heinsius, and Gottling take it to mean dAAev 4 rod tANOovs, but if we 
so take it, it is difficult to explain the mention in 1305 b 18 sqq. of 
the revolution at Erythrae, which was caused by the demos, and 
also to explain «ai, for we have not been clearly told that, when 
civil discord originates with the many, it originates in different 
ways. Stahr’s interpretation, ‘from other causes than that just 
mentioned’ (‘es gehen aber auch noch aus andern Ursachen die 
Anfange zu Revolutionen hervor, die verschiedene Erscheinungen 
bieten ’), escapes the first of these difficulties, but @\Aov in é€ dddrAov 
is probably masculine. Vict. explains d\\ev as ‘others than those 
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who have governed oppressively’ (‘expertibus illius iniustae 
potestatis ’), but not, I think, rightly. The natural meaning of 
did\Awy appears to me to be aAdAov 7 trav ddtyapyotvrov: I translate, 
therefore, ‘ but when civil discord originates also with others than 
the oligarchs [as well as when it originates with the oligarchs}, it 
originates in different ways. That civil discord originating with 
the oligarchs originates in different ways, we see from 1305 b 
22 sqq. Some would emend @Adw», but the emendations hitherto 
proposed do not seem satisfactory. Adirév is suggested in place of 
it in the margin of the third Basle edition of Aristotle and is read 
by Schneider, Coray, and Welldon ; aizév by Nickes and Congreve. 
Spengel, followed by Sus., would read Zyet dé kai 7 €€ adANA@Y apy 
otdcews Siapopd. But if we read airéy, airav, or ddAjdov, we must 
take these words to mean rév ddcyapxotvtwy: the examples which 
follow, however, are of changes of constitution brought about not 
by of ddcyapxodyres, but by evropor or yyopysoe excluded from office, 
as Prof. Jowett has already pointed out, or else by the spontaneous 
action of the demos, as at Erythrae. 

2. été péev yap «.t.A. There is nothing to answer to this pé, 
but Aristotle intended to go on ‘and sometimes from the demos.’ 

ob Tav dvtwy 8 év tais dpxats. For the phrase see note on 
1303 b 22. 

8. yiyvetar katéduots. Cp. Cc. TI. 13144 30, ylyverae cornpia. 
At Istrus there was a complete xardXvous of oligarchy, but at Massalia 
and Heracleia only a xardAvots of the extreme oligarchy in favour of 
a moderate form. 

4, otov év Macoadia x.t.A. As to the repetition of ev here see 
notes on 1294a 12 and 1325) 10, and cp. Plato, Rep. 563 E, ev 
dpa te Kal ev purois kai €v cdpaor, kai 3) Kai ev modsrEiats OvX FKLOTA, 
and Xen. Rep. Lac. 8. 3, émetmep yvwcav 16 retBeoOa péyeotoy ayaboy 
eivas kat év mde Kai ev orparia Kai ev oko. In the States here mentioned 
it was the rule that father and son or more brothers than one should 
not be in office at the same time. The object of the rule no 
doubt was to place on an equal footing the various households 
comprised within the privileged class and to prevent any one of them 
acquiring a disproportionate share of power, but this object might 
have been attained equally well if three or four members of each 
household, not one or two only, had been allowed to be in office 
at the same time, and then the number of those in office would not 
have been so small. At Venice three members of the same family 
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could be Senators at the same time (Yriarte, Patricien de Venise, 
p- 76), though two nobles from the same quarter of the city or the 
same family could not be Counsellors of the Doge at the same 
time (Yriarte, p. 349). The rule mentioned by Aristotle finds 
many parallels in mediaeval Italy. Thus at Siena there were five 
families two of whose members ‘ could be in the government at the 
same time, while for all other families the number was limited to 
one’ (Duffy, Tuscan Republics, p. 73). So again in the Republic 
of San Marino, ‘as of old at Venice, precautions are taken that 
family rings should not dominate the State, for’ in elections to the 
Council ‘ but one member from each family may be chosen, and if 
personal interests are discussed in Council, the Statutes provide that 
relations to the third degree shall leave the hall’ (E. Armstrong, 
‘A Political Survival, Macmillan’s Magazine, No. 375, Jan. 1891, 
p- 199). Spinoza adopts a similar rule for the judges and councils 
of an aristocracy (Tractat. Polit. c. 8. 39, quamvis non opus sit ut 
unusquisque (iudex) ex diversa sit familia, necesse tamen est ne duo 
sanguine propinqui simul in subselliis locum occupent; quod in 
reliquis conciliis observandum est, praeterquam in supremo, in quo 
sufficit, si modo in electionibus lege cautum sit ne cuiquam pro- 
pinquum nominare, nec de eo, si ab alio nominatus sit, suffragium 
ferre liceat, et praeterea ne ad imperii ministrum quemcumque 
nominandum duo propinqui sortem ex urna tollant). If, as is 
probable, the Heracleia here mentioned is the Pontic Heracleia, 
the three States instanced by Aristotle were all of them situated 
in positions of peril on the outskirts of the Hellenic world, 
and precautions of this kind would be especially in place 
under those circumstances; the restriction, however, also existed 
at Cnidus (12 sqq.), which was in a different geographical 
position. 

6. ékivouy, ‘turbas ciebant’ (Sus.?, ‘Unruhen erregten’): cp. 
Polyb. 1. 69. 6, mAciora xexwnkds Kata Tas mpoecpnuevas Tapayds. 

10. xai €vOa pév woditixwrépa éyévero ¥ ddtyapxia, i. €. €v Maccania. 
For modurixwrépa cp. 6 (4). 14.1298a 39. It was at this time in all 
probability that the machinery was devised by which members of 
the demos were admitted to the privileged class (8 (6). 7. 1321a 
29 sqq-, where Aristotle gives it his approval). In 3B.c. 196 
(Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. Gr. No. 200) and in the time of Strabo 
(p. 179) the city was ruled by a Council of 600 timuchi, holding 
office for life, who were required to be fathers of children and to be 
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descended from three generations of citizens, but it is doubtful 
whether this supreme Council of 600 came into existence on this 
occasion, for in that case we might have expected Aristotle to say 
of Massalia what he says of Heracleia, é& édarrévev eis é£axocious 
mAGev 1) ddvyapxia. 

ll. daretehevtycev, Sc. 7 ddvyapyia. 

12. eis éfaxocious AOev, sc. 7 dAtyapyia, Cp. c. 7. 1307 36, ets 
ddrjtyous ai obaiae Epxovra. The chief place in the oligarchy over- 
thrown by Agathocles at Syracuse was held by a Council of 600 
(Diod. 19. 5. 6). See above on 1305 b 10 as to Massalia. It is not 
clear whether the arrangement as to the dicasteries at the Pontic 
Heracleia described in 1305b 34 sqq. existed there under the 
oligarchy of 600 which is here referred to. 

petéBahe S€ x.7.4. At Cnidus, unlike the States just mentioned, 
the oligarchy was not overthrown by the excluded yrapipor, but by the 
demos, as in Naxos (1305 a 38 sqq.), but this case is distinguished 
from that because at Cnidus (as also at Erythrae) the demos was 
not driven to revolt by oppression; its revolt was due rather to 
contempt (c. 3. 1302 b 25 sqq.). As this oligarchy was overthrown 
by the demos, it is probably to be distinguished from the oligarchy 
at Cnidus which is said in 1306.b 3 sqq. to have been overthrown 
by some members of the privileged class disgusted with the despotic 
character of its rule. 

15. adX 4 tév mpeoButatov. Bonitz (Ind. 33 a 61 sqq.) includes 
this among the passages in which ‘dad’ # ad significationem 
particulae mAqv vel ¢ wy prope accedit,’ of which he gives a con- 
siderable number. 

18. kal év EpuOpais Sé€ x.t.A. We find a gens of Basilidae also 
at Ephesus (Baton ap. Suid. Mvéayépas, quoted by Gilbert, Gr. 
Staatsalt. 2. 141. 2: cp. Strabo, p. 633, didmep 7d Bacideoy rav 
"Iévev éxei (at Ephesus) ovorqvai act, cal ére viv of éx rod yéevous 
dvopatovra, Baoideis Exovtés twas Tisds, mpocSpiay te €v ayaot kal 
mophupav emionpwov tov Bacidtkod yévous, oximwva arti oxnmrpov, kat Ta 
icpa tis "EXevowias Anuntpos), and perhaps also at Chios (Gilbert, 2. 
153.1). See Toepffer, Attische Genealogie, p. 240. The gens 
of the Basilidae was probably composed of descendants of the 
kings: compare the Neleidae at Miletus (Aristot. Fragm. 515. 
1562 a 29), the Penthilidae at Mytilene (7 (5). 10. 1311 b 25 sqq.: 
Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 162), and the Eupatridae at Athens, who 
are described by one authority as of airé 1d dotu oixoivres kat 
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peréxovres Bacidixod yévous (Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of Sparta and 
Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 102. 3). 

19. katmep kahds emipehopevwv Tov év TH ToATEla. Lamb. ‘quamvis 
ea quae ad rempublicam pertinerent bene procurarent,’ and Sus.* # 
(Ind. p. 347) apparently takes rév to be neuter, but surely ray is 
masc., and the sentence should be rendered ‘though those who 
possessed rights under the constitution managed [the affairs of the 
State | well,’ 

22. xwoivrat 8 at ddctyapxiat x.t.A. Aristotle now passes to the 
second of the heads under which he groups the causes of the over- 
throw of oligarchies, causes originating with the oligarchs them- 
selves. Cp. Thuc. 8. 89. 3, kar’ idias 5€ pidoriptas of roddol aitav TO 
TOWOUT® MpoceKETO, EV @mEp Kal pddioTa OdLyapyia ex Sypoxpatias yevopery 
amoAduTa’ mavtes yap avOnpepov ak€tovaw ovx bras toot, adda Kal trodv 
mparos avtos exacros eivat (which is partly based on Hat. 3. 82), and 
°AO, IloA. c. 13, where 7 mpos GAAnAovs giAomukia is mentioned as 
a cause of ordots at Athens. 

23. 4 Sypaywyla S€é Sitty, } pev ev adrots tots SAtyous K.T.A. 
This is repeated in c. 8. 1308a 17. ‘H pe is answered not with- 
out some roughness by 4 éray «.7.d., 28: cp. 3. I. 1275 a 23 Sqq., 
where évias pev is followed by # (see note on 1275 a 24), and see 
note on 1338b 1. Anpayeyia is a humouring of the propensities of 
the Snpaywyovpevos with a view to the aggrandizement of 6 dnuaywyar, 
and may be resorted to not only in relation to a few persons or 
many, but even in relation to one (c. 10, 1312b 12 sq.). 

25. otoy év tots tpidkovta K.T.A. Of wept Xapixdéa, i. e. Charicles 
(Eucken, Praepositionen, p. 66). It would seem that in Aristotle’s 
opinion the Thirty were led into the excesses which proved fatal to 
them by Charicles rather than by Critias. The name of Charicles 
also comes first in Lys. c. Eratosth. c. 55, érepot of Soxodvres eivat 
evavri@raret Xapix\et kai Kpiria cai th exeivav ératpeia. We hear 
nothing of Charicles in the ’A@nvaiwy Todcreta, which is remarkable 
if the work is from Aristotle’s pen. According to Isocr. De 
Big. § 42, Charicles was a returned exile and eager both to enslave 
Athens to the Lacedaemonians and to rule over her himself. 
Anpaywyovrtes Tovs TpidKoyta, ‘ through courting the Thirty.” Kaibel 
(Stil und Text der ’A@. Uod., p. 54) remarks, ‘Everywhere in the 
"AO, Tod, the word dnpaywyciy is used absolutely: Snuaywyeiy roy 
3xAov etc. occurs in the Politics, but not in the °A6, Ton.’ 

26, kal év tots Tetpakocios x.1.A. Aristotle was friendly to 
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Theramenes (’A6. Hod. c. 28: Plut. Nic. c. 2), and we find him 
here, unlike most people, laying the responsibility for the fall 
of the Four Hundred not on his shoulders, but on those of 
Phrynichus. 

29. otov év Aapion «7.4, As to the wodctodidAakes see note on 
1268 a 22. They may probably have been annual magistrates, but 
it would seem that they were re-eligible. We see from 2. 8. 1268 a 
21 sqq. that their office was a very important one—the custody of 
the city and of its walls and gates was probably in their hands 
(8 (6). 8. 1322 a 33 sqq.: compare the functions of the modérapxos 
in Aen. Poliorc. 26. 12 and of the wodurdpya in Acts 17. 6 sqq.)— 
and we may perhaps infer from the passage before us that at Larissa 
it was tenable only by persons possessed of a high property- 
qualification, though the right of electing the wodcropvAaxes belonged 
to the whole people. We are not told that the demos at Larissa 
elected the magistrates generally, as in some of the oligarchies 
mentioned in 30 sqq. All we are told is that it elected the mod- 
topvAakes. The rivalry of these great officials with each other 
in courting the body which elected them may have ended (cp. 
1306 a 26 sqq.) in the transfer of their functions to an dpyov 
peoidvos at the head of a body of mercenaries, who used his 
position to make himself tyrant of the city. No wonder that 
a State so disunited as Larissa found it difficult to make head 
against the tyrants of Pherae and was obliged to call in Philip 
of Macedon against them (Schafer, Demosthenes, 1. 458). 

830. Kal év daats ddtyapxtats obx obToL alpodyTar Tas épxas ef dv 
ot dpxovtes eiow x.t.A. It is not quite clear what should be 
supplied before ev dcas ddvyapyxiacs. Should we supply Onpaywyovut, 
Or Kwwodvrar ai dAvyapyia, OF Kwotvrac ai ddvyapyiae &€ atrdv dia 
prroverkiay Snpaywyovvtwv? J incline to think that we should supply 
the last-mentioned words. We may probably infer from the 
passage before us that in most oligarchies the magistrates were 
elected by the class which was eligible for the magistracies. Among 
the oligarchies referred to here the first form of oligarchy must, it 
would seem, find a place, for in that form the right of electing to 
the higher magistracies would commonly be possessed by a far 
more numerous body than that which had the right to hold them, 
inasmuch as the latter right was commonly confined to citizens 
possessing a high property-qualification (8 (6). 6. 1320 b 21 sqq.). 
The same weakness, however, was shared by other constitutions 
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also—for instance by aristocracies, for offices seem often to have 
been unpaid in aristocracies (2. 11. 1273 4 17 Sq.) and must there- 
fore in practice have been tenable only by the rich, and indeed by 
democracies of the Solonian type, in which office was confined to 
the three higher property-classes and some offices were confined 
to the highest class, though the whole people had the right of 
electing to them. The cause of constitutional change here 
indicated by Aristotle—the rivalry of the holders of great offices in 
courting those who elect them with a view to their own aggrandize- 
ment—is indeed widely traceable in history both ancient and 
modern—for instance in the history of ancient Rome and in that 
of our own country—and is far from being confined in its operation 
to oligarchies (see note on 1305 a 28). 

81. GAN’ ai pev dpxat éx tiysnpdrwov peydroy ciciy 7 Eratpidy, 
aipodvra: 8 ot émAtrar 6 Shpos. Cp. Rhet. ad Alex. 39. 1446b 
24, ddcyapxiav 8 eict dvo trpdra’ 7H yap €& Eratpeias amd TOY TipnudTov. 
Here, however, we have éx (not dm) riunudrov peyddoy, and tipnua 
must mean not ‘ property-qualification,’ but ‘the class possessing 
the property-qualification.’” For ék tyunudrev ai dpyai etoiv cp. Xen. 
Mem. 4. 6.12, dmou & é« tysnpdrer (ai dpyai kabioravrat), mhovroxpatiay, 
drov 8 &€« mavrwy, Snuoxpatiav, Plato, Rep. 553 A and Laws 698 B, 
and for ék riyunudrov peyddov Pol. 2. 6. 1266 20, of ék Trav peyiorav 
tysnparov, and Plato, Laws 756 D, rerdprn 5é hépew pév &x rod reraptou 
kal Opukporarou Tiunpatos Gravtas. Oligarchies in which only members 
of certain clubs are eligible for office are not distinctly named in the 
list of oligarchies in 6 (4). 5-6, though the class of oligarchies to 
which they belong is referred to in 6 (4)..15. 13004 15 sqq. (cp. 
also 6 (4). 14. 1298a 40 sqq.). The oligarchies established by 
Lysander after Aegospotami were of this nature (Plut. Lysand. c. 13, 
katadvov d€ tots Shwous Kai tas GAAas moNrtelas Eva pev dppootHy éxdory 
Aaxedaipdmov Karéhure, Séka 5€ dpxovras ex TSv bm’ abrod cuyKexpoTnpéevay 
Kata méAW €raipedv’ Kal taita mpdtrev dpoiws ev Te Tals moAEpiats Kat 
Tuis Tuppdxots yeyernucvars mdAETL TapémrEL TXOAGiws, TPdTOY TLVad KaTa= 
oxeva(duevos eavtg tiv THs ‘EAddos Hyeuoviay® ote yap aprotivSny ore 
‘mourivdny amedeixvue Tods Gpxovras, add’ Eratpeias Kal Eeviars yapiCspevos 
Ta mpdypara kal Kuplous TroL@y Tins Te Kai KoAdoews, The oligarchy of 
Abydos so far resembled those founded by Lysander that the 
magistracies were tenable only by persons belonging to certain 
clubs, but it differed from them in this, that the hoplites or the 
demos had the right of electing the magistrates, a peculiar arrange- 
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ment, as Prof. Jowett has already remarked; it appears, in fact, 
to have resulted in the tyranny of an dpywy peoidis supported 
by mercenary soldiers (1306 a 26 sqq.). The competition of the 
oligarchs for the favour of the electors would be intensified by the 
circumstance that they belonged to rival clubs. How soon oligarchy 
at Abydos assumed the form described in the text, we have no 
means of knowing, but an oligarchy of some kind was probably 
set up there after the revolt of the city from Athens in 3B.c. 411 
(Thuc. 8. 62), when it became for more than twenty years ‘the 
great military station of Sparta for her northern Asiatic warfare’ 
(Grote, Hist. of Greece, 9. 443), remaining faithful to the Lacedae- 
monians even after the defeat of their fleet at Cnidus in B.c. 394, 
notwithstanding the general defection of the Greek States of Asia 
Minor. This fidelity was ill repaid at the peace of Antalcidas, 
when with most of Asiatic Greece Abydos was abandoned by the 
Lacedaemonians to Persia. Still even down to the time of 
Demosthenes (c. Aristocr. c. 158) the dissolute (Athen. Deipn. 524 f 
sqq.) but gallant little city (see the story of its heroic defence 
against Philip V of Macedon in B.c. 200 in Polyb. 16. 29-33) 
remained ‘persistently hostile to Athens’ and in all probability 
an oligarchical State. Sestos on the opposite side of the Helles- 
pont was also hostile to Athens (see the account of its fate at 
the hands of Chares in B.c. 353 in Diod. 16. 34); no cities, in 
fact, were more coveted by Athens than these two, which, lying 
as they did at the narrowest point of the Hellespont, were the 
natural stepping-stones between Europe and Asia, and hence 
of great importance. Another important advantage possessed by 
Abydos was the excellence of its harbour, which offered a secure 
anchorage to vessels, while outside it a strong current ran in the 
Hellespont (Polyb. 16. 29. 138q.). That the éraipia at Abydos, 
or at any rate their domination, had passed away at the time at 
which Aristotle wrote seems to be implied by his language in 
1306a 30 sq. Td modirevecOa Kal? éraipeias was bad; cp. Dio 
Chrysost. Or. 45 (2. 206 R), padsora pev yap n&louy pnd€e Erepov pndeva 
rocodrov bos cicdyew pndé Kal’ éraipeias trodtreverOar pnd cis pépn 
Svaorav thy moduw. 

33. kal Smou Ta SixaoTHpia ph €k TOO woduTedpatds ot, ‘and 
where the dicasteries are composed of others than those who are 
eligible for office.’ As to modirevpa cp. 1306 a 148q., where this 
seems to be the meaning of the word. Aristotle probably does not 
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mean that the members of the zodirevya were excluded from the 
dicasteries, but that membership of the dicasteries was not confined 
to them (cp. 2. 9. 1270 b 8, yivovra 8 &k rod Snpou mavres). This 
arrangement existed at one time at Heracleia on the Euxine, and 
it seems to have led to a change of the oligarchy into a democracy. 
If so, this democracy cannot have been that which appears to have 
been instituted at Heracleia at the foundation of the colony (see 
note on 1304b 31); it must have arisen at a later date. If the 
dicasteries referred to by Aristotle were popular dicasteries, and if 
they possessed the power of inflicting the penalties of death and 
exile, no arrangement was more alien to the spirit of an oligarchy 
(6 (4). 9. 1294b 31-34). This important power was reserved for 
a few not only in most oligarchies but also in such aristocracies as 
the Lacedaemonian and the Carthaginian (6 (4). 9. 1294 b 31 sqq.: 
3. I. 1275 b g sqq.). The authority which Solon conceded to 
dicasteries open to persons who were not under his constitution 
admissible to office (2. 12. 1274a 3, 18 sqq.) was thought by 
many to have proved fatal to the moderate democracy founded 
by him (1274 a 3sqq.).. When C. Gracchus gave judicial authority 
to the equestrian order (Mommsen, Hist. of Rome, Eng. Trans., 
vol. iii. p. 116), he dealt a heavy blow at the oligarchy. Still 
Aristotle knew of constitutions in which the deliberative and the 
magistracies were oligarchically organized, but the dicasteries were 
organized as in an aristocracy (8 (6). 1. 1317 a 48qq.). _ 

836. ér. 8 Stav vot x.t.A. Supply peraBaddovor tyv modereiav 
before érav. This is mentioned in connexion with changes due 
to ro Sia Gedroveckiay Snuaywyety because calling in the demos is 
akin to 7o dyuaywyeiv, though in strictness there is no ¢udoverkia 
in the case, for the excluded members of the oligarchy are 
obliged to call in the demos. The narrowing of an oligarchy 
is conceived to lead to democracy in a slightly different way 
in 3. 15. 1286 b 18, aiel yap cis eAdrrovs ayovtes 80 aicypokép= 
Secav ioxupdtepov 7d mAROos Karéatncay, Gor eniOecOar Kal yevérOat 
_ Onpoxparias. 

39. ylyvovtrar S€ «.7.A. Compare (with Prof. Jowett) c. 12. 
1316 b 14 sqq. and Plato, Rep. 555 D: cp. also Eurip. Herc. 
Fur. 552 Bothe (588 Dindorf), 

modAovs meévntas, dABiovs S€ TO Adyo 
Soxodvras civat, cuppdyous avak yet, 


a , 
ot otdcw €Onkav Kai SuwAecay wédw 
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 ép’ dprayaion rév médas, ra 8 ev Sdpors 

dardvace ppovda dSivadvydvO im’ dpytas. 
Aeneas (Poliorc. 14. 1) says of debtors in a besieged city, 8rou ye 
kat poBepwrara epedpoi eiow of rooide avOpwro. The loss of wealth 
would be especially likely to cause constitutional change in 
oligarchies, because it would often entail exclusion from the 
ruling class, but would it not tend to cause constitutional change 
in democracies also? This cause of change is guarded against 
in c. 8. 1308 b 20 sqq. In illustration of Aristotle’s remark the 
instances of Catiline and Julius Caesar may be referred to (Appian, 
Bell. Civ. 2. 1 sq.). 

40. dvahdowor, sc. ray év tH Odvyapxia twés. Cp. c. 12. 1316b 
18, drav pev Trav HyE“OveY TIWes dmoA€owot Tas OvCias, KaLVOTOPOLCLY. 

kal yap ot tovodtot, ‘ for men of the kind just described also.’ 

Al. i tupavvid. émitiBevtar adtol. "Emridec Oa rupavvidi here, as 
In c. 5. 1305 a 21 and c. 8. 1308a 22 sq., means ‘affectare 
tyrannidem’ (Bon. Ind. 281 a 51 sq.), but we have in c. 10. 1311 a 
26 emridevra rats povapxias and in 1312 b 18 émiridevrat rais rupavvicr, 
where the meaning is ‘attack monarchies’ or ‘tyrannies.? Ruined 
oligarchs, as well as men of wealth and influence, seem to have 
been able to make themselves tyrants (see note on 1302 b 15). 

1. domep ‘laapivos Atovicrov év Zupaxovcais. See Grote, Hist. 1306 a. 
of Greece, 10. 599 and r1. 76 (Congreve). Hipparinus was a lead- 
ing citizen of Syracuse and was, like Dionysius the Elder, one of 
the stratégi who were chosen when the previous stratégi were 
deposed by vote of the people (Diod. 13. 92), and were themselves 
displaced when Dionysius was elected orparnyés atroxpdrop in 
B.c. 406-5 (Diod. 13. 94: Plut. Dion, c.3: Dict. of Greek and 
Roman Biography, art. Hipparinus). His position as a colleague 
of Dionysius would make it easy for him to aid the designs of 
the latter. That his support of Dionysius, who married his 
daughter Aristomache, enabled him completely to retrieve his 
fortunes, is pointed out by Grote (11. 76), who refers to the fact 
that his son Dion became one of the richest men in Syracuse. 
Aristotle does not mean to imply that Syracuse was under an 
oligarchy when Dionysius the Elder obtained the tyranny ; it was, 
in fact, democratically governed (c. 4. 13044 27 sqq.: Plut. Reg. 
et Imp. Apophth. 176 D). 

2. cat év *Apdumdder x.7.A. See note on 1303b 2. ‘A man 
whose name was Cleotimus’ introduced Chalcidian émocxo:, and after 
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their arrival created a Sidoraows between them and the rich of 
Amphipolis, whether with the view of making himself tyrant or 
some one else, Aristotle does not explain, nor does he tell us how 
the thing ended. We cannot even infer from the passage with any 
certainty that an oligarchy existed at Amphipolis before the events 
here narrated. All that is clear is that Cleotimus’ conduct was 
caused by his dissipation of his own fortune, and that his object 
was tyranny, for himself or for another. 

© dvopa Av Kdedtipos. Cp. Hdt. 3. 143, tatra elme édv ev roice 
doroict Sdkiuos, TS otvopa iv TeAeoapyos: Diod. 15. 30. 3, Neoyevns tis 
dévoya: [Heraclid. Pont.] De Rebuspubl. 8. 2, ’ApxiAoxov rév rourny 
Képaf dvopa exrewe: Aristot. Fragm. 508. 1561 a 39, Evfevos 8 6 
Poxaeds Ndvo 7d Baorrei, roiro & Hv ait@ dvoua, Av vos: AMmian. 
Marc. 247. 8. 10, Civilem nomine. It is evident that in some of 
these passages the explanation that the word is a proper name is 
added because otherwise misapprehension might occur, but this 
does not seem to be the case in the passage before us. 

8. é\Odvrwv. See notes on 1281 b 4, 13. 

4. kal év Aiyivy «7.4. Nothing is known of this ‘ transaction 
with Chares’ from any other source, but it is easy to guess what 
happened. A wealthy Aeginetan who had wasted his fortune in 
riotous living made application to the Athenian general Chares, 
who usually had mercenaries at his disposal, for the assistance of 
his mercenaries in an attempt to make himself or some one else 
(we are not told which) tyrant in Aegina, offering Chares no doubt 
a great reward in the event of success. The attempt seems to 
have been made, but to have failed. The ‘promises of Chares’ 
were proverbially delusive (Leutsch and Schneidewin, Paroem. 
Gr. 1. 463). The date of the ‘transaction’ referred to may 
have been B.c. 367, when Chares was stationed at Corinth with 
Athenian mercenaries (Grote, Hist. of Greece, 10. 372, 393). 
Athens was then siding with the Lacedaemonians against Thebes, 
and Aegina, her constant foe, may not improbably have been on 
the side of Thebes. Chares would therefore be glad to substitute 
for the existing government of Aegina a tyrant who would owe his 
position to Athens. For the unfavourable use of rv mpagw mpdrrew 
cp. Plato, Laws 831 D. The phrase itself occurs in ’A@, Hod. c. 18. 
113\Sq: 

6. 8d rovadtyy aitiay, i.e. because he had dissipated his fortune 
(cp. 1306 b 17 and 3. 13. 1284 a 23 sq.). 
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7. Sev x.7.4., ‘whence civil trouble is stirred against the oligarchs 
either by the depredators or by those who resist them in their 
depredations.’ ‘The two cases are (1) where the government does 
not connive at these misappropriations of public moneys, in which 
case the thieves attempt to create a ordovs to escape punishment (dia 
oBov, c. 3.1302 b 21 sqq., which should be compared); (2) where 
it does, in which case the section opposed to the peculations rises 
against the conniving government’ (Postgate, Notes on the Politics 
of Aristotle, p. 22). It would seem that at Apollonia on the Euxine 
the revolt against the oligarchy was raised by the opponents of the 
depredators, so that here the oligarchs must have connived at the 
depredations. Cp. Hdt. 3. 82, where we are told that when some 
champion of the demos put a stop to the misdeeds of plunderers of 
public property, he often became a tyrant. 

9. dpovooidca Sé ddtyapxia odk ebdidpOapos ef abrijs. Plato (Rep. 
545 D) had said that no constitution can be overthrown if 76 ¢yor 
Tas apxas is at one with itself; Aristotle will commit himself only to 
this, that an oligarchy of which this can be said is not easily over- 
thrown from within; it may be overthrown by the demos or by 
excluded rich men. He remembers the case of Erythrae (1305 b 
18 sqq.). 

10. onpetoy Sé H ev dapoddw Twodwteta «.7.A. The expression 76 
xpjcba ohiow avrois kakés suggests, if we compare c. 8. 1308 a 10 
sqq-, that Pharsalus put the members of the privileged class as far 
as possible on a level, both in respect of participation in office and 
in other ways. Pharsalus had not always been free from ordovs. 
We read in Xen. Hell. 6. 1. 2 sq. that, having been in a state of 
civil discord’ (cracidcarres), the citizens of Pharsalus at some time 
previous to B.c. 375 entrusted Polydamas, one of their number, 
with the custody of the acropolis and with the receipt and employ- 
ment of the revenue, and that Polydamas proved himself worthy of 
their confidence. Not long after B.c. 375, however, Pharsalus was 
forced to become dependent on Pherae (Xen. Hell. 6. 1. 18), and 
Jason’s successor, Polyphron, put Polydamas and eight other 
Pharsalians to death (Xen. Hell. 6. 4. 34). In B.c. 352, when 
Philip of Macedon reduced Pherae, Pharsalus exchanged its depen- 
dence on Pherae for a virtual dependence on Macedon. Philip 
showed much favour to the city (Schafer, Demosthenes, 2. 248, 
324, 503), which derived considerable importance from its position 
at ‘the entrance of the most direct and central of the passes which 
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lead from the plains of Thessaly to the vale of the Spercheius and 
Thermopylae’ (Leake, Northern Greece, 1. 449). For how long 
the Pharsalian oligarchy had deserved the praise which Aristotle 
gives it, we cannot say with any certainty ; it did so at any rate at 
the time at which he wrote. His commendation of Pharsalus is 
just what we should expect from a friend of Macedon (see note on 
1304a 10). Not long after it was penned, Pharsalus took part in 
the rising of Thessaly against Macedon in the Lamian War 
(Schafer, Demosthenes, 3. 1. 352). 

11. woddGv KUptol eiot, ‘are masters of many men’: cp. Xen. 
Hell. 6. 1. 8, where we read of ‘ the cities dependent on Pharsalus’ 
in B.C. 375 (rev e& tuav nptnyevav rédewv). Philip gave Halus to 
Pharsalus (Strabo, p. 433: Schafer, Demosthenes, 2. 248. 1). 

12. katadvovrat Sé€ «7.4. This is perhaps suggested by what 
immediately precedes, for to create an oligarchy within an oligarchy 
is the opposite to 76 xpoOar odiow avrois kadds. Gilbert (Gr. Staats- 
alt. 2. ror. 1) identifies these senators with the dn.ovpyoi of Thuc. 5. 
47. 9, but this is doubtful. That this oligarchy at Elis was overthrown 
is clear from the passage before us, but we are not told whether it was 
overthrown by the members of the wodirevpa who found themselves 
virtually excluded from the senate or by an union of these persons 
with the demos or by the demos acting by itself. It was probably 
overthrown by a man named Phormion: compare (with Schn.) 
Plut. Reip. Gerend. Praec. c. 10, od« dyvod dé dre kal Bovdny twés 
érax6n kat dhuyapxixny Kodovaartes, Gorep "EdudAdtys ’AGnvnar kat Poppiwov 
map 'Hyelous, Sivauiv Gua kai ddfav écxov. It is quite uncertain, how- 
ever, when Phormion lived (see Sus.?, Note 1586, and Gilbert, Gr. 
Staatsalt. 2. 102. 4). 

18. évevjkovta dvtas, ‘ being only ninety in number.’ 

thy 8 atpeow Suvacreutixhy evar Kat dpolav TH Tay év Aakedai- 
pov. yepovtwy. Avracrevrixyy, ‘of a character savouring of a duva- 
oreia,’ i.e. favourable to the interests of a few very wealthy families : 
see notes On 1271 a 9 and 1272 b 2. 

19. yiyverar 8€... 81. “IpidBou. We have still to do here with 
revolutions in oligarchies due to the oligarchs themselves, for in the 
cases now described the overthrow of the oligarchy is brought 
about by the oligarchs, who entrust the defence of the State in war 
to mercenary troops or to the demos, or its custody in peace to 
a neutral magistrate at the head of mercenaries. This passage 
corrects Plato, Rep. 551 D sq. (see note on 1305 a 37 sqq.). Kai 
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€v modéuw kai év eipnyy continues dray, 1305 b 39 and 1306a 13. 
Constitutional change was usually more to be feared in time of war 
than in time of peace (Thuc. 3. 82. 3: Plato, Laws 709 A). The 
Athenian democracy, according to Isocr. De Pace, § 51, throve in 
time of peace, but had been twice overthrown in time of war. 

21. év pév wodeuw. Should 7 be added before modéum? In 26 
we have éy d€ rH elpyvy, where 77 is added before «ipyvy probably 
because kal ¢v mohéu kal év eipnvn has preceded in 20: cp. c. 8. 
1308 b 21, rods Cavras dovppdpws mpos tix modcrelav, év pev SnuoKparia 
mpos tHv Snuoxpariay, ev dé dAvyapxia mpos tiv ddAvyapxiav. Yet it should 
be noticed that in 4 (7). 2.1324 b 17, 18 év dé ZkvOas is followed by 
ev 5€ rois "I8npow just as in the passage before us év peév modu is 
followed by év S€ 17 eipnyy. 5 

Thy mpds Tov SHpov dmortiav, Cp. c. 10, 1311 a 12, where 1d 76 
mye pndev morevew is said to be characteristic of oligarchy. 

22. @ yap dv éyxetplowowy, Sc. rods orpatimras. 

28. obros modhAdkts ylyverat Tupavvos. Cp. Demosth. c. Aristocr. 
C. 139, lore yap Symov rov6’, Ste mdvtes of Eevayodvres obTor wdAELS KaTA- 
AapBavovres “EAAnvidas apyxew Cyrovor, and Aen. Poliorc. c. 12, otov Kat 
‘Hpakdcoras trois €v ro Ldvtm ovvéBn’ éemayaysuevor yap &évovs mAeiovas 
Tod Mpoonkorros, Tp@Tov pev Tors avtistacimras aveidov, erecta avrovs Kal 
Thy TwoAW amaddecav, TuparvvevOevtes Umd TOU eiaayaydvros Tovs Eévous. 
This seems to refer to Clearchus, who founded in zB. c. 364 a tyranny 
which lasted till B.c. 285 (Gilbert, Gr, Staatsalt. 2. 190: Grote, 
Hist. of Greece, Part 2, c. 98, vol. 12. 622 sqq.). Here we come 
upon tyrants who became tyrants, unlike some of their earlier 
compeers (c. 5. 1305 a 8 sqq.), without having been demagogues. 
In this, and also in having been leaders of mercenary troops, they 
resemble many tyrants of mediaeval Italy. 

domep év KopivOw Tysopdvys. As Gilbert (Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 
90. 4) points out, Aristotle here implies that Corinth was under 
an oligarchy when Timophanes was appointed. This agrees with 
Plut. Dion, c. 53. It was at the time at war with Argos and 
Cleonae (Plut. Timol. c. 4). According to Diod. 16. 65. 3, 
Timophanes did not actually make himself tyrant, but only acted 
like a tyrant; Plutarch, however (Timol. c. 4), and Aristotle here 
speak otherwise. As to Timophanes, see Grote, Hist. of Greece, 
Part 2, c. 85, vol. 11. 192 sqq. The distrust of the demos felt by 
the Corinthian oligarchs would be intensified by the circumstances 
connected with the return from Argos of the exiled democrats, 
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which Diodorus refers to B.c. 375 (15. 40. 3), and by the scheme 
of Athens in B.c. 366 to get possession of Corinth, in which she 
may probably have counted on aid from the Corinthian demos 
(Xen. Hell. 7. 4. 4 sq.: Grote, Hist. of Greece, Part 2, c. 79, vol. 
10. 396 sq.). The appointment of Timophanes was subsequent to 
the failure of this Athenian project (Grote, Part 2, c. 85, vol. 11. 193). 

24. av 8€ melous «.7.A. Supply dow. “Eora: is omitted in 
8 (6). 1. 1317 a 17 (where see note), and dy et probably in 5 (8). 
3. 1337 b 35 sq., and éorw apparently in 8 (6). 3. 1313 a 38. 

25. éré 8€ «td. Cp. Plato, Rep. 551 D sq. Machiavelli 
remarks (Discorsi sopra la prima Deca di Tito Livio, 1. 6) that the 
circumstance that the Romans did not, like the Venetians, abstain 
from employing the plebs in war ‘ gave the plebs additional force 
and influence and infinite occasions of raising tumults.’ We read _ 
in a quotation from the Fremdenblatt of Vienna (Zzmes, Oct. 12, 
1893) that ‘the introduction of conscription [in Austria] made it 
morally incumbent on the State to grant the right to vote to those 
who had borne heavy burdens for the commonweal. ‘ Taine 
(Origines de la France Contemporaine: Le Régime Moderne, 1. 
284-296) justly describes conscription as the natural companion 
or brother of universal suffrage’ (Lecky, Democracy and Liberty, 
edi: If.t. 261). 

26. év 8€ TH eipyyn Kt.A. See note on 21. “Apxovre peordia, 
‘to a neutral magistrate ’ standing midway between the contending 
parties: cp. Eth. Nic. 5. 7. 1132 a 22, kai (yrovdor dixaoriy pécov, Kal 
Kaovow Evor peoidious, as eav Tod pécov Tvywat, TOD Sikaiov TevEdpevor, 
and Pol. 6 (4). 12. 12974 4, év péper yap dpyew ovk dy topeiveray 
(Sc. of mdovoror kal of révnres) 81a THY amoriay THY mpos GAANAOUS* TavTayou 
d€ mordratos 6 Siairyntys, Seaurnrns 8 6 péoos, where Sia tiv dmortiay 
Tv mpos adAnAovs again occurs. Were the services of a ‘neutral 
magistrate’ ever resorted to in conflicts between rich and poor 
as well as in conflicts between two oligarchical factions? The 
position of Polydamas of Pharsalus (see note on 1306 a 10) must 
be distinguished from that of a ‘neutral magistrate, for we are 
not told that he was at the head of a body of mercenaries, and 
besides he was charged with the receipt and employment of the 
revenue, which the ‘neutral magistrate’ does not seem to have been. 

29. Smep ouvéBy K.7.d. "Orep refers to ds éviore yiverat Kvptos 
aydorépwv. Larissa and Abydos are here again named together, as 
in 1305 b 29-33. Perhaps in both the competition of high magis- 
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trates for the favour of the people produced in the minds of the two 
oligarchical factions a strong distrust of each other, and led to the 
custody of the acropolis, walls, and gates of the city being placed 
in the hands of a ‘neutral magistrate,’ who however ultimately 
made himself master of both factions. That there were two factions 
at Larissa in B.c. 431 we see from Thuc. 2. 22, fyodvro 8¢ attra 
ex pev Aapions Todvpndns «al *Apiotdvous, ad tis otdoews €éxdrepos. 
I take emt ris trav “Adevaddv dpyns r&v rept Zivov to mean ‘in the 
time of the rule of Simus the Aleuad’ (cp. c. 10. 1312 b 10, 9 ray 
mept Tékova tupavvis), and Simus was in all probability the ‘ neutral 
magistrate’ referred to, just as Iphiades was at Abydos. The 
name Simus (as to which see note on 1304 a 29 and cp. Plin. Nat. 
Hist. 11. 158, where the Roman name Silo, derived from silus, 
‘snub-nosed,’ is compared with it) is one which occurs more than 
once in the family of the Aleuadae—for instance, the father of 
an early Aleuas was named Simus (Euphorion in Miiller, Fragm. 
Hist. Gr. 3. 72)—but there can be little doubt that the Simus of 
the passage before us is the well-known Simus of Larissa, who is 
said by Demosthenes (De Cor. c. 48) to have, in conjunction with 
Eudicus, also of Larissa, brought Thessaly into subjection to Philip 
of Macedon, and to have lost his favour as soon as he had done so. 
We read of his dissolute youth in [Demosth.] c. Neaer. cc. 24 sq., 
108. He is thought to have been tetrarch of one of the four 
divisions into which Thessaly was broken up by Philip in s.c. 342 
(Demosth. Phil. 3. 26 : Curtius, History of Greece, Eng. Trans., 5. 
368 : Schafer, Demosthenes, 2. 402: Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 13. 3), 
and his name may appear in this capacity on some coins of Larissa 
of the fourth century B.c. which bear the inscription SIMOS (Gardner, 
Catalogue of Greek Coins, Thessaly, Introduction, p. xxvi, and 
p. 31: Head, Hist. Num. pp. 253, 255). As to Iphiades, that he was 
a skilful soldier appears from the narrative in Aen, Poliorc. c. 28. 6 
(referred to by Schneider). The Iphiades mentioned in Demosth, 
c. Aristocr. cc. 176-7, who had a son in Cersobleptes’ custody as 
a hostage on behalf of Sestos, may probably be the same man. 
Another Iphiades of Abydos is mentioned in Polyb. 16. 30. 7. 
That clubs were often ‘centred round a single individual’ we see 
from the example of those at Athens, where we hear of the clubs 
of Phaeax, Euphiletus, Alcibiades, and others (Vischer, Kleine 
Schriften, 1. 153-204, quoted by L. Whibley, Political Parties in 
Athens, p. 83 sq.). 
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81. yivovrat Sé otdoets x.7.A. Aristotle has just been describing 
how oligarchies were often overthrown if power were placed in the 
hands of captains of mercenaries or a demos or a neutral magistrate, 
and now he goes on to show that ordoes might arise within the 
circle of the oligarchs themselves without any external intervention. 
They might arise either when the oligarchs treated each other 
despitefully or when the oligarchy itself was intrinsically over- 
despotic. In either case some of the oligarchs might step in and 
overthrow the oligarchy. Aristotle suggests precautions against the 
former source of trouble in c. 8. 1308 a 31 sqq. Cp. Plut. Reip. 
Gerend. Praec. c. 32. 824 F sqq. 

82. tav év tH ddtyapxia. Cp. Hicks, Greek Historical Inscrip- 
tions, No. 126 (an inscription from Chios), of év 7 ddvyapyxia. 

84. pév is answered by 8¢, 36. 

ait eipnpévar mpdtepov, in c. 4. 1303b 37-1304a 17. Supply 
eyévovro from yivorvra, 31. 

35. Kal thy év Epetpia 8 ddtyapxiav thy tov imméwy k.t.d. Cp. 6 
(4). 3. 1289 b 36-40. This Eretrian oligarchy helped Peisistratus 
in his final recovery of the tyranny at Athens ('A@. lod. c. 15). 
Diagoras was evidently one of the oligarchs, and his disappointment 
(probably of the hand of an heiress) was due not to the decision of 
a dicastery, but to a factious intrigue against him (cp. 33, xara- 
oracid{erOar kata yduous). The Diagoras mentioned in [ Heraclid. 
Pont.] De Rebuspubl. c. 12 (Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 2. 217), 
Avaydpq eis Sadpryy tropevoperm Kai ev KopivOg rtedevrnoavte “Eperpieis 
elxdva €otnoav, is probably the same man. Miiller distinguishes 
him from the famous Ataydpas 6 @eos of Melos. Gilbert (Gr. 
Staatsalt. 2. 66) thinks that the overthrow of this oligarchy by 
Diagoras probably occurred before the Persian wars. 

36. ék 8€ Sixactnpiou kpicews «.T.A. Motxeia was a criminal 
offence in Greek States (Aeschin. c. Timarch. c. 91: ’A@. Ton. 
c. 59). The technical term povxefa included at Athens not only 
adultery, but also some kinds of illegal intercourse with unmarried 
women or widows, and the offender, if taken in the act, might be 
put to death by the husband, or, in the case of an unmarried woman > 
or widow, by the father, brother, or grandfather, if her xipuos (Meier 
und Schémann, Der attische Process, ed. Lipsius, p. 402 sqq.). 
Aristotle makes some suggestions as to the punishment of adultery 
in 4 (7). 16. 1335 b 38 sqq.; he seems to regard the degrading 
punishment mentioned in the text as excessive. The xigov was 
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a wooden yoke placed on the back of the neck, which kept the 
head bowed down (see Suidas, s. vv. Kigaves and ’Emixoupos, and 
Schol. Aristoph. Plut. 476), and exposure in it in the most public 
part of the city was a punishment rather for thieves than for 
nobles (Pollux, 10. 177: Demosth. c. Timocr. c. 114: Plut. Nic. 
c. 11, where we read of Hyperbolus, odros év r@ tére ypdv@ tod pev 
Sotpdxov méppw tiOépevos éautdy, Gre 8) TH Kipwr padAoy mpoonKar). 
It may, however, have been an obsolete punishment revived for 
the occasion, for a similar punishment was inflicted on adulteresses 
at Cyme (Plut. Quaest. Gr. 2). The punishment inflicted on 
Dercyllidas by Lysander (Xen. Hell. 3. 1. 9: Grote, Hist. of 
Greece, Part 2, c. 72, vol. 9. 289) was far less degrading, yet he felt 
it deeply. The ordces at Heracleia (probably the Pontic Heracleia) 
and Thebes to which Aristotle refers were apparently well known. 
We are not told whether they led to any change in the constitution. 

1. éptdoveixnoav yap attods. idovexeiyv seems here to have an 
accusative of the person after it because it contains much of the 
meaning of qidoveixws ediwfay or ekddacavy, But verbs compounded 
with @iro- occasionally take an accusative of the person: so dido- 
oropyeiv in Plato, Laws 927 B and Polyb. 5. 74. 5, and pitarépareciv 
in Polyb. 3. 76. 2 and 11. 26.5. Richards, however, would read 
avrots with Liddell and Scott (s. v. pudoverkéw). 

2. év dyopa, as in 6 (4). 15. 1299 b 16 and often in Plato (see 
Ast, Lex. Platon. s.v. dyopd). In 7 (5). 12. 1315 b 20 we have rév 
avdpiavra roy ev tH ayopa KaOnuevov. AS to xara médkw and Kara thy 
moAw see note on 1285 b 13. 

8. woddal 8é «7.4. We read in Diod. 15. 40. 2 that the holders 
of office in the Peloponnesian oligarchies in the days of Lace- 
daemonian supremacy had dealt with the citizens imperiously 
(émraxrixas), and that they suffered in consequence after the fall 
of the oligarchies. This throws light on the meaning of dyav 
deomorixds here. Cp. also 3. 6.12794 21 and 6 (4). 3. 12904 27 sq. 

6. ylyvovrat 8éx.7.A. Compare 2. 12.1274 a 12 and the changes 
dua rvyas mentioned in 7 (5). 3. 13034 3 sqq. The polity would 
be exposed to changes of this kind because it imposed a property- 
qualification on members of the assembly (6 (4). 9. 1294 b 3 sqq.: 
6 (4). 13. 1297 b 1 sqq.). Some oligarchies would not be affected 
by the change in the value of property to which Aristotle refers— 
for instance, those in which office was confined to members of 
certain clubs (7 (5). 6. 1305 b 31 sq.), or to persons who in addition 
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to possessing a high property-qualification were elected by the 
morirevpa (6 (4). 5. 1292b 1 sq.) or succeeded to office by right 
of birth (1292 b 4 sqq.). Aristotle omits to refer to the democracies 
in which a property-qualification for office existed (6 (4). 4. 1291 b 
39 sqq.: 8 (6). 4. 1318b 27 sqq.). If there were aristocracies in 
which there was a property-qualification for office, notwithstanding 
the counsel given in 6 (4). 9. 1294 b 10 sqq.—and Thurii seems to 
have been a case in point (7 (5). 7. 1307 a 23-29)—Aristotle is silent 
also as to these. Nor does he take any notice here of the liability 
of the same constitutions to a change in the opposite direction— 
that of increased narrowness—if the general level of wealth in the 
State should fall instead of rising, though he deals with this also 
in 7 (5). 8. 1308 a 35 sqq. A property-qualification for the 
assembly appears to have existed in some oligarchies in which an 
assembly existed (6 (4). 9. 1294b 3 sq.), but Aristotle refers here 
only to property-qualifications for office. For the effect of peace 
on the prosperity of Greek States see Diod. 11. 72. 1 and Menand. 
Inc. Fab. Fragm. 95 (Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 4.259). It is possible 
that the cessation of internal war in Greece enforced by the 
Congress of Corinth after the battle of Chaeroneia (see Schafer, 
Demosthenes, 3. 1. 48) had done something by the time at which 
Aristotle wrote to raise the average level of wealth in Greek States 
(see as to Athens Schafer, Demosthenes, 3. 1. 272). According to 
Roscher, Politik, p. 412, ‘the old centurial constitution of Rome 
had wellnigh lost its timocratic character by the time of Fabius 
Maximus, in B.c. 304, because the property required for the first 
class hardly implied even well-to-do circumstances.’ 

8. Boudevouct, i.e. Bovdevrai «ior (Sus. Ind. s, v.). Cpesurx 
1282a 29 Sq. See note on 1299 b 32. 

Tas GAAas apxds. In many of the oligarchies to which Aristotle 
refers judicial functions would be exercised by magistrates; indeed, 
some claimed that a member of a dicastery held a magistracy (see 
note on 1275 a 26). 

9. wodddxis ydp «7.4. Bonitz (Ind. s.v. Anacoluthia) compares 
this passage with De Gen. An. 3. 9. 7§8b 2, 1a 8" ev aibrois (woro- 
Kouta Tpdmov Twa peTa Td TUOTHWA TO e€ apxis @oeid€s yivera, De Gen. 
An, 4. 1. 765 b 31 sqq., and Top. 1. 15. 106a 1 sqq., remarking 
that in all these passages ‘ nominativus in principio enunciati ponitur 
quasi absolute et tituli instar.’ Susemihl, like Coray, Thurot, and 
others, believes that something has dropped out of the text after 
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ovpBaivet, but Bonitz is probably right. See notes on 13044 14, 
1315 b 40, and 1326a 34. 

11. evetynpias yryvopevns. Cp. Xen. Hiero, 5.4, Xd py 008 dv edern- 
play yevonévav afOovia rev dyabéy yiyynrat, odde rére ovyxaiper 6 TUpavvos. 

14. ék mpocaywyfs. See note on 1336a 18. 

17. oracidfoucr refers to 1306a 31 sqq. I have not found any 
other passage in which constitutions are said oracud¢ew: this is often 
said of States. Yet cp, Plato, Laws 75% A. 

ddws S€ «.7.A. All constitutions are said in c. 12. 1316a 18 sqq. 
to change more often into their opposites than into allied forms. 
Aristotle more than once traces, though less fully than we should 
wish, how democracies ruled by law pass into absolute democracies 
(e.g.in c. 5. 1305 a 28 sqq. and 2.12. 1243 b 35-1274 21), 
and we learn something as to the way in which a similar change 
occurs in oligarchy from c. 3. 1302b 15 sqq., c. 6. 1306a 24 sq., 
c. 8.1308 a 18 sqq., b 6 sqq., and 1309 a 23 sqq., but of the change 
from absolute oligarchies and democracies into oligarchies and 
democracies ruled by law we hear hardly anything from him. He 
does not tell us how this happy change was to be brought about 
(for instances of it see note on 1305 b 3), but it is easy to see that 
anything which promoted a more equal distribution of property 
would tend in this direction in oligarchies, and that anything 
which diminished the omnipotence of the assembly and the 
demagogues would tend in a similar direction in democracies. 

20. tas kupious. For the fem. form xdpus cp. (with Sus.* Ind.) 
3. 15. 1285 b 36 and 8 (6). 8.13234 7. It is not meant that there 
are more xkvpsoe Snuoxpatiae kal ddvyapxiae than one (cp. 8 (6). iss 
1320a17). In 6 (4). 4. 129244 sqq. and 6(4). 5. 1292 b 5 sqq. 
only one form of each in which the law is not supreme is recognized. 

22, Ev 8é tais &protokpariats k.7.A. Nothing answers to ai pér, 
but these words seem to be virtually taken up in 1307a 5 sqq. 
Some ordoes in aristocracies arise from the fewness of those who 
share in office (cp. c. 8. 1309 4 2, 70 rods ywwpipous eivat ev rais dpxais 
dpworoxpatixdv), and others from too large a proportion of power 
being given to the rich. The latter sort seems to be thought by 
Aristotle to be the more destructive (Avovra: é pdduora, 1307 a 5). 
The former cause of ordots is said to be most operative when it is 
reinforced by other causes of discontent—(1) when virtue is thought 
not to meet with its due meed of honour, whether it is that the 
many claim to be equal in virtue to the ruling few, or that indi- 
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viduals of high merit and position are insulted by men of stil] higher 
position, or that an individual of manly character is excluded from 
office; or again (2) when there is a great inequality of wealth in 
the State, some of the citizens being very rich and others very poor; 
or again (3) when an individual already great is not satisfied with 
his greatness but seeks to be sole ruler. All Aristotle’s examples 
but one are taken from Lacedaemonian history, and he evidently 
regards the sharers in office in the Lacedaemonian aristocracy as 
few, notwithstanding that the ephorate was open to all the citizens. 
The Lacedaemonian aristocracy was also affected by the other cause 
of ordovs in aristocracies. It did not, indeed, like Thurii at one time 
(1307 a 27 sqq.), make a high property-qualification a condition 
of the tenure of office, but it allowed property to find its way into 
the hands of a few (1307 a 35 sq.). It is implied in c. 8. 1308 a 
3 sqq. that aristocracies are not safe constitutions. It will be 
noticed that in none of the instances adduced in 1306 b 27-1307 a 
5 was the ordos successful. 

23. cipynrar, in c. 6. 1305 b 2 sqq. 

24. 8d 1d Kal thy dpiotoKpatiav Sdtyapxlay etvat mws. Cp. 
1307 a 34 Sq. 

25. ot dpxovtes = of Tod apxew peréxovres = of Tav dpyay peréxovtes: 
cp. ¢, 8. 1308 b 34 sq..3 sq: 

od pevtor 81d tadTdv SAtyor. The rulers are few in an oligarchy 
because the rich are few, in an aristocracy because the good are few. 

26. émel Soxet ye 81d Taira Kal 4 dpictoKpatia ddtyapxia etvat. 
This is added in confirmation of what has just been said, that the 
rulers are few both in aristocracy and in oligarchy. It is because 
they are few in both that some take aristocracy to be a kind of 
oligarchy (6 (4). 3. 1290a 16 sq.). The inference drawn from the 
fact is a proof of the reality of the fact. Cp. 4 (7). 13. 13328 258qq., 
where a false inference drawn from the fact that happiness is 
concerned with the use of absolute goods is adduced in evidence 
of the fact. For the interposition of od pévroe dua tadrév ddéyou 
between émei—eivar and ev dudorépais yap ddiyot of dpyorres, Cp. 3. 4s 
12774 22 8q., where tuds pévroe moXirov is similarly interposed, 
7 (5). 7. 1307 a 27, where 76 eipnudvov refers not to what immedi- 
ately precedes, but to 23, 7 pév dpioroxparia eis Sjpov, and 6 (4). 8. 
1293 b 24, where ravrnv refers not to rupavvidos, which immediately 
precedes, but to rijs dvopatouéevns modtrelas. 

27. toto, i.e, the production of erdats by the fewness of the rulers. 
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28. Stay H 1d TARV0S TOV Teppornpatiopevav ds Sporov Kat dpeTHy, 
‘when the mass of the people is of the type which is elated with the 
belief that it is like the ruling few in virtue.’ Tév reppornpariopever, 
SC. mAnOdv. TS rAROos ( = 6 djyos in Diod. 15. 72. 2) here stands 
in opposition to the ruling few, just as it is opposed to of dpyovtes 
in 6 (4). 14. 1298 b 34 sqq. The true mAjOos for an aristocracy is 
a mAnGos apxecAa Suvdpevov thy Trav éhevOepwv apyiv vmd Tov KaT apeTHy 
NyEpouKay mpods ToduTiKHY apxnv (3. 17. 1288 a Io sqq.): if the wAjdos 
thinks itself just as jyepovixov mpds modurixiy dpynv as the rulers, 
trouble will result. When the ruled are of a high spirit, they are 
inclined to plot against their rulers (c. 11. 1314a 15 Sqq.: cp. 
Plato, Symp. 182 C, 190 B). 

29. otov év Aakedaipovt x.r.A. Different accounts are given of 
the origin of the Partheniae: perhaps those who were friendly to 
Tarentum took a more favourable view of it than others. Aristotle 
often speaks well of Tarentum, and the account given of the origin 
of the Partheniae in the passage before us is more favourable than 
most. Antiochus, an historian belonging to the rival city of 
Syracuse and contemporary with Thucydides, says (ap. Strab. 
p. 278) that they were sons of ‘ Lacedaemonians’ who had been 
degraded to the rank of Helots because they had failed to serve in 
the Messenian War (the First Messenian War), and that they were 
themselves dryzo. I do not think (with Sus.?, Note 1592) that by 
‘Lacedaemonians’ Antiochus means Perioeci, for the word is used 
of Spartans in the account given by Strabo (p. 279) of Ephorus’ 
views (cp. Diod. 15. 66 and [Heraclid. Pont.] De Rebuspubl. 
c. 26). The account given on the authority of Ephorus by Strabo 
(p. 279) is less unfavourable. According to Ephorus the Spartans 
serving in Messenia in the tenth year of the Messenian War, finding 
that owing to their ten years’ absence from home the citizen-popu- 
lation was dwindling, and being themselves precluded from 
returning by the oath which they had taken not to return till the 
Messenians were conquered, sent home the younger men, who had 
not taken the oath, to recruit the population by intercourse with 
Spartan virgins. This account treats the founders of Tarentum as 
the sons of Spartan fathers (whether of Homoei is not clear) and 
Spartan mothers, but by irregular, though specially authorized, 
unions. Aristotle, on the other hand, in the passage before us 
implies that in his opinion the Partheniae had Spartan Homoei for 
their fathers ; of their mothers he says nothing. A fourth account 
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is to be found in [Heraclid. Pont.] De Rebuspubl. c. 26, dre 8¢ 
AaxeSaipdvict Meconviois emohepouv, ai yuvaikes, amdvtay rovtwy, maidds 
twas éyévncav, ods ev bmorpias eiyov of marépes ds od« dvtas abrév Kat 
TlapOevias éxddouv, If this statement is founded on the ‘ Constitu- 
tions’ ascribed to Aristotle, like many others in [Heraclid. Pont.] 
De Rebuspublicis, the ‘Constitutions’ did not agree with the 
Politics. For while the Politics represent the Partheniae as the sons 
of Spartan Homoei, {Heraclid. Pont.] De Rebuspublicis represents 
them as the sons of Spartan women by unknown fathers, possibly 
Helots. For another instance of a discrepancy between the Politics 
and [Heraclid. Pont.] De Rebuspubl. see note on r294b 10. It 
should be noticed that a similar, but still keener, controversy raged 
as to the position and character of the original colonists of the 
Epizephyrian Locri, the unfavourable side being here taken by 
the ‘Constitution of the Locrians’ ascribed to Aristotle and the 
favourable by Timaeus (Polyb. 12. 5, 6, 10-12: Aristot. Fragm. 
504). The fact probably is that many unions were temporarily 
recognized as legitimate during the First Messenian War, when the 
numbers of the Spartans were being thinned by the war, which 
were no longer regarded as legitimate when the war came to an 
end and the drain ceased. Cp. 3. 5.1278 a 28 sqq. 

30. ék Tdv dpolwy yap joav, ‘for they were descended from the 
Homoei,’ is added to explain why they held themselves to be like 
the ruling few in virtue. Descent from the good, however, is not 
a sure evidence of goodness (1. 6.1255 b 1sqq.). Aristotle implies 
that the Partheniae were not Homoei, but does not tell us why they 
were not. His view may be that they were the sons of fathers who 
were Homoei by mothers of an inferior grade. As to the Homoei 
of the Lacedaemonian State, see Gilbert, Const. Antig. of Sparta 
and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 39. 

31. 7 Stay twés K.t.A. Tues stands in contrast to 7d mAROos, 28. 
It appears to refer to single individuals, for Lysander is mentioned 
in illustration. See note on 1327b 38. 

33. otov Adcavdpos iwd tay Baoihéwv. First by king Pausanias 
when he intervened against Lysander at Athens in B.c. 403 after the 
fall of the Thirty (Xen. Hell. 2. 4. 29), and afterwards by king 
Agesilaus in Jonia (Plut. Lysand. c. 23). 

34. dvdpédns, and therefore piddrimos (Rhet. 2. 17. 1391 a 22 8q.) 
and duvduevos dpyew (Eth. Nic. 4. 11. 1126b 1 sq.). Thus dvdpadqs 
is not far removed in meaning from 7yepovixds (c. 8. 1308 a 8). 
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otovy Kwddev «7.4. Cp. Xen. Hell. 3. 3. 5, where we read of 
Cinadon, ofros & jv cai rd efSos veavioxos Kal thy Wuxi evpwaros, od 
pevrot Tov duoiwv, See for the story of Cinadon Xen. Hell. 3. 3. 4-11, 
Polyaen. 2.14, and Grote, Hist. of Greece, Part 2, c. 73, vol. 9. 343 
sqq. His object was to be pndevds Frrev ev Aaxedaivou (Xen. Hell. 
3. 3.11). His case illustrates the danger of excluding from office 
and placing in a position of inferiority a man of manly and vigorous 
character, where the ruling class is small and those excluded have 
weapons of any kind at their disposal (Xen. Hell. 3. 3. 5, 7). It 
does not appear that Cinadon had been oppressed or ill-treated in 
any way. Aristotle probably remembers the affair of Cinadon when 
in c, 8. 1308a 8 he recommends aristocracies to bring within the 
constitution any of those outside it who are fit to rule. The 
oligarchy of Massalia was in this matter wiser than the Lacedae- 
monian aristocracy, for it would have brought Cinadon within the 
privileged class (8 (6). 7.1321 a 29 sqq.). Compare the conspiracy 
of Francesco Balduino at Venice in 1412 (H. F. Brown, Venice, 
p- 271 sq.). 

36. ér dtav «.7.A. Precautions are taken against this evil inc. 8. 
1308b 24sqq. For the results of a great inequality of property 
see 6 (4). 11. 1295 b 21 sqq. and 1296a 1 sqq. Cp. Sallust, De 
Coniur. Catil. c. 20. 11 sqq. 

87. Kal pdadtota ev Tots modepors TodTO yiverar. Aristotle’s remark 
is confirmed by the experience of Rome in the Second Punic War 
(see Lange, Rém. Alterth. 2. 170 sq.). The English landowners 
grew richer in the long war with Napoleon and the poor poorer. 

ouvéBy S€ Kat todTo x.7.A. ‘This also,’ i.e. ordovs resulting from 
the production by war of strong contrasts of wealth and poverty, 
occurred at Lacedaemon, as well as ordow resulting from the 
causes mentioned before. There is nothing to show whether the 
Messenian War here referred to is the same as that mentioned in 
2. 9. 1270a 3. It seems likely from 2. 9. 1269b 3 sqq. that 
Aristotle looked back to more wars than one between the Lace- 
daemonians and Messenians. If we follow the traditional account 
and that of Pausanias, we shall say that the Messenian War referred 
to is the Second Messenian War. The raids of Aristomenes from 
his fastness at Eira during this war were so ruinous to the farms 
of the Spartans both in Messenia and in the neighbouring part of 
Laconia that the Messenians profited more by the cultivation of the 
land than the Spartans, and an ordinance was made that the land 
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exposed to these raids should not be sown while the war lasted, kai 
dnd rovrou otrodela eyévero év Urdpry Kai duov rH avrodeia ardaus" ov ‘yap 
ivelxovro of rabrn Ta Krhpata exovres Ta operepa apy elvat, Kal TovToLS . 
pev ra Sudopa SiéAve Tupraios (Paus. 4. 18. 1-3). The owners of 
land in Messenia and the border of Laconia, in fact, were im- 
poverished, while the owners of land farther from the seat of war 
grew richer, because they alone had produce to sell. 

39. didov Sé [kal Todro] ek THs Tuptatou moujcews Tis KahoupEevns 
Edvopias. As to [kai rodro] see critical note. For moinois in the 
sense of ‘poem’ see Liddell and Scott. The poem was intended 
to compose dissensions at Sparta, and hence its title. 

1. O\.Bdpevor ydp tives x.7.A. This is mentioned to show that war 
produces ordovs by producing extremes of wealth and poverty. 

2. ére édy tis péyas 7 K.1.A. We pass here to a case in which the 
plotter is not, as in the instances previously given, driven to plot by 
humiliation or poverty, but plots purely from ambition. See note 
on 13044 I7. 

3. Before iva povapyq supply ordow kul. 

dotrep év Aaxedaipovek.t.A. See notes on 1333 b 34 and 1301 b 
1g. The aim ascribed to the Pausanias of the passage before us, 
that of becoming sole ruler, agrees well with that ascribed to 
‘Pausanias the king’ in 4 (7). 14. 1333 b 32 sqq., where he is said 
to have been accused of seeking to rule his own State. In 7 (5). 
1. 1301 b 20 sq., on the other hand, ‘ Pausanias the king’ is said to 
have sought according to some to abolish the ephorate, which might 
seem at first sight a more restricted aim; still, as the ephorate 
resembled a tyranny in the extent of its power (2. 9.1270 b 13 sq.: 
2. 6.1265 b 40), there is nothing in this account of his aim to show 
that ‘ Pausanias the king’ is not referred to in the passage before 
us. The ephorate was the main barrier in the way of any one who 
sought to set up a tyranny at Sparta. Aristotle does not commit 
himself to a positive statement that Pausanias was guilty. For xara 
Tov Mndcxov médepov Cp. C. 12. 1315 b 28, xara rHv dpynv, and Hdt. 7. 
137, kara Tov IleAorovynciwy Kat ’"A@nvaiwy méodepov, 

5. kal év Kapxyddui "Avvav. As to Anno or Hanno see Justin, 
20.5 and 21. 4. He appears to have been one of the Carthaginian 
generals in a war in Sicily with Dionysius the Elder (Justin, 20. 5. 
11 sqq.). Aristotle is careful not to affirm his guilt, and it seems 
to have been doubted (Justin, 22. 7. 10); at any rate he did not 
succeed any more than Pausanias did in making himself tyrant. 
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Meltzer, however (Gesch. d. Karthager, 1. 504), takes Aristotle to 
refer here and in c. 12. 13164 34 to an earlier Hanno. To what 
Hanno Plut. Reip. Gerend. Praec. c. 3 and Aelian, Var. Hist. 14. 30 
and Hist. An. 5. 39, refer is uncertain. In 2,11. 1272 b 32 Aristotle 
says that no ordow worth mentioning had occurred at Carthage. 

Avovtar S€ pddtora K.T.A. Avovra is emphatic. If aristocracies 
are troubled with oraovs for the reasons which have been mentioned, 
both polities and aristocracies are mostly overthrown owing to some 
contravention of justice in the framing of the constitution itself, and 
especially to an undue leaning in favour of either the rich or the 
many. Cp. 6 (4). 12. 12974 6, d0@ & adv dyewor 4 modtrela puy69, 
Tocovr@ povpwrépa. In the passage before us avr 9 wodureia Seems 
to be tacitly contrasted with the administration of the State (cp. 
c. 8. 1308 b 32, kal rois vepors Kal 77 GAA olkovopia, and 2. 9. 1270a 
13 Sqq.). 

7. &px ydp, Sc. Avcews. Cp. c. 8. 1307 b 39. 

11. tadta yap «.7.d., ‘for it is only these two things that polities 
endeavour to mingle and most of the so-called aristocracies also,’ 
See note on 1293 b 20. 

18. todtw, ‘only in this, i.e. in the way in which they mix these 
two things. 

14. 8a ofr’, ‘on account of this,’ i.e. the way in which the two 
things are mixed. For the repetition of todro see notes on 1284 b 
28, 1325b 11, and 1317b 5. 

ai pév, aristocracies: at 8é, polities. 

15. Tas yap drox\ivodcas padXov mpds Thy SAtyapxiay, SC. ToALTELas. 
For the phrase cp. 6 (4). 8. 1293 b 34-38. 

16. 16 wA90s. See note on 1322b 16. 

17. xpeitrév te yop «.t.A. The many are stronger than the 
few and therefore have a securer hold of power, and _ besides 
they are more apt to be content with an equal share. Euripides 
had already said of the rich (Suppl. 225 Bothe, 238 Dindorf), 

of pev GAB tor 

dvadedeis te Tmredvav 7 €pdo’ dei. 
In padd\ov dyaréow icov éxovres Aristotle repeats the remark of 
Callicles in Plato, Gorg. 483 C, dyam@ou yap, ofua, avroi (i.e. of 
dobeveis tivOpmrot Kai of modoi ), dy 76 taov éxwor havddrepor dvres. Cp. 
also c. 8.1308a 11 sq. With dyaréow supply of mdelovs from ro 

mreiov (see note on 1319 b 14). 
19. For ot év tais edmopiars cp. Eth. Nic. 4. 8. 1124 b 19, rods év 
Bb 2 
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déidpare kai edruxias, and Rhet. 2. 5.1382 b 35, of év evruxiats peyahacs 
aves. 

20. ddws 8 eb’ Sédrepov «.t.A. According to Eth. Nic. 8. 12. 
1160b 21 sq. the normal constitutions are most apt to change 
into their mapexBdoes—kingship into tyranny, aristocracy into olig- 
archy, timocracy (i.e. polity) into democracy. But according to 
Pol. 7 (5). 12. 1316 a 18 sqq. constitutions are most apt to change 
into their opposites—democracy, for instance, into oligarchy, and 
vice versa. ‘H modureia, ‘the constitution,’ as in 19. 

21. éxatépwv, ‘either favoured class,’ whether it be the rich or 
the poor. 

16 opérepov, ‘quod suum est’ (Vict.). 

22. 7 pev woditela eis SHpov. So at Tarentum (c. 3. 1303 a 3 sqq.) 
and at Syracuse (c. 4. 1304a 27s8qq.). The freedom with which 
the article is added and omitted in 22-25 deserves notice. See 
Vahlen on Poet. 21. 1457b 7. 

dproroxpatia 8 eis dAtyapxiav. Aristotle appears to have antici- 
pated a change of this kind at Carthage (see note on 1273 b 1). 

23. cis tavavtia. We expect émt rdavavria (cp. 21, émt Taira), but 
eis is continued from eis djyor, eis dAvyapxiavy, and takes the place of 
emt In els Tavaytia. 

26. pdvov yap pdvipov «.t.A., i.e. for all constitutions are wanting 
in durability in which there is an unfair leaning to one side or the 
other (20) and advantages are not distributed in strict accordance 
with desert. For the thought cp. Isocr. Nicocl. § 14. 

76 éxew Ta aitay, ‘the possession of one’s due’: ep. Eth. Nic. 
5. 7. 11324 28, b 14, and 5. 8. 1133:b 3. 

27. Td cipnpévov, i.e. the change of a constitution into its 
opposite, in this case the change of aristocracy into democracy. 
At Thurii the property-qualification for office was high, whereas in 
an aristocracy there ought to be no property-qualification for office 
at all (6 (4). 9. 1294 b 10 sqq.). The aristocracy of Thurii 
favoured the rich too much, and this infraction of justice in the 
constitution led to its change into a democracy. It should be 
noticed, however, that this aristocracy with oligarchical leanings 
was rash enough to employ the demos in war, always a dangerous 
thing for an oligarchy to do (c. 6. 1306a 25 sq.). Schlosser 
(Aristoteles Politik, 2. 199, note 104) and Gilbert (Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 
244. 1) refer these events to the early days of the colony of Thurii, 
when the Sybarite section of the colonists was expelled or put to 
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death (see note on 1303 a 31) for various acts of encroachment, 
one of them being (according to Diod. 12. 11) that they allotted to 
themselves all the land near the city, and it is true that at this time 
(Diod. 12. 23) a war was waged by Thurii with Tarentum which 
might be the war referred to in 1307 a 32, and that the word 
meovexteiv, Which is used in 31, is applied in c. 3. 1303 a 32 to the 
encroachments of the Sybarite section of the colonists, but Sus.? 
(Note 1602) is probably right in questioning the correctness of this 
view. The grievance at Thurii at that time, in fact, was, not that 
a high property-qualification was required for office, but that the 
Sybarite citizens of Thurii claimed all the chief offices for them- 
selves; not that the leading citizens had bought up all the land, 
but that the Sybarites had allotted to themselves all the land near 
the city; nor was the penalty inflicted on the Sybarites simply 
deprivation of the land, for they were slain or expelled from the 
State. Sus.? (Note 1602) holds that the events narrated by 
Aristotle occurred during the time which followed the disastrous 
defeat of Athens at Syracuse, when the party friendly to Athens at 
Thurii was expelled ({ Plut.] Decem Orat. Vitae, 3, Lysias, 835 D sq.). 
An aristocracy with a leaning to oligarchy may well have then 
been introduced and have been overthrown later on in the way 
described by Aristotle. Busolt, on the other hand (Gr. Gesch., 
ed. 2, 3. I. 533- 4), places the constitutional change at Thurii 
described in 1307 b 6-19 before the constitutional change described 
in 1307a 27-33, and takes that which he regards as the later of 
the two changes to have occurred in the fourth century B.c. He 
argues that the concentration of the whole of the landed property 
of the State in the hands of the yrapyoe and the language of Plato 
in Laws 636 B, émet kai ra yopydowa ratra kal 7a Evociria moda pev 
Gra viv adedet tas médews, mpos b€ Tas orders yadrerd’ SydAovou Se 
Mangiav kai Bowwrdv kai Covpiav raises, point to the fourth century B.c., 
but I do not find this argument convincing. Nor can I think that 
the constitutional change described in 1307 a 27-33 occurred in 
the duvacreia the establishment of which is described in 1307 b 6-19, 
for a narrow oligarchy of this type would hardly be based on 
a property-qualification, however high; the constitution in which 
the change occurred seems rather to have been, if we may judge 
from the context, an oligarchical kind of aristocracy. 

Sid prev yap «.7.A. For the form of the sentence cp. 8 (6). 4. 
1318 b 11 sqq. 
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28. eis €datrtov petéBy, i.e. «is CAarrov ripnua pereBy 4 Todtrela, 
not 7rd ripnua. So Bonitz (Ind. 458 a 35 sqq.). 

29. kal eis dpxeta mAetw. This also was a change in a demo- 
cratic direction, for it gave access to office to a larger number of 
citizens, and the democratic principle is ré dpyew mdvras pev éxdorou 
éxastov 8 év peper mavrov (8 (6). 2. 1317 b 19% Cp. 7 (5). 8. 1308 a 
13 sqq.). Cp. also Plato, Polit. 303 A, where r6 ras dpyas diavevepnobar 
kata opikpa eis odAovs is said to be characteristic of democracy. 

30. cuyktycacba. mapa tov vopov. Suyxrjcaca, ‘ bought up,’ 
like cvvaveioOa, cupmpiacba (1. 11. 1259a 24). The law referred 
to seems to have resembled those mentioned in 8 (6). 4. 1319 a 
8 sqq. and 2. 7..1266 b 16 sqq. 

# yap wodtteta «7.4. This is added to show that the constitution 
was in fault, for the point which the example is adduced to illustrate 
is that a deviation from justice in the constitution itself often causes 
the overthrow of polities and aristocracies (cp. 5 sqq., 20 sqq.). 

82. 6 8é Sipos «7.4. See critical note on 1307 a 31. 

tay ppoupav. The dpovpot mentioned here and in 1307b 9 
were probably citizens-of Thurii placed in the ppovpra scattered 
over the territory of the State to guard it from the Lucanians (cp. 
Oecon. 2. 1351.4 26 sqq.). They may perhaps have been young 
men (cp. 8 (6). 8. 1322 a 27 sq.) and of the wealthy class, for they 
are contrasted with the demos. 

83. wetw, ‘more than the law allowed’ (Vict. ‘plus aequo’). 
Tl\eiw joav éxovres takes up mAcovexteiv, 31. 

84. ét. 31d 7d x.7.A.. The meaning is ‘ besides (apart from any 
deviation from justice in the constitution) the mere fact that aristo- 
cracies give office to a few only makes it possible for the yrwpupoc 
to have their own way too much.’ MadAdoy goes with wAcovexrodow 
(cp. 36, eeore moreiv 6 re dv Oédwor Tois yvopipors wGdXov). 

35. otov kal év Aakedaipon K.t.A. Cp. 2.9. 1270a 15 sqq. 

37. Kydevew dtw Bédoucw. Cp. 2. 9. 1270 a 26 sqq. 

38. 51d kat % Aokpav médits «.t.A. Aristotle implies that the 
Epizephyrian Locri was under an aristocracy, and an aristocracy 
not well compounded but favouring the rich too much in its 
mixture of elements, at the time when it voted the acceptance of 
Dionysius the Elder’s proposal to marry the daughter of one of its 
citizens (Diod. 14. 44. 6: Grote, Hist. of Greece, Part 2, c. 82, vol. 10. 
663). Forty years later Locri suffered for its acceptance, for when 
Dionysius the Younger, the offspring of this marriage, abandoned 
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Syracuse in B.c. 356 and removed to Locri, the tyranny which he 
exercised there for six years was of so outrageous a kind that the 
Locrians rose in insurrection as soon as his absence from Locri 
made a successful insurrection possible, and avenged his mis- 
government on his wife and family (Clearch. ap. Athen. Deipn. 
p- 541: Justin, 21. 2 sq.: Strabo, p. 259 sq.: Grote, Hist. of Greece, 
Part 2, c. 85, vol. 11. 188 sq.). The city, however, would probably 
have suffered still more if it had rejected the proposals of Dionysius, 
for Rhegium, which did so, was pursued by the tyrant in consequence 
with relentless hostility till it was destroyed and its inhabitants 
enslaved in B.c. 387. The Epizephyrian Locri is here called 
simply 7 Aoxpav més because the mention of Dionysius makes it 
unnecessary to add, as in 2. 12. 12744 22 sq., rav emCedupiav. 
Tois emCepupiors is omitted for a similar reason in Rhet. 2. 21. 1395.4 
1. Its omission in Pol. 2. 7. 1266 b 19 cannot be thus explained, 
but the Italian Locri may nevertheless well be referred to there, for 
in 3. 16. 1287 a 8 the Opuntian Locri is called simply ’Ozois, 

89. 5 év Syuoxpatia odk av éyéveto, od8 av év dprotoKpatia eb 
peprypévy. “O refers to tis mpos Atovicrov kndeias : for other instances 
of a neuter referring to words not in the neuter, see notes on 
1263 a I, 1289 b 25, and 1291a 16. Rhegium was probably 
democratically governed when it refused Dionysius’ matrimonial 
proposals (see Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 239): this may be present to 
Aristotle’s mind. Was Croton under an aristocracy when Philippus, 
one of its citizens, had to retire into exile after his betrothal with 
the daughter of Telys, the tyrant of Sybaris (Hdt. 5. 47)? Whether 
Aristotle regarded the Lacedaemonian constitution as a ‘ well- 
tempered aristocracy’ is uncertain, but at any rate the Lacedae- 
monian kings were not allowed to marry any but Spartan women 
(Schémann, Gr. Alterth. 1. 233 sq., who refers to Plut. Agis, c. 11: 
see also Hdt. 5. 32). Athens was under an oligarchy when Cylon 
married the daughter of Theagenes tyrant of Megara (Thuc. 1. 126), 
but the Solonian democracy must have been in existence when 
Megacles married Agaristé, the daughter of Cleisthenes, tyrant of 
Sicyon (in B.c. 576 or 572, according to Busolt, Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 1. 
661.4). Whether Peisistratus was tyrant of Athens when he married 
the Argive woman Timonassa is doubtful (A. Mod, c. 17), so that 
we need not ask what the government of Argos was at the time. 
Demosthenes says in Phil. 2. 21, od yap dodandeis tats modtreias ai 
mpos Tovs Tupdvvous adrat Alay 6uitia, ‘The nobles of Venice cannot 
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‘marry alien women, nor give their daughters in marriage to 


1307 b. 


subjects of a foreign Prince’ (De La Houssaye, Histoire du 
Gouvernement de Venise, 1. 30). In a few exceptional cases 
noticed by De La Houssaye in which Venetian women had 
married foreign Princes, the Senate adopted the brides (ibid.). 

40. pddvota 8é AavOdvouow x.7.d., ‘and aristocracies are most 
apt to undergo insensible change through being overthrown little 
by little.’ Aristotle perhaps remembers Plato, Phaedr. 262 A, adda 
ye Oh Kara opixpoy petaBaivov paddov Ajnoes eAOdY emt Td evavtioy 
4 xara péya, and see note on 1307b 30. In what other ways 
aristocracies undergo insensible change, he does not tell us. 
They would probably do so if the numbers of the rich or the 
poor insensibly increased (c. 3. 13034 1). 

2. dmep cipyta: év Tots mpdtepov KaOdAou Kata Tacay Tay ToALTELoy. 
"Ey trois mpdrepor, in C. 3. 1303 a 20 Sqq. For eipnra kara macéy tov 
modtreav Bonitz (Ind. 368 a 34 sqq.) compares among other 
passages De An. 1. 4. 408 a 1, dpydfer S€ paddov Kab? tyetas héyew 
appoviay, kat dAws Tay TwpaTiKGy apeTor, 7) Kata Wuxi. 

4. tav mpds Thy wodttetay, ‘of the things which pertain to the 
constitution’: cp. Metaph. Z. 15. 1040a 6, ray mpds dpoy (‘ quod 
ad definitionem attinet,’ Bonitz). In 6 (4). 14. 1298a 18 we have 
Tay mept THs moditeias, and in 1298 b 31 ray wept tH mwoAtrelay, 

5. wdvra tov xécpov (sc. ris médews, Bon. Ind. 406a 30) is 
explained by 7 rd&is maoa rijs wodcreias, 18. 

6. ouvéBy 8€ Todto Kal émt tis Oouptwy modAttelas, ‘and this 
happened in the case of the constitution of Thurii for example’ 
(see note on 1255 a 36). If this sentence followed more closely 
than it does on 1307 2 27, I should read with Garve «ai rodro in 
place of rodro xai. It is not quite clear that the constitution of 
Thurii was an aristocracy when the change into a dvvacreta 
described in the text occurred. The displaced constitution may 
have been the democracy the origin of which is traced in 1307 a 
27 $qq., for it is evident that under it the stratégi were elected by 
the demos and that vedrepor were eligible subject to the restriction 
mentioned in respect of a repeated tenure of the office. The 
existence, however, of oipBovdor charged, it would seem, with the 
duty of guarding the laws against alteration savours rather of 
aristocracy (8 (6). 8. 13234 8), and if the displaced constitution 
was a democracy, it was one of a qualified character. Democracies 
were especially opposed to the repeated tenure of most offices, but 
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the law prohibiting a repeated tenure of the office of stratégus, 
except after an interval of five years, was an unusual one even in 
them (8 (6). 2. 1317 b 23 sq.), and it strikes us as out of place in 
a State like Thurii, which needed generals of experience if it was 
to hold its own against its Lucanian neighbours. A similar law, 
however, existed at Tarentum (Diog. Laert. 8. 79), though it was 
contravened in favour of Archytas, and a law was enacted at Rome 
In B.C. 342, ‘ne quis eundem magistratum intra decem annos 
caperet’ (Liv. 7. 42. 2: cp. 10. 13. 8), but instances of the con- 
travention of this law occur from time to time (see Plut. Marius, 
c. 12, and Mommsen, Rom. Staatsrecht, 1. 424. 3), and then agajn 
Rome was a much larger State than Thurii, and fit candidates for 
military offices would be more plentiful there. The law was no 
doubt a safeguard against the rise of tyrants, and the feeling against 
a monopoly of important offices by a few men would be all the 
stronger at Thurii because the attempt of the Sybarite section 
of the colonists to keep the more important offices to themselves 
would be remembered with bitterness, The revolution described 
in the text seems to have been due to a combination between 
certain younger members of the wealthy class, the ¢povpoi, and the 
demos against the chief magistrates of the State (rév év trois 
mpdypaot, 9), who were probably for the most part older men of 
the wealthy class. If, as is likely, it occurred in the fourth 
century B.c., the aim of its promoters may have been in part to 
meet an increasing pressure from the Lucanians and Bruttians 
who threatened the existence of the State by preventing the 
removal from office of capable and experienced generals. The 
narrow duvacteia, however, to the establishment of which the move- 
ment actually led, was not likely to be a source of strength to 
Thurii, which declined greatly in power in the course of the fourth 
century B.c. Indeed, if Diod. 16. 15. 2 is to be trusted, it was 
reduced by the Bruttians. 

9. tav év Tots mpdypacr. Schneider compares Thuc. 3. 28. 1, of 
év rois mpdypaow. Cp. also Demosth. Prooem, 55. p. 1461, rods 
ém rav mpdéewv dvras, and (with Richards) Demosth. De Cor. c. 45, 
rev €v TH modreverOar Kai mpdrrew, and Hdt. 2. 82, rav “EAAnver oi ev 
rouoes yevdpevor. 

10. vopilovtes padiws Kkatacxycew, i.e. ‘fore ut obtinerent, per- 
ficerent id quod susceperant’ (Bon. Ind. s.v.). Cp. (with Liddell 
and Scott) Lys. Or. 3. in Simon. c, 42, ef 5€ pw karéoxor, and Pol. 
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7 (5). LO. 1312 a 32, ay pry peddy katacxnoev THY mpakw, where we 
have the full phrase. 

13. of 8 éml todrw rtetaypévor tay dpxdvtwv, ot Kaovpevor 
otpBouror. For of él rovr@ reraypévor, cp. Plato, Laws 952 E, rods 
émi rovrows dpxovras teraypévous: Pol. 6 (4). 14. 1298 a 22 sq.: and 
Sandys’ note on ’A@. Tov. c. 13. 1. 20, of emi rovr@ reraypévor, The 
avpBovdo at Thurii appear to have been entrusted with the duty of 
guarding the laws against change, but they cannot have possessed 
a veto on proposals of change, as otherwise their ultimate 
resistance would not have been in vain. Probably all they could 
da was to advise the popular assembly against such proposals, and 
hence their name, a softened version of mpd8ovdx. It is interesting 
to find at Thurii, a colony founded under the supervision of 
Pericles, a magistracy designed to protect the laws against change, 
like the Council of the Areopagus, the powers of which he had 
done so much to curtail. But it must be remembered that the 
Council of the Areopagus had not confined itself to its function 
of guarding the laws, but had drawn to itself a large share of 
administrative authority (A@. Tlod. c. 3. 1. 34 sqq.: c. 23. 1. 2 sqq.). 
Hence probably its fall (see note on 1299 b 16). 

18. d\AG petéBarev } Tats aoa Tis odtTelas eis SuvacTeiay 
Tay émyeipnodvtey vewtepiLer. Something like this probably 
often happened: see as to Megara 6 (4). 15. 1300a 17 sqq., and 
cp. Thuc. 8. 66. 1, 9» dé todro edapemés mpds Tos mAclous, émei EEew ye 
Thy mow olmep Kal peOroravat éyedXov. 

19. waco 8 at modttetar k.t.A. Cp. c. 10. 1312 a 39 Sqq. and: 
Polyb. 6. 57. 2. Compare also De Gen. An. 1. 18. 724a 31, Trav 
d€ TowotTav evioy pév ev adtois 4 apy THs KWNnTEdsS oT, Oiov Kal év TOIS 
viv eipnpévors (uépos ydp te 7 ScaBody Tis maons rapayjs €oriv), éviov 5 
€£o, oioy ai réxvat rv Snurovpyoupéevov Kai 6 AUyvos THs Kavopevns oiklas. 

22, é “AQnvatev kat AakeSaipoviwy, ‘in the days when the 
Athenians and Lacedaemonians were supreme in Greece.’ So 
Lamb. followed by Schneider in his translation (vol. i. p. 494). 
Cp. Xen, Hell. 3. 4. 7, otre Snpoxparias ére ovens, Somep ex’ AOnvaley, 
ovre dexapxias, donep emi Avodvdpov, and [Demosth.] Phil. 4. 51, rov 
pev yap dddov dravra (xpdvov) eis Svo0 radra Sujpnro Ta Trav ‘ENAnver, 
AakeSatpoviovs Kal jpas, Tov 8 Gdewv “EAAjvev of pev huiv of Se éxelvors 
impxovov, Dr. Welldon translates ‘in the case of the Athenians 
and Lacedaemonians,’ not, I think, rightly. As to the fact 
compare 6 (4). 11. 1296a 32sqq., Thuc. 1. 19 and 3, 82. 1, and 
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(with Busolt, Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 3. 1. 225. 2) Isocr. Paneg. § 105 
and Panath. § 54. Busolt, however, remarks (p. 224) that we find 
oligarchical governments existing in Samos and Mytilene, not- 
withstanding their alliance with Athens (Thuc. 1. 115: 3. 27, 47: 
cp. *A@, Ilod. c. 24. 1. 7 sqq.). It is to be noted that Aristotle does 
not say of the Thebans what he says of the Athenians and Lace- 
daemonians. At a later date than that of which Aristotle is here 
speaking (in B.c. 375) the Athenian commander Timotheus acted 
very differently, not interfering with the political constitutions of the 
States whose alliance he won for Athens (Xen. Hell. 5. 4.64). See 
also Xen. Hell. 3. 4. 2, 7 as to the Lacedaemonian ephors. 

23. ot 8é Adkwves. We have Aakedaipovioy in 22, and of dé Adxaves 
here. The same thing occurs in 2. 9.1271 b 17 and 2.10. 1271 b 
23, and in 4 (7). 14. 1333 b 12 and 19, and also in ’A@. Tod. c. 19. 
l. 7 and c. 23. 1. 18 sqq. (cp. also c. 19. 1. 20 sqq.). If we examine 
the Ninth chapter of the Second Book, we shall find that after the 
formal use of the long name Aakedaimdmor at its commencement 
(1269a 29), the shorter name Adkwves is preferred throughout 
(1269 a 38, b 3, 31, 36 Sq., 40, 1271a 29). Xenophon sometimes 
uses the two words in a similar way (see Anab. 7. 6. 4, rv Aaxedat- 
povior, and 7, rods Adkwvas, rT Adkwve, and 7. 7.12, 15, 19). ‘In 
Attic writers, e.g. in Aeschylus, Euripides, Isocrates, Lysias, 
Andocides, etc., the word Adxoy is either not used at all, or for the 
most part in the singular only... Aristophanes, however, often 
uses it. Plato uses it in the plural in Meno gg D’ (Pape-Benseler, 
Worterbuch der gr. Eigennamen, s.v. Adkov). 

26. Nepi 8€ owrnpias x.7.A. The opening recommendations of C. 8. 
ce. 8 and 9 (1307 b 30—1308b ro) are mostly addressed to 
the two least safe constitutions, aristocracy and oligarchy, but 
from 1308b 10 onwards to 1310 a 36 (end of c.g) Aristotle’s 
recommendations are for the most part applicable to all constitutions. 
As to the counsels given in these two chapters see Appendix A. 

27. mpOtov pev ody x.t.A. There is nothing to answer to this 
pev ov, 

29. tav yap évaytiwy «.t.d. So that the opposite of what pro- 
duces POopa will produce cornpia, 

80. év pev ody tals eb Kexpapévats moditelats K.T.A. This peév odv 
is taken up by pev odv, 39, and then answered by émera, 4o. 
Aristotle has before him in this passage Plato, Rep. 424 B-D: 
compare especially rovrou dvOexréov tots empeAntais THs TOdeas, dras 
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av... mapa mdvra aird puddrr@ot, TO pi vewrepiCery mept yupvactiKhy TE 
kal povowkiy mapa Thy Taétv, GAN ds oidy Te padtota pudarrew, and 7 yoor 
mapavopia padios airy, pn, NavOdver mapadvopérn, and obd€ yap épyaterat, 
&pn, GdAo ye 4 Kara opuxpoy eicorxicapern Apéwa tmoppet x.7.A, Aristotle, 
however, seems to have in view small changes or infractions of law, 
such as those which led to the overthrow of the constitution of 
Thurii, rather than the small changes in education of which Plato 
speaks. These small changes of law would be especially dangerous 
to well-tempered constitutions, for ‘a constitution made up of 
balanced powers must ever be a critical thing’ (Burke, Speech to 
the Electors of Bristol, Nov. 3. 1774: Works, 1. 448 Bohn). 
Hesiod’s lines (Op. et Dies, 361), 


ei yap kev kal opexpoy emt opiKp@ karaGeio, 


> ay a> w+ , 4 ‘ A ia 
kat Oapa todr epdous, raxa Kev péya Kal TO yevoiTo, 


are remembered by Plato in Rep. 401 C and Laws 843B and by 
Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. c. 228, and are no doubt present to 
Aristotle's memory here. Greek physicians dreaded those fevers 
most which begin xara puxpdv (Plut. Praec. Coniug. c. 22). Aristotle 
appears to have said elsewhere much the same thing as he says 
here: cp. Plut. Libr. Perdit. Fragm. 11. 17 (Comm. in Hesiod.), 
kat ef Toro dAnOés, 6pOGs ’ApiororeAns Edeyer, te xelpiotoy tay ev TO Bio 
ro ‘pt mapa TovTo” Aeydpuevov’ ef yap Katappovoiro ws puxpdv Exacrov Kal 
eridéyoiyev $7 Tapa TovTO, Kak@s mpagowev ... 17 yap Kad éy exacrov 
edrewpis peyaAny aOpoiter rots mapopaou rv BAaBnv, with which Wytten- 
bach compares De Profect. in Virt. c. 17, éamep yap of rd mAouTHATELW 
dmeyvaxdres ev ovdert ridevrar Ta pixpa Samavnpata, pnd€ev oidpevor Troreiv 
péeya TO puxp@ Twi mpoorWepevov. Cp. also Plut. Cleom. c. 9, where 
Aristotle is said to have explained the object of the ephors’ proclam- 
ation to the citizens, xeipeoOa: tév ptotaka kai mpocéxew Trois vdpors, 
to have been, émws kai mept rd puxpdrara Tovs véous mebapyeiv ebitwor. 
Theramenes, whose political views were in some respects akin to 
those of Aristotle, was a great foe to illegality (see Meineke’s notes 
in Fragm. Com. Gr. 2. 867 and 1165, where he quotes Hesych. 
TOY Tplav Ev; Onpaperns eYynpicarto rpeis Tywwpias Kata Tv Tmapdvopdy Te 
dpdvrav, and ‘AG. Tod. c. 28 end, ed. Sandys, where I have already 
referred to these notes of Meineke). Aristotle’s advice is probably 
addressed to the Lacedaemonians among others, as to whom we 
read in Diod. 7. 14. 7 that ‘after a while annulling each of the 
laws little by little and turning aside into luxury and idleness, and 
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further being corrupted by using money and accumulating wealth, 
they lost the hegemony of Greece.’ x 

81. Tapavopdor, Sc. of moXirat. 

34. avOdver Sé Hf Samdvy Bid 1S ph AOpda ylyveoPar. Cp. c. 6. 
1306 b 14 sq. 

35. mapadoyiLerat yap «.7.X., ‘for the mind is misled by the small 
outlays in the fashion indicated by the sophistical puzzle, “ if each 
is small, all also are small.”’ For mapadoyiferar } dudvora, Bonitz 
(Ind. s.v.) compares Probl. 5. 25. 883 b 8 sq. and 30. 4.955 b 15 sq. 
‘Yr abray, ‘by the repeated small outlays’: cp. c. 10. 1311 a 33, 
tis 8 UBpews ovons morvpepods, Exacroy adrév (i.e. rdv pepv Tis UBpeas) 
airiov yiyverat tis dpyns. The sophistical puzzle referred to turned 
on the difficulty of supposing that what, holds of each of a number 
of things does not hold of the whole which they make up. If each 
is small, all are small, and the whole, it is inferred, must be small. 
But ‘all’ may mean either ‘all taken individually’ or ‘all gathered 
into a whole.’ ‘All taken individually’ are small, but not so ‘all 
gathered into a whole. What is true of each individual thing is 
not necessarily true of the whole which the individual things make 
up. For instance, the parts may be odd and the whole even (2. 5. 
1264 b 20 sqq.). That the converse of this is true, and that what 
holds of the whole does not necessarily hold of each of its parts, we 
see from 2. 5. 1264b £7 sqq. and from 4 (7). 13. 13324 36 sqq. 
Compare Plato, Laws gor B, 4 dScapépor ovdev oiduevos etvac tO dro 
dpedoupevay tev opixpav, and go2 D sq. 

39. tadtyv Thy apxHy, SC. peraBorns Or POopads: CP. Cc. 7.1307 a 7. 

40. éneita ph moredew x.7.A. Plato’s language in Rep. 459 C 
sqq. had given some encouragement to the opposite view, and 
Aristotle probably regarded some of the arrangements in his Laws 
as codicpara of the kind which he disapproves (see note on 1297 a 
14 and vol. i. p. 502, note 2). 

2. mota Sé éyopey «.7.., ‘and what constitutional sophisms we 
refer to, has been explained before,’ i.e. in 6 (4). 13. 1297 a 
14 Sqq. 

3. ér & Spay «.7.A. Some aristocracies and even some oligar- 
chies—for oligarchies are less safe than aristocracies—held their 
ground because those who from time to time were in office dealt 
justly and kindly with those outside the constitution, not wronging 
them and bringing those fit for rule within the privileged class, and 
treated those within the constitution in a democratic spirit of 
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equality, making office accessible to all. Cp. Isocr. Ad Nicocl. 
§ 16, yryrookav btu Kal rev dAvyapxiay Kal TOY Dov odire@v avrat 
mreiorov xpdvov Stapéevovow, airwes Gy Gpiota 70 mAnOGos Oeparevwou. 
Aristotle perhaps also remembers a saying of the Lacedaemonian 
king Theopompus, Oedmopuros mpos Tov epwTncavra Tas av Tis aoahas 
rnpoin tiv Baowrelay, El rois pev pirors, én, peradidoin mappyoias Sixatas, 
rovs d€ dpxopevous Kata Sivapuy pu TmEplopen adiKovpevous (Plut. Apophth. 
Lac. Theopomp. 1). It will be noticed that the passage before us 
implies that there may be persons outside the constitution not only 
in oligarchies, but also in aristocracies. It is uncertain to what 
aristocracies Aristotle here refers. Carthage (2. 11. 1273 b 18 
sqq.: 8 (6). 5. 1320b 4 sqq.) and Tarentum (8 (6). 5. 1320b 9 
sqq.) to a certain extent answer to his description, but the practice 
which obtained at Carthage of allowing one man to hold several 
offices (2. 11. 1273 b 8 sqq.) is not at all in harmony with the 
advice which Aristotle gives in 1308 a 10 sqq. The Lacedaemonian 
dpucroxparia erred in its treatment of those outside the constitution, 
as the conspiracy of Cinadon proved (see note on 1306 b 34), and 
also in its treatment of those within it, for though the ephorate was 
open to all citizens, some of the chief offices at Sparta were 
tenable for life and therefore accessible only to a few, and the mode 
of electing senators was duvacreurixn (7 (5). 6. 1306a 18 sq.). As 
to oligarchies, those of Massalia (8 (6). 7. 1321 a 29 sqq.) and 
Pharsalus (7 (5). 6. 1306 a 10 sqq.) are probably present to 
Aristotle’s mind, though we do not hear from him of any oligarchy 
which combined all the merits he mentions. The oligarchy of 
Elis seems also to have been one of those which dealt kindly with 
the many, so much so that they were quite content to remain in 
the country on their farms (Polyb. 4. 73. 8, rodro S€ yiverar dua Tad 
peydAny moveiaOar orovdny Kat mpdvoray rods modtrevopevous Tov emi THs 
Xopas KatoKoivrwy, va Td Te Sixaov adtois emt rérov SteEdynrar Kal TOV 
mpos Biatikas xpelas pndev éd\eirn). At Naxos, on the contrary (7 
(5). 6. 1305 a 38 sqq.), the oligarchs oppressed the many. Oppres- 
sion of this kind was one of the causes which led to the French 
Revolution. ‘It was not a question of the power of the king, or 
the measure of an electoral circumscription, that made the 
Revolution ; it was the iniquitous distribution of the taxes, the 
scourge of the militia service, the scourge of the road service, 
the destructive tyranny exercised in the vast preserves of wild game, 
the vexatious rights and imposts of the lords of manors, and all 
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the other odious burdens and heavy impediments on the prosperity 
of the thrifty and industrious part of the nation’ (J. Morley, Burke, 
p- 159). But Aristotle holds that it is just as dangerous to insult 
the aspiring few among those outside the constitution, or even to 
fail to bring within it those who are fit for rule, as to oppress the 
many. We read of the Spanish colonies in America :—‘ If as an 
exception to the rule an aspiring, and therefore dangerous, individual 
appeared in the ranks of the negroes, recourse was had to the means 
by which so many demagogues have been reduced to silence; 
a patent was given him “that he should count for a white.” If he 
did not thus become a.direct adherent of the privileged class, at 
any rate he was made an object of suspicion to the men of his own 
race. So in the Dutch East Indies every child which an European 
father recognized as his own was counted as European, and the 
great danger to which the State would otherwise have been 
exposed from the half-breeds was thus diminished’ (Roscher, 
Politik, p. 156). 

5. tods év tats dpxats yuvouevous. Cp, Thuc. 4. 74, éemesd) ev rais 
dpxais éyévorto. 

6. kat tots fw tis moditetas Kal Tots év TO TWodtTevpat. TloAr- 
teta and rroXirevpa are here evidently used as terms not far removed 
from each other in meaning: cp. c. 6. 1306a 14, 16, and see 3. 6. 
1278b 11 and 3. 7. 1279 4 25 sq. 

9. Tods péev didoTipous pt GBcKeiv eis Atiplav toUs 8é moAdods Els 
Képdos. Cp. 8 (6). 4. 1318 b 16, of yap mwoddol paddoy dpéyovrar tod 
Képoous i) THs Tyuns. For the use of eis see Bon. Ind. 222-b 55 sqq. 
Képdos does not quite answer to dripiav, but the same thing may be 
said of c. 11. 13154 17 Sqq., where 7 els ra xprjpara dAtywpia is dis- 
tinguished from 7 «ts driziav, I cannot follow Schmidt and Sus., 
who would read tcorwutay for dripiar. 

10. mpds abtods 8€ kal tods petéxovTas «7.4. Kai is explanatory, 
as in I. 9. 1257 b 10 and often elsewhere. Anporixos = tows, as we 
see from the next sentence. In many Greek oligarchies a few 
members of the privileged class seem to have monopolized the 
whole authority. The chief offices might be held for long terms, 
so that vacancies would occur only at long intervals, or more than 
one might be held by a single individual (c. 10. 1310 b 22 sq.), or 
re-election might be made too easy, or only one member of each 
family might be allowed to hold office at the same time (c. 6. 1305 b 
2 sqq.), or the most important offices might be confined to a few 
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(c. 6. 1306 a 12 sqq.). Aristotle’s wish is, on the contrary, that all 
the members of the privileged class should as far as possible stand 
on an equal footing, and that all should have a turn of office. 
Compare Isocr. Nicocl. § 15, ai pev roivuy ddvyapxtat Kai Snpoxpariat 
ras lodrnras Tois peréxovot TOV Torey CnTodor, Kal TodTO eddoKipEt Tap 
abrais, hv pndév erepos érépov Sivyra mréov éxew, and Rhet. ad Alex. 3. 
1424a 39 sq. ‘Within the Roman Senate itself precautions were 
taken to prevent any one man from aspiring to rise above the little 
circle of his peers; the offices of the State must be held at fixed 
intervals, and no man might hold the same office twice except after 
the lapse of ten years’ (Strachan-Davidson, Cicero and the Fall of 
the Roman Republic, p. 28 sq.). In the oligarchy of Berne the 
offices were awarded in the eighteenth century by lot (Von Miiinen, 
Bern’s Geschichte, p. 179). ‘ Within the circle of the ruling families 
of Berne an equalizing spirit prevailed. Pensions and promotions 
from foreign princes were forbidden, and in order that no family 
might have any advantage over its fellows, it was decided in 1783 
that each family should have the right of prefixing “von” to its 
name’ (ibid. p. 180), Macaulay remarks in the margin of his copy 
of the Politics (Aacmillan’s Magazine, July, 1875, p. 221), ‘The 
Venetian aristocracy carried this rule as far as it could be carried’ 
The advice which Aristotle gives here, however, seems hardly 
consistent with the advice which he gives to the first form of olig- 
archy in 8 (6). 6.1320 b 22 sqq., to make the property-qualification 
higher for the higher offices than for the lower. 

11. 3 ydp éwi tod wAyOous k.r.A. Democrats claimed equality 
with the few for the many, though the many are not like the few: 
what they claimed without good ground for the many may justly 
be claimed for those who ave alike. 

18. 816 K.t.A. "Edy melous Saw ev 76 wodcredpare is added because, 
if the number of those who enjoy political rights under the constitu- 
tion is small, the difficulty referred to is not likely to arise, for there 
will be offices enough for all the Homoei, and all of them may be 
in office simultaneously. Indeed, there may conceivably be more 
offices than Homoei to fill them (cp. 6 (4). 15. 1299b 1 sqq.). 
Aristotle would probably recommend the adoption in aristocracies 
and oligarchies not only of the democratic practice which he here 
recommends for their adoption, but also of others, such as the 
prohibition of a repeated tenure of most offices and of the cumula- 
tion of offices. It is evident, however, from c. 9. 1309 a 33 Sqq: 
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that he would not recommend the use of the lot in appointments 
to important offices. 

15. ofov 1d éfapivous tas dpxas etvar. So at Venice the six 
Counsellors of the Doge, ‘who kept him in a state of absolute 
vassalage,’ held office only for eight months, the six Savii Grandi 
and the five Savii agli Ordini only for six (Yriarte, Patricien de 
Venise, pp. 35, 36, 348, 349). 

16. €or, not evi, cp. (with Richards) Rhet. 1. 1. 1354 a 13 sq.! 
Thuc. 3. 112. 1, eordv 8€ dv0 Adhw 7 "ISopémn indo, and 5. 66. 4, 
axedov ydp Te may mAHY Odlyou Td oTpardmedov TY Aaxkedaipoviay dpyovres 
dpxévrev eici: Plato, Rep. 422 E: Aristoph. Thesmoph. 21, Nub. 
247 sq. The singular verb is due to the number of the predicate. 

18. mpdtepov, in c. 6. 1305 b 24 sqq. - 

ere” Htrov x.t.4. The measures just recommended—the fixing 
of a short term for the tenure of offices and other similar measures 
—will not only serve to content the members of the class favoured 
by the constitution, but also to save oligarchies and aristocracies 
from becoming dvvacreiat. An oligarchy or aristocracy might easily 
become a dvvaoreia, if the holders of the chief offices in them held 
office for long terms, for these men would be enabled to become 
very rich and to gather round them a large body of dependent 
friends, and so not only to secure the reversion of their offices 
for their sons, but also to make their will supreme over the law. 
A dvvacreia would then arise (6 (4). 5. 1292 b 5 sqq.: 6 (4). 6. 12934 
30 sqq.). Cp. Liv. 4. 24. 4, maximam autem libertatis custodiam 
esse, si magna imperia diuturna non essent, et temporis modus 
imponeretur, quibus iuris imponi non posset (quoted by Meier, 
Aristotelis Politicorum Analysis ac Expositio, p. 479). For the 
meaning of xaxovpyeiv, which includes embezzlement of public 
money, see Aeschin. c. Timarch. c. 109 sq. 

20. éwet 814 todTo K.t.A. Ard Tovro, i.e. dua 1d modtw xpdvov 
dpxew rods dpxovras, It is evident from what follows that both in 
oligarchies and in democracies men sometimes won tyrannies 
simply through holding important offices tenable for long terms— . 
especially, it would seem, the offices of dypiovpyds and Gewpds (c. 10. 
1310 b 21 sq.)—even though they were not demagogues or men 
‘of the chief oligarchical families. Compare the Argument to 
Demosthenes’ speech against Androtion (p. 590), where the Epistatés 
of the Athenian Boulé of 500 is referred to, ékacros 5€ dpxwr ev ma 
jpépa exadeiro emotarns. dia ri dé play pdvny jpxev 5 ened) adros 
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ras KAeis Ths axporddews emiorevero Kal mavta Ta xphpata THs Tddews 
iv ody pi epac6A tupavvidos, dia TodTo play Hyépay emoiovy adrov ap£at. 

23. ot Sypaywyot. Cp. Plato, Gorg. 466 B, MQA. mas ob vopige- 
aba; ob péprrov Stvavra év rais médeow (ol dyaol pyropes); ... TH 
d¢5 ody, Somep of ripavvor, dmoxrwviagi te by dy BotAwvrat Kai adatpodv- 
Tat xpnuara kai ekBdAdovow ex Tov médewy dv Gv SoKH avtois 5 

24. odfovrar 8 at wodttetar x.7.A. This refers back to and 
corrects c. 7. 1307 b 19 sqq., where we have been told that consti- 
tutions are overthrown when an opposite constitution is near at 
hand. This is not always so. Sometimes, on the contrary, the 
nearness of those who would be glad to overthrow the constitution 
is a cause of its preservation ; it engenders fear in the minds of the 
rulers of the State and makes them vigilant. Hence the wise 
statesman will produce fears in the minds of those entrusted with 
the charge of the constitution, so as to prevent them from relaxing 
their vigilance. Cp. Xen. Oecon. 7. 25, émel d€ cat rd puddrrew 
Ta elcevexOevra TH yuvaiKt mpocérake, yryyvaoxov 6 Oeds dre mpds Td 
gudrdrrew ov Kdxidy eote oBepay eivac thy Wuxi mreiov pépos Kai Tod 
ddBov eddeato tH yuvaixl 7 TO avdpi, Xen. Mem. 3. 5. 5, rd pev yap 
Odppos dyéhevdy te kat pgOvpiay Kat dreiferay euBddre, 6 S€ PdBos 
mpooektikarépovs te Kul evmedertépovs kal evtaktorépovs moet, and 
Demosth. Prooem. 43. p. 1450 sq. By what measures this state 
of fear is to be produced, Aristotle does not tell us. Partly perhaps 
by laws and penalties (compare the use of ¢oSeicOa in reference to 
(nia in 6 (4). 13. 1297 a 34), partly by magistracies enforcing 
vigilance on the magistrates, like the Council of the Areopagus or 
the Ephorate, partly by a policy resembling that recommended by 
the Chian statesman Onomademus, who advised his party, when 
they had won the victory, not to banish the whole of the opposite 
party for fear lest for want of foes they should proceed to fall out 
among themselves (Plut. De capienda ex inimicis utilitate, c. 10), 
In a similar spirit Scipio Nasica (Corculum) advised that Carthage 
should not be destroyed, wishing todroy yody rov pdBov dSomep xaduway 
emixeio Oar cappomoripa th Opacitnte rev moAd@v (Plut. Cato Censor, 
c. 27: cp. Plut. De capienda ex inimicis utilitate, c. 3 sud fin.; Sallust, 
De Bell. lugurth. c. 41, nam ante Carthaginem deletam populus et 
senatus Romanus placide modesteque inter se rempublicam tracta- 
bant, neque gloriae neque dominationis certamen inter cives erat; 
metus hostilis in bonis artibus civitatem retinebat. Sed ubi illa 
formido mentibus decessit, scilicet ea quae secundae res amant, 
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lascivia atque superbia, incessere; Plin. Nat. Hist.33. 150, pariterque 
luxuria nata est et Carthago sublata, ita congruentibus fatis ut et 
liberet amplecti vitia et liceret; and Vell. Paterc. 2. 1.1). Compare 
the unwillingness of Dionysius the Elder that the power of Carthage 
should be entirely destroyed lest Syracuse should have leisure to 
regain its liberty (Diod. 14. 75. 3). To what States does Aristotle 
refer when he says that constitutions are sometimes preserved by 
the nearness of those who desire to overthrow them? He may 
possibly, like Plato (Laws 698-9), connect the preservation of the 
moderate democracy at Athens till after the Persian War with the 
fear of Persian attack which prevailed there until the repulse of the 
invasion of Xerxes. Perhaps he also refers to Pharsalus, which 
was within easy reach of the tyrants of Pherae, and yet retained its 
oligarchical constitution (c. 6. 1306 a 10 sqq.). Megara, again, 
long retained the oligarchy which was set up there in B.c. 424 
(Thuc. 4. 74), notwithstanding that, or perhaps because, it was 
close to Athens (cp. Isocr. De Pace, § 118). The same thing may 
be said of Corinth, which retained its oligarchy though it lay between 
the two powerful democracies of Athens and Argos. Compare the 
case of the Lacedaemonian State, which was surrounded by foes 
(2. 9. 1269 b 3 sqq.). It is probably to it that Plutarch refers when 
he says (De cap. ex inim. utilitate, c. 3), Kabamep ai rod¢pos dorvyet- 
Tovikois kal orparelas evdehexéot TodpporrCspevar médets edvopiay Kai Trodt- 
relay bytalvovoay nydrnoay, It was in moments of elation and self- 
confidence that changes in the direction of extreme democracy ' 
were made in the Athenian constitution (see note on ’A@. Hod. c. 22. 
§ 3 in Sandys’ edition). Machiavelli remarks in his Discourse on 
reforming the government of Florence (zmz?.), that the constitution 
introduced at Florence by Maso degli Albizzi ‘would not have 
lasted so long as forty years, had it not been for the wars with the 
Visconti, Dukes of Milan, which happened in that period and kept 
the State united.’ It may be noticed that the entire absence of 
any check of the nature here referred to by Aristotle (see Bryce, 
American Commonwealth, 3. 335) has not so far interfered with 
the preservation of the United States’ constitution. 

26. poBodpevor yap K..A., SC. of moAtrat. 

28. $dBous tapackeudfev. Cp. Philo, Mechan. Syntax. p. go. 
22 Schoene, iva PdBov kai POopay raxeiav mapackevatn Tois tiTpwTKO= 
pevors, and p. 98. 39, iva pdBov te ws meioTov mapackevacys, and Plato, 
Phaedo, 84 A, yadjunv trovtrwy mapackevd{ovea, Cp. also (with Bon. 
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Ind. s. v. $é8os) Rhet. 3. 14. 1415 b 18, mavres yap jj diaBaddovow f 
poBous arodvovrat €v Tois mpoowpiors. 

29. puddttwot, SC. of moXtrat. 

ph Katakiwow Gomep vuKTepwhy pudakhy thy THs ToALTELas THPN- 
ow. For xaradvew vuxrepway pudakyy, cp. Aristoph. Vesp. 2. 

81. er rds tOv yrwopipev didovetkias Kal orders K.t.A. Cp. 
Rhet. ad Alex. 3.1424 b 6 sq. Contrast the tendencies of tyranny 
(c. 11. 1313 b 16 sqq.). Among these ¢udrovetkiae would be those 
mentioned in c. 6. 1305 b 22 sq. Kai dia rév vdpor, ‘ by means of the 
laws also,’ as well as by other means, such as the voluntary action 
of the magistrates or the intervention of private friends. So at 
Cumae we find a rising ordovs composed by the intervention of the 
elder citizens (Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 7. 4). Aristotle would have 
wished that ‘the first seeds of the bitter and incurable quarrel’ 
between Marius and Sulla, which arose out of Bocchus’ surrender 
of Jugurtha to Sulla, and (in the words of Plutarch, Marius, c. ro) 
‘ went near to overthrow Rome,’ had been dealt with as he suggests. 
By what laws would he seek to prevent the rise of discords and 
rivalries among the notables? Partly perhaps by laws requiring 
differences to be at once referred to authorities entrusted with the 
task of reconciling them (cp. c. 4. 1303 b 27, duadvew ras rav ipye- 
povev kai Svvapévey otdoes), partly by other laws. The difference, 
for instance, between the two brothers at Hestiaea may have arisen 
‘ in part from a failure of the law to provide means of compelling the 
richer brother to disclose the amount of the patrimony and of the 
treasure (c. 4. 1303 b 32 sqq.), and that in Phocis (1304 a 10 sqq.) 
from a failure of the law clearly to settle the question who had the 
best right to marry the orphan heiress. Again, men hopelessly at 
feud might be required by law to go into exile, a course vainly 
recommended by one of the elder citizens at Syracuse before the 
tise of the ordow described in c. 4. 1303b 20 sqq. (Plut. Reip. 
Gerend. Praec..c. 32. 825 C). 

82. kal tods ew ris pidoverkias dvtas, sc. puddrrew. 

33. mpiv maperdnpévar Kai atrous, ‘before they too have caught’ 
(or ‘inherited ’) ‘the rivalry’: cp. 3. 14. 1285 b 8 sq. and 7 (5). 
10, 1312 b. 22 sq., and Plut. Ages. c. 4, 80d xal marpixqy twa mpos 
avrovs and Tod madatov dieréouv evOds of Bacireis irovetkiay Kat Suaopay 
mapadapBadvortes. 

ds 16 év dpxyk.t-A. This is added in support of what precedes. 
Discords and rivalries among the notables should be prevented from 
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arising, for if they arise in a section of the notables and spread 
beyond it, no one but a statesman will be able to detect the evil at 
its beginning, the only time when it can be easily healed. Pittacus 
had said (Diog. Laert. 1. 78: Stob. Floril. 108. 73: cp. Plato, 
Rep. 564 C, and’Aé. Mod. c. 14. 1. 8 sqq.), cuverdv dvdpav, mp yevérbat 
ta Ovoxepy, mpovontar dros py yevntat, avdpei@v dé yevopeva ed OécOa. 
Cp. Epicharm. Fragm. 131 Ahrens, 

ov peravociv, GAAA mpovoeiy xpy Tov avdpa Tov coddr, 
and Manil. Astron. 5. 354 (punctuation uncertain and text of 
fourth line), 

Ille tenet medicas artes ad membra ferarum, 

Et non auditos mutarum tollere morbos 

(Hoc est artis opus, non exspectare gementis), 

+Et sibi non aegros iam dudum credere corpust. 
Solon had detected the design of Peisistratus to make himself 
tyrant long before it was executed (Diog. Laert. 1. 49), and Stesi- 
chorus the similar design of Phalaris (Rhet. 2. 20. 1393 b 10 sqq.) 
Prince Metternich said to Ticknor, ‘C’est toujours avec le lende- 
main que mon esprit lutte’ (Ticknor’s Life and Letters, 2. 17). 

35. mpds Bé thy Sa Ta Tyspata Kt.A. See note on 1306 b 6. 
The valuations mentioned in the passage before us were probably 
made in most Greek States. In oligarchies baséd on a property- 
qualification and in polities they would be made in order to deter- 
mine who possessed the property-qualification for office or citizen- 
ship and who did not; in constitutions not based on a property- 
qualification they would be made with a view to the imposition of 
Necrovpyia and the eiogopd. The fact that they were made annually 
in small States shows that men’s property or its value fluctuated 
a good deal in Greek States (cp. [Demosth.] Or. 42. in Phaenipp. 
C. 4, dia TodTO yap of vdpor Ka? Exacroy €ros motovat Tas avTWdoets, STL TO 
duevrvxeiv guvexs TH ovoia ov TodXois TSv modroy Stapévery e’Oora), and 
that the authorities took much pains to proportion their demands to 
these variations. In larger States the labour and cost of making the 
valuation were greater, and the valuations were consequently made 
at longer intervals. At Rome the period was five years (Mommsen, 
Rom. Staatsrecht, 2. 316 sq.). In mediaeval Florence ‘l’es/mo ou 
estimation des biens de toute sorte pour fixer des taxes proportion- 
nelles’ was made afresh every ten years (F. T. Perrens, La Civilisation 
Florentine, p. 99). The valuations were probably made in Greece by 
self-assessment corrected by émtypageis, as at Athens (Plato, Laws 
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754 D: ep. Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. 
Trans., p. 365). Compare the practice at Rome (Mommsen, Rom. 
Staatsrecht, 2. 363 sq.: Willems, Droit Public Romain, p. 273 sq.). 
In the advice which Aristotle gives in 38 sqq. he appears to ‘assume 
the population of the State to be stationary. Otherwise it would be 
the average riunua that ought to be taken’ (Richards). He appears 
also to take it for granted that the increase or decrease of the total 
valuation of the State indicates an increase or decrease of the wealth 
of the individual citizens generally, andnot of a small minority of them. 

37. edmopias 8é vouiopatos yryvouévns. For an instance of this 
at Rome see Willems, Droit Public Romain, p. 94. 

38. Tod tipnpatos Tod Kowvod, ‘of the total valuation of the State’: 
cp. Demosth. Or. 14. De Symmor. c. 19, 76 Tivnpa To THs x@pas. 

39. mpds Td TapedOdy, Sc. 7AjOos. 

2. tod mpdtepov, Sc. tAnOous. 

év 6, sc. xpdévm, explains mporepov: cp. év roootr@, 4 (7). 16. 
1335 4 30. 

ai Tiysyoets THs wodttetas, ‘the ratings of the constitution for 
political purposes’ (Liddell and Scott, who compare Diod. 18. 18. 
4, a6 tiunoews etvar Td Troditevpa). 

3. vopov elvor, SC. cvpéper. 

kat Ta Tiysjparta, ‘the property-qualifications also,’ as well as the 
total valuation of the State. 

4, émteive 7 dviévat, Sc. rods dpxovras. 

6. év pév yap tats ddtyapxiats Kal Tats woitelars pt TmovodvTwy 
pev odtws «7A. Sus%@ brackets the first pe and (following 
Niemeyer) transposes the second yey to after otras, but I doubt 
whether the second pév is answered by éxeivws 8¢, as is implied in 
this transposition. Both the first and the second yév appear to be 
cases of yév solzfarcum, which is not rare in the Politics (see note 
on 1262 a6). For the repetition of yéy cp. 3. 1. 1275 a 23 sqq. 

9. éxelvws 8é, ‘in the opposite case,’ i.e. if the total valuation of 
the State has increased (so Vict. ‘si facultates privatorum valde 
creverint,’ and Schn.). I prefer this explanation to that of Lambi- 
nus, ‘si altero modo non agant, hoc est, si auctis censibus aestima- 
tiones non ‘intendant,’ with which Dr. Welldon appears to agree, 
as he translates, ‘if there is no increase of the requisite assessment 
from time to time.’ 

10. kowdy 8€ «.t.A. Here we pass from recommendations 
chiefly applicable to oligarchy and aristocracy to recommendations 
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applicable to all constitutions. Aristotle probably at first intended 
to follow up pir’ avgdvew by pyre raewvody or some similar words, but 
the regular sequence of the passage is broken after edruyiav, 15, and 
thus pire, 11, remains without anything to answer to it. For pare 
followed by adda, and not by any answering pire, see above on 
1339 a 17, and cp. also [epi dvamvons 14.477 b 9-12. As to [kai év 
povapxia| see critical note on 1308b 11. Demagogues tended to 
become overgreat in democracies (6 (4). 4. 12924 25 sqq.: 7 (5). 
8. 1308a 22 sq.: cp. Plato, Rep. 565 C, ovkodv eva rid det dppuos 
clabe Scahepdvtas mpoicracba éavrov, Kai todrov tpépev re Kai ab€ew 
peyay ;), but oligarchies also sometimes made men overgreat (c. ro. 
1310b 22 sq.). At Rome the rule which fixed a minimum age for 
the tenure of the quaestorship praetorship and consulship was a 
check on this tendency (see Willems, Droit Public Romain, p. 242). 
Aristotle has before him Solon, Fragm. 11, Theogn. 823, 

pnre tw’ adge ripavvov én’ édridt, Képdeow elkar, 

pyre kreive Oe@y Spxia ovvbEpuevos, 

and Eurip. Fragm. 628 Nauck (626, ed. 2), 

pnd avdpa Sym mordv ékBddns wore, 

pnd ave Karpov peifor, od yap aodadés, 

fn gow Tvpavvos Napumpds && dorod avi. 

kddove 8 dvdSpa mapa Siknv riydpevor. 
The advice against taking away great honours at a blow was newer 
than the advice not to make a single individual overgreat. Aristotle 
no doubt remembers the sudden fall from power of Themistocles 
(Diod. 11. 27. 3), Alcibiades, and Lysander (Plut. Ages. ec. 8, 20), 
and the perilous state of affairs which resulted. 

14. hépewv ob mavtds dvBpds edtuxiav. Cp. 4(7). 15. 1334 a 28 sqq. 
and Solon ap. ’A@. Tlod. c. 12, 

rikres yap Kdpos Bp, drav modds bdBos érnt[ ac] 
dvOporoww scos pn vdos aprios 7. 

15. ei 8¢ ph, x.7.A., ‘but, if they do not act thus,’ etc. Cp. c. 11. 
1315 a 12 sqq. 

16. kat pdditora pev «.7.A. Cp. c. 3. 1302 b 19 sqq. and 3. 13. 
1284b 17 sqq. As to the means of doing this see note on 1284 a 
17. For dvvapis pirov, xpnudrov, cp. Plato, Rep. 366 C, ¢ ris dvva- 
pus dwdpxer Wuxhs i) Xpnudrav 7) cdparos 7) yévous. 

19. ei 8é pH, drodnpytixds TrovetoOat Tas Tapactdcers adTov, ‘ but, 
failing that, to make removals imposed on such men removals 
beyond the limits of the State.’ Cp. Plato, Laws 855 C, and see 
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Liddell and Scott. Men in the position described by Aristotle were 
probably often removed to a distance from the chief city without 
being banished from the State. Dionysius the Elder acted other- 
wise. Suspecting the fidelity of his brother Leptines, who was popular 
with the Syracusans, he sent him on a mission to Himera and on 
his arrival ordered him to stay there and not return to Syracuse 
(Aen. Poliorc. c. 10. 20 sqq.). ‘The most exciting moment of the 
reign of King Luis of Portugal was when in 1870 he received the 
demand of the octogenarian Duke of Saldanha for the dismissal of 
his liberal adviser Loulé. The request was accompanied with the 
threat of armed revolt, and Dom Luis, judging the Duke to be 
strong, consented. Immediately afterwards he followed an ex- 
cellent example set him by many other monarchs, and sent his 
inconvenient subject away on a mission of honour. Saldanha 
came as Minister to England, and died in London six years later’ 
(Times, Oct. 21, 1889). The nomination of Marshal MacMahon 
as Governor-General of Algeria in 1864 by the Emperor 
Napoleon III is said to have been made from a similar motive. 

20. émel S€ x.t.X. Kal da rods idiovs Biovs, ‘on account of their 
private mode of life also,’ as well as on account of public honours 
heaped on them or suddenly withdrawn. In oligarchies spend- 
thrift ways of life were often unchecked (Plato, Rep. 555 C) and 
often ended in schemes of tyranny (c. 6. 1305 b 39sqq.), and the 
same thing must have happened in democracies also. Even habits 
of luxury were thought to be perilous to constitutions (vol. i. p. 199, 
note 2). Nothing aroused more suspicion of the designs of 
Pausanias and Alcibiades than the mrapavoyia of their habits of life 
(Thue..1. .830, 432 and Died,1t..44. 6: Thue..6, 15.4). ~The 
magistracy which Aristotle wishes to set up would be modelled 
more or less on the Lacedaemonian Ephorate (Xen. Rep. Lac. 8. 4) 
and the Council of the Areopagus at Athens (Isocr. Areopag. § 46: 
Athen. Deipn. 168 a sq.,a passage which shows that a similar juris- 
diction existed at Abdera: Philochor. Fragm. 143: Plut. Solon, 
c.22). It is possible that a magistracy charged with these functions 
existed in Aristotle’s time in the oligarchy of Corinth: compare a 
fragment of the ’Eymopos of Diphilus (ap. Athen. Deipn. 227 e sqq.: 
Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 4. 388), in which we read of the Corinthians, 

civ & tnép ri ovctay danavaev roxn, 
dmeimov avt@® TovTo pr movety Ere, 


ds dy Se py miOnr’, eméBadrov Cypiar* 
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eav d€ pnd driody exov Gh modvredds, 
7@ Snpio mapédoxay adrdv. 

A law of Solon at Athens punished 6 ra marpda xaredndoxds with 
ariwia (Diog. Laert. 1. 55), and Theodorus Metochita (see Kluge, 
Aristoteles de Politia Carthaginiensium, p. 215) says of Carthage, 
dowrevav dp kat dxo\dotas matpeots KANpoLs xpopevos imevOuvos Hv TO 
vou Kai Sixas émpdtrero, Compare also the vdpos wept tis dpyias at 
Athens, which was ascribed to Draco or Solon or Peisistratus (see 
Busolt, Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 2. 149. 1, who refers to Hdt. 2. 177, 
Diod. 1. 77. 5, Diog. Laert. 1. 55, and Demosth. Or. 57. in Eubul. 
c. 32: cp. also Isocr. Areop. §§ 44-46). But Aristotle would not 
be satisfied with a law. What he asks for is a special magistracy 
to keep an eye on spendthrifts and to save them from themselves. 
One of the duties of the Council of Ten in the Venetian oligarchy 
was ‘the conservation of public morals and the discipline of a 
riotous young nobility’ (H. F. Brown, Venice, p. 180). 

24. éxdotn. Supply ev. For its absence cp. 6 (4). 4. 12924 23, 
and see Bon. Ind. s. v. Praepositio. 

kat 76 ednpepody Sé x.7.A. Supply det. Giphanius (p. 620) gives 
two alternative renderings of this passage—‘ Adhibenda quoque est 
cautio ei civitatis parti quae praeter ceteras floreat iisdem de causis, 
vel cavendum quoque iisdem de causis, ne qua pars civitatis praeter 
ceteras floreat.’ To ednpepody ths médews ava pépos may, in fact, either 
mean rods evnuepodvtas Tay modiTGv ava pépos Or may be a similar 
phrase to 76 yaipov tpoy in Plut. De Fraterno Amore, c. 1 (see for 
other instances of this use of the neut. sing. of the present parti- 
ciple with the article Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, ed. 2, § 829 a). 
Welldon interprets the words in the former way, and Sus. in the 
Jatter. If paralle] instances of this use of the participle can be 
adduced from Aristotle’s writings, other than 76 dvruremovOds in Eth. 
Nic. 5. 8. 1132 b 21 sqq., I should prefer the latter interpretation, 
but in their absence the former. Acad rds adras airias, i.e, because 
veotepiopds is apt to result (cp. 20, 30 sq.). Aristotle remembers 
the experience of the Lacedaemonian State (c. 7. 1306 b 36 sqq.). 
He has just been advising that a single individual should not be 
allowed to tower over the rest, and the transition is easy to the 
advice given in the passage before us. Giphanius (p. 621) has 
already referred to Cic. De Offic. 1. 25. 85, according to which it 
was a maxim of Plato’s, ut (qui reipublicae praefuturi sunt) totum 
corpus reipublicae curent, ne, dum partem aliquam tuentur, reliquas 
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deserant. .. . Qui autem parti civium consulunt, partem neglegunt, 
rem perniciosissimam in civitatem inducunt, seditionem atque dis- 
cordiam.... Hinc apud Athenienses magnae discordiae, in nostra 
republica non solum seditiones, sed etiam pestifera bella civilia. 

25. tovrou 8 dKos x.7.A., ‘and the remedy for this evil is’ etc. 
(see note on 12674 3). If, however, we adopt the second of the 
two interpretations mentioned above on 24 of 16 etmpepovv tis méhews 
dva pépos, it is perhaps better to render rovrouv & dkos with Bonitz 
(Ind. 26 b 50) ‘and the means of averting this is’ etc. Notwith- 
standing what Aristotle says here we learn from 1309a 27 sqq. 
(cp. 8 (6). 5. 1320 b 1% sqq.) that the classes not favoured by 
the constitution should not be admitted, at any rate in a majority, 
to dpxai kipiae tis modureias. For rots dvtixeévors popiows Cp. C. 4. 
1304a 39 and 6 (4). 4. 1291 b 7-11. For rds mpdfes xat tas 
dpxas, cp. Isocr. Panath. § 132, émi ras dpxds kaOsordva Kal ras 
@Xas mpdges rods ikavwrdrovs tav mohit@v, Plato, Polit. 304 A, 
EvydiaxvBepra tas ev rais rédeot mpagers, Demosth. Prooem. 55. p. 1461, 
Tous emt tav mpagewy dvras, and Plut. Solon. et Public. Comp. c. 2, 
kal tay mpdkewy kal rOv ypnudror KUpios yevouevos, 

28. kal 1d tetpacbat «.t.A. What does Aristotle mean by 
cuppeyvova.? He probably refers to measures of various kinds for 
fusing rich and poor and not letting them form two States within 
the State (cp. c. 9. 1310a 4sq. and Plut. Pericl. c. 11, where we 
read of Thucydides son of Melesias, od yap ciace rovs xadovs Kayabors 
kadovpévous Gvdpas évdermdpOa kai ouppepixOa mpds tov Sjpov)— 
measures for their intermarriage (cp. Plato, Laws 773 C and Pol. 2. 7. 
1266 b 2sqq.), for making them mutually useful (8 (6). 5. 13204 
35 sqq.), for bringing them together in the deliberative body (6 (4). 
14. 1298b 13sqq.), and the like. Contrast the ways of tyranny 
(7 (5). 11. 1313 b 16sqq.). ‘ Veneti solent locupletiores e plebe 
affinitatibus ac propinquitatibus sibi conciliare ac devincire, mutuas- 
que a locupletioribus pecunias accipere, ut rempublicam amare ac 
tueri etiam inviti cogantur’ (Bodinus, De Republica, p. 706). 
‘Venetorum patriciis cum plebeiis iura connubiorum communia 
sunt, Rhagusiorum patriciis non item’ (ibid. p. 222). 

30. 4 75 péoov afew. Aristotle does not say how he would do 
this. Perhaps in part by such rules as to inheritances. as those 
mentioned in 1309 a 23 sqq. 

Toito, ‘this,’ i.e. the increase of the midway class, not, I think, 
‘this class’ (Welldon). 
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Tas Sid Thy dvicdtyta ordces. Cp. 2. 7. 1266 b 38 sqq. 

31. péytotov 8€ k.t.4. This recommendation is connected with 
what precedes. If, in oligarchies especially, it is made impossible 
for magistrates to derive illicit gain from holding office, one class 
will not be in the sunshine and the other in the shade, for both 
will have what they want (40 sqq.); the poor will become rich 
and the notables will hold office and not be ruled by their inferiors 
(1309 a 7 sqq.). The making of illicit gains by magistrates 
might be checked either by laws—e. g. laws against bribery and 
corruption and laws enforcing the rendering of accounts (2. 9. 
1271 a 3 sqq.)—or by administrative arrangements not prescribed 
by law. At Athens various acts performed by the polétae and 
apodectae were required to be performed in the presence of the 
Boulé, whether by law or not we are not told (A@. Tod. c. 47. 
ll, 10, 14: c. 48. ]. 3), and the transfer of sacred property from one 
set of treasurers of Athena to another also took place in the 
presence of th@ Boulé (c. 47. 1. 6). That all this did not suffice to 
prevent abuses we see from Lys. Or. 19. pro Aristoph. Bon. c. 57, eioi 
S€ twes of mpoavadicKortes ov pdvov TovTou everev, GAN iva dpxew bp tpav 
a&iobévres SumAdowa Kopicwvra, from Xen. Anab. 4. 6. 16, and from 
Aeschin. c. Timarch. c. 106 sq. (see also Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of 
Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 222.4). The institutions of the 
Lacedaemonian State (2. 9. 1271 a 3 sqq.), of Crete (2. 10. 1272 a 
35 sqq-), and of Carthage (2. 11. 1273 b 1 sqq.) were still more 
defective in this respect, and no doubt the same thing might be said 
with truth of many oligarchies. Compare with Aristotle’s counsel 
a saying ascribed to the Lacedaemonian king Alcamenes, son 
of Teleclus, who, when he was asked how a kingship could best 
be preserved, is said to have replied, Ei mepl mdelovos ro Képdos pi) 
mowiro (Plut. Apophth. Lac. Alcam. 1). Giph. (p. 624) has already 
compared Cic. De Offic. 2. 21. 75 and 2. 22. 77, nulla autem re 
conciliare facilius benevolentiam multitudinis possunt ii qui rei- 
publicae praesunt quam abstinentia et continentia. Aristotle goes 
further in 8 (6). 7. 1321 a 31 Sqq. and recommends that in 
oligarchies the holders of the chief magistracies should not only 
make no illicit gains but should expend money of their own for 
public objects. Meier in his Aristot. Polit. Analysis ac Expositio 
(published in 1668), p. 487, significantly remarks in a note on the 
passage before us, ‘ quid factum in civitatibus Germaniae, quave: 
occasione causa ac modo in democraticas maximam partem 
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abierint formas, referre studio supersedemus.’ For the con- 
struction pi) eivac tas dapyas Kepdaivew Cp. 2. 7. 1266b 24 sq. and 
a fragment of Philemon in Meineke, Fragm. Com. Gr. 4. 6, 

Kovk €otw €repov map érépov haBeiy TUxny. 

34. ob yap ottws x.t.4. This account of the feelings of the 
many agrees with the account of the yewpy:cds djpos given in 8 (6). 
4. 1318b 11-26 (cp. Rhet. ad Alex. c. 3. 1424 b 4, 76 yap mAjOos 
ody OUTw Tay apxav dyavaxrei orepotpevoy Hs exer Bapéws tEBprCdpevor), 
but in 6 (4). 11. 1295 b 29 sqq. the poor (of révnres), who must be 
identical with the many, are placed in a less favourable light, for 
they are said to plot against the rich and to covet their goods. 
Again in 7 (5). 6. 1305b 18 sqq. we are told that the demos 
of Erythrae overthrew the oligarchy of the Basilidae, notwith- 
standing that they ruled well (which implies, we may suppose, 
that they governed purely), simply because they were so few in 
number. 

36. mpds Tots idfors cxoddLew, ‘to have leisure to attend to their 
own business’ (Welldon). Cp. 1309 a 5, mpés ois iSiou etvar. 

837. tTéte Sé «.t.4. We expect yap rather than dé, but see notes 
on 1268 b 30 and 1321 a 19. 

38. povaxds S€ Kat évSdxerar x.t.A. Kai qualifies the whole 
sentence. The meaning is, ‘and not only is the constitution 
safer when office is not allowed to be a source of gain, but there is 
this further advantage, that then, and then only, aristocracy and 
democracy may exist together.’ Democracy will exist, because 
the demos will have all that it cares about having if office does not 
bring gain, i.e. a right to hold office, and aristocracy will exist, 
because the notables will have what they want, i.e. office. Com- 
pare 8 (6). 4. 1318b 32sqq. According to a saying placed in the 
mouth of Periander in [Plut.] Sept. Sap. Conv. c. 11 sub jin. (cp. 
Isocr. Panath. §§ 131, 153) democracy is best when it is most 
like aristocracy. Many had claimed that the Athenian democracy 
was a mixture of aristocracy and democracy (Thuc. 2. 37. 2: 
[Plato,] Menex. 238 C sq.), or that it was so at any rate in early 
days (Isocr. ibid.); Aristotle may here intend to correct con- 
tentions of this kind. 

40, évdéxouto ydp ay x.7.X., ‘ for it would then be possible’ etc. 
Cp. Eth, Nic. 9. 6. 1167 a 34 sqq. 

2. Td pév yap éfetvar maow dpxew Symoxpatixdy. Cp. 6 (4). 6. 
1292 b 31 sq. 
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76 Bé tods yvwpipous etvar ev tals dpxats dpiotokpatikey, In 
strictness perhaps rods kar’ dperny diapéeportas should take the place 
of rovs yrwpipous, for not all yrmpywor are diahépovres Kar’ dperny (6 (4). 
3. 1289 b 40 sqq.), and it is to these that office falls in a true 
aristocracy (6 (4). 8. 12944 9 sq.). 

7. dote oupBycetar K.7.A. It was by attention to their regular 
work, not by pay for attendance in the assembly and dicasteries, 
that the poor were enriched (cp. 8 (6). 4. 1318 b 20 sq.). 

9. Tots Sé yywpipors py dpxeoOar brs Tay Tuydytwv. This was what 
the notables most disliked (8 (6). 4. 1318 b 35 sqq.). 

10. tod peév ody ph KAémTecOar Ta Kod K.T.A. Mev ody is answered 
by dé in rod 6€ dkepdas dpxew, 13. The magistrates might make 
illicit gains either by plundering public property or by plundering 
private individuals or receiving bribes from them. To guard 
against the former evil Aristotle recommends in effect that the 
whole body of citizens shall be enabled to keep an eye on the 
‘public property. It was already the custom at many places—at 
Athens (A@. Toa. c. 47. 1. 5 sq.), Ephesus (Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 
143.1), and Delos (Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. Gr. No. 367 cnzt.)— 
for the outgoing treasurers of sacred property to hand it over to 
their successors in presence of the Boulé, but Aristotle recommends 
a still stricter rule in reference to public property; he advises that 
public property shall be transferred in the presence not of the 
Boulé only, which might be corrupt or collusive, but of all 
the citizens (cp. Plut. Timol. c. 10 zmzz.), and that not merely shall 
a list be kept of the articles, but that copies of this list shall be 
distributed (r:éc6wcar, literally ‘ deposited’) by phratries companies 
and tribes, so that all the citizens may know what articles are 
comprised in the list. All that was usually done probably was to 
put up a list in some public spot (see the examples given by 
Dittenberger in Syll. Inscr. Gr. Nos. 366, 367). Wapddoors is the 
technical term for the handing over of property to successors (cp. 
[ma]pédocay in Dittenberger, No. 366 a. 1.9). What does Aristotle 
include under ra ypypara? In 8 (6). 8. 1322b 25 ra icpa xpnpata 
must include land. Yet how would it be possible to transfer land 
or houses or (e. g.) the contents of the dockyards in the presence 
of the whole citizen-body? With xara gparpias kai Aéxous Kat pudds 
Bonitz (Ind. 368 b 23 sqq.) groups such phrases as kara edyn (‘ by 
pairs’) in Hist. An. 9. 8. 613 b 24. Cp. also 8 (6). 5. 1320b 1. 
Each of these subdivisions must evidently have had some central 
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place in which to keep its copy. Those of the tribe would be kept 
in the sacrarium of its eponymous hero, or exposed to view in the 
place where other public notices connected with the tribe were 
posted (as to Athens see Busolt, Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 2. 423). As to 
public notices to members of the phratry see Busolt, 2. 428.7. It 
is not clear why Aristotle does not require copies to be deposited 
with demes also. When oaths were taken by all the citizens, they 
were sometimes taken xara qvuAds kai xara OSyyovs (Andoc. De 
Myst. c. 97). As to Adxous see note on 1264a 7 and Gilbert, 
Const. Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 68 (cp. p. 41), 
whence it appears that one at any rate of the Spartan Aéxor was 
a quarter of Sparta, so that the Adyos may well have usually been 
a local subdivision. It seems more natural to take riéécOwoav 
(with Welldon) as passive than (with Sus.) as middle: for the use 
by Aristotle of a verb in the plural after a nominative in the neuter 
plural see Bon. Ind. 490a 51 sqq. Magistrates in Greek States 
probably in many cases received an inadequate amount of pay, and 
this may have been one reason why they were often corrupt. If 
that was so, the remedy for the evil suggested by Aristotle may not 
have been the true one. 

13. tod S€ dxepdds dpxewk.t.4. So at Athens vopos jv tiv Bovdjy 
tiv di€acav TO Shum Kaas BeBoudevkévar orepavoiaba (Argument to 
Demosth. c. Androt. p. 590: Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of Sparta and 
Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 267). See also Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. 
Gr. No. 333. 

14. Set 8 ev pev tats Sypoxpatiats x.7.A. The recommendations 
contained in 1309 a 14-32, like that contained in 1308 b 31-1309 a 
14, are made with a view to heal or prevent the ‘ prospering by 
sections ’ of which we read in 1308b 24 sqq. Compare with the 
passage before us c. 5. 1305 a 3 sqq., Lys. Or. 21. c. 13 sq., and 
Rhet. ad Alex. 3. 1424 a 31 sqq. Just as Aristotle holds that the 
best way of preserving a tyranny is to make it more like the normal 
constitution of which it is the deviation-form (c. 11. 13144 34 sq.), 
so he holds that democracies and oligarchies may be preserved by 
their studying the advantage of the less favoured class and thus 
making as near an approach as they can to constitutions existing 
for the common advantage. 

16. év éviais tav wodktter@y. E. g. in the constitution of Rhodes 
at one time (c. 5. 1304 b 27 sqq.), and perhaps also in that of 
Athens still (Isocr, De Pace, § 128). 
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17. kat Boudopévous. How willingly liturgies of this kind were 
sometimes undertaken, we see from Lys. Or. 21. cc. 1-5. 

18. tds BSamavnpds perv ph xpyoipous $é Aertoupylas. Cp. 8 (6). 
5. 1320 b 4, rév paraiwy Aecrovpyoy. A trierarchy would no doubt be 
regarded by Aristotle as an useful liturgy. Xopnyia:, on the contrary, 
whether in connexion with dramatic lyrical musical or dancing 
competitions, are classed by him with the Aaymadapyia (the function 
of providing the expenses of a torch-race), so far at any rate as 
their utility is concerned. The office of xopnyés tpay@édois cost in one 
instance, according to Lys. Or. 21. c. 1, 3000 drachmae, and that of 
Xopnyos avAnrais avdpdor, according to Demosth. c. Mid. c. 156, was 
much more costly (see A. Miiller, Die gr. Biihnenalterthiimer, in 
C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant. 3. 2. 332. 4), In Crete the public litur- 
gies were defrayed from public funds and did not fall on the rich 
(see note on 12724 17). Demetrius of Phalerum, a pupil of Aris- 
totle, seems to have shared his low estimate of the value of the 
xopnyia, to judge by a fragment of his writings pointed out by 
F. Diimmler in Plut. De Gloria Atheniensium, c. 6, where he calls 
the tripod awarded to the winning chorégus (if we adopt Reiske’s 
emendations) érivmewcpa tdv éxkexupévov Biov Kal Tov exedoundrav 
kevoraguoy oikwy (see U. Kohler in Rhein. Mus. 53. 491 $qq.). 

19. doar dAdo Toraita, e.g. the éoriaows or feasting of the 
tribe. 

20. év 8 ddtyopxta «7.4. That oligarchies did not commonly 
act as Aristotle here advises is clear from Isocr. De Pace, § 125. 
Mutatis mutandis, we can gather what measures he would recom- 
mend for giving help to the poor from the counsel which he gives 
to extreme democracies in 8 (6). 5. 1320 a 35 sqq., b7sqq. Aeneas 
(Poliorc. c. 14) suggests that during a siege the poor should be 
excused the payment of the interest or even the principal of debts, 
but Aristotle is silent as to that. It would have been well if the policy 
he recommends had been followed when the English Inclosure Acts 
of the early part of the present century were passed. ‘They may 
have been good for the country as a whole, but there is no doubt 
that the interests of the poor were treated with a carelessness which 
has led to very evil results’ (Mr. C. Elton, Academy, March 10, 
1888). The class which then ruled in this country often acted 
more wisely. ‘In the eighteenth century it was the poor who 
enjoyed exemption from taxation in England, in France it was the 
rich. In the one case the aristocracy had taken upon its own 
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shoulders the heaviest public charges in order to be allowed to 
govern; in the other case it retained to the end an immunity from 
taxation in order to console itself for the loss of government’ (De 
Tocqueville, L’Ancien Régime, p. 146 sq., quoted by Lecky, 
Democracy and Liberty, ed. 1, 1. 279). 

21. tas dpxas af’ dv Anppata, ‘the offices from which gains 
accrue. Cp. [Xen.] Rep. Ath. 1. 3, éréca: 8 eioty dpxat po Oopopias 
évexa kai dedelas eis Tov oikov, Tatras Cyret 6 Shuos dpxew. What 
offices are referred to we are not told, except that those of the 
stratégi and hipparchs are not among them. See as to the 
emoluments of offices at Athens, Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of Sparta 
and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 222, note 4. Aristotle can hardly refer 
here (as in 2. 10. 1272 a 40 sqq.) to illicit gains, for in recognizing 
them he would abandon the ground taken up by him in 1308 b 
31 sqq. If, as he holds (c. 10. 1311 a 9 sq.), the end for which 
oligarchies exist is wealth, he is asking much from them in asking 
them to abandon the offices of which he speaks to the poor. But 
some oligarchies have done what he recommends. ‘ Veneti cum 
plebe communicare solent minores aliquot magistratus et cura- 
tiones—immo vero primicerium, cuius summa in republica dignitas 
est—ac fructuosissima scribarum munera plebeiis attribuere, ac 
patricios ab huiusmodi honorum petitione summovere’ (Bodinus, 
De Republica, p. 706). 

22. dv tig GBpion x.7.X., ‘and if any one among the rich 
outrages these, the penalties should be greater than if he outraged 
one of his own class.’ So Vict. Sus. and others. The sentence 
4) dv ofdv aitar, if complete, would apparently run 4 dy tis tBpion 
tay eimépov eis twa opoy adrdy, not that it is necessary to supply 
twa, for the same meaning may be expressed by the partitive 
genitive copay airav (cp. 5 (8). 4. 1338b 30, rar aXov Onpiav), 
Sepulveda, followed by Lamb. and Giph., takes ofav airay to refer 
to the poor, translating ‘et graviori poena sanciendum, si quis 
‘locupletum in pauperes, quam si quis ipsorum contumeliam inferat, 
but not, I think, rightly. For the thought cp. Rhet. ad Alex. c. 3. 
1424 b 3s8qq. Aristotle’s suggestion is perhaps modelled on 
a similar provision in the laws of Charondas for the protection of 
slaves (Herondas, 2. 46 sqq.: cp. Plato, Laws 777D). We read 
of the Venetian oligarchy in Bodinus, De Republica, p. 771, 
‘iniurias plebeiis ab optimatibus illatas acerrime ulciscuntur.’ 

23. kat tds KAypovopias «.t.A. Aristotle evidently thinks that if 
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in an oligarchy inheritances pass not by kinship but by gift or 
bequest (for déoxs includes the two things: see Liddell and Scott), 
they will tend to go to those who are already rich. This had 
been the experience of the Lacedaemonian State, where land at 
any rate, if not property of all kinds, could be given or bequeathed 
by its owner to any one whom he chose to select, and indeed an 
orphan heiress might be given in marriage not only by her father, 
but also after his death by his representative, to any one, however 
rich, whom the father or his representative chose to name (2. 9. 
1270a 18-29). Whether in the Lacedaemonian State or else- 
where there existed a right of gift or bequest so absolutely free 
that a father could disinherit his own children without cause, may 
well be doubted, but the owner of property may often have been in 
a position to disappoint less near relatives. What Aristotle would 
wish to be done if a man had no kin, we do not learn. He would 
no doubt wish that the policy which he suggests should be followed 
in reference to the disposal of orphan heiresses in marriage. See 
on the whole subject note on 1270a 21. The Thirty at Athens 
appear to have taken exactly the opposite course to that which 
Aristotle here recommends to oligarchies (A@. Hod. c. 35. 1. 14, 
oio[ » | mept tov Sotvat ra éavrod @ dv eOédn Kipiov roincavtes Kabdmak 
x.7.d.). He would evidently be opposed to succession by primo- 
geniture in oligarchy, and indeed to the succession of any single 
son exclusively of the rest. There was no right of primogeniture 
in the case of the Venetian nobility (De La Houssaye, Histoire du 
Gouvernement de Venise, 1. 32 8q.). 

27. ouppeper S€ «.7.d., ‘and it is expedient both in democracy 
and in oligarchy to allow to those whose share in the advantages 
of the constitution is less either an equality or precedence in all 
other things . . . except only the magistracies which are supreme 
over the constitution.” These ‘other things’ include the less 
important offices and other positions of dignity and emolument, 
though not of power, such as priesthoods, and marks of respect 
such as those referred to by Xenophon in De Vect. 3. 4, dyaOsv d¢ 
kat Kaddv Kal mpoedpias Tysaobar éumdpovs Kai vavkAnpous, Kai emt ~énd yy’ 
Zari dre KadeioOut, of dv Soxaow a&toddyors Kat motors Kal éwmopevpace 
apedev tiv roku. Cp. also Xen. Cyrop. 8. 4. 5 and Athen. Deipn. 
235a. Yriarte (Patricien de Venise, p. 94) says of Venice, ‘Si la 
politique est réservée aux nobles, l’administration est ouverte aux 
citoyens; mais les hautes directions sont toujours données 
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aux patriciens.’ Much the same thing may be said of Ragusa 
(T. G. Jackson, Dalmatia, 2. 309). 

30. mrhjy Scar dpxal Kdptar THs moditelas. The expression 
kipwot THs moderetas is often used in the Politics of the rich or the few 
or the poor (3. 8. 1279b 17 sq.: 6 (4). 4. 12904 33, etc.), but no- 
where else of magistracies. In Antiphon, Tetral. 2. 1. 1 we read 
ind re rev Wndioapévov, ot Kipior mdons THs ToNTelas eloty, 

81, taUtas S€ «7.4. Cp. Rhet. ad Alex. c. 3. 14244 40, rovray 
d¢ (i.e. ray dpyor) evar ras pév mreloras KAnpwrds, Tas d€ peyiotas KpuTT] 
Wide pel? dpxwr kal mreloTns axpiBelas Stan potas, 

tots éx THS TodtTetas. Cp. Thuc. 8. 75. 2, Tods éx THs ddcyapxias. 
More usually we hear of of év ri wodireig (c. 6.1306 b 4: 8 (6). 7- 
1321a 32). So in 5 (8). 7. 1341b 33 we have of ev dirogopia 
and in 1341 b 28 of &k pidogodias. 

# ™etoow, ‘or in a majority.’ 

38. Tpla 8é twa «.7.A. Aristotle adds this advice because if the 
holders of the supreme magistracies in a State are not what they 
should be, the safety of the constitution will be imperilled: cp. 
c. 3. 1303a 16 sqq. What offices are meant by ai kvpiat dpyat? 
Not perhaps exclusively those which are xipia ris modireias (30), 
but the chief offices generally, those for instance of a stratégus or 
tamias (1309 b 4 sqq.). Inc. 10. 1310 b 20 sqq. the offices of 
demiurgus and theorus are given as instances of xvpsat dpxat. Here, 
as in 4 (7). 3. 1325b 10 sqq. and 3. 13. 1284 a 5 sqq., Aristotle 
requires the ruler to possess not only virtue but also political skill 
(see note on 1284a 6). Giphanius (p. 636) has pointed out the 
resemblance between the passage before us and a passage in 
a speech of Pericles in Thuc. 2. 60. 5, kairot uot roovt@ avdpi 
dpyilecOe ds ovdevds viopat Frowy Elva yvavai te Ta S€ovTa Kal Epunvedoa 
tava, puidrodis te Kal xpnudtav xpelooor. He also compares (p. 634) 
Rhet. 2. 1. 1378 a 6 sqq. Dionysius the Elder had advised the 
Syracusans (Diod. 13. 91. 5) aipetoOar orparnyovs pr) rovs Suvatwrdrous 
(‘the most powerful men,’ opposed in what follows to rods razetwo- 
répovs), GANG rods edvovaTdrovs Kal Syporiko’s paddov. In elections to 
high offices at Athens popular opinion probably set most store by 
friendliness to the constitution (in combination, of course, with official 
skill) and regarded this as the best safeguard of the democracy (cp. 
[Xen.] Rep. Ath. 1. 7 and 2. 19, and Lys. Or. 13. c. Agorat.c. 10). 
Isocrates, however, had already said (Panath. § 139: cp. Plato, 


Rep. 558 B) that the rulers in a democracy should not only be 
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men devoted to the constitution but also men of worth and good 
character, and Aristotle follows in his track. Compare the view 
of Cicero in pro Planc. 25. 62. It is evident that Aristotle cannot 
have approved of the use of the lot even in a democracy in 
appointments to the kvpiac dpyai of which he speaks here, unless 
indeed the subsequent Soxpaota was made very strict and inquisi- 
torial. See note on 1309 b 3. 

35. Suvayiw peylotny tov Epywv tis dpxhs. This is explained 
by eumepia in 1309b 5 and by éemornun in 1309 b 8 (cp. «iddres, 
1309 b 12). Compare such expressions as ry rod Adyou Suva 
(Menand. Inc. Fab. Fragm. 52: Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 4. 250). 

36. tpitov 8 dpetiy Kal Sixaoodyyy K.t.A. For, dperiy Kat dixato- 
ctv CP. 3. 9. 1280 b 12, dyabovs kai dixaiovs (where see note), and : 
Lys. Or. 12. c. Eratosth. c. 5, ém dperny xai Sicaocvwmy. For 
TY mpos THY modtrelay Cp. 3. 4.1276b 30 and ’AG. Mod. c, 25. |. 5. 
Atcatooiyy is the é£is ad’ fis mpaxrixol ray dicaiwy eioiv (Eth. Nic. 5. 1. 
1129 a 6 sqq.), so that if what is just varies in relation to each 
constitution, justice, the habit which enables men to do what is just, 
will do so too. The kind of justice which the citizen, for instance, 
of a democracy will possess will be different from true justice, for 
it will be unduly favourable to numbers and free birth as contrasted 
with wealth and virtue. Aristotle seems to imply here and in 3. 4. 
1276 b 30 that not merely the justice of a good citizen, but also 
his virtue generally, will vary with each constitution, but he does 
not trace in detail how his courage, temperance, and moral prudence 
will do so. Probably in a mapéxBaots each of these virtues will be 
adjusted to an end which is other than the true one. 

37. ph taitév . . . Kata mdoas Tas wodtTelas, ‘not the same in 
relation to all constitutions’: cp. 6 (4). 15. 1299b 20, kat xard 
ras mrodureias O€, worepov Siadéper kal? Exdortny kai 7d Tov apyay yevos. 

39. zxer 8 dmopioy k.t.A. "Amopia are rare in this Book, but 
here we have one. Aristotle probably has before him some sharp 
sayings of Themistocles and Aristides which are recorded in Plut. 
Aristid. c. 24, péya 8’ ody dvopa rod “Apioreidov kai Oavpacrov éyxovtos 
emi 77 Suardker Tov Pdpov 6 CeptorokAjs éyerar Katayehay, as ovK avdpds 
dvra Tov %mawov, GAda OvAdkov xpvcohvAakos* dvopoiws dpuvdpevos THY 
’Aptoteidov mappnoiay’ ekeivos yap, eimdvtos moré rod Oeptoroxdéovs 
dperny yycioOa peylotny otpatnyov 76 yweokew Kai mpoacbdverba ra 
Bovretpara Tay Todeplor, “Todro pév,” eimeiv, “ dvayxaidy éotw, & 
OepiordkAeLs, Kaddv O€ Kal oTpatnyiKov adnOas 9 mept Tas xeipas eyxpareva ‘4 
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(cp. Aristid. c. 4). Aristotle, unlike Aristides, regards generalship 
as the quality to be most insisted on in a general (cp. Eth. Nic. 9. 
2.1164 b 24 and ’A@, IloA. c. 23. 1. 12 sqq.: Vict. compares the 
rejoinder of Cicero in Plut. Cic. c. 38 to Lucius Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, who wished to appoint a man who was no soldier to 
a military command and dwelt on his moral excellence, Té ody ov« 
éritporov avtoy tois téxvois puddooes;). So far he agrees with 
Themistocles, but he does not agree with him in setting little store 
by the virtue of a treasurer. A treasurer needs to have virtue 
much above that of most men. 

3. douxe Sé Setv Brérwew k.7.A. Aristotle tells us to prefer the man 
who possesses the rarest of the three qualities demanded by the 
office. Should we not rather say the man who possesses the most 
endrspensable of them? It was on this principle that St. Theresa’s 
sage advice was based, to choose, if possible, a confessor both 
wise and pious, but, if that was not possible, to prefer the former 
quality. Aristotle appears to take it for granted that rayia will be 
chosen by election, not by lot: this was the case with the rapias 
atpartatixay at Athens (’A@. Tod. c. 43), but not with the rapia 
tijs AOnvas (AO. Tod. c. 47). In the passage before us, as in 3. 11. 
1282 a 31 and 6 (4).15. 1300 b 9 sq., raywae and orparryoi are taken 
as instances of high officials. 

5. otpatnylas = orparnyxjs, as in Eth. Eud. 1. 8. 1217b 40 
(Bon. Ind. s.v.): see also Liddell and Scott. Meréyovoi, sc. mavres. 

6. év 8é pudaky «.t.A. Cp. Xen. Hiero, 6. 11, cai dei pev Syrov 
tovs pvdakas pndév o'trw moeiv Sivacbar ws muiotovs civat. PvdAaky iS 
here used not in a military sense, as in 6 (4). 15. 1300b 10, but 
in a financial sense, of the custody of property and especially 
money, as in Eth. Nic. 4.1. 1120 a 9. Kai rayeia is added to make 
this clear. 

7. tavavtia ‘prope adverbii instar usurpatur’ (Bon. Ind. 247 b 
26): cp. Plato, Laws 636 E. 

8. 4 Sé emorhun, Sc. rod puddrrew kat rapievev. The knowledge 
how to keep things is possessed even by women (3. 4. 1277 b 
24 sq.) See note on 1277b 24. 

9. dy, ‘ifalso’: see note on 1298b 23. 

For rijs wodttetas pidia cp. c. 3. 1303 a 17, rods pi) Tis modurelas 
gidous : Xen. Anab. I. 3. 5, 7) Kvpov pudia, and 5. 6. 11. 

10. motjoer yap ta cupddpovta kat ta So. Cp. Rhet. 3. 12. 


14144 21, 7d yap Hdetay eivar moujoer Spo Sri Ta cipypéva, 
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11. % Or évS€xerar k.7.A. Aristotle implies that though a man 
who possesses full knowledge and is friendly to the constitution 
may be dxparns,a man who possesses virtue cannot be so. The 
same thing is implied in 1310a 14-19 of men ‘habituated and 
educated by the rule of the constitution,’ no doubt because habitua- 
tion and education result in virtue. That knowledge is no security 
against wrong action is well known to Euripides (Hippol. 358 sqq. 
Bothe, 380 sqq. Dindorf: Fragm. 838 Nauck (841, ed. 2) etc.): 
cp. Eth. Nic. 1. 1. 1095 a 8 sq. and 7. 2. 1145 b 12 sq. That 
friendliness to the constitution is no security against wrong 
action would be proved by daily experience, for many men who 
betrayed constitutions would be observed to do so not because of 
any unfriendliness to them, but because they were corrupted by 
bribes or the like. 

14. dwhas S€ x.7.d., ‘and broadly whatever provisions in the 
laws we speak of as advantageous to constitutions.’ See vol. i. 
p- 537, note 2. Cp. Diod. 5. 82. 4, ards & 6 Maxapeds ev tH AéoBo 
Baciievav vopnov éypaye TmoAha ray Kowh ovpdepdyvT@y meptéxovra, and 
[ Plut. ] De Fato, c. 4, émerra pv xaOddov (6 moditixds vdpos) Ta médce 
mpoonkorta eis Suva meptdauBdver. I follow Sus. and others in my 
interpretation of this passage. Gilbert (Const. Antiq. of Sparta 
and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. xxxvi, note 3) interprets it otherwise. 
He takes Aristotle to refer to a cvvaywy) trav véuwv drawn up by 
himself and Theophrastus, ‘a compilation of the laws obtaining in 
the various States and a description of the various authorities 
entrusted with their execution.’ See also Zeller, Aristotle and the 
earlier Peripatetics, Eng. Trans., vol. ii. p. 506 foot. 

16. kal Td moAAdKts eipnpevoy péyrotoy otorxetov k.T.A., ‘and the 
often mentioned elementary principle of paramount importance.’ 
For the order of the words see Kiihner, Ausfiihrl. gr, Gramm. (ed. 
2 and ed. Gerth), §§ 405. 4 and 464. 7, and cp. Plato, Laws 708 
D, 7d mavrodamby és rabro ~vveppunxds yévos. For orouxeiov see note 
On 1295 a 35. ToAddks, in 6 (4). 12, 1296b 14 sqq. and 6 (4). 
13.1297 b 4 sqq. It is again alluded to in 8 (6). 6. 1320b 25 sqq- 
As has been pointed out in vol. i. p. 491, this principle was 
inherited by Aristotle from Theramenes. It was forgotten by 
those who made oligarchies too narrow (c. 6. 1305 b 2-22), or 
who took no pains to conciliate those outside the constitution (c. 8. 
1309 a 20-32) or the moderately well-to-do (6 (4). 12. 1296 b 36 
sq.), or who in planning aristocracies trusted to puerile devices 
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intended to conceal from the many their exclusion from power (6 (4). 
12. 1297.2 7 sqq.). ‘Like Dumouriez and at a later period Bona- 
parte, Danton was of opinion that in politics everything depends on 
being the strongest ’*(Von Sybel, French Revolution, Eng. Trans., 
vol. i. p. 474). It should be noticed that while Aristotle regards it 
as essential to every constitution that those who are on the side 
of the constitution should be stronger than those who are against 
it, he is still better pleased when the constitution is so framed that 
there is not even a minority which wishes for a different constitu- 
tion from the existing one (6 (4). 9. 1294 b 36 sqq.). 

18. mapa wévta Sé tadta K.t.A. For mapa wdvra traira cp. 6 (4). 
16. 1300b 23, 32. Tapa nacas is used in a slightly different sense 
inc. II. 1315a 15. This warning is suggested by Plato, Laws 
701 E, AaBdvres b€ adtay éxarepas petpidtnra tia, Tov pev Tov deomdlew, 
trav O€ Tov edevOeputcoat, KaTeiSoper Ott tore Siahepdvtws ev adtais eyéveto 
eimpayia, emi Sé€ 70 dkpov ayaydvrav éxatépwy, Trav pev Sovdeias, trav dé 
rowartiov, ov Turnveykev OvTE Tos ov'Te Tois, and Rep. 562. Compare with 
the passage before us Rhet. 1. 4. 1360 a 21-30. Roscher (Politik, 
p- 319-11) quotes from Mommsen the remark, ‘die Demokratie 
hat sich: immer dadurch -vernichtet, dass sie die 4ussersten Conse- 
quenzen ihres Princips durchfiihrt. Compare also the following 
passage from J. S. Mill, System of Logic, vol. ii. p. 521, ed. 3: 
‘Inasmuch, however, as no government produces all possible 
beneficial effects, but all are attended with more or fewer incon- 
veniences, and since these cannot be combated by means drawn 
from the very causes which produce them, it would be often a 
much stronger ‘recommendation of some practical arrangement, 
that it does not follow from what is called the general principle 
of the government than that it does. Under a government of 
legitimacy the presumption is far rather in favour of institutions 
of popular origin, and in a democracy in favour of arrangements 
tending to check the impetus of popular will. The line of argu- 
mentation so commonly mistaken in France for political philosophy 
tends to the practical conclusion that we should exert our utmost 
efforts to aggravate, instead of alleviating, whatever are the charac- 
teristic imperfections of the system of institutions which we prefer, 
‘or under which we happen to live.’ 

20. woAdd yap x.t.d. Cp. 8 (6). 1. 1317 a 35 Sqq. and 8 (6). 5. 
1320a 2sqq., and Rhet. 1. 4. 1360a 21-30. Aristotle’s remark 
‘is based on Plato, Rep. 562 B. Among the doxodvra Syporidé and 
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hvyapxixd referred to by him as fatal to democracy and oligarchy 
are probably the exaggerated devotion to wealth in oligarchies and 
to liberty in democracies on which Plato had commented: cp. 
1310a 25 sqq. as to democracy and 6 (4). 6. 1293 a 26 sqq. as to 
oligarchy. 

21. ot 8 oidpevor x.t.., ‘ but they’ (i.e. the adherents of devia- 
tion-forms) ‘thinking that this’ (i. e. 76 mapexBeByxds) ‘is the only 
right thing.’ For the attraction in ravrny, cp. 5 (8). 3. 1337b 32, 
avrn yap apxn mavror, For piav apernv, cp. Menand. “Hvioyos, Fragm. 
(Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 4. 127), 

pi’ éorly dpery tov aromov evyew det. 
For the thought, cp. Lucian, De Saltat. c. 82. 

22. Ehkouow eis thy brepBodyy. Cp, 4 (7). 5. 1326 b 37 sq. 

23. dyvooivtes Ott Kk... The verbs droBadei (27), moujoer (28), 
exe (29), and ovpBaive. (30) appear to be all of them dependent on 
dyvoovvres Ort, Ov pry adda, 25, i.e. though this is so, still etc. 

26. mp@tov peév k.t.X., ‘first he will let slip all the moderation of 
the feature, and at last will carry matters to such a point that it 
will not even seem to be a nose at all owing to the excess and 
defect in it of the two opposite elements (hookedness and snub- 
ness). Cp. De Gen. An. 4. 3. 769b 6, kai madw tijs mpos tovs 
mpoydvous 6podrntos, ere S€ Sta tiv airiay éré pev avOpwmos péev trovtwr 
& ovdevi mpoodpoios, dré S€ mpoidv ovrws réAos ovdé dvOpwmos adda 
(adv re pdvov aiverar rh yryvdpevoy, & 61 Kai héyerar tépara, For the 
strangeness of the order in réAos & otras «.7.A., see vol. ii, p. li, 
note 3. Toujoe is displaced in order that special emphasis may be 
thrown on otras dare pnde piva. 

80. tas dAdas modtTelas. Vict. suspects that dddas is a mere 
repetition of dAdov in the preceding clause, though he does not 
venture to omit it. Schneider brackets and Coray omits it. Sus. 
thinks that Vict. may be right, but leaves dAdas in his text. Prof. 
Jowett, on the other hand, holds (Politics of Aristotle, 2. 213), that 
‘ @Xas is used adverbially, as in Plato and Thucydides, in the sense 
of “likewise.”’ Perhaps this is so: compare the use of aAos in 6 
(4). 15. 1299 a 30 (see note) and in [epi paxpoBidrnros 6. 467 b 5, 
Tept Tov Grr Sor. 

81. kal yap édvyapxiay «.7.A. In his reference here to democracy 
Aristotle may possibly have Pericles in view; at any rate Isocrates 
says of Pericles in De Pace, § 126, mapadaBay thy médw xeipoy pev 


- i Z 2 
ppovoicay 7} mply xatacxev Tiy apxnv, ere J dvext@s modurevoperny. 


1310 a. 
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Compare 2. 12.1274a58qq. For éorw dor’ éxew cp. (with Bon. 
Ind. 220 b 8) Probl. 31. 17. 959 a 13, €oTw date paiverOat 10 Ev duo. 

84. odS€ wohitetav. Cp. 6 (4). 4. 1292 a 30 Sqq. 

35. tov vopobérny Kat tov woditiKdy, See note on 1274 b 36. 

38. odSerépay pev yap K.t.A. Tdp, ‘I say “destroys,” for’ etc, 
Mé is answered by dAAd in the next line. For eivac kal Svapevew cp. 
2. 9. 1270b 22. It would seem that in Aristotle’s view neither 
oligarchy nor democracy can be said to exist in a State all whose 
citizens have an even amount of property. 

40. tavtyy Thy moAttelay, i.e. the constitution of a State in which 
an even amount of property is possessed by all. Tavrnv ryy modcireiay 
= thy rovtwy monsreiay, aS in 4 (7). 14. 1333 b 6. 

1. pOeipovtes, sc. rods edmdpous Kai Td TAHGos. 

2. dpaptdvoucr 8é x.t.4. Aristotle passes on to another mistake 
common to democracies and oligarchies like the last. Statesmen 
in each often make the State two and thus produce ordos and 
constitutional change (cp. c. 3. 1303 b 7 sqq.). As to the structure 
of the sentence see Vahlen, Aristot. Aufsatze, 2. 24, who remarks 
that ev d€ rats ddvyapxtas bmép Tod Snpov Tovs ddAcyapxuxovs (6 sq.) Should 
have been adapted in structure to 3 sq., whereas in fact the structure 
of this clause is affected by what immediately precedes. He com- 
pares c. 10. 1310 b g—14 and 4 (7). 1. 1323 b 7-11. 

3. év pev tats Sypoxpatiats ot Syuaywyol, Sou Td TAHOos KUpLov 
tév vonwv. This is the mark of an ultimate democracy (c. 5.13054 
31 sq.). According to 6 (4). 4. 1292 a 10 sq.,it is only in a demo- 
cracy of this kind that demagogues exist ; at any rate it is in such 
a democracy that they are most likely to court the many by 
fighting with the rich, There may be a reference here to Pericles’ 
struggle with Thucydides son of Melesias (Plut. Pericl. c. 11), 
which is said by Plutarch to have broken the State into two sections, 
the few and the demos. It was characteristic of a demagogue to 
boast that he ‘ fought for the many’ (Aristoph. Vesp. 665 sqq.). 

5. Set 8€ todvavtiov «7.4. Solon had done this, as Aristotle 
probably remembers: cp. ’A@. oA. c. 5, Kai yap... mpds éxarépous 
umép éxatépwv pdaxerat kat SangdioByrei, and Aristid. 2. 361, quoted by 
Sandys in his note on this passage, xairot Sddwv ra pep eis Meyapéas 
éxovra daa héyerat, rods S€ vdpous ovK 7de mepudy odd€ rods Adyous Tos 
imep tay evépav mpos Tov Shpor, obd€ Tovs bmép Tov woddEY pds Tods 
movaious otk pdev. Cp. [Demosth. ] Phil;4. elas. 

6. bmép eémdpwv. For the omission of the article cp. 3. 13. 
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1283 b 6, 9 pev rh bid mrOVTIor 7H 4b TH Sid THv crovdalav avdpay eivat, 
where see note. See also note on 1307 a 22. 

7. Kat Tos Spxous k.t.. Aristotle speaks of the oaths to which he 
refers being taken only ‘in some oligarchies’ ; they would probably 
be especially taken in oligarchies set up after an actual battle with 
the demos (6 (4). 11. 1296a 27 sqq.), or in oligarchies ruled by 
éraipia, though of course not in those oligarchies of this type in 
which the demos elected the magistrates (7 (5). 6. 1305 b 30 sqq.). 
Theyresembled in their terms the oaths taken by hostile States against 
each other. So the dyeAdo of Drerus in Crete swear by Hestia and 
other deities, pi pay éy moka rots Avurrious Kadas ppovnoeiv pyre réxva 
pnre paxava pyre év vuxti pyre wed dpepav Kal omevoia, bru ka SUvapat, KaKoV 
7G mde TG TOV Avtriwy (Cauer, Delectus Inscr. Gr. No. 121, already 
referred to by Prof. Jowett). We read of oaths sworn by oligarchs 
against the Athenian demos in Andoc. De Myst. c. 98, but we are 
not told what their terms were. Compare also a Thasian decree in 
Journal of Flellenic Studies, 8. 402, dpxov 8€ dudcar mavtas ’Al Onvaiovs 
tovs| dAryapxinv Kataorhcarras, k[ai dudca tod d|npov dv dy 4 Bovdy 
avvypay. Mr. Freeman (Sicily, 2. 175, note 3) quotes a remark 
as to the ‘scoffing anapaestic cadence’ of the oligarchical oath 
cited by Aristotle here. Oaths to maintain democracy were 
sometimes taken by its partisans (Thuc. 8. 75. 2). 

10. xpy S€ «.7.A., ‘but the right thing is both to hold and to 
simulate the opposite opinion’ (that it is against the interest of an 
oligarchy to wrong the demos), ‘signifying in the oaths that “I will 
not wrong the demos.”’ So the tyrant is advised in c. 11. 13144 
40 to simulate the ways of a king. 

12. péyvotov $é wévtwv «.7.A. Aristotle here follows in the track 
of Plato, Rep. 552 E (cp. 554 B, dmadevoiar) and Laws 793 and 
870 A, and of Isocrates, Areop. § 40 sqq., a passage which Eaton 
has already compared. For the thought cp. 5 (8). 1. 1337.4 14 
sqq. and 8 (6). 4.1319 b 3 sq.: also Plut. Lycurg. et Num. inter se 
COMp. C. 4, miKpds yap Hv 6 Tay Gpkav PdPos, ei py Sid THs Tatdeias Kai 
Ths aywyns oiov avedevoe Tois HOeou TGv Taidwy Tols vopovs Kal TuV@kEiwoE 
Th Tpopy Tov (nArov Ths wodrelas, Gore Tevtakocioy erdv Treiw xpovoy Ta 
kupi@tara kal peytora Siapeivar tis vopobecias, Samep Bays akpdtov Kai 
ioxvpds xabayapems. Education and habituation must make the 
fulfilment of the behests of the law second nature to the citizens, or 
else the State will always be liable to accesses of d«pavia fatal to 
that obedience to the laws which is essential to the maintenance of 
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the constitution (cp. 6 (4). 8. 1294 3 sq. and 2. 8. 1269 a 20 sqq.). 
Compare the saying of Vinet, ‘ qu’on est malheureux quand on 
n’a pas le tempérament de ses principes.’ What sort of education 
would be favourable to the maintenance of an oligarchy? An 
education which excludes luxury (22 sqq.) and an excessive love of 
gain or honour or both (2. 7. 1266 b 35 sqq.) and which inculcates 
justice and considerate treatment of those outside the privileged 
class. An education favourable to the maintenance of a democracy, 
on the other hand, would be one which discountenanced the disregard 
of law and the draf€ia «ai dvapyia which often proved fatal to 
democracies (c. 3. 1302 b 27 sqq.) and inculcated justice to the 
rich and considerate treatment of them. Compare also Isocr. 
Areop. § 24, and see note on 1337a 14. Aristotle does not repeat 
here what he has said in 1. 13. 1260 b 13 sqq., that this training 
must be extended to women and girls. It is evident that when 
a constitution was suddenly introduced, it must have been very 
liable to overthrow till habits and ideas grew up to support it, and 
some time must have been needed to develope these. For péyiorov 
dé mavrwv rev eipnuévwv cp. Isocr. Philip. § 136, 7d d€ péyotov tov 
cipnpevar. 

13. 06 viv é\tywpoto wdvtes. For viv mdvres cp. Eth. Nic. 6. 13. 
1144 b at. 

15. ouvdedogacpevev bd wévTwv Tv TodLTevopevay, ‘ ratified by the 
consentient voice of the whole civic body’ (Welldon). For rév modu- 
revopevoy, ‘those who exercise the rights of citizenship, see note on 
1328a 17. All the citizens of Athens took an oath to observe the 
laws of Solon (A. Hod. c. 7). It is evident from Xen. Mem. 1. 2. 
42 sqq. that those laws were held to be laws in the fullest sense, ° 
obs Td TAROos cvvehOoy Kai Soxiudoay éypaye. uvdodlw is a rare word, 
especially as used here. It is possible, as Richards points out, 
though perhaps hardly likely, that cuvdedoéacpevav here means 
‘extolled,’ not ‘ ratified’ 

16. ciPiopevor kal memarSeupévor év TH TwodtteLa, ‘trained through 
habituation and education by the rule of the constitution’: cp. 
Xen. Cyrop. 1. 2. 2, emawdevOn ye ppv ev Tepody vopos. In 14 we 
have 16 matdeverOat mpds rds modereias and in Ig sq. 7d menadedoGar 
mpos thy modreiay (cp. 5 (8). I. 13378 14). For ei@cocpévor kai 
nenmaevpévor Cp. 3. 18. 1288b 1, kat mardeia Kai €6n. 

18. elwep ydp éotw x.t.d. Aristotle probably regarded Athens 
as dkparns: cp. Eth. Nic. 7. 11. 1152 a 19, kai ouxe 5) 6 dxparis mddec 
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1) Wnbitera bev Gmavra ta Séovta kat vopous eet omovdaious, xpatac dé 
ovdev, Somep “Avagavdpidns Eoxowpev, “7 modus eBovAcb’, 7 vopav ovdév 
pede,” and Diog. Laert. 5. 17, moAAdkis S€ Kal drorewdpevos Tovs 
"AOnvaiovs epackev (6 "Apiotorédns) edpnkévar mupovs Kai vdpovs, GAdd 
Tupois pev xppoba, vopors dé py. Cp. also Demosth. De Rhod. 
Libertate, c. 1, and Plato, Laws 689 B. 

21. ots B8uvjoovra: x.t.A. For the dative cp. Plato, Rep. 477 B, 
pnoopey duvapers civar yevos Te TOv dvr@v, ais Oy Kal Hueis Suvdueba 
@ Ouvapeda, Kai GXo may 6 Ti wep dy Svvnrat ; 

22. viv 8 év peév tats ddtyapxious x.7.A. Plato (Rep. 556 B) had 
already said of the rulers in an oligarchy, odas 8€ adrovs kai tobs 
atray, ap’ ot tpypavras pev tovs véous kal dmdvous Kal mpos Ta Tod 
ceapatos kat mpos Ta THS Yruyns, padakods Oe Kaptepeiv mpds HOovds Te Kai 
Avmas Kat dpyovs ; Cp. also Rep. 556 C sq., Eurip. Fragm. 55 Nauck 
(54, ed. 2), and Aristoph. Plut. 559 sqq. ‘The Roman Noble was 
encouraged to spend his youth in luxury and extravagance’ (Strachan- 
Davidson, Cicero and the Fall of the Roman Republic, p. 44). 

25. év 8€ tats Snpoxpatiars tats pddtota eivar Soxovcats Sypoxpa- 
tTikais k.t.A. See as to this expression note on 1298b 13. It is 
implied in the passage before us that ‘living as one pleases’ was 
realized only in the extreme form of Greek democracy. But in 
8 (6). 2. 1317b 11 sqq. this is said to be a concomitant of 
democracy in general. If a vdpos mept ths dpytas existed in the 
Solonian democracy (see note on 1308 b 20), ‘living as one pleases’ 
cannot have been ‘permitted in it. 

27. aitvoy S€ tovTou Stu KakGs dpilovrar 7d éhevOepov. ‘Opifovrai, 
‘men define.’ The passage before us makes it probable that 
Aristotle would define freedom as obedience to rightly constituted 
law: cp. Metaph. A. 10. 1075 a 19, GAN’ Somep ev oikia rois édevO€Epors 
Herta eEcotw & te érvxe moveiv, GANA Tavra 7} Ta TrEioTa TéTaKTaL, Tois dé 
dvdparddots Kal trois Onpiots puKpdv TO els TO Kowvdy, TO SE TOAD 6 Te Eruxer. 
Compare also Cic. pro A. Cluentio, 53. 146 (quoted by Giph.), 
legibus denique idcirco omnes servimus, ut liberi esse possimus, 
and Plut. De recta ratione audiendi, c. 1 sub fin., dvti puoPwrod twds 
i) dpyupevntov Ociov ryepova tod Biov apBdvovor rov Adyov' ® Tous 
éropeévous Gv €ote pdvous €devbepovs vopifery, pdvor yap, & Set BovreaOac 
pabdvres, &s Bovdovra (Gor. For the view that freedom is doing as 
one likes cp. Plato, Laws 701 Asqq., Rep. 557 B, 560 E, 572 E: 
Isocr. Areop. § 20, Panath. § 131. When a slave was manumitted, 
he was declared to be éAcvOepos kal dvéharros dnd mavTev Top mavTa 
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Biov, mov & xa Ody Kai amorpéexwv ois Ka Ody (Dittenberger, Syll. 
Inscr. Gr. No. 462: cp. 8 (6). 2.1317 b 13). There was a proverb, 
’EdevOépa Képkupa, xé¢’ drrov hes. ‘The Stoics defined freedom, no 
doubt in agreement with the Cynics, ¢foveiav airompayias (Diog. 
Laert. 7. 121): cp. also Azrian, Diss. Epictet. 4. 1. 1, eAevdepds 
écorw 6 Cav &s Bovdera, Cic. Paradox. Stoic. 5. 1. 34, quid est enim 
libertas? potestas vivendi ut velis, and De Offic. 1. 20. 70, libertatis 
proprium est sic vivere ut velis’ (Kaerst, Studien zur Entwickelung 
und theoret. Begriindung der Monarchie im Altertum, p. 29, note). 

28. 800 ydp éotw «.7.. Aristotle here uses the word doxei, but 
in 8 (6). 2, 13174 40—b 17 he adopts this view as his own. The 
two characteristics of democracy here mentioned are not quite con- 
sistent with each other. If the will of the majority is supreme in 
democracy, the individual citizen cannot be free to live as he likes ; 
he must live in subordination to the will of the majority. It should 
be added that Aristotle’s teaching more often is that in democracy 
it is not the will of the majority that is supreme, but the will of the 
poor (3. 8. 1279b 16 sqq.: 6 (4). 4. 1290 a 30 sqq.). Richards 
draws attention to the attraction in this passage, the dative ro 
taking the place of the nominative, and refers for parallel instances 
to Riddell’s Digest of Platonic Idioms, § 192 (Apology of Plato, 
p- 192). 

30. 16 pév yap Sikatov x.t.A. Aoxei, ie. seems to democrats. Cp. 
8 (6). 2. 1317 b 3-10 and 3. 9. 1280a 11. This reasoning leads 
to the conclusion that justice requires that the will of the multitude 
should be supreme. In ’A@, Tod. c. 20 zuz¢. we read Arrapevos S€ 
Tats ératpeiats 6 KXewoOevns mpoonydyero rov Shpov, amodidovs ta mANOEt 
THY ToAuTelay. 

31. ehedOepov S€ Kai icov, and therefore suitable to democracy, 
for freedom and equality are thought to be accompaniments of 
democracy (6 (4). 4. 1291 b 348q.). 

32. Gore Cy K.t.A. Cp. 8 (6). 4. 1319 b 30, Plato, Rep. 557 B, 
and Isocr. De Pace, § 102 sq.: also [Demosth.] c. Aristog. 1. 25. 

33. eis 5 xpyilwy, sc. rvyydver (Eurip. Fragm, 883 Nauck: 891, 
ed. 2). Cp. Cratin. Néyo, Fragm. 2 (Meineke, Fragm. Com. Gr. 2. 
87), where Solon is probably the speaker, 

viv yap 6) co. mdpa pév Oecpol 
Tv nuetépwr, mapa & aAN 8 te pips. 
34, toito 8 éoti paidov. Cp. Plato, Laws 780 A. 
od ydp Set «7A, Aristotle probably has before him Plato, 
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Laws 715 D. But a similar view is expressed in Andoc. c. 
Alcib. c. 19, vopiga S€ tattny eivac cornplay amaot, meiOerOar Trois 
dpxovot kali trois véuos: Aeschin. c. Ctes. c. 6, ékeind ye €3 idds, dre 
Grav SuarnpnOdow of vdpor TH Tore, ow era Kai 4 Snpoxparia: Rhet. 1. 
4. 1360a 19, &v yap Trois vépos early } owrnpia ths médews: and 
Demosth. c. Mid. c. 126 (cp. [Demosth.] c. Aristog. 1. 21). 

39. kal mept povapxias. As to the distinction here implied C. 10. 
between rodcreia and povapxia see vol. i. p. 521 and vol. ii. p. xxvii. 
It should be noticed that Aristotle deals with the causes of the fall 
of monarchy and the means of preserving it at very considerable 
length, and is especially full on the subject of tyranny, notwith- 
standing that he has told us in 6 (4). 10. 1295 a 1 sqq. that there is 
not much to be said about it. He probably wished to do what 
could be done to amend the worst of Greek institutions, and he 
may also have desired to keep the Macedonian kingship in the 
right track (see below on 13134 34). 

40. oxeddv S€ wapamdjoua k.t.A. Cp. 1311 a 22 sqq.and 1312 b 
34 Sqq- 

2. 4 pev yap Baowdela Kata thy dpvotoKpatiav éoriv. Cp. 31 sq. 1310 b. 
and 6 (4). 2. 1289a 32 sq. Kingship is xara ri dpiotoxpariay 
because it is kar’ dfiay (31 sqq.). Yet we are told in 1313 a 1osqq. 
that in hereditary kingships the sceptre often falls to contemptible 
persons. For the use of xara cp. 32, 3. 14. 1285 b 31, Eth. Nic. 7. 
6. 1149a 20, and Plato, Rep. 555 A. As kingship corresponds 
to aristocracy, the causes of its fall will resemble the causes of the 
fall of aristocracy. Aristocracy is especially destroyed by infrac- 
tions of law and justice (c. 7. 13074 5 sqq., 40 sqq., c. 8. 1307b 
30 sqq.), and kingship will be so too (c. 10. 1313.4 I Sqq.). 

3. 4 8é tupavvis e& ddtyapxias tis botdrns odyKerTar Kal Sypo- 
kpatias. Cp. 1312 b 34 sqq. and 6 (4). 11. 1296a38q. The 
grounds on which tyranny is said to be composed of ultimate olig- 
archy and democracy are explained in 1311a 8 sqq. Tyranny 
being thus composed, the causes which overthrow it are the same 
as those which overthrow the constitutions of which it is composed 
(1312 b 34 sqq.). For édcyapxias tis tordrns cp. 1312 b 35, THs 
ddcyapxias Tis dkpdrov Kal redevraias. Ths tordrns probably qualifies 
both édcyapxias and Sypoxparias: see note on 1296 a 3. 

5. 86 84 «7A. For 8:6 84, ‘just for this reason,’ cp. 8 (6). 4. 
1318 b 27 and Poet. 24. 1460a 22. Add is followed by 84 just as 
the relative pronoun is often followed by 87. For dvotv kaxay cp. 3. 
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5. 12784 34, aupow dorav. To be visited with two evils was 
proverbially bad: cp. Hdt. 3. 80, 800 8 éxav ravra éxer macay kakdtnTa, 
Eurip. Ion, 531 Bothe (591 Dindorf), 

iw éorecodpa S00 voow KekTnpEvoOS, 
Plato, Rep. 391 C, and Aristoph. Eccl. 1096, 

évt yap EvvéxecOar kpeitroy 7 Svoty Kakoiv. 
Kaxéy éxi kak was a proverb (Leutsch and Schneidewin, Paroem. 
Gr. 1. 148 and 2. 177, where we are referred to Hom. Il. 16. 111 
and 19. 290). Compare also the prophecy (Thuc. 2. 54), 

Wer Awpraxds moAepnos, Kat Aowos Gy’ alto. 
And that which is bad is harmful: cp. Plut. Non posse suaviter 
vivi secundum Epicurum, c. 22, otre yap Geppod rd Wuyxew, ddda Td 
Geppaivery, Somep ovd ayabod 7rd Bdarreww, 

7. Tas Tap dphotépwr t&v Todkiter@y. See note on 1276a 14. 
imdpxer 8 4 yéveots x.t.A. To show how different kingship and 

tyranny are, Aristotle points out that they are different in their 
very origin (cp. I. 5.12544 23 8q.). Kingship comes into existence 
for the defence of the good against the many, and the king belongs 
to the eZ/e of the good, whereas the tyrant is a bulwark of the many 
against the good. This is true of those tyrants who became tyrants 
after being demagogues, but does it hold of the earlier ones who 
became tyrants through being kings or through holding important 
magistracies? Aristotle does not make this clear, but he apparently 
regards these tyrants also as owing their position to the force 
(xarepydgecOa, 1310 b 24) which their position as kings or high 
officials enabled them to exercise, and not to virtue and desert. 
Tyranny, in fact, in his view owes its origin to dvvayis, not to dpery. 
For the view that the tyrant must be a bad man cp. 4 (7). 2.13244 
35 sqq. and Strabo, p. 310, éxadodvro d€ ripavvot, Kaimep of melous 
emuetkets yeyovdres. That tyranny is hostile to the émueets we see 
from 6 (4). 4.1292a 19. The view that kingship is on the side 
of the dporo: against the many is implied in Plut. Themist. c. 19. 
Aristotle here traces kingship in general to much the same origin to 
which he traces the heroic kingship of Greece in 3. 14. 1285 b 4 
sqq- He seems to forget that he has traced kingship back to 
a family origin in the rule of the father in 1. 2. 1252b 19 sqq. 
He is led to take a too favourable view of the origin of kingship 
partly by the ambiguity of the word émecxeis, partly by myths like 
those of Bellerophon (Hom. Il. 6. 189 sqq.) and others (see note 
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on 1285b 7). According to Bacon (Essay on Nobility), ‘ there is 
rarely any rising but by a commixture of good and evil arts.’ 

9. mpds Bonerav thy ert tov Sipov tots emerkéor yéyover. All 
the MSS., including I, have ray dé rod Sjpou in place of rhy émi rov 
Sjpov, but I have not found any parallel to the use of dé in the 
sense of ‘against’ with Bondera, though in De Part. An. 4. 6. 682b 
33 we have mpds Bonbevay ray Bdarrévrey (‘for repelling those who 
injure them’), and other instances of a similar use of Bonea with 
the genitive are to be found in Bon, Ind. s.v. It seems, therefore, 
best to read emt rév Sjpov with Rassow Sus. and Welldon. 

ll. Kab” Smepoxhy dperis  mpdgewy tov ad THs dperis, i.e. 
especially evepyeorav, for dpern is defined in Rhet. 1. 9. 1366 a 36 sqq. 
as Ovvapes edepyerixi) TOAAGY Kai peyddror (cp. Pol. 3. 15. 1286 b 10 sq.). 
According to Paus, 8. 1. 4 Pelasgus was made king of the Arcadians 
for the first of these two reasons (peyéOeu pévrou kal Kata adxiy Kai 
KdAXos mpoeixey 6 TeAacyds, kal yrounv vrep tods Gddovs Hy, Kal TovT@Y 
évexa aipeOnvai pot Soxet Baoihevew im airav). Many were made kings 
in return for benefits conferred (34 sqq.). Tis is added before the 
second dperns because dpern has been mentioned just before (see 
note on 1286 b 17). 

12. xa8” Smepoxivy tovodtou yévous, ‘by reason of superiority in 
respect of a family stock of like character’ (i.e. virtuous or given 
to action which flows from virtue): cp. 33, ) Kar idiay dperny Kara 
yévous. To be ayabds e& dyabey was even better than to be dyads. 

6 8€ tupavvos x.7.A. So in Theogn. 39 sq. the tyrant is referred 
to as edévvTip Kaxijs UBpios jperépns, the writer being a yvwpimos. But 
Aristotle probably has before him Plato, Rep. 569 A, where the 
demos is represented as saying to the tyrant that it begat him and 
set him up, wa amd ray mrovoiwy re Kai Kahov Kayabdy eyopevar ev TH 
moet eAcevOecpabein exeivov mpoorayros. 

éx Tod Shou Kat tod wANGous, The addition of kai rod mAnOous 
adds emphasis to rod dyyov and places its meaning beyond a doubt. 
The expression 6 djp0s might be used, as it was by Hippodamus 
(2. 8.1268 a 128q.), of the whole citizen-body. See note on 1303 a 
38, Tovs ~évovs Kal rods prcOopdpovs, and cp. 3. 11. 1281 b 15, mepi 
mdvra Sjpov Kai rept may mAnOos: Plato, Laws 689 B, diep dipds re Kat” 
mAjoos médeds eorw, and 684C: and [Xen.] Rep. Ath. 2. 18, «@ 
eiddres Ort odxi Tov Snuov eativ ovde Tod mANOovs 6 Kap@dovpevos ws emi Td 
nodvd, If Aristotle’s language implies that the tupayvos was not 
himself one of the yydpimo, this was not always the case, as the 
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instances of Peisistratus and Lygdamis (c. 6. 1305 a 39 sqq.) will 
suffice to show, to say nothing of the cases in which the ripavvos 
had been a king. That he was often of low origin, however, seems 
to be implied in Diod. 19. 1. 5. 

14. davepdv 8 ék tav cupPeBykéroy, i.e. that the tyrant is é« Tod 
Snpuou emt rods yvapipous. 

oxedov yap ot mAetoto: TOv Tupdvvwy K.T.A. Inc. 5. 1305 a 8 sqq. 
this is said of of mAcioro rav dpyaiwy tupdvyav. Many men who won 
tyrannies in days nearer to those of Aristotle were not demagogues, 
but leaders of mercenary troops like Timophanes (c. 6. 1306 a 19 
sqq.: see note on 13054 7). For morevOevres ex rod duaBdddew rods 
yvopipous Cp. C. 5. 1305 a 21 sqq. 

16 sqq. Compare with this classification of Greek tyrants accord- 
ing to the status which enabled them to win their tyrannies the similar 
classification of tyrants in mediaeval Italy given by J. A. Symonds, 
Renaissance in Italy—Age of the Despots, p. too sqq. 

17. 73y TOv wédewy HOENpEvwv. It is doubtful whether rév wédcwv 
here means ‘ the States,’ as in 6 (4). 6. 1293 a 1, 2 and apparently in 
3. 15. 1286 b 9 sq., 20 sq., and 6 (4). 13. 1297 b 22 (see notes on 
these passages), or ‘the cities,’ as in 7 (5). 5. 1305.a 18 sqq. (see note), 
but perhaps the former interpretation is the true one, for Aristotle 
may well have before him Thuc. 1. 13, duvatwrépas S€ yeryvopévns ris 
‘EAAdSos Kal tév ypnudtev thy KThoww Ett paddov 7) mpdTEpoy moLovperns, 
Ta moda Tupavvides ev Tats TOAece KabiorayTo, Tov mpocddov pelsver 
yryvonévav (mpdrepov S€ foav emt pytois yépace mrarpixal Baowreiat). 
Thucydides omits to explain why the increase in the wealth of 
Hellas led to the rise of tyrannies, but his meaning may be that 
as the revenues of individuals became larger, they became better 
able to establish tyrannies, or else that tyranny, being a costly 
form of government, could not exist without a large revenue to 
support it, and that this revenue could not be provided by States 
till their wealth had considerably increased. The connexion which 
Aristotle traces in the passage before us between the increased 
greatness of the States and the rise of demagogue-tyrants rests on 
3 somewhat different basis, for his view seems to be that as the 

States grew greater, the demos and the demagogues came to be 
more powerful (cp. 6 (4). 13. 1297 b 22 sqq.). 

18. at 8€ mpd ToUTwy K.r.4. Kingships, which are here contrasted 
with elective magistracies (aiperaév, 20, and aipovpéver, 23), belong 
to the era of small States (3. 15. 1286 b 7 sqq.).. Kings who could 
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not rest content with the great office of king but sought to become 
tyrants were ill regarded (4 (7). 14. 1333 b 34 sq.: Eth. Nic. 8. 
12. 1160b ro sqq.). They often lost their kingships for- their 
pains (1313a 1 sqq.). Polybius (6. 7. 6 sqq.) depicts more in 
detail the steps by which kingship becomes tyranny. 

21. 1d ydp dpxaiov «.t.A. As to the time indicated by 76 dpyaiov 
see notes on 1285.a 30 and 1305a 7. Of djpor = ai Snuoxparia, as in 
6 (4).8. 1294213. Magistrates entitled Snuovpyoi (‘doers of public 
business’) existed in many Greek States (Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 
327), and Gewpoi (compare the title epopor) existed at Mantineia 
(Thuc. 5. 47. 9), Tegea (Xen. Hell. 6. 5. 7), and Naupactus 
(Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. Gr. No. 183), but Aristotle’s reference is 
to States which, in addition to possessing these high offices, were 
democratically governed at an early date, and we do not know of 
which of the States in which they are found this is true. As the 
tenure of them was an assistance to the would-be tyrant in 
the acquisition of his tyranny, it is likely that their functions were 
in part military. The epithet aodvxpoviovs probably implies that 
they were tenable for more than a year. 

22. at 8 ék trav ddtyapxiav «.t.A. Compare the practice at 
Carthage (2. 11. 1273 b 8 sqq.) and at Epidamnus and Opus 
(3. 16. 1287. 6 sqq.). As the tyrants of Ionia and Phalaris of 
Agrigentum, who are referred to in 28 sq. as owing their tyrannies 
to the fact of their holding offices, probably won them under an 
oligarchical régzme, they may well have held several great offices 
at the same time. Cp. c. 5. 13054 15 sqq. and c. 8. r308a 22’ 
sqq. For aipcioba émi cp. 20 and Plato, Meno go B. 

23. méiot yap smipxe x«.7.d., ‘for in all these ways [those who 
aimed at tyranny] had it in their power to effect their purpose with 
ease’ etc. Compare what Callicles says in Plato, Gorg. 492 B, 
rei ye ois €& dpxis imnpkev i) Baortéwy viéow elva if adrols TH hicer 
ixavovs exropicacOa dpxynv tia i} tupavvida 7 Suvacreiay «.r.d., and Diod. 
20. 10, 2, 6 yap Bopidkas méhat pev fy émOupntns tupavvides, ovk Exar & 
e£ovaiay ovde Karpov oiketoy Tais émiBorais téTe EAaBev apoppas aktoddyovs, 
Tuxav ths otpatnyias, and see note ON 1303a 16, Baowdcxy dpxn is 
here contrasted with 4 rij (cp. Bacrdeias and ray rysdv just below), 
but in 36 kingship is referred to as ras tiwjs ravrns and in 1313 a 
13 we have Bacwdcxjy riwnv. Thus Aristotle’s use of the words 
ryan and dpxn seems to vary a good deal. In 1312 b 22 we 
read of ras dpyds of tyrants. Socrates had regarded both kingship 
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and tyranny as dpxyac (Xen. Mem. 4. 6. 12), and Aristotle may 
perhaps do so too. 

27. érepor tupavvor, e.g. Charilaus (c. 12. 1316 a 33 sq.), the kings 
of Cyrene after the first Battus (Diod. 8. 30. 1), and the kings of 
Achaia (Polyb. 2. 41. 5). 

28. ot S€ wept Thy “lwviay x.t.’. This was the case with 
Thrasybulus of Miletus, who was ‘dux Milesiorum’ when Miletus 
was besieged by Alyattes, before he became tyrant (Frontin. Strateg. 
3. 5. 6). We hear of tyrants also at Ephesus (Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 
2. 141) and at Samos (ibid. 2. 149), where Polycrates won the 
tyranny. Was it true also of them? As to Phalaris see Freeman, 
Sicily, 2. 65 sqq. According to Polyaen. Strateg. 5.1 he was made 
by the Agrigentines émardrns of the work of building a costly temple 
of Zeus Polieus in the acropolis of the city. But perhaps Aristotle 
is rather thinking of the story of his appointment as orpartnyds adro- 
xpatop of Himera narrated in Rhet. 2. 20. 1393 b 10 sqq. The 
same thing occurred in the municipalities of mediaeval Italy. So 
Ezzelino da Romano was named captain of the people by the cities 
of Verona, Vicenza, Padua, Feltre, and Belluno, and ‘soon changed 
into a tyranny the authority which he derived from the people’ 
(Sismondi, Italian Republics, pp. 69, 88). So again Marsilio Zorzi 
being elected count of Curzola in 1254 changed his elective 
magistracy into an hereditary principality (T. G. Jackson, Dalmatia, 
2. 239). ; 

29 sqq. As to Panaetius see Freeman, Sicily, 2. 56 sqq. He 
seems, however, to have held the office of polemarch in addition to 
being a demagogue (Polyaen. Strateg. 5. 47), and the same thing 
is true of Cypselus (Nic. Damasc. Fragm. 58: Miiller, Fragm. Hist. 
Gr. 3. 392). A demagogue was not usually able to make himself 
tyrant unless he held the office of polemarch or stratégus, or was, 
at any rate, a man of military prowess (c. 5. 1305 a 7 sqq.). As to 
Peisistratus and Dionysius the Elder see c. 5. 1305 a 21 sqq. and 
26 sqq. 

82. elmopev, in 1310 b 2 sq. 

TéTakTAl KATA THY dpiotoKpatiay, See note on 1310b 2. 

83. Kat’ dgiav ydp éotw «.t.d. Cp. Eth. Nic. 8. 12. 1160 b 32, 
dvdpds Sé Kai yuvaikds (7) Kowavia) dpiotokpatixy aiverat’ Kar’ agiav yap 
6 dvnp Gpxer Kai mepi tatra & det roy avdpa, and Pol. 3. 5. 1278 a 18, 
oloy et ris eorw fv Kudovow dprotoxpatexyy Kai év Kar’ apethy al Tipal 


didortar Kat kar a&iay. To Kar’ a&iay Stkatoy is ro daA@s Sixaroy (7 (5). 
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I. 1301 b 35 sq.), and though déia attaches in some degree to wealth, 
free birth, and the like (Eth. Nic. 5. 6. 1131a 24-29), it is most 
truly found in virtue (Pol. 7 (5). 1. 1301a 39 sqq.). See note on 
1278 a 20. In strictness, however, kingship and aristocracy are 
not xar’ dperjv, but kar’ dperyy Kexopnynperny (6 (4). 2. 1289a 
32 Sq.). 

kat iSiav dperyy, as in the case of Pelasgus (see note on 11). 

H kata yévous, SC. dpernv, as in the case of the Heracleidae (Isocr. 
Archid. § 20). For dperiy yévous cp. 3. 13. 1283 a 37. 

84. 4 Kar edepyecias. See notes on 1310 b 11 and 1285 b 6, 7, 
and Polyb. 5. 11. 6. Cp. also Diod. 11. 26. 6, where we read of 
Gelon, rocotrov areixe tod Tuyxeiv Tiynwpias as TUpavvos Sore mia hora 
mavras amokaneiv evepyerny kat cwtipa Kat Baoiéa. Benefits conferred 
create a presumption that the person who confers them is virtuous 
(see note on 1286 b ro, and cp. Xen. Hell. 7. 3. 12, ovrws, as Zouxer, 
oi mhetorot dpiCovra: Tovs evepyéras éavtay dvdpas ayabous eivar), so that to 
make a man king in return for benefits conferred is much the same 
thing as to make him king for virtue. 

H Kata tattd Te kal Suvapiy. Vict. ‘extremum ponit eorum quae 
aliquem perducunt ad hunc honorem, cum iam expositis rebus 
adiunctae sunt opes et facultas valde iuvandi; neque enim tantum 
honore afficiuntur qui iam bonum aliquod magnum salutemque 
dederunt, sed etiam qui potestatem habent id praestandi.’ -Cp. 
Rhet. 1. 5. 1361 a 28, ripdvrar dé dixaiws pév kat pddrota of evepyernkdres, 
ov pay GAG Tiparat Kai 6 Suvdpevos evepyeretv, So Thucydides says of 
Theseus, yeropevos pera rod ~vverod cai Suvards (2. 15), and Solon éreye 
Bacihéa tov ioxupdraroy rij Sduvdpe. (Diog. Laert. 1. 58). Welldon 
appears to take ruéra to refer not to dperny kai edepyeoias, but to 
evepyecias only, and perhaps he is right. 

85. tas méders 4 Ta evn. City-States like Athens and Lace- 
daemon, nations like the Persians, Macedonians, and Molossians. 

836. Tis Tinhs TadTHs. See note on 23. 

ot pev Kata méhepov Kwddoartes Soudevew, domep KdSpos. Kara 
méhepov goes with dovdevew, Cp. 1. 6. 1255 a 23, THy Kara mddepov 
Sovretav. According to the traditional account Codrus was already 
king of Athens when he delivered his country from a Dorian 
invasion by the sacrifice of his life, whereas Aristotle evidently 
takes him, if the text is correct, to have won a kingship by saving 
his country from enslavement. It is Melanthus, the father of Codrus, 
whom the prevailing tradition represents to have won the kingship 
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of Athens: cp. Strabo, p. 393, odros de (i. €. 6 THs Meaonuns Bacthevs 
MéAavOos) kat rv "AOnvaiwy «Bavihevoey exdvrav, viknoas €k povopaxias 
rov trav Bowwrév Bacwhéa ZdvOov. Some have thought that Aristotle 
here follows a tradition according to which not Melanthus, but 
Codrus defeated Xanthus in single combat and won the kingship, 
and this is possible, for we find that Pausanias (in 9. 5. 16: cp. 2.18. 
8) also follows a tradition of his own and ascribes the victory over 
Xanthus neither to Melanthus nor to Codrus, but to the father of 
Melanthus, Andropompus. But Toepffer (Att. Genealogie, p. 230), 
followed by Busolt (Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 2. 127. 5), objects that the 
war with Xanthus was a mere border-war and did not, like the 
invasion of the Dorians, threaten Attica with enslavement, so that, 
if Codrus saved his country from enslavement, he must have 
saved it not from Xanthus, but from the Dorians. The probability 
is that Aristotle follows some tradition or other of his own, as Plato 
does in Symp. 208 D (Busolt, ibid. p. 129. 1), but it is also possible 
that he here makes a mistake, just as he makes a mistake in 
attributing the overthrow of the Peisistratid tyranny to Harmodius 
and Aristogeiton (c. 10. 1312 b 30 sq.). 

37. ot 8 édevPepdoavtes, Gomwep Kipos. Cp. Hdt. 3. 82, where 
Darius‘asks, xdOev nyiv 7 édevbepin éeyévero kat red dSdvros ; and adds, 
ex@ Toivuv yvdpny nucas ehevOepwberras bia eva avdpa Td ToLodTo mEepioTeAAELY, 
where Cyrus is referred to, and also [Plato,] Menex. 239 D, &» 6 
fev mp@ros Kipos eAevdepaoas Tépoas x.t.r. 

38. 4 Kticavtes, like Dardanus, first founder and king of Daedas 
the city which preceded Troy (Hom. Il. 20. 215 sqq.). 

4 Ktynodpevor xdpav. Cp. 3. 14. 1285b 7, mopica yopav. So we 
read of the Celts in Nic. Damasc. Fragm. 105 (Miiller, Fragm. 
Hist. Gr. 3. 457), rysdou S€ padtora rods yopay TH Kows mpooktapéevors, 

39. ot Aaxedatpoviwy Bacidets. Cp. Isocr. Archid. § 20. 

kai MaxedSdvwv. Cp. Hdt. 8.138 and Porphyr. Tyr. Fragm. 1 
(Miiller, Fragm. Hist. Gr. 3. 690). 

kat Mohottév. Neoptolemus son of Achilles became king of the 
Molossians after bringing followers and conquering the territory 
(Plut. Pyrrh. c. 1, referred to by Eaton). 

40. Bovderat 8° 6 Bacrdeds etvar pidag, Sus of pev KeKTHpEVOL 
Tas odcias pydev adixov mdoxwou, 6 Sé SHpos ph SPpifytar pydév. 
Aristotle has been dwelling on the difference in the origin of king- 
ship and tyranny, and now he turns to the difference of their aim. 
He here repeats what Isocrates had said to Nicocles king of Salamis 
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in Cyprus (Ad Nicocl. § 16, cards d¢ Sypaywynoers ey und bBpicew rov 
dxAov eds pf bBpiCduevov mepropGs, GAA oKorhs Gros of BéArtoToL per 
Tas Tias e€ovow, of & addot pyd€ev ddtanoovrar’ radra yap crowyeia mpora 
kat péeytota xpnoris wodereias éativ). Cp. also Eth. Nic. 5. ro. 1134b 
1 sq., Solon, Fragm. 5. 5 sq. and ap.’A@. lod. c. 12 sud fin., and Plut. 
Aristid. c. 6, 60ev dvip mévns kai Snporixds éxricaro tiv Bacidtkordrny 
kai Gevoratny mpoonyopiay tov Aixaov. Kingship has occasionally in 
modern times also been useful in the way pointed out by Aristotle. 
Thus Mr. S. R. Gardiner (The Thirty Years’ War, p. 197 sq.), 
speaking of France in the time of Cardinal Richelieu, says, ‘The 
establishment of a strong monarchical power was, as France was 
then constituted, the only chance for industry and commerce to 
lift up their heads, for the peaceable arts of life to develope them- 
selves in security, for the intellect of man to have free course, and 
for the poor to be protected from oppression ... The late growth 
of the royal power and the long continuance of aristocratic oppres- 
sion threw the people helpless and speechless into the arms of the 
monarchy.’ See also Sir J. R. Seeley, Introduction to Political 
Science, p. 169 sq. 

8. wodddxts, in 3. 7. 1279 b 6 sq. and 6 (4). 10. 12954 17-22. 13l1la. 

ei pi Tis (dias Sdedelas xdpwv, cp. 3. 6. 1278 b 35 sqq. 

5. 816 kal tv wAcovertnpdtwy «.t.A. So Isocrates (Epist. 7 zzz.) 
praises Timotheus tyrant of Heracleia on the Euxine, ér mpoaipy 
ddEav Kadjv xtrnoacba padrov 4 mAovTov péyav ovvayayeiv. Cp. Diod. 
10. 32. 2, 9 O€ TupavmiKi mAcoveEia Kai TA puxpa TOY Anupdt@v od sapinow, 
and Dio Chrys. Or. 1. 50 R, kat peév 61 oterar (6 Baorreds) Setyv aeiov 
yew dua THY apxny Od TOY XpnUaTov ovde tay nOovav, GAA THs émysedelas 
Kat Tov dpovTidav. 

7. kat pudaky «.7.A. Cp. 3. 14.1285 a 24-29. It is caddy to be 
guarded by fellow-citizens. 

8. dru 8 4 tupavvis «.7.A. This takes up 1310 b 3 sqq. 

10. 1d 1d téNos evar wAodtov. This is the end of oligarchy (Eth. 
Nic. 8. 12. 1160 b 1), though in Pol. 8 (6). 7. 1321 a 41 sqq. the 
quest of gain is connected rather with democracy, and it is also 
the end of tyranny, for if in Rhet. 1. 8. 1366 a 6 we read that the 
end of tyranny is self-defence (¢vAaky), wealth was a condition both 
of the maintenance of a bodyguard and of the luxurious life which 
tyrants sought to live, and hence the first aim of a tyrant was to 
amass a treasure (Pol. 7 (5). 11. 1314 b 10). Thucydides (1. 17, 
és 70 Tov ttoy oikoy avéew) virtually says the same thing. 
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kal Srapévery, ‘ to continue his also,’ in addition to being originally 
acquired. Cp. 1. 6. 1255 a 14, kat BrafeoOar. 

12. kal 7d TH wAYOEL pydev moredew. Cp. c. 6. 1306 a 21, where 
we read of 4 mpds rév dior dmortia of oligarchies. 

8.3 Kal Thy mapalpeow movodrvtat Tay StAwy. We find oligarchies 
resorting to this measure in Mytilene (Thuc. 3. 27), and Athens 
(Xen. Hell. 2. 3. 20), and tyrants frequently (e.g. Peisistratus at 
Athens in ’A@, Tod. c. 15 and Aristodemus at Cumae in Dion. Hal. 
Ant. Rom. 7. 8). See Eaton’s note. It is here implied that the 
nAjOos possessed heavy arms (see note on 1294 a 41). 

13. kal 1d KaKxodv tov dxXoyv, ‘and ill-treatment of the multitude.’ 
Cp. Eurip. Fragm. 628 Nauck (626, ed. 2), 

Snpo b€ unre may avaptnons Kpdrtos 

pnt ad Kaxwons, mAovroy evtiov tLOeis, 
and Lys. Or. 13. c. Agorat. c. g1, roy 5€ djpor, dv abtés noe warépa avrov 
eivat, paiverat xaxooas, which is illustrated by érumre kai ovdev mapeixe 
ray emirndeiwy and agetrero & fv bmapxovta éxeivo ayaba. Herodotus (2. 
124) says of Cheops the pyramid-builder, pera S€ rotroy Baowevoavra 
opewy Xeora és mavay kaxotnta éAdoa. ‘That oligarchies often ill-used 
the demos we see from c. 9. 1310a 8 sqq., and that tyrants often 
did so may be inferred from the conduct of Gelon to the demos of 
the Sicilian Megara and Euboea (Hdt. 7. 156): cp. c. 11. 1314b 1 
sqq. and Plato, Rep. 568 E sq. 

Kat TO ék TOG Goteos dmehavvery Kal SroxiLeww. The Thirty at 
Athens drove the demos from the city to the Peiraeus and elsewhere 
(Xen. Hell. 2. 4.1: Lys. Or. 12. c. Eratosth. c.95: Diod. 14. 32. 4: 
Justin, 5. 9. 12), and it was in the interest of oligarchy that the 
diouxcopds Of Mantineia by the Lacedaemonians took place. Cp. 
also Isocr. Panath. § 177 sqq., where the Lacedaemonians are 
charged with having made the demos perioeci, pera 5€ raira dtehdvras 
TO TANGos abrav ws oidy 7’ fy cis eAaxiotous eis TémoUS KaTOLKioaL puKpOds 
kat trohdovs, dvéuace pév mpooayopevouévous as mddELs oikodvras, TH dé 
dvvapw exovtas €hdtra Tov Shyer tov map Hiv. Cp. Rhet. ad Alex. 
c. 3. 1424 b 7, where oligarchies are advised pi) cvvdyew ék rhs xapas 
ext thy médw TOov Sxdov" ex yap TGV ToLOvT@Y cUVddwov ovaTpEperae Ta 
mAnOn Kai Karadver tas ddvyapxias. Tyrants are here charged with 
driving the demos from the city, as oligarchies did, and we know 
that Gelon held a demos to be cuveixnua dyapiréraroy (Hdt. 7. 156), 
and that many tyrants sought to induce their subjects to live in 
the country and to follow country-pursuits, e.g. Periander (Diog. 
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Laert. 1. 98), Peisistratus (Ad. Tod. c. 16: cp. Aristoph. Lysistr. 
1150-1156 and Pollux, 7. 68), and the tyrants of Sicyon (Pollux, 
7. 68): see also [Heraclid. Pont.] De Rebuspubl. c. 32. Here 
and in 8 (6). 8. 1321 b 29 all MSS. have doreos. In Poet. 3. 
1448 a 38, on the other hand, we find dorews, and this form is 
exclusively used in the ’A6. Tod. (see Sandys’ Index). It is the 
only form which appears in Attic inscriptions (Meisterhans, 
Grammatik der att. Inschr., ed. 2, p. 108: see also Kiihner, 
Ausfiihrl. Gramm. der gr. Sprache, ed. Blass, 1. 441, Anm. 2). 

15. éx Sypoxparias S€ x.7.A. So we read of the Athenian 
democracy in [ Xen. | Rep. Ath. 1. 14, dua Tadra ody Tovs peev xpnortovs 
artpovor Kal xpnpata apatpodyta: kal e€eAquvover Kal dmokteivovat, Tors dé 
mompovs avfovow (cp. Xen. Hell. 7. 1.°42, whence we gather that 
the leading citizens were often banished when democracy was 
introduced). The same thing is said of Euphron tyrant of Sicyon 
in Xen. Hell. 7. 3. 8. Cp. also c. 11. 1314. 19 sqq., Isocr. Epist. 
7. 8, and Diod. 14. 45. 1. See, however, as to democracy note on 
1304b 21. For other measures adopted both by tyranny and by 
democracy see c. 11. 1313b 32 sqq. and 8 (6). 4. 1319 b 27 sqq. 

16. StapBeipe AdOpa, as the Peisistratidae made away with 
Cimon, father of Miltiades (Hdt. 6. 103). 

17. &s dytitéxvous, ‘ as rivals in the craft [of ruling]’: cp. Rhet. 
2. 10. 1388 a 13, émet b€ mpds Tos avraywmoras Kal avrepucras Kai 
dros Tovs Tov alTev ediepevovs Pirorpodvra, dvaykn pddiora TovTas 
pboveiv’ Bev cipnra “Kai Kepapeds Kepapei” (SC. xoréet, Hesiod, Op. et 
Dies, 25). 

Kal mpos Thy &pxiv épmodious. Cp. c. II. 13144 9 8q., Ig sqq. 

18. éx yap TovTwv cupBaiver yiyverOar kai tds émBoudds, ‘ for it is 
from these that the conspiracies also [as well as the passive hind- 
rances to the tyrant’s rule] in fact proceed. For the use of é« 
cp. Xen. Hiero, 1. 38 (quoted on 1311 b 6). Cp. Polyb. 6. 7. 9 
and Machiavelli, Discorsi sopra la prima Deca di Tito Livio, Book 
3. c. 6, ‘ We find in history that conspiracies are always formed and 
conducted either by great men or by such as are intimate with their 
Prince. Were those who were led to plot by Spi, however, 
always yvépyo? Aristogeiton is said by Thucydides (6. 54) to 
have been a pécos rroXirns. 

19. Tay péev dpxew adtav Bouhopévwv. Adroy has been interpreted 
in different ways. Sepulveda translates the clause, ‘dum quidam 
eorum imperare volunt’ (so Lamb.), and Vict. ‘cum hi velint 
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imperium in ipsos habere,’ but Giph. is probably right in trans- 
lating it ‘quorum hi quidem imperare ipsi velint’ (so Stahr 
and Sus.). 

20. d0ev kat Td MepidvSpou mpds OpacdBouvdov cupPovdeupd ori 
xt. Here, as in 3. 13. 1284a 26 sqq., the famous counsel is 
said to have been given by Periander to Thrasybulus, and not by 
Thrasybulus to Periander (see note on 1284 a 26). 

22. xabdwep ody x.t.X. Inc. 2. 1302 a 34 sqq. several airia 
kai dpxai rév Kuijoewy in constitutions are enumerated. They are 
the following—the sight of others justly or unjustly enjoying a 
superior share of gain and honour, dfpis, pdBes, imepoxn, karappdvyats, 
avénors 1) mapa TO dvddoyor, epiGeia, dAvywpia, puxpdtys, avopo.drns. That 
the first of these causes operates in the case of monarchies, or at 
any rate tyrannies, we see from 1312a 22 sqq. Of wBps dos 
and karappdévnots as causes of attacks on monarchs we hear much. 
As to dmepoxn see c. 11. 1315 a 8 sqq. Of the operation in 
reference to monarchies of the five last causes we hear little, if 
anything. As to the order followed in the enumeration see note 
on 1302 a 34. 

26. émitiBevtar tats povapxtars. Cp. 1312 b 18, emiridevrar reais 
tupavvict, and see note on 1305 b 4I. 2 

27. tis Sé Adixias x.t.A. Inc. 8. 1308 a Q sq. (cp.c. 11.1315 a 
17 sqq.) we find a distinction drawn between 16 ddceiy eis aripiay 
and 16 dd:eiv eis xepdos, which corresponds roughly to that which 
is drawn here. 

éviore Sé Kal Sid thy tv iSiwv orépynow. As Giph. points out 
(p. 665), the conspiracy of the Pazzi against the Medici at Florence 
was in part brought about by Giovanni de’ Pazzi’s loss of a rich 
inheritance owing to a law enacted through the influence of the 
Medici (Machiavelli, Discorsi, Book 3. c. 6: Sismondi, Italian 
Republics, p. 267 sq.). 

28. €or. Sé Kat TO téXn Tadtd K.t.A. Kal ra réAn, i.e. wept dy 
émiridevrat Tats povapxiats (Cp, C. 2. 1302a 31 Sq.), as well as ai dpyai 
rév petaBodév (23 Sq.). It appears from 1312 a 22 sqq. that some 
assailants of tyrants were led to make their attempts by the sight 
of the gains and honours enjoyed by tyrants, and from 1312 a 15 sq. 
that others were influenced partly by a desire for gain and partly 
by contempt, but it would seem from 1312 b 17 sqq. that most 
attacks on tyrannies were prompted by feelings of hatred and 
contempt, and it may be doubted whether such feelings usually 
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left much room in the minds of the assailants for a desire of wealth 
or honour. 

29. kal mept Tas Tupavvidas Kai tds Bacwdelas. For the non- 
repetition of the preposition see critical note on 1330b 31, and 
notes on 1284 a 35 and 13024 33. 

30. péyeBos yap k.7.A. Cp. Eurip. Fragm. 846 Nauck (850, ed. 2), 

9} yap tupavvis mavrobev togevera 

Sewois cpwcw, 
and Isocr. De Pace, § 111. For péyeOos mdotrou kai typijs cp. 6 (4). BF 
1289 b 34, kal xara tév mAoUTOY Kal Ta peyéOn THs Ovotas. 

31. tév 8 émOdcewy Kt. Tov embécewv takes up emiridevrar ais 
povapxias (26 sq.). Aristotle has just been speaking as if the aim 
of all those who attack tyrannies were to win for themselves the 
wealth and honour the tyrants enjoy, but now he points out that 
not all of them direct their attacks against the rule of the tyrant, 
and that most of those who do not do so seek vengeance, not 
greatness (35 sq.). In strictness he is only concerned with émdéoes 
aiming at an overthrow of the tyranny, but he does not accept this 
limitation of his subject. °Eml ty» dapynv probably means emi rip 
Ths adpxns SiapOopdy, cp. C. II. 1315a 24, TOY emtyetpotvTery emt THY 
Tod cwparos SiapGopay. ’"EniOéoes are described in 1311 a 32—1312a 
39 as occurring 6¢ UBpw (1311 a 32—-b 36), dia PdBov (1311 b 36— 
40), dua karappornow (1311 b 40—1312a14), dia wrelw rovroy (13124 
15 $q.), Sia idorpiay (1312a 21-39). Those which occur 8? 
vBpw may be caused either (1) by v8ps in the form of insult, verbal 
or other (1311 a 36—b 6), or (2) by UBpus eis 76 oGpa, and this may 
take the form either of epwrixy and other vps (1311 b 6-23) or of 
myyai (1311 b 23-34). For the various kinds of t8pes cp. c. 11. 
1315414 sqq. Many successful attempts had been made on the 
lives of kings and tyrants in the course of the fourth century B.c. 
Among these attempts the following may be mentioned. Archelaus, 
king of Macedon, was assassinated in B.c. 399; Evagoras, tyrant of 
Salamis in Cyprus, in B.c. 374; Jason of Pherae in B.c. 370; 
Euphron, tyrant of Sicyon, in B.c. 367; Alexander of Pherae and 
Cotys, king of the Odrysae, in B.c. 359; Clearchus, tyrant of the 
Pontic Heracleia, in B.c. 352; and Philip of Macedon in B.c. 336. 
It will be noticed that most of these assassinations occurred in 
Northern Greece, Macedon, and Thrace. It is remarkable that 
both the elder and the younger Dionysius escaped assassination. 

32, at péev ov 80 EBpw emi td capa, Mey ovy is not, I think, 
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answered by 8é, 33. Aristotle appears to have intended to’ pass on 
to another class of émOéces directed against the throne, not the 
person, of the monarch, the mention of which would have been 
introduced by 8é, but he loses sight of his intention in the course of 
the long enumeration of ém@éces caused by dps and fails to 
complete his inquiry in the intended way. He does not say that 
attacks provoked by tSpis were the only ones directed against the 
person of the monarch (cp. c. 11. 1315 a 24 sqq.); those provoked 
by deprivation of property and those caused by fear and contempt 
will often have had a similar aim. 

33. Tis 8 JBpews—36. brepoxas, ‘and though insolence assumes 
many forms, each of them gives rise to the anger [which animates 
those who make these attempts|’ etc. A further characteristic of 
attacks on tyrants caused by v8pes is here pointed out. Not only 
do those who make them assail the tyrant’s person, not his throne, 
but they attack in anger (cp. 1312 b 29 sqq.), and consequently in 
most cases seek vengeance, not superiority of position. 

B4. aidtay, i.e. ty pepor, to be supplied from modvpepods : cp. 2. 
12. 1274b 24, where vdpos has to be supplied from vopobérns : De 
Gen. An. 4. 5. 773 11, kat yap €v tH pd cuvovoia mreiov Td dmv éore 
oméppa, 8 peptobév rrovet TodvTokeiv, dv (SC. réxov) dorepiCer Odrepov: and 
Hom. II. 9. 383, 

ai?’ éxatoprvdot eict, Sinxdotor 8 dv éxactas 
avépes e€oryvedou odvv immoow kai dyeopu. 

tov 8 épyLopévwy «.t.4. Most angry men, not all, for sometimes 
assailants whose attacks were provoked by v8pes and who attacked 
in anger sought not only vengeance but also greatness. Crataeas 
did so (see note on 1311 b 8); see also note on 1316 a 29 as to 
the Gonzagas of Mantua. 

35. tynwpias xdpw. Cp. Eth. Nic. 4. 11. 1126a 21, maida 8é 
yiverat, ray avrarodibg 7 yap Tywpia maver THs dpyns, PSovny avti Ths 
hUmns €pmowiea, and Rhet. 1. 10. 1369b 12 sqq. Phanias of 
Eresus, a disciple of Aristotle, wrote a work entitled Tupdvvey 
dvaipeots é€« tiywwpias (Miiller, Fragm. Hist. Gr. 2. 293). 

36. bepoxijs, ‘ superiority of position,’ as in c. 7. 1307 a 19 and 
c. II. 13144 8. 

otov—b 1, xvet. For the structure of this sentence (ofov followed 
by 6€) see note on 1313 b 13. 

otoy H pév tav Mevorotpariday, sc. ewideois eyévero (cp. 1311 b 4, 
yeyémra) ‘the attack on the Peisistratidae happened.’ For the 
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objective genitive cp. 1311 b 30, ris ’ApyeAdou émbécews, and see 
Bon. Ind. 149b 10 sqq., where Rhet. 2. 2. 13794 21, thy éxdorov 
(i.e. mpds éxacrov) dpyqv, is given as an instance. For the fact 
cp. AQ. Hod. c. 18, epacdeis yap (Gerradds) tod ‘Appodiov Kai diapap- 
sdvey ths mpos adrov dudias, od KaTeixe THY dpynv, GAN é re Trois Gros 
eveonpaivero mx[ p |as, kal TO TedevTatoy péAAovaav adtod Thy adehpny 
karnpopew Iavabqvaiors €| ko |Avoev AowWopycas Tt Tov “Appddiov os padaxdy 
dvra, Bbev cuveBn mapoévrbevra Tov ‘Appddiov kai Tov "Apiotoyeirova mpdrrew 
Ty mpagw perexdvt@v rwoddov. Whether Aristotle in the passage 
before us ascribes the d8ps to Hipparchus (with Thuc. 6. 54) or 
to Thessalus (with the ’A@. Tod.), it is impossible to say, nor is 
it clear whether (with the ’A@. Hod.) he conceives that a separate 
insult was offered to Harmodius in addition to that offered to his 
sister. It would rather seem from 38, 6 pe» yap ‘Appddios dia thy 
ddedgny, that he does not. In 1312 b 30 sqq. (cp. Rhet. 2. 24. 
1401 b 11 sq.) Aristotle evidently connects the overthrow of the 
Peisistratidae with the act of tps here referred to, unlike both 
Thucydides and the ’A@. Hoa., but like Plato (Symp. 182 C). 
A similar story is told of Antileon and Hipparinus at the Italian 
Heracleia (Phan. Eres. Fragm. 16 in Miiller, Fragm. Hist. Gr. 2. 
298: Plut. Amat. c. 16. 760 C). Many of the illustrations which 
Aristotle gives in this chapter of plots arising from dps are derived 
from the history of Macedon Thrace and Mytilene, regions with 
which he was personally acquainted. 

37. émnpedoa 8 “Appdd.ov, ‘and treated Harmodius with spiteful 
contumely.’ Cp. Rhet. 2. 2. 1378b 17, €or yap 6 emnpeacpos 
eprodiopos tats Bovdnoeow ovx iva te adt@ GAN’ wa py exeivp, and see 
Wyttenbach on Plut. Praec. Sanit. Tuend. p. 135 D.  "Emnpedew 
usually takes a dative after it, and Ms (possibly with T': see critical 
note) has dppodio here, but inc. 4. 1304a 17 we have the passive 
énnpeaobeis, and in Plut. Lucull. c. 42, eis 6€ tiv obykAntoy (karéBawvev) 
et Tlopmniov rivd do orovdiy 7 pidotipiay emnpedoa, the construction 
with the accusative. 

38. 6 péev yap ‘Apyddios x.t.A. Lamb. apparently supplies émé6ero, 
for he translates ‘in eos impetum fecerunt’: Vict., on the other 
hand, translates ‘ commotus est,’ and Sus. ‘aufgebracht ward.’ I 
incline to follow Lamb. 

39. émeBoUdeuvoay Sé kai Neprdvipw ta ev “ApBpaxia tupdvvw x.T.d. 
As to this Periander see note on 1304a 31, and Plut. Amat. 
c. 23. 768 F. Compare the circumstances of the assassination of 
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Caligula by Cassius Chaerea (Merivale, Romans under the Empire, 
c. 48, vol. 6. 95, note 3). 

1, 4 S€ @uAtmmou x.7.A. Supply erideors eyévero. See Diod. 16. 
93 sq., and Grote, Hist. of Greece, Part 2. c. go. Téy mepi “Ar- 
radoy, i.e. Attalus himself (see note on 1305b 25). Aristotle perhaps 
thought that the honours with which Philip sought to console 
Pausanias for the indignities inflicted on him (Diod. 16. 93. 9) 
were inadequate (cp. c. 11. 1315 a 23 Sq.). 

3. Kal 4 “Apuvtou Tod pixpod bd AdpSa x.t.d. It is not known 
what Amyntas and Derdas are referred to. ‘Amyntas the little’ 
was evidently a king or prince, but whether he was one of the kings 
of Macedon of that name is doubtful; he may, for instance, have 
been a king not of Macedon, but of Elimeia. It is hardly likely 
that Amyntas III of Macedon, the father of Philip, is referred to, 
for if he were, we should expect that he would be described not as 
6 puxpds, but as Philip’s father, especially as Philip is named in the 
preceding sentence. Besides, it is probable that Derdas succeeded 
in his attempt on the life of Amyntas the little, as those in connexion 
with whom he is named did so, but we are nowhere told that 
Amyntas the father of Philip died a violent death (see Isocr. Archid. 
§ 46: Diod. 15. 60. 3: Justin, 7. 4. 8). The addition of 6 pxpos 
is not altogether respectful: see Meineke, Fragm. Com. Gr. 3. 497, 
and note on 1335 a 13, and cp. Plato, Protag. 323 D. Nor 
is it likely that Amyntas the little was the son of Archelaus king 
of Macedon who is mentioned in 14, and who became king of 
Macedon himself as Amyntas II for a short time in B.c, 392 (see 
as to him Sus.?, Note 1678, Curtius, Hist. of Greece, Eng. Trans., 
5. 35, note, and Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. Gr. No. 60, note, and 
Addenda, p. 659: No. 77, ed. 2), for, if he was, he would probably 
be called 6 yu«pés again in 14, or some indication would be given in 
14 that he had already been mentioned in 3. Whether the Derdas 
here mentioned is the Derdas who was king or prince of Elimeia 
in B.c. 382 and an ally of Amyntas III against Olynthus (Xen, 
Hell. 5. 2. 38 and 5. 3. 1 sq.) is quite uncertain. 

4, kal 7 Tod edvodxou Evaydpa TO Kumpig x.t.d. Supply émidears 
eyévero Tiypwpias xdpw, add’ ody simepoyfs. Té Kumpio is added to 
distinguish this Evagoras from other men of the same name, and 
perhaps especially from the famous Olympian winner Evagoras 
the Lacedaemonian (Hdt. 6. 103). A short abstract by Photius 
of the story of the murder of Evagoras as told by Theopompus 
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will be found in Theopomp, Fragm. 111 (Miiller, Fragm. Hist. 
Gr. 1. 295): see also Grote, Hist. of Greece, Part 2. c. 76. 
According to this story Nicocreon, the master of the eunuch 
mentioned in the text, the eunuch being an Eleian named Thrasy- 
daeus, had been detected in a conspiracy against Evagoras and had 
fled from Salamis. Thrasydaeus in revenge decoyed Evagoras and 
his son Pnytagoras into successive visits to a daughter whom 
Nicocreon had left behind, and seized the opportunity to slay both 
of them. Aristotle’s brief reference to the event is not wholly 
inconsistent with the account of Theopompus, but he does not 
mention the fact that Pnytagoras shared his father’s fate, and he 
gives a different account from Theopompus of the cause of the 
assassination, for according to him Thrasydaeus acted as he did not 
to avenge the failure of his master’s illegal enterprise, but to avenge 
a wrong done to himself by the son of Evagoras, a wrong which 
under the singular circumstances of the case would be felt with 
especial bitterness. Machiavelli mentions a somewhat similar plot 
in his Discourses, Book 3. c. 6. ‘Even in our own times Giulio 
Belanti conspired against Pandolfo lord of Siena, who, though he 
had given him his daughter to wife, afterwards took her away from 
him.’ Looking to the tragical end of Evagoras and his son 
Pnytagoras after glorious careers, it is natural that Isocrates in the 
Ad Nicoclem (§ 29) should exhort Nicocles, the son and successor 
of Evagoras, to control his desires, and that Nicocles himself in the 
address to his subjects written for him by Isocrates (Nicocl. §§ 36- 
47) should lay special stress on his own practice of cadppoctnn, 
dropping (§ 39) the significant remark that even the best men are 
sometimes mastered by desire, which appears to be an allusion to 
his father’s fate. Nicocles does not seem to have long continued 
a model of caPpocinn (see note on 1314 b 28). Prof. W. Ridgeway 
(Trans. Camb. Philol. Soc. 2. 152) remarks that, in proof of the 
fact that married eunuchs were by no means uncommon, ‘it is 
sufficient to quote the case of Potiphar (Genesis 37. 36), where the 
Septuagint version states, of d€ Madujvaior anédovro tov ‘Iwand eis Atyvr- 


? 


rov T@ Ierepp} tH omddorte Sapad dpximayeipm. Again, Montesquieu 

(Esprit des Lois, 15. 19) says, ‘“‘ Au Tonquin, dit Dampier, tous les 

Mandarins civils et militaires sont eunuques. Le méme Dampier nous 

dit que dans ce pays les eunuques ne peuvent se passer de femmes 

et quiils se marient.” Juvenal (1. 22) alludes to the same custom : 
Cum tener uxorem ducat spado.’ 
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6. modal 8 émbéoers x.t.A. Here we pass to the second main 
division of acts of vBpis (see note on 1311 a 31), that of acts into 
which 16 eis 16 cGpa aicydva enters, a term which Aristotle uses here 
in a sense inclusive of both the kinds of 8pes which he distinguishes 
in C. II. 1315 a 15 8Q., 9 €is Ta Gwpara and 4 eis rHv HAtKiav, where 7 eis 
Ta oapara UBpus is restricted to U8ps shown in punishment. For the 
fact mentioned in the text cp. Xen. Hiero, 1. 38, kal roivuy ai émBovdat 
c& ovdévav mr€oves Tois Tvpdvvas eiciv amd Tov padioTa pirely adTovs 
Tpoomomoapevar, 

8. oto kal  Kparatou eis Apxédaoy x.t.k. The name is variously 
given—Aelian (Var. Hist. 8. 9) has Crateuas, Plutarch (Amat. c. 23) 
Crateas or Crateuas, Diodorus (14. 37. 5) Craterus (Sus.?, Note 
1675). The conspiracy of Crataeas, Hellanocrates of Larissa, and 
Decamnichus against Archelaus was memorable, because, though 
two at least of the conspirators were mere youths and one of the 
two not even a Macedonian, Crataeas actually succeeded in seating 
himself on the throne of Macedon for three or four days (Aelian, 
Var. Hist. 8. 9). Decamnichus, however, was the chief author and 
leader of the conspiracy (1311 b 30sqq.). As Grote points out (Hist. 
of Greece, Part 2.c. 76, vol. 10. 63), his grudge against Archelaus 
must have been nursed for fully six years, for Euripides died in 
B.c. 406 and the assassination of Archelaus did not take place till 
B.C. 399. How powerful Archelaus was we see from the fact that 
Hellanocrates of Larissa looked to him to restore him to his country. 
A little later Macedon became ‘partially dependent on’ Jason of 
Pherae for a time (Grote, Hist. of Greece, Part 2.c. 78, vol. 10. 265). 

10. # 8iéte «.7.X., ‘or perhaps [he attacked Archelaus | because,’ etc. 
Crataeas’ aspiring character appears in the bargain he made with 
Archelaus for the hand of one of his daughters. He can hardly 
have been a welcome suitor, and it is not surprising that Archelaus, 
pressed in war by the Lyncestae and their chiefs Sirras and 
Arrabaeus, gave his elder daughter in marriage to the king of 
Elimeia, whose territory bordered that of the Lyncestae on the south 
and who would therefore be valuable as an ally against them, and 
his younger daughter to Amyntas (afterwards Amyntas II, see note 
on 3), his son by an earlier wife than Cleopatra, his object being to 
reduce to a minimum the quarrels which he foresaw between him 
and his son by Cleopatra, his destined successor on the throne. 

ll. thy pev mpotépav. Iporépavy probably means simply mpeo- 
Burépay: Cp. 1312 a 4, Avovvoia ro torépw, where 76 borépw perhaps 
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means the younger, not the second, for in Theopomp. ap. Athen. 
Deipn. 435d we find Avoviatov rév vedtepov Suxedlas tvpavyor dlis- 
tinguished from Avovictos 6 mpdrepos (435 f, 436 a). 

12. katexdpevos bad wod€pou. Cp. Isocr. Archid. § 44, 76 Torey 
karexduevos, and Demosth. Or. 50. in Polycl. c. 5, iad Kutianvaer 
Karéxovrat TO TOhELO. 

Zippav Kal “AppdBarov. We read of an Arribaeus king of the 
Lyncestae in Thuc. 4. 79 (Bc. 424): cp. Strabo, p. 326, of 8¢ 
Avyknoral tm ’AppaBaip éeyévovto Tod Baxxwaday yévous dvtv tovTou S jv 
Svyarpidy 1 PAirrov pytynp Tov Apvvrov Etpvdixn, Sippa d€ Ovyatnp. The 
Arrabaeus of the text may be the same man, or he may have died 
and been succeeded by a son named Sirras (his daughter being named 
Sirra), who may himself have had a son named Arrabaeus. The 
name Sirras may probably be connected with that of the city Siris 
or Serrae on a tributary of the lower Strymon (Hdt. 8. 115), for it 
is called Sippa by Steph. Byz. (Pape-Benseler, art. Sipes). 

13. to Bacthet to THs “EAtpetas. Cp. Thuc. 2. 99, rév yap Make- 
Sdvev eiot Kat Avyxnoral kal ’Edipedrar kai GAda €Ovn emavober, a Etppaya 
pev €or TovTos kat Umnkoa, Baoweias O exec kad avra. 

15. add tis ye GANoTpLdtHTOS «.7.d., ‘but [if this was the cause 
of the actual attack,| his estrangement from Archelaus at any rate 
was brought about by, etc. For dAha... ye cp. 3. 17.1287 b 41 sq. 
and 7 (5). 11. 1314bg. Aristotle’s statement is confirmed by Plut. 
Amat. c. 23. 

16. 7d Bapéws épew mpds thy Appodiccactikyy xdpw. The use 
of Bapéws pépew with mpds appears to be rare: Liddell and Scott 
refer to Julian, Or. 1. Enc, Const. 17 C, yadew&s gépovres mpos 16 
SovAeveu, 

17. ‘EA\avoxpdtms 6 Aaproatos. The termination of the name is 
Atticized, the Thessalian form being ‘EAAavoxpdress. See Cauer’, 
Delectus Inscr. Gr. No. 409. 72, where an Hellanocrates of Crannon 
is recommended with many others for the citizenship of Larissa by 
Philip V of Macedon in B.c, 214. As Hellanocrates was a youth, 
he must probably have been exiled from Larissa in company with 
his father. 

18. ob Karfyev, ‘ persistently refrained from restoring him to his 
city’: cp. od xaraéyev in Timocreon, Fragm. 1 (ap. Plut. Themist. 
¢. 24). 

19. 8V GBow Kat od 8 épwrikhy émOupiav, Cp. Eubul. Ndvnov, 
Fragm. (Meineke, Fragm. Com. Gr. 3. 238), 
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kat py AaOpaiay Kimpw, aicxiorny vocwv 

trarav, Siakew, UBpeos ov méOov xapu, 
and Fragm. Trag. Adesp. 337 Nauck (409, ed. 2), 

UBpis rad’, ovxt Kumpis, e&epyaterat. 

20. eivar, ‘ was.’ 

Mdppwy 8€ Kat ‘HpaxdeiSns of Aiviot Kéruv S:épberpay 7o matpi 
Tipwpodvtes. As to Idppwy see critical note. See Grote, Hist. of 
Greece, Part 2.c. 80, vol. 10, 516 sqq., and Schafer, Demosthenes, 
1.138. This happened in s.c. 359. What bodily outrage their father 
had suffered from Cotys, we do not learn here or elsewhere. Hardly 
blows or flogging, though Cotys was severe in punishing (Stob. 
Floril. 48. 45), for then the case would be grouped with those 
mentioned in 23sqq. Of Aimo is added to distinguish this Hera- 
cleides from Syracusans of the same name and from Heracleides 
Ponticus. 

22. *ASdpas 8 dméotn Kdtuos x.t.A. Adamas was apparently an 
eunuch in the service of Cotys. 

23. moddot 8é x.7.A. We come now to those who took vengeance 
for vBps in the form of blows or flogging. ‘And on account 
also of indignities inflicted on the body through blows many have 
been roused to anger and have either destroyed or attempted to 
destroy, as having been outraged, even holders of magistracies and 
persons connected with regal supremacies, [so that this is much 
more likely to befal tyrants].’ For Saovcnas Svvacreias, cp. Plato, 
Critias, 114 D, év duvacreias tii Baoikéwr. Baowdtxds is added because 
not all dvvacreiae are regal or even monarchical, cp. Plato, Laws 
711 D, peyddas trot duvacreiais, 7) Kata povapxiav Suvacrevovaats 7) KaTa 
TAovtav wrepoxas Scahepovoas 4} yevav. In Diod. 15. 60. 3 the words 
tav év dSvvacteias dvtwy tpets are used of three persons, only two of 
whom were kings, the third being tagus of Thessaly. 

26. otov év MituAyjvy x.t.A. As an instance of holders of offices 
to whom this happened the Penthilidae or Penthalidae are mentioned, 
and as an instance of royal personages Archelaus. The Penthilidae 
claimed descent from Penthilus, an illegitimate son of Orestes, who 
was believed to have headed the Aeolian emigration to Lesbos 
(Paus. 3. 2. 1: Strabo, p. 582: Busolt, Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 1. 273. 5). 
They appear to have been the ruling gens in the early oligarchy of 
Mytilene, as the Basilidae were at Erythrae and the Neleidae at 
Miletus (see note on 1305b 18). As to the Penthilidae see Myrsil. 
Methymn. Fragm. 12 (Miiller, Fragm. Hist. Gr. 4. 459). Megacles 
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cannot have slain all the Penthilidae, for Penthilus, who fell later 
on (28 sqq.), must have been one of them. For misdeeds resembling 
those of the Penthilidae cp. Demosth. Or. 54. c. Conon. c. 37. The 
young nobles of Venice played the same pranks (Brown, Venice, 
P. 259). 

29. Xpyepdis. See critical note. TIM have cyuépdys. The forms 
Spepdus (Hdt. 3. 30 etc.: Anth. Pal. 7. 29), SpepSins (Anth. Pal. 7. 
31), and Spépdios (king of Naxos in mythical times, Diod. 5. 51. 3) 
occur (see Pape-Benseler, Worterbuch der griech. Eigennamen, 
under these titles), but not Smerdes, which may however possibly 
be right. Pape-Benseler quotes Hesych. opéepdos* poun, dSvvayis, and 
evopepdns* evpworos. Compare the names, also Mytilenean, of Alcaeus 
and his two brothers, Antimenidas and Cicis, as to which see note 
on 1285 a 36. 

830. S1ép0erpey is probably the aorist: cp. 21 and 24, dupOecpav. 

Kat THs “Apxeddou 8° émibécews «.7.4. For the objective gen. 
*ApxeAdov See note on 1311 a 36. As to proper names ending in 
-tyos see Pape-Benseler, Worterbuch der griech. Eigennamen, 
vol. i. p. xxii, and Kiihner, Ausfiihrl. Gramm. der griech. Sprache, 
ed. Blass, 2. 280. 

33. 6 8 Edpimidys «7.4. As Grote (Hist. of Greece, Part 2. 
c. 76, vol. to. 65) and others remark, the story gives us an unfavour- 
able impression of Euripides’ character, but we do not know exactly 
what Decamnichus said. The defect in question was sometimes 
made the ground of scandalous imputations on character (Martial, 
11. 30). Comments on it were not readily tolerated in antiquity 
(Plut. Sympos. 2. 1. 9, referred to by Giph., p. 672, eis d€ ducwdiav 
pukripos  ordpatos &yOovra oKomrdpevoe). 

84. kal GAdNor $€ woddol «.7.A. Aristotle may probably refer 
among others to Jason of Pherae: see Valer. Max. g. ro. Ext. 2, 
where the youths who murdered Jason are said to have done so to 
avenge a flogging inflicted on them by his command. Others, 
however, gave a different account of the circumstances of his death 
(Diod. 15. 60. 5). 

36. év ydp tt x.7.X., ‘for this was one of the causes we mentioned, 
as in the case of constitutions, so also in the case of monarchies,’ 
This refers to 1311a 25. For jv see note on 1259a 37. For 
damep kai followed by xai cp. 2. 8. 1269a gsq. and 2. 9. 1270b 
4osq. (Sus.1 Ind. Gramm.). For the omission of epi before ras 
povapxias see notes on 1269 a g and 1311 a 29. 
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37. otov =¢éptnv ‘Aptamdvys x.t.A. According to the story as told 
(with some variations) in Diod. 11. 69, Justin, 3. 1, and Ctesias, 
Persica ap. Phot. Biblioth. Cod. 72 (Bekker, p. 39 b foot), Artapanes 
or Artapanus or Artabanus, the captain of the bodyguard of Xerxes, 
in the hope of winning the throne of Persia, first murdered Xerxes 
and then induced Artaxerxes, a younger son of Xerxes, to murder 
his elder brother Darius by falsely charging Darius with the 
murder of his father, following up these acts by an attempt to 
murder Artaxerxes which failed and led to his own execution. If 
we supply dveidev with the words ofov Zépénv *Apramdyys (and this 
is the word which it is natural to supply here, as in 1312 a 1 with 
Sapdardraddoyv), the difficulty arises that Aristotle evidently takes the 
murder of Darius to have preceded that of Xerxes, and not to have 
followed it, as in the received account. Schneider (whose view is 
adopted by Sus.’, Note 1686) escapes this difficulty by taking 
Eép&nv to mean Artaxerxes, not Xerxes, but then a new difficulty 
arises, for in the received account Artaxerxes is present at the 
murder of Darius, if indeed he does not himself murder him, and 
this does not agree wiih Aristotle’s version of the story. Another 
difficulty is that if we adopt Schneider’s interpretation of Zep&qv, we 
must supply with ofov Zepfyv ’Apramavns, not avethev (for Artapanes 
failed to slay Artaxerxes), but émeyeipyoev dvedeiv or some such words, 
whereas in the closely similar passage, 13124 I, dveitkey has to be 
supplied. It seems to me that Aristotle follows a different version 
of the story from that which Diodorus and the rest follow, one 
which made the murder of Darius precede that of Xerxes, Artapanes 
being led according to it to murder Xerxes not by a hope of winning 
his throne, but by a fear that Xerxes would put him to death for 
murdering Darius. The Emperor Commodus perished in a similar 
way. It was from fear of being put to death by him that Marcia 
Laetus and Eclectus conspired against his life and killed him 
(Herodian, 1. 16 sq.; Dio Cass. 72. 22). According to Aelian, 
Var. Hist. 13. 3, Xerxes ‘ was slain at night in his bed by his son.’ 
Néldeke (Aufsatze zur persischen Geschichte, p. 49) appears to 
reject Aristotle’s version of the murders of Xerxes and Darius. 
He remarks that ‘we can reconstruct from different Greek writers 
two accounts of the murder of Xerxes, those of Ctesias and Deinon, 
differing from each other in a number of particulars. A third is 
given by Aristotle in Pol. 1311 b. As to scenes of this kind 
enacted within the seraglio it is not easy for persons outside to 
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arrive at a trustworthy conclusion, but thus much is clear. Arta- 
banus, captain of the bodyguard, murdered Xerxes, and Artaxerxes, 
the youngest of Xerxes’ sons, in complicity with the murderer, put 
his elder brother Darius to death, who had a better claim to the 
throne than he had. It does not follow that he was a parricide.’ 

40. ai S€é «.7.4., ‘but other attacks on monarchs are made on 
account of contempt.’ Aristotle has told us (1311 a 32 sq.) that 
attacks provoked by vps are directed against the person of the 
monarch, but he does not say whether attacks arising from contempt 
and from udorpia are directed against his person or his throne. 
Dion at any rate attacked only the latter. 

1. dowep LapSavdamaddov x.t.A. "Aveikey must apparently be sup- 
plied. There were two accounts of this event (Athen. Deipn. 528 e 
sqq.). According to one of them, that of Duris, Arbaces, the rs 
referred to here, who was a Median and one of Sardanapalus’ 
generals, put Sardanapalus to death on the spot, while according to 
the other, that of Ctesias, Arbaces made war upon him and drove him 
by defeat to put an end to his own life. Aristotle appears to follow 
the former account, whereas Diodorus (2. 23-27) and Justin (1. 3) 
follow the latter. Compare with the story of Sardanapalus that of 
Midas king of the Lydians in Athen. Deipn. 516 b. The dressing 
of wool (€aivew) in order to prepare it for use in spinning was 
regarded as work for women, not men (Aristoph. Lysistr. 536 
Didot: Fragm. Trag. Adesp. 7 Nauck—g, ed. 2). 

2. ot puPodoyodvres. Aristotle refers to Herodotus as 6 pvdoddyos 
in De Gen. An. 3. 5. 756b 6, and Strabo (p. 507 sq.) speaks thus 
of Ctesias Herodotus and Hellanicus. It is to Ctesias, who probably 
added much to the legend of Sardanapalus, that Aristotle especially 
refers. As Sus.? (Note 1687b) points out, Aristotle expresses distrust, 
at any rate of his marvellous stories about India, in Hist. An. 2. 1. 
BOI a 25, 3. 22. 5234 26 sq., and 8. 28. 606a 8. Add De Gen. 
An. 2. 2. 7364 2 sqq. 

3. ei 8¢ ph éw éxeivou, GAN ém’ Gddou ye K.t.A. For dada... ye 
thus used cp. 1. 8. 1256b 18 sq. and 2. 9. 1269 b 7 sq. 

4, xat Avovuoiw to botépw x.t.A. See note on 1311 b rx and cp. 
Xen. Hell. 7. 4. 12, tod mpdadev Acovvoiov, Theopomp. ap. Athen. 
Deipn. 435 f and 436 a, Atovyciou rod mporépov, and Plut. Dec. Orat. 
Vitae, 1, Antiphon, 833 B, rod mporgpov Atovvaiov. It is implied in 
21-39 that Dion attacked Dionysius II also from qudormia. Aris- 
totle probably has the habitual drunkenness of Dionysius II before 
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him in c. rr. 1314b 28 sqq. Cp. also Plut. Dion. et Brut. inter 
se comp. c. 4 and Justin, 21. 2. That Dion saw the weak points in 
the position of Dionysius II is clear from Plut. Dion, c. 23; the 
immediate occasion of his attempt was, however, the fact that 
Dionysius had given his wife to Timocrates in addition to con- 
fiscating his property (Plut. Dion, cc. 18, 21). 

6. I propose the insertion after peOvovta of 17, wadiora d€—20, 
émbéaas, which seems to be out of place where it stands. I cannot 
regard it with Sus. as a double recension of 11, é0mep—14, dv. 

kal tav pidov Sé «.t.X., ‘and indeed some friends attack monarchs 
on account of contempt,’ not merely the high officers of whom 
Aristotle will have just been speaking if, as I suggest, we place 17, 
pddiora Sée—20, émibérers, after peOvovra, 6. Aa yap Td moreverOa 
kata povovaw ws Anoovres will then also correspond to 8? ds dudorépas, 
ds padlws xparjoorres, rovotvra: ras émbéoers in the preceding sentence. 
As to attempts of this kind, cp. Rhet. 1. 12. 13724 5-21. 

8. kal of oiduevor x.t.4. Aristotle here passes on to assailants 
who are led to attack monarchs by a confident belief that they will 
be able to win the throne for themselves, a belief which practically 
amounts to a contempt of the monarchs’ power, though it is not 
quite the same thing. Here again compare the passage from the 
Rhetoric referred to in the last note. 

12. otov Kiépos “Aotudye. «7.4. Aristotle speaks of Cyrus as the 
general of Astyages, and says nothing of his being Astyages’ grand- 
son. Ctesias (ap. Phot. Biblioth. p. 36 a 9 sq. Bekker) had denied 
that there was any relationship between them, against Hdt. 1. 
107 sqq. and other authorities, and it is possible that Aristotle here 
follows him as to this. Deinon ap. Athen. Deipn. 633 d sq. perhaps 
follows Ctesias. 

13. Tis Bduvdyews is rendered by Sepulveda ‘exercitum’ and thy 
dvvapiv ‘milites,’ and Sus.? renders these words similarly ‘ Kriegs- 
macht,’ but Vet. Int. renders them by ‘potentia,’ and I incline 
(with Welldon) to interpret them thus. 

14, Kai ZevOns 6 Opag "Apaddnw otparnyds dv. Seuthes regained 
with the help of Xenophon and his troops about B.c. 400 a principality 
or dpxy (over the Melanditae Thyni and Tranipsae) which his father 
Maesades had held, but lost (Xen. Anab. 7. 2. 32 sqq.), and we find 
him described about B.c. 390 as 6 éml Oaddrrn dpyov in Thrace and 
as being at variance with Amadocus, King of the Odrysae, till 
he was reconciled to him by Thrasybulus about that year (Xen. 
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Hell. 4. 8. 26, where Keller reads ’Ajdoxov in place of the vulg. 
Mndoxov), when both Amadocus and Seuthes became allies of , 
Athens. Aristotle probably refers in the text to events subsequent 
to this. It is not clear from his brief allusion whether Seuthes 
dispossessed Amadocus of his kingdom or only attempted to do so. 
His attack apparently was made between the year in which Thra- 
sybulus reconciled the two men and B.c. 386, for in the latter year 
an inscription discovered at Athens (Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. Gr., 
ed. 2, No. 76) mentions Hebrytelmis as king of the Odrysae. 
Dittenberger thinks that Hebrytelmis was probably the successor 
of Amadocus, and that Cotys, who was king of the Odrysae from 
B.C. 383 to 359, may have been the son of Seuthes. Diodorus 
(13. 105. 3 and 14. 94. 2) describes Seuthes as king, but neither 
Xenophon nor Aristotle does so (Dittenberger, ibid.). He is called 
‘the Thracian’ in contradistinction to others of the name who were 
not Thracians, for though most of the bearers of the name known 
to us were Thracians, it is also traceable at Cyme in Aeolis, and 
the father of the philosopher Arcesilaus, who belonged to Pitane in 
Aeolis, was named Seuthes or Scythes (Diog. Laert. 4. 28: Pape- 
Benseler, art. S<dOys). 

16. dowep “ApioBapldvn Mi@piddtyns. The same event is probably 
referred to in Xen. Cyrop. 8. 8. 4, dcmep MiOpidarns Tov marépa “Apto- 
Bapfavnv mpodovs. Sus.’ (Note 1692) takes both passages to refer to 
ihe Ariobarzanes who was satrap of Pontus from B.c. 363 to 336, 
and who was succeeded by his son Mithridates II, but Noldeke 
(Aufsatze zur persischen Geschichte, p. 72) thinks that the reference 
is to Ariobarzanes the successor of Pharnabazus in the Helles- 
pontine satrapy, who revolted from Persia about B.c. 367, and 
was captured and put to death by the Persians, probably about two 
years later. 

17. pddvota Sé «.7.4. If we transpose 17-20 to after pedvovra, 6, 
it becomes easy to give dua ravryy tiv airiay the meaning ‘from con- 
tempt.’ For the fact cp. c. 11. 1315 a 108qq. and Polyb. 6. 7. 9. 

18. tishy Twodeprxyy. Cp. Plato, Laws 943 A, rods modepiKovs 
dpxovras. The term rip modeyexn includes many offices besides that 
of general (see 8 (6). 8. 1322 a 33 Sqq.). 

19. dvSpia yap Sdvapiw gxovoa Opdoos éortiv. I incline to think 
that Giph. (p. 678), whom Sus. follows, is right in reading @dpcos in 
place of @pdoos: cp. I. 9.1258a 10 sq. There was a proverb Aéwy 
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Bondevav (Leutsch and Schneidewin, Paroem. Gr. 1. 429). See also 
note on 1255a-13, and cp. Rhet. 2, 19. 13934 I, 76 te yap & 
duvdper kai Bovdrnoe: bv Zora, kal ta ev emOupia Kai dpyy Kai Aoyou@ pera 
duvdpews dvta. 

21. tis aitias, sc. THs émbécews. 

22. @vio1, those, for instance, who seek to possess themselves of 
the wealth and honour which tyrants possess or who envy them for 
possessing these things (cp. 1311 a 28 sqq. and c. 2. 1302 a 31 sqq. 
and 38 sqq.). 

26. oto. 8 domep x.7.d., ‘but these men, just as [they would 
wish to be allowed to take part,] if any other action out of the 
common were done on account of which men become noted and 
well: known to their fellows, in the same spirit attack monarchs 
also.’ ‘Aristotle’s language here is modelled on that of Plato in 
Symp. 208 C sq., which Isocrates imitates in Evag. § 3 (cp. 
Philip. §§ 133-136). -Phoebidas, who seized the Cadmeia of 
Thebes, was a man of this type (Xen. Hell. 5. 2. 28). ‘Iason, 
Pheraeorum tyrannus, a septem adolescentibus coniuratis dns 
évexa interfectus est, teste Ephoro (Diod. 15. 60. 5), et C. Mucius 
Scaevola Romanus eodem animo Porsennam regem Etruscorum 
est aggressus (Liv. 2.12). adem quoque causa Arato ad patriam 
Sicyonem tyranno liberandam fuit, et eadem Bruto coniurationis 
in Caesarem’ (Giph. p.'679). Brutus’ motive, however, was rather 
an hostility on principle to the absolute rule of a single man, 
a motive for assailing tyrannies which Aristotle omits to notice 
(Plut. Brut. c. 8, Aéyerar 5€ Bpodros pey ty dpxiv BapiverOar, Kdoowos 
dé rov Gpxovra puceiv). 

‘30. For od phy dh\da... ye cp. 2. 12. 1274 b 25. 

31. tmoxetcbat yap Set x«.7.., ‘for underlying their enterprise 
there should be an utter disregard of their own preservation in the 
event of their not being in a position to make it a success.’ See 
critical note on 1312a 32. For the absence of tis after péddAn see 
Bon. Ind. 589 b 47 sqq. 

38. ots dxohoudetvy x.7.X., ‘for they must have present in their 
minds the view of Dion. For ois cp. 4 (7). 3. 1325 b 29. 

36. oUTws €xew K.7.A., ‘huius animi se esse praedicans’ (Vict.). 
Supply éy with ixaydy. For its omission compare the omission of 
dyras with wodewiovs in Cc. 11. 1314a 11 Sq. (Richards). For the 
construction cp. Plato, Rep. 461 C, édv 8€ re Bidonrar, obra ribévat, 
@s ovk ovens tpopys TO toxovT, and Tim. 29 B, &d¢ ody mepi re cixdvos 
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kai mept Tov mapadetypatos aitns Suopioréoy, &s apa rovs Adyous, Svrep 
eloly e&nyntat, rovr@y avray Kai Evyyeveis dvtas. As to dmrov see critical 
note, and Kiihner, Ausfiihrl. gr. Gramm., ed. Gerth, § 447. Anm. 4. 

39. POeipetar 8 tupayvis x«.7.4. Hitherto we have been con- 
cerned with attacks on the person or throne of monarchs, i.e. of 
both kings and tyrants, and these attacks do not necessarily imply 
the @Oopa of the monarchy assailed, but now we pass to the ways 
in which the ¢dop4 of monarchies comes about, and these ways are 
not the same for kingship and for tyranny. The former, for 
instance, is very little liable to overthrow from outside, whereas the 
opposite is the case with the latter. 

40. domep xal tay GANov Eéxdorn wodtte@v. Here Aristotle 
speaks as if tyranny was a modreia, whereas he commonly in this 
Book marks off povapxia: from mwodireiat. For the fact cp.c. 7. 1307 b 
19 sqq. 

e§wbev, édv evavtia tus 4 wodttela Kpetttwy. Cp. Demosth. Ol. 1. 
5, kat OAws dmiarov, oipat, tais moheretats 7 Tupavvis, GAXws Te Kav Guopoy 
Xopav €xaou. 

3. & 8€ BodNovrar x.7.A. Cp. Rhet. 2. 19. 1393 a 1 sqq. (quoted 1312 b. 
above on 1312a 19). 

4. xa8’ “Hoiodov, ‘as Hesiod says.’ Hesiod had implied in Op. 
et Dies, 25 sq., that like is at variance with like: see Plato, Lysis, 
215 C, and note on 1311 a 17, and contrast [Xen.] Rep. Ath. 
3. 10, of yap Spoor Trois dpotois edvoi cior. Supply xoréee with as 
kepapeds Kepayer. For xaé’ ‘Hoiodoy cp. Eth. Nic. 1. 11. 1100a 11, 
xara Sddwva, and Plato, Phaedrus, 227 B, xara Wivdapov. Aristotle’s 
explanation accounts for the hostility of the ultimate democracy 
to tyranny, but not for that of democracy in general, for he does not 
assimilate democracy in general to tyranny. 

5. kal yap i Sypoxparia 4 teAeutaia tupavvis eat. Cp. 6 (4). 4- 
1292 a 17 sq., where see note. 

6. Baothela Sé kal dprotoxpatia x.t.A. Kingship is the opposite 
of tyranny (1310 b 7—1311 a 8), and aristocracy is nearly akin to 
kingship (1310 b 2 sq., 32). When Aristotle speaks of kingship 
overthrowing tyrannies, it is possible that he refers not only to the 
action of the Lacedaemonian kings, but also to the orders sent 
to Greece by Alexander after the victory of Gaugamela that all 
tyrannies should be put down (Plut. Alex. c. 34, pidoripotpevos de 
mpos Tovs "EhAnvas €ypawpe Tas Tupavvidas mdcas KatadvOjvat Kai TodTevew 
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7. Sd AaxeSadviot «7.4, Cp. Thuc. 1. 18. 1, Plut. De Herod. 
Malign. c. 21, where instances are given, and Abbott, Hist. of 
Greece, 1. 436, note. When the Lacedaemonians gave countenance 
and support to Dionysius the Elder, they departed greatly from their 
earlier policy. 

8. kal Zupaxovovor x.t.A. Aristotle refers to the period between 
the fall of the Gelonian dynasty at Syracuse in B. c. 466-5 and the 
substitution in B.c. 413 or 412 of a democracy for the aristocracy 
(or polity, c. 4. 1304 a 27 sqq.) which had existed since B. c. 466-5 
(see note on 1304a 27). Cp. Diod. 11. 72. 1, kara 6€ ry SiKxediay 
dpre karadehuperns THs ev rais Supaxovoais Tupavvidos Kal macdv tev Kata 
rip vnoov Tédewv nevOepopevov. What Aristotle means by rodurever Oa 
xadés will be seen from 8 (6). 4. 1318b 32 sqq. 

9. éva 8 é& aitas x... For the phrase of peréyovres (sc. rhs 
tupavvidos ) cp. 1313 a I, Tay perexdvTwy ths Bacideias, and see note 
on 1312b 40. I do not notice that Aristotle anywhere suggests 
any remedy for the rise of discords within the ruling family of a 
kingship or tyranny. 

10. 4 tav mepi Fédwva, Sc. ruparvis. 

vov, in B.C. 356, a good many years before this was written, for, 
as Sus.’ points out (Note 1699), Aristotle is speaking of the 
expulsion of Dionysius II from Syracuse by Dion, not of his final 
departure from Syracuse in B.c. 344. We see that Aristotle uses 
viv of events not so very recent (Sus.’, ibid.). 

Ll. 4 peéev Téd\wvos «.t.4. The tyrannies founded by Gelon and 
Dionysius the Elder both of them came to an end owing to dis- 
cords arising within the ruling family, but in different ways, the 
former through a maladroit attempt on the part of the ruling 
family to save it from destruction by overthrowing one of their own 
number, the latter through open war waged against it by a member 
of the ruling family, who called the demos to his assistance. 

13. é6ppdvros. The transitive use of éppav is rare in Aristotle’s 
writings: the Index Aristotelicus omits to mention the passage 
before us, and gives instances only of the passive, or what it takes 
to be the passive, in this sense. 

iv’ adtés dpxy, ‘in order that he himself might rule. This 
seems to imply that the son of Gelon (whose name we nowhere 
learn) was tyrant of Syracuse in however nominal a sense, perhaps 
from the time of his father’s death, but certainly after the death of 
his uncle Hiero, whereas according to Diod. 11. 66. 4 Thrasybulus 
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succeeded his brother Hiero in the tyranny. Inc. r2. 1315b 38 
also Thrasybulus is treated as Hiero’s successor, but the authenti- 
city of c. 12. 1315 b 11-39 is very doubtful. See also Timaeus, 
Fragm. 84 (Miiler, Fragm. Hist. Gr. 1. 212), and Freeman, Sicily, 
2. 304. A similar aim to that here ascribed to Thrasybulus was in 
later times falsely ascribed to Dion in reference to Dionysius the 
Younger ([Plato, | Epist. 7. 333 C). 

Tév 8€ oikelwy ovotyodvtwy x.t.d., ‘and the connexions (of 
Gelon’s son) having banded together a body of confederates.’ See’ 
Prof. Postgate, Notes on the Politics of Aristotle, p. 23, whom 
I follow in this note and the next, not having any better interpreta- 
tion to suggest, but with some hesitation. Verbs are often used 
in the Politics without an expressed object (e.g. in c. 5. 13054 31 
xabioraow is thus used, in 2. 11. 1273 b 18 expebyovor, in 7 (5). 4. 
13044 29 peréBarev, and in 8 (6). 4. 1319 a 14 dcopOodv: see also 
note on 1313 a 1), but still the use of cvernedyrwy here without an 
object is remarkable. Tév oixefov perhaps refers to Chromius and 
Aristonous, who had married sisters of Gelon and were left by him 
guardians of his son in the event of the death of his brother Polyzelus 
(Tim. Fragm. 84: Busolt, Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 2. 798). Oixesdrns is 
connected with xydefa in 2, 3. 1262 a 11, and distinguished from 
blood-relationship there and from ovyyévera in Rhet. 2. 4.1381 b 34. 

14. ot 8€ cuotdytes attéy x.7.d., ‘but their band of confederates,’ 
etc. Perhaps, however, Sus.’ is right in suggesting that per’ should 
be added before atréy (see critical note on 1312 b 15). 

16. orpatedoas, Kndeotis Sv, Kat mpocdaBav tov dijpov, ‘having 
made an expedition, though a connexion by marriage, and having 
added the demos to his side.’ Dion had married Arete, the half- 
sister of Dionysius II. It was because Dion accepted the help of 
the demos, and yet after winning the day did not introduce a com- 
plete democracy, that he ultimately came to a violent end. 

17. For the pleonasm of éketvov cp. Plato, Phileb. 30 D, adn’ 
ore rois pev mddar arrodnvapévois ds del Tod mavtos vods dpxer EYppaxos 
exetvois, and see Stallbaum ad locum. 

Svo 8¢ odcGv aitiay x.t.A. This results from 1311 a 31— 
1312 a 20, Aristotle here points out which causes of attack are 
most fatal to tyrannies, just as he has pointed out how democracies, 
oligarchies, and aristocracies are most apt to be overthrown in ¢. 5. 
1304 b 20 sqq., c. 6. 1305 a 37 Sqq., and c. 7. 1307 a 5 sqq. 


19, Odrepov péev Set rodtwv smdpxew tots Tupdvvots, Td pigos. 
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Aristotle here probably has before him Plato, Rep. 567 C, év paxapia 
dpa, elrov eyo, avdykn dédera, ) mpoordrrer avTo jh pera hatrdov trav 
moANSv oikelv, kal bd TovT@Y pLcovpevov, 4 wy Gv»: compare Laws 
691 C sq. and Polyb. 5. 11. 6, rupdvvov pev yap epyov oti 7O KaKas 
rowwivta 76 PdBo Seomdlew dxovoiay, picovpevoy Kal pioodvTa Tovs Umo- 
ratropevovs. Yet in c. 11. 1315b 7 Aristotle seems to imply that 
the tyrant may escape being hated. For the use of dei in a sense 
not far removed from that of dvaykaiéy €orw cp. C. II. 13154 10, 
‘dén, and Xen. Hell. 7. 4. 36, dre 8€ &k macdv trav TéNewy TapdvT@y TeV 
"Apkddav .. . moAdovs det Tovs TvAAaLBavopevors eivat. 

20. ék S€ tod Katappovetabar x.t.X., ‘but it is in consequence of 
tyrants being despised [which they might have avoided] that many 
of the overthrows of tyrannies occur.’ 

21. For onpetov 8€ followed by yap Bonitz (Ind. 146 b 16) com- 
pares 8 (6). 4. 1318 b 17 sq. and other passages. 

Tay pev yop KTnoapéevev «.t.. Cp. Polyb. 6. 1.14 Hultsch, & 
yap Trois mAeloTros Tov avOpwreiwy ~pyav oi péev KTNTAdpevor Tpds THY 
Thpnow, of © €rouwa mapaaBdovres mpos Thy amadevav evdveis ciciv. 

22. kai Svepddagav tas dpxds, ‘kept their thrones also’ (in 
addition to winning them). A rvpavvis is here implied to be an 
apxn (see note on 1310 b 23). 

ot 8é€ wapahaBdvres «.t.4. There are many exceptions to this 
rule—Hiero, Periander, the successors of Clearchus at Heracleia 
on the Euxine, etc. Aristotle is probably thinking of cases in 
which the founder of a tyranny was succeeded by a son brought up 
in luxury, and especially of Dionysius II of Syracuse. It deserves 
notice that his remark does not hold good of the tyrants of 
mediaeval Italy, for they often founded dynasties which lasted long. 

25. moddods karpods trapadiddace tots émiTiBeudvors. Cp. Anti- 
phanes, Inc. Fab. Fragm. 70 (Meineke, Fragm. Com. Gr. 3. 155), 

® ynpas, os dirace tots (nrovol ce 
wéyew apoppas mapadidws tod mpdyparos. 

poproy dé 1 tod pioous kal thy dpyty Set Oévar. Cp. Poet. 
5: 1449 a 33, @dAda rod aicxpod eati rd yedoiov pdpiov, where Bonitz 
(Ind. 473 b 60) explains pépiov as = eds 1. In Rhet. 2. 4. 13824 
1 sqq., where the difference between ¢y@pa (=pioos) and épyn is 
explained, épy7 is said to be one of the things which produce éyépa. 

27. mohhdnus Sé€ kal mpaxtixdtepoy Tod pigous.  Lpaxrinorepov 
takes up mpagewy. Aoyiopds often hampers action (Amphis, @Addedgor, 
Fragm. 1 (Meineke, 3. 316): cp., with Richards, Thuc. 2. 40. 4). 
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28. cuvtoviitepov yap émitidevtar, sc. of dpy:Copevor. 

did 7d ph xphobar Aoyrope 1d wdos. Cp. Thuc. 2. 11. 8: 
Demosth. c, Mid. c. 41: Menand. Inc. Fab. Fragm. 64 (Meineke, 
Fragm. Com. Gr. 4. 252): Aristot. Fragm. 95-97. 1493 b 24-38. 

830. tots Oupots. For the plural cp. (with Bon. Ind. 336 a 35 
sqq.) Rhet. 2. 13. 1390 a 11 and De Part. An. 2. 4. 651 2. 

7] Te TOV NevovotpaTiBv KaTedUOn tuparvis. See note on 1311 a 36. 

32. GAAG paddov 7d pioos. Sepulv. ‘odium tamen magis est 
in causa, and Vict. ‘odium tamen magis efficit quod gerendum 
suscepit,’ but Schlosser (Aristoteles Politik, 2.243), who is followed 
by Schneider, Eaton, Sus., and others, is probably right in supplying 
xpyrat Aoyio pe. 

34. dcas aitias, sc. ris POopas. The oppression of the rich, for 
instance, which is fatal to extreme democracy, and the oppression 
of the poor, which is fatal to extreme oligarchy, will also be fatal 
to tyranny. Aristotle speaks here as if he had described the 
causes of the overthrow of extreme democracy and extreme 
oligarchy separately from those of the overthrow of democracy 
and oligarchy in general, but this he has not done. 

35. Tis dAvyapxias THs dxpdrou kal teheutaias. We often hear 
of 7 redevraia Snpoxpatia, but not elsewhere of 7 reAevrauia ddtyapxia, 
though in 1310 b 4 we have ¢& édtyapyias rhs bordrns. ‘H tedevtaia 
Snpoxparia is not only reAevraia in the sense of ‘ extremeness’ (cp. 
Soph. Electr. 271, tiv tedevraiay vBpw), but also reAevraia rois xpdvoes 
(6 (4). 6. 1292 b 41 sq.); it is doubtful how far this is true of 
) TeAevtaia ddvyapxia (cp. 6 (4). 13. 1297 b 16 sqq:), though perhaps 
the decadarchies of Lysander were narrower, and therefore more 
‘ultimate,’ than even the early oligarchies of knights. 

37. kal yap abtar tuyxdvoucw obcar Siarpetat tupayvides. Cp. 
6 (4). 4. 1292 a 15 sqq. and 6 (4). 6. 1293 a 30 sqq. 

40. éva pev otaciacdvTwy TOv petexdvtwv tis Baowdeias. Oi 
peréxovtes ths BaowWelas are those who share in the advantages and 
power of the kingship. Vict. ‘intelligit fratres ac liberos eorum 
qui regnant, hi namque participes amplae illius fortunae non sine 
causa vocari possunt, degustant enim ipsi quoque plurimum eorum 
bonorum. The quarrels of Arcesilaus II of Cyrene with his 
brothers were one of the causes of the fall of the kingship (Hdt. 4. 
160). The success of the royal house of Pergamum was largely 
due to its freedom from these dissensions (Polyb. 23. 11. 6 sqq.). 
The Duke of Wellington said that Philippe Egalité, Duke of 
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Orleans, ‘was first driven into opposition by the misconduct of 
Marie Antoinette, who had taken a violent dislike to him, and 
encouraged the courtiers to insult him’ (Lord Stanhope’s Conver- 
sations with the Duke of Wellington, p. 64). ‘Queen Isabella of 
Spain’s caprices might have been condoned in 1868 as they had 
been condoned before . . . if there had been no family dissensions 
and parties. Admiral Topete rose to crown the Duc de Montpen- 
sier as much as to punish the lawlessness of the Duke’s sister-in- 
law and her counsellors’ (Zimes, Nov. 6, 1885). In ancient 
Greece these family discords would be all the more likely to arise, 
because the kings often had families by concubines as well as by 
their wives, and sometimes indeed appear to have had more wives 
than one. 

1. Gddov 8€ tpdaov Tupavyixdtepovy Tretpwpevev Sroikerv. Supply 
Tay Baoiéoy with metpopéevev, and probably ry dpyny (rather than 
tiv modev) with dicey (cp. Cc, II. 1313a 35 Sq. and 3. 15. 1286b 
30 sq.). Avoxeiy is similarly used without an expressed object in 
c. 11. 1314)D 6, otro yap av ris Suockov «.t.A. Cp. 1310 b 18 sqq.: 
Plato, Laws 690 D-691.A: Polyb. 6. 4. 8 and 6. 7. 6 sqq.: 
Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 5. 74. This is the cause to which the fall of 
kingship is most usually attributed by ancient writers. It was thus 
that kingship fell in the Lacedaemonian State under Charilaus 
(c. 12. 1316 a 33 sq.), in Achaia (Polyb. 2. 41. 5), at Megara (Paus. 
I. 43.3), and in part at Cyrene under Arcesilaus II (Diod. 8. 30. 1). 
If the story of Tarquinius Superbus’ reign at Rome is to be trusted, 
the same thing happened there. 

3. 08 ylyvovra, 8 gre «.7.4., ‘but kingships do not come into 
existence any longer now, or if they do come into existence, it is 
monarchies or tyrannies rather that do so. This remark appears 
at first sight to be hardly relevant, occurring as it does in the 
midst of an account of the causes of the fall of kingship, but 
the transition is easy from the fall of kingships through tyranny 
to the fact that they no longer arose for want of men deserving 
the willing obedience presupposed by the office. Kai in povapytac 
kai tupavvides probably means ‘or’ (see note on 1262 a 6), unless 
indeed we take it as explaining and limiting povapyéa (see note 
on 1257 b 7). Movapxia is commonly used by Aristotle in a sense 
inclusive of kingship and tyranny, but here the word seems to be 
used in a sense approaching that of tyranny, as in c. 3. 1302b 
17. The kingship of the Archaeanactidae of Panticapaeum arose 
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in the fifth century B.c., but they were Bacveis only in their relation 
to their barbarian subjects ; they ruled the Greek cities which were 
subject to them as dpyovres for life (Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt, 2. 188 sq.). 

4. dv wep ylyvwvro.. ‘’Edvmep non saepe invenitur’ (i.e. in 
Aristotle’s writings), ‘cf. Rhet. 3. 16. 1417 b 13, Metaph. B. 6. 
1003 a 16 (azep), Metaph. Z. 12. 1038 a 13, Phys. 4. 8. 215 a 2 
(dvrep), and Phys. 4. 10. 218 a 4,’ in addition to the passage before 
us (Eucken, De Partic. Usu, p. 65). 

6. woddods 8 etvar tods Spolous «.t.A. Cp. 3. 15. 1286 b 11 
sqq. and Plato, Polit. 301 C. 

7. 75 péyeBos kal 7d dfiwpa tis dpxfs. Cp. Plut. Ages. c. 4, 
7) d&lwpa Ths ékcivay dpyis (i.e. Tv épdpar kal ray yepsvrwv). Com- 
pare also Ariphron, Fragm., ras icodatpovos dvOpwarois BaoiAnidos apyxas. 
As to ris dpxns in reference to kingship, see notes on 1310 b 23 
and 1301 b 18. 

8. dote Bid pev tobto éxdvtes obx Smopevouow. Mev should be 
subjoined to éxdyres rather than to 61a rodro, but ‘péy interdum non 
ei additur vocabulo, in quo vis oppositionis cernitur’ (Bon. Ind. s.v.). 

9. ay 8 BU damdtys apéy tus H Bias x.7.X., ‘but if a man has 
won rule by deceit or force [so that those over whom he rules 
submit to him, though unwillingly],’ etc. It is implied here that 
persons who are induced to submit by deceit submit unwillingly : 
contrast the use of éxdvres in c. 4. 1304b 10-17. For &péy ep. 
Gp£avres in 2. 9.1271 b 4. Diogenes Laertius ascribes a definition 
of tyranny in similar terms to Plato (3. 83, rupavuls 8€ éorw ev 7 
mapakpovabevres i) BiacOevres iad twos dpxovra: Cp. 3.92). Compare 
also Xen. Mem. 3. 9. 10. For the order of the words, #8n Soxet 
rovro eiva. Tupavvis, Cp. 6 (4). 5. 1292b 3, doxet rodr’ etvar paddov 
dpiorokpartxdv, I' Sus. place the words in a different order, #8) 
todro Soxet Tupapvis etvat. 

10. év 8€ tals Kata yévos Bactdetats K.t.A. Al kara yévos Bactreia 
are kingships in which succession to the throne is confined to 
members of a certain family (Diog. Laert. 3. 83); the phrase does 
not necessarily mean that the throne passes always from father to 
eldest son, or even from father to son. Aristotle’s language implies 
that there were kingships not xara yévos, and we know that the 
aesymneteship was not so (3. 14. 1285a 32 sq.), and that the 
absolute kingship might or might not be so (3. 17. 1288 a 15 sqq.). 
But it is not likely that Aristotle is thinking here of either the 
one or the other; he must be thinking of some forms of Greek or 
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barbarian kingship which were not xara yévos, but freely elective 
without any limitation to a particular family. Of these forms we 
hear nothing in the classification of kingships contained in 3. 14, for 
the barbarian kingships described there are hereditary as well as 
elective, but possibly the barbarian kingships referred to in 6 (4). 
10. 1295 & 11 sq. were of this type, or at any rate some of them, 
for they are not said to have been hereditary as well as elective. 

12. kai 76 Sdvapw «.7.A., ‘and the fact of their possessing not the 
power of a tyrant, but only the dignity of a king, and yet being 
guilty of outrages.’ 

Buvapiw ph KEeKTHevous TupayyiKny. Cp. 3. 14. 1285 a 38, Exover 
& adra thy Sivapw maca mapamdynoiay tvpawiow, and Plato, Gorg. 
469 D, & Lande, euoi dvvapis tus Kai tupavvis Gavpacia apre mpooyéyover. 

15. aX 6 TUpavvos, sc. TUpavydes €oTt. Cp: 4 (7). 4. £326a 34 Sq. 

18. As to SfXov see critical note. 

19. ds 3é Kad” xactoyv, Sc. cimetv. 

T@ Tas pev Bacrdelas dyew emi Td petpidtepov. Mev is taken up. 
by ai d€ rupawides, 34. Aristotle’s counsel to tyrannies is, however, 
substantially the same (see 1314@ 34 Sqq.). For dyew emi 76 
petpt@repov cp. Plato, Tim. 48 A, Phaedr. 237 E. Plato had given 
the same advice as to kingship (Laws 690 D-E, 691 D sqq., esp. 
cis TO pérptov paddov ouvésrede). Aristotle probably has the Mace- 
donian kingship in view, for the Molossian and Lacedaemonian 
kings did not need this advice, and there were not many other 
kingships for him to advise. As to the tendencies of the Mace- 
donian kingship even previously to the Oriental triumphs of 
Alexander see vol. i. p. 278 sq. 

21. wacav thy apxiy, ‘the office in its completeness’: see notes 
on 1253 b 33 and 1271 b 34. Aristotle has before him in 19 sqq. 
Plato, Laws 691 D sqq.; perhaps he even remembers the phrase 
used by Plato in 691 D, wacav ri Sivan npavicey adris (i.e. tis 
apxijs). 

adtot te yap «7.4. The kings themselves become less despotic 
in authority and less disposed in character to exalt themselves 
above their subjects, and their subjects envy them less. Here 
Aristotle probably has in his memory Xen. Rep. Lac. c. 15. 8, abrac 
pev ody ai ripal otxor Carre Baorre? dSovrat, oddev rt TOAD bmeppépoveat 
Tav iDiwriKov’ od yap €Bovdnbn odre rois Bacitedor rupavyrkdy ppdynna 
wapagtnoat ovre Tols moAirats POdvoy epmorjoat ris Suvdpews. 


23. Sd yap toito «.1.A. Todro, the limitation of the royal 
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authority (cp. 20 sq.). Among the Chaonians and Thesprotians 
of Epirus, or at any rate among some of them, kingship had dis- 
appeared before the Peloponnesian War (Thuc. 2. 80). We infer 
that the power of the Chaonian and Thesprotian kings had been 
less limited. One indication of the limitation of kingship among the 
Molossians was that kings and people took an oath to each other 
from time to time, the kings engaging to rule in accordance with 
the laws and the people to preserve the kingship (Plut. Pyrrh. c. 5). 

24. % wept Modottods Bactheia is followed in 25 by # Aakedacpoviar, 
just as in 4 (7). 9. 1329 a 18 mepi rovrous is followed in 25 by rovrar. 
See Bon. Ind. 579 b 43.sqq. 

S.énewev does not imply that the Molossian kingship had ceased 
to exist, which was not the fact. For, the aorist where we might 
expect the perfect see Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, § 58, and 
Kiihner, Ausfiihrl. gr. Gramm., ed. 2, § 386. 44 (ed. Gerth, 
§ 386. 13). 

25. kat 4 Aaxedatpovioy «.t.h. Here Aristotle continues to 
follow in the track of Plato, Laws 691 D sqq. (cp. Epist. 8. 354 B, 
where however the institution of the ephorate is ascribed to 
Lycurgus), but, unlike Plato, he does not refer to the senate as 
a check on the kings. Perhaps he did not think it an effective 
check (cp. 2. 9. 1270b 35-1271 a 18). Aristotle approves of the 
ephorate as a check on the kings, but not of the vavapxia (2. 9. 
1271 a 37 $qq.). Plato (Laws 692 A) had ascribed the institution 
of the ephorate to a lawgiver later than Lycurgus, but Aristotle is 
the first to name Theopompus as its author. Herodotus (1. 65), 
Xenophon (Rep. Lac. c. 8. 3) and others (Gilbert, Const. Antiq. 
of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 16, note 1) attribute its 
institution to Lycurgus. ‘Plato (Laws 692 A) and Aristotle in 
the passage before us (cp. Plut. Lycurg. c. 7: Cic. De Rep. 2. 33. 
58 and De Leg. 3. 7. 16: Valerius Maximus, 4. 1. Ext. 8) repre= , 
sent the establishment of the ephorate as a weakening of the 
power of the kings, but this view is obviously an inference from 
the position of the ephors in the State in later times’ (Gilbert, 
ibid., p. 17, note 1). It does not appear in what other ways 
besides the establishment of the ephorate Theopompus moderated 
the power of the kings. With the double Lacedaemonian kingship 
compare the two kings of the Cadusii (Plut. Artox. c. 24, dvrey yap 
dveiv ev rots Kadovoios Pacihéov, éxarépov b€ xwpis orpatomedevovros 
xrA.): it is not clear, however, whether the Cadusii had two royal 
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houses, like the Lacedaemonians, or only two kings. See as to 
Siam Frazer’s Pausanias, 3. 312. Instances of more kings than 
one reigning at the same time are not rare: Waitz (Deutsche 
Verfassungsgeschichte, 1. 283, note 4, and 1. 300 sq.) refers to 
cases of this among the Alamanni, Burgundians, Ostrogoths, 
Thuringians, and Franks. Te is here answered, as Richards 
points out, by «aé introducing a clause little similar to the 
preceding one. 

26. petpidcavtos, sc. Tv Baoweiay. For the transitive use of 
this word cp. Plato, Laws 692 B, épxois perpidoar uxny veav \aBovoav 
dpxny. 

29. éddrrova and 380. petLova. These forms of the acc. sing. 
are less frequently used by Attic writers than the shorter forms. 
Kihner, Ausfihrl. gr. Gramm. (ed. Blass), 1. 427, gives instances 
of their occurrence in Xen. Cyrop. 5. 4. 43 (u«‘ova) and Hiero, 8. 5, 
where xaAdiova . . . dvdpa is followed in the next line by xaddio. 
Cp. also Plato, Tim. 39 A and Gorg. 486 B. 

80. éwep Kal mpds Thy yuvaika x.t.A. The story is told also by 
Plutarch in Lycurg. c. 7 and Ad Princ. Inerudit. c. 1, and by 
Valerius Maximus, 4. 1. Ext. 8. 

81. eimotdcavy, not é¢pwrjncacav, because the remark was rather 
a comment than a question. 

33. od Sf7a, ‘by no means’: cp. Rhet. 3. 18. 1419 a 34 and 
Plato, Gorg. 449 E. 

84, ai 8é tupavvides k.t.4, The two ways of preserving a tyranny 
differ in this :—in the first it is taken for granted that the subjects 
of a tyrant are necessarily hostile to him, and the aim is to make 
them uzadle to conspire against him by making them too poor and 
mean-spirited and too distrustful of each other, and also too busy 
and too well-watched, to do so, whereas in the second the aim is to 
make the subjects of the tyrant zzdzsposed to conspire against him 
by inducing them to regard him as an oixovéyos and émirpomos of the 
State and not a ogerepiorns (1315b 1 sq.). The first, again, is 
demoralizing both to the tyrant and to those over whom he rules, 
not so the second (1314 a 12-14, 1315 b 4-10). The first method 
is said by Aristotle to be that followed by most tyrants, not by all; 
he would not say that Peisistratus or Timotheus of the Pontic 
Heracleia ruled in this way.. The account which he gives of the 
aims of most tyrants is sombre enough, here and there probably 
too sombre (as when he ascribes to the tyrants who were great 
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builders a deliberate purpose to make their subjects poor); he is 
partly led to make it sombre by the wish to place their actual mode 
of rule in the strongest possible contrast to that which he himself 
recommends. But we shall find when we examine the details of 
the picture that he borrows most of them from earlier authorities 
and that he is supported by their testimony. If the Greek race had 
been less opposed to despotic rule than it was, the methods of Greek 
tyrants would have been less black. Xenophon had already said 
that the tyrant cannot rejoice when his subjects are brave soldiers 
or when they become more prosperous and consequently less 
submissive to him (Hiero, 5. 3 sq.), and Plato had said of the rulers 
not only in tyranny but also in oligarchy and democracy, PoBovpevos 
Gpxeav dpxdpevoy ove Kadov ore mAovatov ovre iaxvpdy ovr’ avdpciov obre 
TO mapdmay mohepiKdy Exdv doer yiyverOa moré (Laws 832 C: cp.[Xen.] 
Rep. Ath. 1. 4, 148q.). Aristotle was not the first to seek to lead 
the tyrant into a better path; Xenophon in the Hiero (cc. 9-11) 
and Isocrates in the Ad Nicoclem and the Helena (§ 32 sqq.) had 
already sought to do this; indeed it is possible that the counsel 
given by Aristotle that a tyrant should assimilate his rule as far as 
might be to that of a king had already been given by Dion under 
Plato’s influence to the younger Dionysius (Plut. Dion, c. 10: 
[Plato,] Epist. 3. 315 D sq., 8. 354 A). It is to this method of 
preserving tyranny that the long examination of the causes of 
the fall of monarchy leads up, for if hatred anger and contempt are 
the most frequent causes of its fall, whatever tends to make tyranny 
less hateful irritating and contemptible must tend to preserve it. 
The traditional method of preserving tyranny, on the other hand, 
would in the long run add to its insecurity by intensifying the 
hatred anger and contempt with which it was regarded. It is 
possible that not a little in 13134 34-1314a 12 was written in 
the hope that it might meet Alexander's eye and be useful in 
strengthening his sense of what is truly kingly in conduct at 
a time when some of the characteristics which Aristotle ascribes 
to the tyrant were disclosing themselves in him, but the counsels 
contained in this passage would also be useful to meaner men. 
Pupils of Greek philosophers sometimes became tyrants in after- 
life. Hermias of Atarneus and Clearchus, tyrant of the Pontic 
Heracleia, had been among Plato’s hearers, and Duris of Samos 
the historian, who became tyrant of Samos, was a pupil of Theo- 
phrastus. Nothing is said in 13134 34-1314a 12 of some 
VOL. IV. Ge 
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measures to which, according to c. 10. 1311 a 8-15, tyrants often 
had recourse, such as those of disarming the many (cp. c. 11. 
1315 a 38) and driving them from the central city (see however note 
on 1313 b 4), nor of the emancipation of slaves, of which we hear 
in c. 11. 1315237. If most Greek tyrants sought to preserve their 
tyrannies in the way described in 1313 a 34-1314 4 12, they chose 
rather a round-about way of doing so. According toc. 10. 13114 
18 sqq., plotters against tvrannies belonged to the class of notables. 
If so, would not the banishment of the notables have made the tyrant 
secure? It is noticeable that we hear nothing of the employment 
by tyrants of a police, as distinguished from soldiers and a body- 
guard on the one hand and spies on the other. 

36. ToUTwy $€ K.1.A. Tovtayv=rav mapadedopévav tupavuixdv (cp. 
1313 b 10, 1314a 12 sq.). Tyranny is described in what follows 
by an enumeration of 7a rvpavyexd, just as democracy is described 
in 8 (6). 2. 1317b 17 sqq. by an enumeration of 7a Snporid. 
Tov KopivOtov is added, as in Rhet. 1. 15. 1375 b 31, to distinguish 
this Periander from the tyrant of Ambracia (c. 10. 1311 a 39 sq.). 
It is not, however, added in 3. 13. 1284a 26, 28, or in 7 (5). Io. 
1311a 20, or (for obvious reasons) in 7 (5). 12. 1315b 25, 28. 
Karaorjoa, ‘instituted’: cp. Plato, Rep. 410 B, of xa@iordvres povotkR 
kal yupvaotixy madeve. We know that Aristotle regarded Periander 
as the author of the advice to cut down those who overtop the rest 
(3. 13. 1284a 26sqq.: 7 (5). 10.1311 a 20 sqq.). He also probably 
takes him to have sought to make his subjects busy and poor 
(1313 b 22: Nic. Damasc. Fragm. 59 in Miller, Fragm. Hist. Gr. 
3-393), and to have been frequently at war (see note on 1313 b 28). 

87. Todd Sé kat rapa Tis Nepodv dpxiis €ore toaita AaBetv. So 
for instance the cutting down of those who overtop the rest (3. 13. 
1284 a 41sqq.), the encouragement of courtiership, and the employ- 
ment of spies (see below on these points). The way in which the 
Persian kings ruled their subjects is well sketched in Plato, Laws 
697C sqq. For éor AaBeiv cp. 13144 32. 

39. €orr S€ Td Te médar hexPevra x.7.A., ‘and the things to which 
I refer are both the measures mentioned by me some time ago for 
the preservation,’ etc. Ta mada Aexévra refers according to Sus. 
to c, 10.1311 a 15-22. For this use of these words cp. 1314b 
36, 2. 4.1262 b 29, and 3. 11. 1282a 15. Te, which MS P!, but 
not I, omit, is apparently taken up by kal pyre cvociria éav 
KT. 41. 
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&s otéy te, ‘as much as is possible.’ Cp. Plato, Rep. 387 C and 
Stallbaum’s note, and also [Plut.] De Fato zz. 

40. 15 tods Grepéxovtas Koovew Kat tods hpovnpatiag dvatpeiv. 
Kodovew does not necessarily imply dvapeiv, though the advice 
ascribed to Periander is thus interpreted in c. ro. 1311 a 208qq. 
To make away with men of high spirit would not be enough unless 
whatever tends to produce high spirit were also discountenanced 
(41 sqq.). For the non-repetition of ré before the infinitives in 
1313 a 40-b 6 see note on 12634 15. 

tods ppovnpatias. See Liddell and Scott for other passages in 
which this rare word is used by Greek writers. 

Al. Kat pte cvocitia éav pyre érarptav. The term cvocira here 
probably includes not only public meals but also private entertain- 
ments. Dionysius the Elder is said to have wished to stop his 
subjects’ convivial dinner-parties (Plut. Reg. et Imp. Apophth. 
Dionys. Sen. 7.175 F). The tyrants were commonly experienced 
soldiers, and they seem to have borrowed this feature of their rule 
from the precautions which were adopted in besieged cities: cp. Aen. 
Poliorc. 10. 4, tas re éopras kata méduv ayew, ovAdAbyous re idiovs pnSapod 


BATE Nuepas pyre vurros yiyveo at, rods dé avaykatous i} €v mpuravei@ i) ev Gro 
ghavepd rémo’ pndé OvecOa parr idia dvev rdv apxdvrar’ pndé Seumveiv 
Kara ovooiriay ad)’ év rais avray oikiats Exdorous, Ew ydpovu Kal meptdeirvov, 
kal Tadta mpoarayyetdavras Tois apxovow. As to the hostility of tyrants 
to hetaeriae see Isocr. Nicocl. § 54, ératpelas py rroveiobe nde cvvddovs 
dvev tis uns yvopns’ al yap rovadrar cvordoets ev wey Tals GAdats moderelas 
mreoverrovow, év b€ Tais povapxias Kwduvevovow, where the speaker is 
a tyrant, and Dio Cass. 52. 36.2. The hetaeriae referred to in the 
passage before us would be combinations of the wealthy and power- 
ful, but even combinations of traders and artisans were discouraged ‘ 
under the Roman Empire and by Emperors as excellent as Trajan 
(Merivale, Romans under the Empire, cc. 63, 65, vol. 8. 61 sq., 146). 
1. pyre madeiav. As to the effect of education, and especially 1313 b. 
philosophical and gymnastic education, in inspiring high spirit see 
Plato, Phaedr. 269 E sqq. and Symp. 182 B sq., where it is implied 
that pirocodia and Piioyupracria develope dpovnpara peydda in the 
ruled, unwelcome to tyrants, and Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 7. 9: also 
Plut. Pericl. c. 4, 6 dé mAciora Tepixdet cvyyevopevos kal pdduora mepibels 
dbyxov atr@ Kal ppovnpa Snpaywylas éuBpOéotepoy, ddwos Te peTewpicas 
kai ouveEdpas rd aiopa rod HOous, ’Avaaydpas fv 6 KAaCopénos «.7.d, 
Musical education had a similar effect (Plut. Inst. Lac. § 14). 
Gg. 
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Dionysius the Elder had kept his son the younger Dionysius 
uneducated because of this (Plut. Dion, c. g sq.). Contrast 
Hipparchus as described in the Hipparchus, 228 C, raira & emote 
Bovdrdpevos madevew Tovs modiras x.7.A. It will be noticed that madeta 
is tacitly distinguished from cxoda‘, which are mentioned separately 
in 3. Tyrants objected to wadeia because it produced high spirit 
and mutual confidence, to cyoAai because they tended to make the 
citizens well acquainted with each other. 

GNAG mévra uddttew k.7.A. SvdAdrrew, ‘to keep an eye upon,’ 
as inc. 8. 1308a 31 sqq. Among the things referred to would be 
close friendship between individuals (see Plato, Symp. 182 B-C and 
Athen. Deipn. 602 a—d). 

3. kal pyre cxohds k.t.A. The word oxodq appears to be here 
used of a gathering (cp. a@AXovs cvdddyous oxoAaaTLKOUS) for the 
intellectual employment of leisure, probably under a head, and 
especially a gathering for the study of philosophy or rhetoric (Plut. 
De Exil. c. 14: Dec. Orat. Vitae, 6, Aeschines, 840 E). The earliest 
use of the word in this sense appears to be that in Alexis, ’OAvur. 
Fragm. (Meineke, Fragm. Com. Gr. 3. 455), radr’ ob oxod MAdrevos ; 
The word dcarpy8y was used in the law of Sophocles the Sunian 
which in B.c. 316 enacted py eSeivae pndevri trav coduoray dvarpiBnv 
catackevdcacba: (Pollux, 9. 42). The @doe atirAdoyor cxodacrikoi 
would include gatherings in gymnasia and palaestrae (Plato, Laws 
935 B), to both of which tyrants were occasionally hostile (Dion. 
Hal. Ant. Rom. 7. 9: Athen. Deipn. 602 d), and in leschae, as to 
which see Liddell and Scott s.v. We read in Plut. Arat. c. 3 
that Abantidas, tyrant of Sicyon in the days of Aratus, attended 
some gatherings in the agora for philosophical discussion, with the 
result that the opportunity was seized to assassinate him. vAdoyor 
cxodaorixot stand in tacit contrast to otAAoyo modirixoi (Rhet. ad 
Alex. 38. 14454 39 sq.: Plato, Gorg. 452 E), and probably also 
to other gatherings for business purposes. With gatherings of 
a purely business character tyrants would be the less disposed to 
interfere as they liked their subjects to be busy and unable to plot. 
Some tyrants appear to have sought to limit festivals (see next 
note). Charles II tried to close the coffee-houses in 1675 (Boase, 
Oxford, p. 163), but no doubt only with the object of checking 
inconvenient discussion, not with the object which Aristotle ascribes 
here to the tyrant. When tyrants did not forbid ovdddoyo, they 
often sent spies to them to report what was said (13 sqq.). 
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4. kat mévta tovety x.t.4. Under this head the measure of 
driving people from the central city to which tyrants occasionally 
resorted may possibly be included (c. 10. 1311 a 13 sq.). So in 
Cephallenia a tyrant, the son of Promnesus, éopras mAéov duoiv ovk 
erérperev ovd év moder Siaitacbat mA€ov Huépas Séxa TOD pnvds ({ Heraclid. 
Pont.] De Rebuspubl. § 32: Miiller, Fragm. Hist. Gr. 2. 222). 

6. Kai 7d Tods émtdypodvtas k.7.d., ‘and the plan that those staying 
in the city shall be always visible and shall hang about the palace- 
gates.’ Vict. takes rots émdSnpodvras to mean ‘ peregrini externique 
homines qui urbem visunt’: Lamb. translates ‘cives qui non 
absunt peregre, and so Coray. But perhaps the words refer to all 
staying in the city, whether citizens or strangers (Welldon, ‘the 
residents in the city’), Greek tyrants seem to have expected all 
persons staying in the city to ‘ hang about their palace-gates,’ mainly 
in order that they might be visible and their doings known, but the 
original author of the corresponding Persian custom, Cyrus, if Xen. 
Cyrop. 8. 1. 6-8, 16-20 may be trusted, enforced this only on 
subjects of his own of high rank, and his object was to have them at 
hand for any service which he might require of them. It is in 
a similar form that the custom survives to the present day in Chitral. 
‘Once during the year every leading man in the country is expected 
to come to Chitral to pay his respects to the Mehtar, and to remain 
in attendance on him for a couple of months or so. He has to 
attend the daily durbars and help the Mehtar with advice about the 
affairs of the State... . In this manner there is a constant ebb and 
flow from the provinces to the capital; the provincial people get to 
know what is going on at head-quarters, and the Mehtar becomes 
acquainted with those he rules’ (Capt. Younghusband on Chitral, 
Times, March 26, 1895). There is much to be said for the custom 
in this form; it evidently does something in a rude way to make 
up for the absence of a representative Parliament. Xenophon, in 
fact (Cyrop. ibid.), approved the Persian custom, and not without 
reason, whatever we may think of his approval (see below on 11) 
of another Persian custom for which there is less to be said, that of 
encouraging the king’s subjects to act as spies on each other. 
Philip of Macedon had drawn the sons of the Macedonian nobles 
to court and made pages of them (Abel, Makedonien vor Konig 
Philipp, p. 133), and there was some wisdom in that measure also. 
But customs of this kind may easily be carried too far. Louis XIV 
in France ‘turned the governing aristocratic class into courtiers’ 
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(Seeley, Introduction to Political Science, p. 262). The Duke of 
Wellington said of the grandees of Spain (Lord Stanhope, Con- 
versations with the Duke of Wellington, p. 1), ‘ They are all at 
Madrid: none of them according to the ancient system could leave 
the Court without a special permission from the king,’ and again 
(ibid. p. 56), ‘They are so abased as to consider leaving the Court 
under any circumstances the greatest misfortune ... It has been 
the constant policy of the government during many reigns to keep 
them in dependence,’ and (p. 188: see also p. 79), ‘Long habit 
has made them neither more nor less than domestics of the Palace; 
the Royal Household is everything to them.’ Aristotle probably 
has before him Isocr. Paneg. § 151, ras d€ suyds dia tas povapyias 
Tamewas ‘Kat mepidceis Exovtes, eLeraCsuevor mpos avrois Tois Bacweiots Kai 
mpokadwSovpevor Kal mavta Tpdrov pixpoy ppoveiy peheta@vres, Ovntov pev 
avdpa rpooxuvoivtes kal Saipova mpoocayopevovtes, Tov b€ Oe@v pGddoy 7 TOY 
dvOporwv ddtywpovvres. For duarpiBew mept Oébpas cp. Theopomp. ap. 
Athen. Deipn. 252 b, dkovwv pev rodro moety Kai tov Hepoay rods mepi 
tas Ovpas SiatpiBovras, oidpevos dé dia tHs Oepareias tavTys xXpnpatieioOa 
paddrov mapa tov Baowdews: Diod. 14. 26. 7, Tusoapépyns Sé rovs pev 
atpatnyovs eis ry oKnny exddecer, of S€ Aoxayol mpds Tais Ovpais diérpiBov : 
and Diod. 14. 25.1. See also Dio Chrys. Or. 8. 284 R. 

7. oltw yap dv Hota NavOdvorey ti ampdtrousr. Cp. Plato, 
Theaet. 174 B, r@ yap dvre tov rowdrov 6 pey mAnolov Kai 6 yetrov 
heAnGev, od pdvoy 6 Tt mparret, GAN’ dAlyou kal ei avOpamds eatw 7H 7 GAXO 
Op<eupa. 

9. kat Tada «.T.A., ‘and the other Persian and barbarian customs 
of a similar kind.” Among these Aristotle perhaps refers to the 
mpooxuymots Or adoration of the Persian king: cp. Rhet. 1.5. 1361a 
36, 7a BapBapixd, oiov rpookvynces kat ékotdoers, and Isocr. Paneg. 
§ 151 (quoted on 6), together with Plut. Alex. c. 54. 

Il. kat 7d ph NavOdvew weipacat x.7.A. Just as the residents in 
the city are to be visible (6 sqq.), so the sayings and doings of the 
tyrant’s subjects are to be made known to him. Isocrates advises 
Nicocles, tyrant of Salamis in Cyprus, deuwds pév aivov TO pndev oe 
AavOavery tov yryvouevav (Ad Nicocl. § 23). This custom came from 
Persia (Xen. Cyrop. 8. 2, 10-12, where Xenophon approves it). We 
read of Midas, king of the Phrygians, in Conon ap. Phot. Biblioth. 
Cod. 186 (p. 130 b 40 Bekker), Midas 8€ wodAods éxov dayyéAXovras 
ait ta doa éhéyerd Te Kal émpdrreto trois imnxdors, Kal dua ToUTO ev TO 
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averBovhevrm thv Baoiciav exwy kal eis yppas éMOav, paxpa dra exeuw 
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e€éx$n, and of Caracalla in Xiphilinus’ Epitome of Dio Cass. Hist. 
Rom. 77. 17, mdvra yap 84 of mavrayddev kal 7d Bpaytrara dunyyéAnero" 
kat Sid Tovre Kal tovs oTpatimras Tobs MrakovaTourrds Te Kai Svomrevovras 
atta mpocéragev ind pndevos mAnv bp’ Eavtod Kodater Gar, 

12. otov wept Zupaxovoas x.t.A. Cp. Plut. De Curios. c. 16, 
kairo. Tovs ye Tupdvvous, ois avdykn mdvTa ywookew, émaxbeardrovs Tove 
TO TOV heyouevav STwv kal TpoTaywyéwy yévos’ wTakoveTas pev odv mpOTos 
€oxev 6 véos Aapeios dmurta@v éavt@ Kai mavras ipopdpevos kai dedoikds, 
tovs d€ mpocaywyéas of Avovicr trois Svpakovoiots KarépEav «.7.r., and 
Plut. Dion, c. 28, both of which passages speak of these spies as 
men, not women. Hence Sepulveda (p. 181 sq.) would read oi 
mpocaywyidat kadovpevor, and Sus. of moraywyidae Kadovpevor, but Grote’ 
(Hist. of Greece, Part 2.c. 83, vol. 11. 69) has already pointed out 
that women may very possibly have been employed on this service 
as wellas men. I may refer to Polyaen, Strateg. 5. 2. 13 : com- 
pare also the account given by Megasthenes (ap. Strab. p. 707) 
of the Indian caste of spies (€popor), who cuvepyods émovodvro tas 
éraipas. 

13. kal tods @takovoTas k.t.A. Il? Sus. add ods after draxovords, 
but probably wrongly : compare for the structure of the sentence, 
in which oiov is followed by kai, c. 6. 1306 a I sqq. (aomep followed 
by kai) and c. 10.1312 a 1-6 (éomep and kai), and also 3. 13.1284 a 
38—b 3 (oiov followed by 6¢), 7 (5). 10. 1311 a 36—b 1 (otoy and 
dé), and 5 (8). 5. 1340b 4 sq. (oiov and dé). Pindar gives many 
counsels to Hiero in his Second Pythian Ode (73 sqq. Bergk) against 
encouraging secret delation. The tyrants of Cyprus employed 
spies called Gergini (Clearch. Sol. Fragm. 25: Miiller, Fragm. Hist. 
Gr. 2. 311). 

14. cuvoucia kai adddoyos. The word ovrovcia tends to be used 
rather of friendly gatherings for social intercourse than of gatherings 
of a more formal and public kind (cp. 5 (8). 5. 1339b 22 and 
Plato, Rep. 573 A), whereas the word oddAoyos, though it is used of 
convivial gatherings (e.g. in Plato, Laws 671 A) and generally 
of otAdoyor cxoAaTiKoi (see note on 3), and of gatherings for worship 
and sacrifice (Plato, Laches 187 E and Laws 935 B), is used fully 
as much of public as of private gatherings (Phaedr. 261 A), and 
frequently of public meetings for debate and of deliberative and 
judicial assemblies. The presence of spies at convivial parties of 
friends, where ‘in vino veritas’ prevailed, would be especially 


intolerable. 
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16. kat 7d SiaBdddrew GAAHAos K.7.A. For the construction 
duaBdArew twa Twi see Plato, Phaedo, 67 E, et yap diaBeBrnvra pev 
mavrayn TG oopate (with Stallbaum’s note), and Plut. De Adulatore 
et Amico, c. 9, 8 8) kai Avovucia Aiwva Kai Sdpiov Pidinm@ kai Kreopevn 
Tirodepaip di€Bare kat dr@decev. 

18. tdv Shpov tots yvwpipors. We read of Panaetius at Leontini 
in Polyaen. Strateg. 5. 47, Uavairos Acovrivey Meyapedot rodenovvtay 
mept yas Spay mokepapyv mpOrov pev Tos mévntas Kal meCovs Tols evndpors 
kal inmedoe cuvéxpovoev k.r.A. Cp. also Hdt. 1. 59, tovrey 84 dv rav 
€bvéwy Td pevArrixoy karexdpevdr te kal Suearracpéevov éemvvOdvero 6 Kpoigos 
ind Tlewourtpdtrov tod ‘“Immoxpareos, tovrov tov xpdvov tupavvevovtos 
’AOnvaiwv. 

toUs mAoucious éautots. It is not easy to set the émerkeis at 
variance among themselves (1314a 19 sqq-); hence Aristotle 
speaks only of the rich. 

kal Td mévntas trovety k.t.A. This is suggested by Plato, Rep. 
567 A, ovkody (sc. modeuous xuvet 6 tUpavvos) Kat iva xphpata elapépovres 
mévntes yryvouevor mpos TH Kab nuepay dvaykdfwvra civar Kal Hrrov ad’TG 
émBovdevwor; Translate, ‘and making the ruled poor is characteristic 
of the tyrant, in order that not only may no guard be kept on foot 
(by the citizens), but that they may also be too busy to conspire 
against their master, being absorbed in their daily needs.” In 
18-29 the tyrant is described as keeping his subjects busy by 
making them too poor to live without working hard, and by engaging 
them in constant wars. As to pyre... «ai compare what is said 
of odre.. . kai in the critical note on 1261 b 7. Odre . . . Kai 
occurs also in Plut. Tib. Gracch. c. 21 zmz¢. It appears to be used 
in a somewhat similar way to ovre ... re, as to which see notes on 
35 and 1272 b 19. Myre gvdaky tpépyrae has been interpreted in 
more ways than one. See the notes of Sepulveda, Vict., and Giph. 
The interpretation given above seems to me the most natural one. 
That a citizen-force sometimes subsisted side by side with the 
tyrant’s mercenaries we see from Diod. 11. 67. 5, where we read of 
Thrasybulus of Syracuse, xaOddov dé, pucdv Kai pucotpevos tnd Tov 
adixoupevav, picboddpav mdrjbos e&evodsynaev, avtitaypa KaracKevdtov 
tais modttkais Suvduerwv. There would of course be an end of this 
force when the citizens were deprived of their arms, but the tyrant 
might be glad to make them too poor to keep it up, and so to save 
himself the trouble of disarming them. Another interpretation of 
pyre pvdaky rpépyrat is ‘in order that no guard may have to be kept 
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on foot by the tyrant,’ but, as Vict. points out, it would hardly be 
safe for him to dispense with a guard, however poor his subjects 
might be. Vict., followed by Giph. Bekk.? and others, would read 
4 ve for pyre, but Thurot remarks (Etudes sur Aristote, p. 86), ‘un 
tyran n’ appauvrit pas ses sujets four entretenir une garde, mais ez 
entretenant une garde,’ and indeed impoverishing the ruled seems 
a strange way of securing the maintenance of the tyrant’s body- 
guard, for the poorer they became, the less able they would be to 
contribute the revenue needed for its support. A design to keep 
the citizens busily employed is ascribed to the tyrant Aristodemus 
of Cumae in Plut. De Mul. Virt. c. 26 (referred to by Diimmler, 
Rhein. Mus. 42. 186), éruxe 8é kar’ éexeivo Karpov tappov dywv Kikho 
wept THY X@pav 6 Apiorddnpos, oT dvayKaiov Epyor ore xpnoysov, GAhos 
d€ rpiBeww kal amokvatew mévors Kal aoyoAlats Tovs moAtras Bouvddpevos’ Hv 
yap mpooretaypévoy éExdoT@ pétpav Twady apiOpor expéepew ths yns. The 
device of preventing plots by keeping men busy was another of 
those which the experience of tyrants as military leaders would be 
likely to suggest to them: see note on 1313 a 41 and cp. Polyaen. 
Strateg. 3. 9. 35 and Justin, 20.1.1. ‘ While the embankment’ 
protecting Mandalay from the floods of the Irrawaddy ‘was being 
constructed, Mindone Min,’ a recent king of Burmah, ‘ complacently 
remarked toan European gentleman resident in Mandalay, “When 
my troops come back to the palace after a hard day’s work, they 
are too tired to think of conspiring against me’’’ ( Z7mes, Sept. 21. 
1886). Slaves were also kept in order in this way (4 (7). 15. 
1334 a 20 sq., where see note). 

21. mapdderypa Sé todtou K.t.A. Tovrov=rod mévnras roteiy rods 
dpxopévous «.r.A. The pyramid-building Kings of Egypt had been 
represented in a similar light by Herodotus (2. 124 sqq.), who 
dwells on the forced labour which they exacted from their subjects. 
Aristotle seems rather to have in view the fiscal exactions of the 
pyramid-builders as well as of the Cypselidae, Peisistratidae, and 
Polycrates. 

22. 7a dvabhpata tov Kupeddav. As to. the offerings of the 
Cypselidae at Delphi and Olympia see Busolt, Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 1. 
641, and Sus.?, Note 1720. The chief of them was a colossal golden 
statue of Zeus in the Heraeum of Olympia, as to which see Plato, 
Phaedrus, 236 B, and Suidas, Kuedcdav dvadnpa, where we find the 
following fragment of Theophrastus (Fragm. 128 Wimmer), which 
shows in all probability that Theophrastus was acquainted with the 
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passage before us, kat yap Ocdppacros ev 7H epi Karpov PB’ ever ovTas. 
grepo. 8 cis dvdpwdéorepa xaradanavavtes, otov orpateias é&dyovres Kai 
mrodeuous eravaipoupevor, Kabdrrep kat Avovdawos 6 Tupavvos’ ékeivos yap ov 
pdvov wero Seiv Ta TOY GAAwv Katavadioxelv, GAG Kal Ta abTOd mpos TO fH 
imdpxew épdd.ov rois émiBovrevovow" eoixacr dé kai ai mupapibes ev Aiyinto 
kal 6 tev Kuwedudav Kodocads kal mdvra Ta ToLadTa THY aiTHY Kal Tapa- 
mAnoiay Zxew Sudvorav. The passage from Didymus which precedes this 
fragment in Suidas’ article may also be based on Theophrastus, 
Aidupos O€ xaracxevdcar Tov Kodogodv not Llepiavdpov imep tov tis 
tpupis kat rod Opdcovs emirxeiv rods KopuvGiovs. 

23. kal tod “OdupTiou H oiKoddunors bwd tov Nevovotparidav. 
In place of ’OAvpmiov we should probably read (with Sus.) ’OAvp- 
muiov (see Liddell and Scott s.v.). The form rod ’Odvpriov, how- 
ever, is found in the MSS. even of Plato (Phaedr. 227 B). In 
those of Diodorus and Strabo it is of frequent occurrence (see 
Diod. 13. 6. 4,82. 1: 16. 83.2: 20. 29.3: 23.18.25 and Strabo, 
pp. 396 and 404). The building of the temple of the Olympian 
Zeus at Athens, which remained unfinished till the time of Hadrian, 
is here attributed to the Peisistratidae, but Peisistratus is commonly 
said to have begun it (Busolt, Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 2. 342), and per- 
haps he is included under the term Peisistratidae, just as Cypselus 
is included among the Cypselidae in c. 12. 1315 b 22 sqq. See as 
to the temple Frazer, Pausanias, 2. 78 sqq. One of the motives 
of Peisistratus in building it may have been a wish to outshine his 
old foe Megara, for there was an Olympieum at Megara (Paus. 1. 
40. 4). For the absence of a second 7 before imé rév Metovorparidav 
see note on 1334 b 12. 

24. kal tay wept Edpov Epya Moduxpdreva. Schneider appears 
from his note on this passage (Politica, 2. 350), if I understand it 
aright, to take rév as masc. and to supply rupdvver with it (cp. ra» 
Teovorpariday and rév Kuyedidav in the preceding lines), and if we 
interpret the passage thus, we might account for the absence of the 
article in ¢pya loAvkpdrea as we account for its absence in 3. 14. 
1285 b 12, tod oxymtpov émavdracis (see note). But it is more likely 
that the interpreters generally are right in supplying Zpyey with rav 
and taking rév mepi Zdpov épywy as a partitive genitive. The meaning 
of the words will then be ‘and among the works at Samos those of 
Polycrates.’ If, however, we take the passage thus, it seems 
necessary either to read (with Coray) rav mepi Sdpov épywv r& MoAv- 
xpareva, or else (with Sauppe and Sus.) to change rév into rd and to 
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tread ra mepl Sdyov épya Lohvxpdrea. Herodotus (3. 60) describes 
three great works at Samos, but does not say that any of them were 
built by Polycrates. ‘One of Polycrates’ works was probably the 
palace which Caligula at one time designed to restore (Suet. Calig. 
eo 29), 

25. kat  elopopd tay teddy x«.t.A. Dionysius the Elder’s taxes 
appear to have been, at all events for a time, at the rate of twenty 
per cent. not on his subjects’ income, but on their property. 
According to the comic poet Alexis (vAaia, Fragm. ap. Athen. 
Deipn. 226 a Meineke) the fishmongers went even further, 

RapBavovtes Baoidxovs 
hépovs. B. Hédpovs povov; odxt Sexarevovor yap 
Tas ovgias év Tais moAeou Kabnpevot, 
ddas 8 auipodvra Kab’ éxdotny ipépar. 
The period at which Dionysius’ taxes were so heavy probably fell 
within the first ten years of his tyranny, several of which were 
_ years of war with Carthage, when the land and sea forces kept on 
foot by him were very large (Diod. 2. 5. 6), but it is clear from 
1314 b 14 sqq. that in Aristotle’s view Dionysius’ revenue was not 
levied simply for the defence of the State. Compare the story told 
of Cypselus in Oecon. 2. 1346 a 32 sqq. 

28. €or. S€ kal modeuorroids 6 TUpayvos K.t.A. This is suggested 
by Plato, Rep. 566 E, mparov pév modéyous tuvds del kuvei, tv’ ev xpeia 
Hryeuovos 6 Ojpos 7, and the passage from Rep. 567 A quoted above 
on 18. We read of Periander in Nic. Damasc. Fragm. 59 (Miiller, 
Fragm. Hist. Gr. 3. 393), ¢orparevero S€ cuvexds kal jv modepexds. 
But both Plato and Aristotle probably have Dionysius the Elder 
especially in view (cp. Theophr. Fragm. 128, quoted on 22, and 
Diod. 14. 7. 1, 68. 1, 75. 3). The true king is not piromddepos (see 
Biicheler in Rhein. Mus. 42. 198). For érws dy (‘in order that 
forsooth’) cp. tva 64, Plato, Rep. 420 E, 610 C, Xen. Hell. 4. 1. 26. 
It should be noticed that tyrannies ran some special risks in time 
of war: thus the subjects of Dionysius the Elder rejoiced at his 
proposal of a war with Carthage, for they looked forward to regain- 
ing their arms and hoped that when they had done so, some oppor- 
tunity would offer of regaining their freedom (Diod. 14. 45. 5). 

29. kai 4 pév Baotdeia «.t.A. Here and in what follows down 
to 1314 a 12 the tyrant is shown commonly to distrust all who in 
his view are likely to plot against him, and especially those who 
are likely to plot successfully, to love flatterers and bad men, to 
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hate and to regard as subverters of his rule persons whose free 
bearing leaves him with a sense of diminished greatness, and to 
choose as his daily companions those on whose complaisance he 
thinks he can count. Thus he distrusts those whom a good ruler 
would trust, friends and good men, and his favour is for slaves 
rather than freemen, women rather than men, aliens rather than 
citizens. The saying that kingship is saved by friends is one of 
those which are placed in the mouth of the dying Cyrus by 
Xenophon (Cyrop. 8. 7. 13, which is imitated by Sallust in De Bell. 
Iugurth. ro. 4). The distrust of tyrants for their friends is dwelt 
on first by Aeschylus, Prom. Vinct. 224, 
éveott yap mos TovTo TH Tupavyids 
voonpa tois Pidowse py memobevat, 

and after him by Euripides (Fragm. 608 Nauck: 605, ed. 2), 
Xenophon (Hiero, 3. 7 sqq.: cp. 1. 38), and Isocrates (Hel. § 33, De 
Pace, § 112). No one distrusted his friends more than Dionysius the 
Elder (Diod. 15. 7. 3). He distrusted even his own son Dionysius 
(see note on 1313 b 1). We read of him in Plut. Dion, c. 9, éreye 
dé Tovs hidous huddrrecGa vosv- Exovtas cidas kai. Bovopévovs paddov 
Tupavyelv 7) TUpavveta Oat. 

81. ds Boudopevey pev mdvtwv, Suvapevwv Sé€ pddtota TovTwv. 
‘Ultro intelligitur émridec@a (confer 2. 10. 1272 b 16), et futile est 
quorundam codicum additamentum atréy xadedeiv’ (Vahlen on 
Poet. 14. 1453 b 17). For the thought cp. c. 10. 1312 a 6 sqq. 
and Rhet. 2. 5. 1382 a 32, rowadra 6 (i.e. poBepa) éxOpu re kai dpy7 
dvvapéver rrocety re Spov yap Ste Botdovra, dare eyyvs eiot rod mroveiv. 

32. kal Ta wepl thy SypoKxparioy k.t.d. Cp. 8 (6). 4. 1319 b 27 
sqq., where much the same thing is said, except that we do not 
hear of yvvatxoxparia there, but only of dvapyia yuvarxéy, and that the 
further trait of dvapyia maida is added, the tyrant being also alleged 
to favour ‘living as one likes.’ epi ras oixias is added to distinguish 
this kind of yuvackoxparia from yuvatkoxparia in the administration of 
the State, as to which see 2. 9. 269 b 31 sq. AS to Sovdey dvecis 
in an extreme democracy cp. [Xen.] Rep. Ath. 1. 10 sqq., Plato, 
Rep. 563 B, and Demosth. Phil. 3. 3. Aristotle’s statement is borne 
out by the account given of the state of things at Rome under 
Domitian in Plin. Paneg. c. 42 (referred to by Roscher, Politik, 
p- 594), where Pliny addressing Trajan says, reddita est amicis fides, 
liberis pietas, obsequium servis: verentur et parent et dominos 
habent. Non enim iam servi nostri principis amici, sed nos sumus, 
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nec pater patriae alienis se mancipiis cariorem quam civibus suis 
credit. Omnes accusatore domestico liberasti unoque salutis 
publicae signo illud, ut sic dixerim, servile bellum sustulisti. One 
of the cries vociferously shouted by the senate after the assassina- 
tion of Commodus was ‘servis serviimus’ (Ael. Lamprid., Com- 
modus Antoninus, c. rg. 5). The freedman Milichus informed 
Nero of Piso’s conspiracy against him (Tac. Ann. 13. 58). For 
cat... de used as here cp. Categ. 13. 14 b 33. 

34. éfayyéANwou ‘seems to be used here in the special sense 
which comes out most in the é&dyyehos of tragedy’ (Richards). 
See Liddell and Scott s. vv. eEayyéAdew, eayyeNos. 

35. oUre ydp «.t.X., ‘for slaves and women not only do not plot 
against tyrants, but must also feel goodwill both to tyrannies and to 
democracies, if they prosper under them.’ For otre—re see note on 
1272 b 1g. Aristotle must be thinking of women unconnected 
with tyrants, for the murder of Alexander of Pherae was planned 
by his wife (Xen. Hell. 6. 4. 35), and according to Xen. Hiero, 3. 8 
the same thing had happened to many other tyrants. The stories 
of Eryxo and Xenocrite are to be read in Plut. De Mul. Virt. 
cc. 25-26. 

38. Kat yap 6 Sfpos «.7.A. Cp. 6 (4). 4. 12924 11, 15 Sq. 

89. 86 Kat 6 Kédag «.7.A., ‘the flatterer also,’ as well as slaves 
and women. Cp. 6 (4). 4. 1292 a 20 sqq. 

1. kat yap 81a todto movnpddidoy  Tupavvis. This charge 
against tyranny is of early date: cp. Hdt. 3. 80, xaipec d€ (6 tupavvos) 
Toigt Kakiorowot Tov doroy, and Eurip. Ion, 566 Bothe (626 Dindorf), 

TUpaVvos av, 

@ Tovs movnpovs Hdovy idovs exeuy, 
As to Dionysius the Elder see Theopomp. Fragm. 146 (Miiller, 
Fragm. Hist. Gr. 1. 303). We read in Plin. Paneg. c. 45, where 
Trajan is addressed, et priores quidem principes, excepto patre tuo, 
praeterea uno aut altero, et nimis dixi, vitiis potius civium quam 
virtutibus laetabantur. XpyorodiAia is an element in e«ddatpovia 
(Rhet. 1. 5. 1360 b 18 sqq.). Cp. also Died. 12. 12. 4, where we 
read of Charondas, 6 vopodérns amnydpevoe tH THY Trovnpaey piria Te Kal 
cumbcia xpnoacOa Kai Sixas éroinoe kakopidias, and Eth. Nic. 9. 3. 
1165 b 15, ovre de Pidnréov (pednroy ro Stahr, Bywater) Tovnpoyv ove 
dei’ puromdynpov yap ov xpi) etvat, oS dporoicba pavr@' «cipnra 8 dre 
7) Gpowov TH Spoim pirov. Ad rodro, i.e, because tyrants love 
flatterers, 
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2. xodaxeudpevor yap Xaipouew. So Isocrates (Epist. 1. 4) says 
to Dionysius the Elder, cairo: ruvés 75n pe TOv cot mAnotacdyTwy exho- 
Bev erexetpnoay éyovtes ws OD Tos pev KoakevovTas Tivgs, Tov dé 
oupBovrevdvray katappovets. 

3. iXodow ot émerkets 4 0d KohaKevoucw. “H here=‘aut certe.’ 
For the use of # in this sense see Bon. Ind. 313 a 26 sqq. Friendship 
excludes flattery, for the flatterer is defined as pawédpevos pidos (Rhet. 
I. 11. 1371 a 23 sq.). Aristotle perhaps corrects himself by adding 
4 od KoNakevovow because Plato had said in Rep. 568 A, of & ézcetkeis 
puodvat re (rov topavvor) Kat pevyovor. 

4. Kal Xphowpsor ot movnpol eis ta tovnpd. The tyrant likes bad 
men not only for the pleasure their flatteries give him, but also 
because they are useful to him. Leucon, king of Bosporus, once 
said, daéxrewa dv aé vi) Tovs Oeovs, ei put) Tovnpa@v avdpev 7 Tupavris edetro 
(Athen. Deipn. 257 d). Compare also the quotation in Plut. De 
Aud. Poet. c. 4 sub fin. and De Vitios. Pud. c. 13, wort rov ovnpdv 
ovx dypnotov Sr)hov & movnpia. 

5. Hho ydp 6 Fdos, domep 7 Tapowsia, “HA@ 6 dos, SC. exkpovera. 
Aristotle’s use of the proverb is not the usual one. It was com- 
monly used of the driving out of a thing by a thing of the same 
kind (cp. xaxév xax iaoOa), not of the execution of evil deeds by 
appropriate agents. See Leutsch and Schneidewin, Paroem. Gr. 1. 
253, 363 and 2. 116. 

kat 7d pydevt xaipew cepv@ pnd edevepw tupavyikdy. Mndert is 
of course masc. Aristotle remembers the lines in the ‘ Dionysius’ 
of the comic poet Eubulus, 

GAN gore Trois ceuvois pev aiOadéortepos x.7.d. 
(Meineke, Fragm. Com. Gr. 3. 217). He possibly has in view the 
experience of Plato at the courts of Dionysius I and IT (Diod. 15. 
7.1: Plut. Dion, c. 20), or that of the tragic poet Antiphon at the 
court of the former ([Plut.] Dec. Orat. Vitae, 1, Antiphon, 833 B: 
Phot. Biblioth. p. 486 a 35 sqq. Bekker), or that of Diodotus at the 
court of some tyrant in Asia, narrated by Isocrates in Epist. 4. § 7. 

8. dpatpettar thy Smepoxhy Kal 73 SeomoreKdy Tis TUpavvidos. 
The flatterer, on the contrary, dcapuddrret rv tmepoxny TO KodaKevo- 
pév@ (Plut. De Adulatore et Amico, c. 10). 

10. kat 1d xpfo8a «7.4. Cp. Xen. Hiero, 6. 5, @re dé Eévors pev 
HGdAov 7) modiras morevew, BapBdpors dé wGAdov # “EAAnow, where the 
tyrant is referred to. Svvnpepevrai are friends and favourites of the 
tyrant, cvoorros are not necessarily so. Cp. Eth. Nic. 8. 7. 1158 a 
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8, piror & ob mavu ciot did 7d pat) Turnpepeverv pndé xalpew ddAndors, & 1) 
padwor eivar Soxet pureed. See also Liddell and Scott s.v. cupBioris. 

11. ds Tods pév Todeplous Tos 8 odk dytimotoupevous, ‘in the 
view that citizens are hostile, whereas aliens do not act in opposi- 
tion to him.’ Cp. Xen. Hiero, 6. 14 and Isocr. De Pace, § 112. 
The absolute use of dytiroeicba is rare. For the omission of 
évras compare the omission of odo in 19 and of dv in c. Io. 1312 a 
37 after ixavdy. 

12. taira kat t& tovaita «.t.A. For the asyndeton see note on 
1286 a 30. 

18. odSév 8 éddetrrer poxOnptas, ‘ but they’ (i. e. radra kal ra rovaira) 
‘leave out nothing of badness’ (so Vict. Lamb. Stahr and others: 
Welldon, however, following Sus., ‘nor js there any villany from 
which he’—i.e. the tyrant—‘ shrinks’). Cp. Plato, Rep. 571 D, 
avoias ovdev eAdeimer: ‘Tim. 20 C, édreiyroper mpobvuias ovdév (with 
Stallbaum’s note): Demosth. De Fals. Leg. c. 178, moAde kai Seva 
eipyacpevov . , . ovdev €AXedourdra poxOnpias. In Plato, Symp. 210A 
we have mpodupias ovdév drodeiyrw (see Stallbaum’s note). The line 
of conduct which Aristotle recommends to the tyrant has on the 
contrary nothing demoralizing in it (1315 b 8 sqq.). 

16. pixpda dpovetv. In 29 and 1313b 8sq. we have pexpdy, not 
puxpa. Cp. peydda 6 dpovet in Aristoph. Acharn. 988, and tmépoyxa 
povodvres in Phot. Biblioth. 120 a 29 sq. Bekker. 

17. Seutépou S€ Tod Siamotety GAAHAOLs. Cp. 13134 408qq., b 
16 sqq. 3 

18. mplv  motevowst ties Eoutois. See note on 1336b 21 and 
cp. 6 (4). 4. 1291 a 20 sqq., and see Bon. Ind. s.v. mpiv and 
Eucken, De Partic. Usu, p. 6. 

21. 81d 16 motos Kal éauTots Kal Tots GNows etvar. Cp. 3. 13. 
1283a 32 sq., Theogn. 69-72, and [Xen.] Rep. Ath. 1. 5. 

22. xatayopevew followed by a gen. is rare. See Liddell and 
Scott. 

23. tpitov 8 dSuvapia tdv mpaypdtwv, sc. cxonds eorw. Bonitz 
(Ind. 10b 5) explains rév mpaypdravy as=rod mpdrrey ra modetird. - 
"Advvapia Téy mpaypndrwy appears to mean ‘ powerlessness for political 
action,’ not, I think, ‘a general incapacity for affairs’ (Welldon). 
A lack of material strength seems to be especially referred to. 
Cp. for the expression Top. 6. 6. 145b 1, Umvos éoriy advvapia 
aicénoews, and De Gen. An. 4. 6. 774b 35, dua ryy ddvvapuiay tov 
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24. émyerpet tots dduvdros. Cp. Xen. Mem. 2. 3. 5, 7 dv mus 
emlxetpoin Tots dduvdrots 5 

Bote ovsé tupavvida Katadvew pi Suvdpews Srapxodons. Dio 
Chrysostom seems to have this before him in Or. 1. 64 R, od yap 
Suvardv modes re eEaupetv Kai tupdvvovs avOp@rovs Katahvew Kai Tact 
Tavrayov mpootatrrew xwpis Suvapeas. 

25. eis ods pév obv Spous—29. ppovGow is bracketed as an inter- 
polation by Schn. Cor. and Bekk.’, but Vahlen (Beitr. zu Aristot. 
Poet. 4. 424), whom Sus. follows, remarks as to this passage, 
‘hierin ich mich nicht entschliessen kann eine Interpolation zu 
erkennen oder eine aus der Nachlassigkeit des Lehrvortrags 
entstandene Wiederholung.’ The question is not free from doubt, 
especially as a somewhat similar difficulty arises as to the recapitu- 
lation in 3. 5. 1278 a 40 sqq. (see note on 1278a 34). “Opovs 
here = oxomovs, as in 5 (8). 7. 1342 b 33 (cp. 1342 b 17 sq.). 

7a Bourypata tov tupdvvwv. Cp. 8 (6). 1. 1317 a 39, veri dé ta 
a&i@pata (SC. tav Snwoxpariav) Kal Ta HOn Kai dv epievrar héyouev. 

80. 8v of (not xaé’ év, as in 1313 a 35), Cp. 4 (7). II. 13314 15, 
80 Sv rpdreav mAeovertnoovow, Demosth. in Lept. c. 100, and Menand. 
Inc. Fab. Fragm. 11 (Meineke, Fragm. Com. Gr. 4. 234), 

TAWY &v te Tov TavtT@y advvaToy jv apa 

evpetv S¢ 08 tpdmov tis ov AvTNCETAL. 
In c. 6. 1305 a 37 Sq. we have, still more remarkably, da dvo0 rpdrous 
Tovs Pavepwrdrous. 

31. 6 8 étepos k.t.4. For the phrase see note on 1297 b 18. 

84. odtw Tis Tupayvidos cwrypia Trovety adthy Bacthikwrépay. Loveiv, 
not rd morety: See notes on 1330b 10, 1331b 28, and 1289a 3. 
Plato may perhaps have given this advice to Dionysius II through 
Dion (see note on 1313 a 34). 

36. thy Suvapw, ‘his power’: cp. c. 10. 1313a 12, dvvayw 
TupapyeKny. 

38. dowep indbeow, ‘as a fundamental postulate’ (cp. 2. 2. 
1261 a 16 and 8 (6). 2. 1317 a 40). 

39. 1a 8€ Soxeiv, sc. woueiv. For instance, the tyrant is to seem 
to care for the public weal. 

40. mp&tov pev tod doxetv dpovtife tav Kowav k.t.A. The tyrant 
will thus seem to resemble a king (c. 10. 1311 a 2 s8qq.: 3. 7. 
1279 a 33 8qq.). 

1. prjte Samavavra (cis) Swpeds Toratras k.1.A. Myre—re, ‘not only 
not—but also’ (see notes on 1313 b 35 and 1272b 19). - For the 
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addition of eis see critical note. For rocatras éf’ als see note on 
1266 b 36. For ra mdn6n xaderaivovew, where a neut. pl. substantive 
is followed by a plural verb, see Bon. Ind. 490 a 44 sqq. 

2. Stav dm abrav pév k.7.A. TAiocxpos goes with AayBdvaow (Bon. 
Ind. s.v. yAicxpos). Cp. Isocr. De Pace, § g1, rots 3& rupdvvors &Oos 
kabéornke Tois Tay GAAwv mévos Kal Kakois abrois nSovis mapackevdtew, 
and ’A@. lod. c. 16. 1. 18 sqq. There may be a reminiscence here 
of some lines of Archilochus (Fragm. 142 Bergk®, ap. Ael. Var. 
Hist. 4. 14), wodAdes ra kar 6Boddv pera modGv mévav cuvaybévra 
xpnpara, Kata Tov ’ApxiAoyxor, eis mépyns yuvatkds evrepov Karappéovow. 
The conjunction in the passage before us of the three unpopular 
classes, éraipat €évor and reyvira, is significant. Hiero I of Syracuse 
was famed for his bounty (Ael. Var. Hist. 9. 1), and especially 
for his bounty to aliens (Pindar, Pyth. 3. 71 Bergk, éetvous 8¢ 
@avpactés marnp). Among the aliens favoured by tyrants would 
often be found poets and philosophers (Plato, Rep. 568 C: Athen. 
Deipn. 656d). The rexvirae would bé of very various types ; 
there would be not only practitioners of the fine arts but also 
cooks, physicians (Polycrates outbade Athens for the services of 
Democedes, Hdt. 3. 131), actors, dancers, makers of the remark- 
able dresses which tyrants loved to wear (Polyb. 6. 7. 7), and the 
whole tribe of craftsmen required for the outfit of a luxurious court. 
In addition to these there would be the rexvirac employed in the 
equipment of the tyrant’s army and fleet; thus we hear of Dionysius 
the Elder offering Swpeas peyadas trois xatackevdcaow dma (Diod. 74. 
41. 4). Dionysius was no doubt munificent also to those who 
made the dies for his splendid coins, ‘ the finest of all the Syracusan 
coins both in gold and in silver’ (Head, Hist. Num. p. 154). 
Teyvirat are distinguished from aliens in the passage before us, but 
that many of them would be aliens we see from 3. 5. 1278 a 6 sqq. 
The rule of tyrants probably did much to add to the numbers of 
the metoeci in Greek States. The more luxurious they were, the 
more they would need the services of rexvira, and therefore of 
metoeci and other aliens. 

5. Step 75n TmeToijKact twes tav tupdvvwv. Gelon (Diod. 11. 
26. 5: Polyaen. Strateg. 1. 27. 1), and Micythus of Rhegium (Diod. 
11.66). We read of Caligula in Sueton. Calig. c. 16, rationes imperii 
ab Augusto proponi solitas sed a Tiberio intermissas publicavit. 
Compare what Pliny tells us of Trajan in Paneg. c. 20, where he 
adds, adsuescat imperator cum imperio calculum ponere: sic exeat, 
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sic redeat, tamquam rationem redditurus; edicat quid absumpserit. 
Ita fiet ut non absumat quod pudeat dicere. As to the use of the 
perfect with #5n see note on 1303 a 27. 

6. odtw yap dv tis SiovKdv x... For the use of dioeiv here 
without an expressed object see note on 13134 I. 

7. oixovdpos ad’ od tUpavves, ‘a steward of the State and not 
a tyrant’: cp. 38, as énizporov dvra kal pi tipavvoy, and 1315) 1, 
oikovdpov kat Baowuxdy. A steward had to render an account, 
whereas a tyrant claimed to be dvumevOvvos (6 (4). 10. 1295 20). 
Olxovouix} dpxn is for the advantage of the ruled (3. 6. 1278 b 37 sqq.). 

od Set S€ goPetoOar x.t.4. Giph. (p. 717) points out the 
similarity of the advice given by Maecenas to Augustus in Dio 
Cass. 52. 34. 10. 

9. d\AA Tots y ExtomiLouc. Tupdvvots dd Tis olkelas K.T.A. 
For dada . . ye See note on 1311 b 15. "Exromifew is not often used 
in this sense. Kal ovpdépe, ‘is expedient also’ as well as right. 
Todro, i.e. the course just recommended, that of rendering an account 
of receipts and expenditure. It is implied that the adoption of this 
course would preclude the accumulation of a treasure. The first 
thing a tyrant usually did was to amass a great treasure by con- 
fiscation and heavy taxation (Lucian, Cataplus, c. 8: Diod. 14. 95. 
5: Isocr. Epist. 7. 1). Aristotle’s view was perhaps inherited by 
him from Dionysius the Elder (see the fragment of Theophrastus 
quoted above on 1313 b 22). 

ll. émitvBetvto, See critical note. 

12. eiot Sé poBepdrepor k.T.A. DoBeparepar tdy woAurGy, ‘more to be 
dreaded than the citizens.’ For the fear which tyrants felt of those 
who guarded them and their treasure cp. Xen. Hiero, 1. 12 and 
6. 4,11: Isocr. De Pace, § 112, Hel. § 34: Polyaen. Strateg. 5. 
2.4: Plut. De Mul. Virt. c. 15 emt. Cp, also Hdt. 3. 61 mii. 
Dionysius the Elder often left his brother Leptines in charge of 
Syracuse, and Dionysius the Younger trusted Philistus in the same 
way (Dio Chrys, Or. 73: 2. 389 R). 

14. émeita tds eiodopds x.7.d., ‘next the tyrant should evidently 
collect, etc. For daivec6a with the participle see Bon. Ind, 808 b 
40 sqq. aiveoOa recurs in 18, 23, 33, 39, 1315 a 21, br (in this 
last passage with the infin.). The tyrant must not only do the 
things recommended but be seen to do them (cp. 22)Sq.)ancaR 
collecting revenue only to the extent made necessary by the needs 
of the State he imitates the king (1315b 1 sqq.). Peisistratus is 
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made to represent himself as thus acting in a letter to Solon 
ascribed to him in Diog. Laert. 1. 53, dmdyet 38 Zxaoros "AOqvatev Tov 
abrov KAnpou Sexdtny, ovk epol, adda brdbev €orar avadovy els te Ovoias 
Snporedets Kal et TL GAAO TOY Kowa Kal jy 6 mMdAELOS HUGS KaTAAGBy. 

16. Sdws te x.7.0., ‘and broadly,’ i.e. not merely in respect of 
eisphorae and liturgies, but in his whole dealings with the revenue. 
Cp. 1315 b 2, py oerepiotny adX énirporov, So we read in Diod. 
8. 30. 1 of the kings of Cyrene after Battus I, rods d€ dorepov det 
tupavuixatepov Suvacrevovras eEdioroijcacba pev tas Snpooias wpooddovs, 
Sdcywpnoa S€ tis mpds Td Oeiov edoeBeias, Cp. Suidas s. v. Bactreia 
(quoted by Kaerst, Studien zur Entwickelung und theoretischen 
Begrtindung der Monarchie im Altertum, p. 60), ére 4 Baoweia krijpa 
TOV KOWaY, GAN ov Ta Snudova THs Buowdeias Krjpara, 81d Tas €& dvayKns 
kat pe@? UBpews elompakes Somep tvpavvcxds dkodacias puceiv Bei, ras dé 
atv Adye Kai HirarOporia ray ciapopdy amairnoers Somep KySepoviay ripav. 
A treasurer of public funds demands no more than the require- 
ments of the State oblige him to demand and makes his demands 
in a considerate way. 

18. kat daiveoBar pi xaderdv Gdda cepvdv. Tyrants were often 
xaveroi: Arcesilaus II of Cyrene was called 6 xadends (Plut. De 
Mul. Virt. c. 25 zn7¢.). As to Dionysius the Elder we read in Plut, 
Non posse suaviter vivi secundum Epicurum, c. 6, dAn’ e px} peifor, 
ovk @arrdy ye TO Kakov Hv *AOnvaiors 7 Aaxdpous, Kat Svpaxovaiors 1) Avove- 
ciov xarendrns, ijrep abrois ekeivois* tapdtrovtes yap éerapdrrovto, Kat 
metoecOar Kakas Tmpoceddxayv ek Tod mpoadrkely Kal AvpaiverOat Tos mpvEV- 
ruyxdvovras. It is implied in Isocr. Epist. 7. 2 that Clearchus, the 
founder of the tyranny at the Pontic Heracleia, was dvckodos Kai 
xarerés. As to Alexander of Pherae see Xen. Hell. 6. 4. 35: 
Pelopidas, we read in Plut. Pelop. c. 26, émeiparo rév ’Ad<Eavdpor 
mouelv ek TUpdvYoU Tpaoy apxovra Tos Oegoadois Kai vdpmov. Compare 
also [Heraclid. Pont.] De Rebuspubl. c. 32, év KepadAnvia Hpopyn- 
gov vids éxpdrnoe Kal yaderos jv, and what Thucydides says of the 
xarendrns of the Lacedaemonian Pausanias, when he was suspected 
of aiming at tyranny (Thuc. 1. 130. 2). Seyvdrns, on the other hand, 
is characteristic of a king (Plut. Demetr. c. 2, Baowdcx) cepvdrns : 
De aud. poet. c. 8. 26 EF, cepvdrepos kat Bacidikerepos). Isocrates had 
already given similar advice to Nicocles, tyrant of Salamis (Ad 
Nicocl. § 34). 

19. ér 8€ rovodtoy x.7.A. Some tyrants sought to inspire fear 
in those who came in contact with them, for instance Clearchus of 
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Heracleia on the Euxine, of whom we read in Memnon (ap. Phot. 
Biblioth. Cod. 224. p. 222 b 19 Bekk.), e€adddrrew d€ kai robs xir@vas 
éni rd poBepdv te Kal dBpdrepov. Thucydides (6. 55. 3) speaks of 76 
Eivnbes Trois moXiras poBepdv of Hippias. Kings, on the other hand, 
are aldoio (Plato, Rep. 390 E: cp. Dio Chrys. Or. 1. 51 R, rods de 
mpootdyras (SC. TH Baudet) Kal dpavras odk exmdrnkis ode pdBos, add’ 
aidas Umeios, TOAD Kpeitrov Kalicxupdrepov PdBov). Pindar had praised 
Xenocrates, brother of Theron tyrant of Agrigentum, because he 
was aidoios dorois dpireiv (Isthm. 2. 37): compare a saying of 
Pittacus (ap. Stob. Floril. 48. 47), éeros 8 6 Uerraxés (én evdarpoviay 
dpxovros vopitew), ei rods Unnxdovs 6 dpxov mapackevacere PoBeicGat 1) 
avrdéy, GAN’ bmep adrod, and one of Cheilon (ibid.), doraros 8 6 Xeidov 
eirre, kddduorov elvac Baorhéa Tov pn pdvov Tod hoBepov civar dpovrigovra. 
Cp. also Plut. Apophth. Lac. Polydor. 4. 231 F. Isocrates had 
said much the same thing as is here said by Aristotle (De Antid. 
§ 122: Ad Nicocl. § 23: Evag.§ 45), and a dictum of Epicurus 
ran (Usener, Epicurea, Fragm. 537), otk gotw dpoBov civar oBepor 
gawdpevov, For the contrast of aidés and des cp. Probl. 11. 53. 
905 a5 sqq., Plato, Euthyphro 12 B-C and Laws 886 A (with 
Stallbaum’s note): see also Pol. 4 (7). 12. 1331 a 41, where 
genuine aides is connected with 6 ray édevdépar PdBos. 

21. dvra edkatappdyytov, ‘if he is contemptible.’ 

kav pi) tv GAXov dpetOv émupéAeray tovjtar. Isocrates had 
said to Nicocles, tyrant of Salamis in Cyprus (Ad Nicocl. § 11), &» 
évOvpotpevoy xpn mpovéxety Tov vodv, Oras Scovmep Tais Tiysais TOY GAAov 
mpoexets, TOToUTOY Kal Tais dperais avtay S.0lceLs, 

22. GAA THs TodeptKys (Sc. dperys). As to modepexijs see critical 
note. For the connexion of military and tyrannical tendencies see 
Plato, Soph. 222 C and Laws 831 E sq. Isocrates had already 
advised Nicocles, moAcpixds pév ob rats emoripas Kai tais mapackevais 
(Ad Nicocl. § 24), and we read of the good tyrant Timotheus 
of Heracleia on the Euxine, od pry adda yap Kai mpds Tas modepiKas 
tev mpagewv avdpeiws épépero (Memnon ap. Phot. Biblioth. Cod. 224. 
p. 223 b 19 Bekk.). 

23. ér S€ x«.7.d., ‘and further not only should he himself mani- 
festly avoid outraging any of the ruled, whether boy or girl, but also 
the men connected with him.’ For pi gaiverbar iBpitovra see note 
on 1261 a 9 Sqq., ov daiverar cupBaivor. Dionysius the Elder 
sharply reproved his son Dionysius for seducing the wife of a free- 
man (Plut. Reg. et Imp. Apophth, Dionys. Sen. 3.175 Dsq.). We 
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read of Cato the Censor in Plut. Marc. Cato, c. 10, od pdvov 8 atrév, 
ada Kal Tods mepl abrov epvdarte Kabapods mavrds Ajuuaros: cp. (with 
Giph.) Cic. Epist. ad Quint. Fratrem, 1. 1. 3. 10. Cp. also Tac. 
Agric. c. 19, a se suisque orsus primum domum suam coercuit, 
quod plerisque haud minus arduum est quam provinciam regere. 

26. ds Kal 81d yuvarkdv UBpers k.t.A. Giph. refers to Dio Cass. 
60. 8. 4, Tatra peév ody aitod Te Tov KAavdiov epya jv Kai bd dmdvrev 
emnvetro’ empaxén S€ Kat GAN Grra réte, ovx Spoidrpoma, ind Te TaY 
efehevOepwv avrov kal bd ths yuvarkds Ovadepias Mecoadivns. Contrast 
the account given in Plin. Paneg. c. 83 sq. of the bearing of Trajan’s 
wife and sister. 

28. mepi te Tas dmokatcets Tas cwpatiKds K.t.A. Pittacus had 
advised Periander of Corinth px) peOvoxerOat pndé kopater, iv’, en, 7} 
yraoGns oios dv ruyxavers, GAN’ odx oios mpoomory (Athen. Deipn. 427 e). 
Aristotle probably remembers the habits and fate of the younger 
Dionysius, of whom it was recorded in the Svpaxoolwy Modreia 
ascribed to his pen, that he was sometimes drunk for ninety days 
together (Athen. Deipn. 435 e: Plut. Dion, c. 7). According to 
[Plato,] Epist. 3. 315 B he addressed the Delphic Apollo thus, 

xaipe kal nddpevov Biorov Sutcwle rupavvov, 

Nicocles, tyrant of Salamis in Cyprus, is also probably referred to, 
for we read of his competition in luxury with Strato, king of Tyre, in 
Theopomp. Fragm. 126 (Miiller, Fragm. Hist. Gr. 1. 299), where 
Theopompus says of both in words which recall the passage before 
us, eomovdaoy d€ Soxeiy eddaipoves etvar kat pakapioroi, ‘The phrase 
evdaipov kai paxdpios indicates the height of felicity: it is used of the 
gods (4 (7). 1. 1323 b 24: Eth. Nic. ro. 8. 1178 bg) and of 
tyrants (Plato, Rep. 344 Bsq.). Cp. also Plato, Rep. 354 A, Laws 
418 Betc. Warnings against drinking continued for many days 
together would not be thrown away on Alexander (Aelian, Var. 
Hist. 3. 23). ‘Diocletian flattered himself that an ostentation of 
splendour and luxury would subdue the imagination of the multi- 
tude’ (Gibbon, Decline and Fall, c. 13: vol. ii. p. 166, ed. 1812). 
For rotvavtiov moseiv i) viv (‘as it 18’) reves TOv Tupdyyey movodow Cp. 
(with Vahlen, Beitrage zu Aristot. Poet. 4. 422 sq.) Anal. Post. 1. 
17. 80 b 35, Anmréa yap evavrios } ws €xovow al mpordces: cp. also 
Pol. 8 (6). 5. 1320 a 29 sqq. 

32. Saupdowow. So I, except a correction in P* which is of 
no authority: Oavyd¢oow Bekk.? Sus. ‘MS. evidence apart, Oavyd- 
(wow seems much more natural than davpdowor, for Aristotle would 
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naturally speak of a lasting state of admiration, but the aorist may 
be used here of the entrance upon a state, like é@aponoa, i.e. “ that 
they may conceive, be struck with, admiration ”’ (Richards). 

33. petpidtew Tots tovodtos. Peisistratus perpiws é€xpyro ais 
jSovais (Theopomp. Fragm. 147: Miiller, Fragm. Hist. Gr. 1. 303), 
and we read of Jason, tyrant of Pherae, in Xen. Hell. 6. 1. 16, kat 
piv éykparéotardés y early &v éyw oda tay mepi rd capa Hdovar’ date 
ovde Sia TadTa acyodiay exer TO py mpatrew aet TO Sedpevor. 

86. todvaytioy te mountéoy K.T.A, takes Up Todvavtioy moe, 28. 

tav mdédat dexOévtwy refers to 1313 b 18-25. See note on 
1313 a2 39. A tyrant builds and adorns a city in order to make 
his subjects poor, an émirporos with a view to their well-being. 

838. éru 8é€ Ta mpds Ttods Beods x.t.A. In honouring the gods 
and men of merit the tyrant imitates the king: cp. Dio Chrys. Or. 
1. 49 R, where Dio Chrysostom says of the king, perhaps with the 
passage before us in his memory, éore 59 mparov pév Gedy emipedys Kat 
TO Saipdvioy mpotiav ... peta S€ rods Geovs avOparav emipedetrat, Timor 
bev Kat dyara@y Tovs dyabovs, knddpevos S€ mavtay. Some tyrants had 
been wanting in reverence for the gods, for instance the tyrants of 
Cyrene after Battus I (Diod. 8. 30. 1), and Dionysius the Elder 
(Diod. 14. 67. 4 and 69. 2: [Aristot.] Oecon. 2. 1353 b 20 sqq,, 
1349 b 33 sqq.: yet Dionysius built some temples, Diod. 15. 13. 5, 
and sent offerings to Delphi and Olympia, Diod. 16. 57). Cypselus 
(Busolt, Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 1. 641) and Peisistratus (ibid. 2. 343 sqq.) 
followed a very different policy. Alexander of Pherae paid special 
reverence to the Dionysus of Pagasae (Head, Hist. Num. p. 261). 
Maecenas in Dio Cass. 52. 36. 1 gives Augustus the same advice as 
Aristotle gives the tyrant here. According to Machiavelli (Prince, 
c. 18) ‘a prince should take the greatest care to look and to speak 
as if he were the incarnation of pity, good faith, humanity, integrity, 
and religion.’ 

39. itrdév te yap x.7.A. Cp. Xen. Cyrop. 8. 1. 25, mpds d€ rovros 
ehoyifero @s ei mdvres of Kowaves OcomeBeis elev, Arrov dv advrovs eOédew 
mept Te GAAnovs avdoidy re wroveiv Kat wept éavrdy, and Trag. Gr. Fragm. 
Adesp. 494 Nauck, ed. 2, 


vd ‘ a A ‘ > f 
ovocis Tapavon@v mpos Oeovs EXeyyvos. 


1. tov dpxovta, We expect rods dpxovras, but variations in number 
of this kind are not rare in Aristotle’s writings: see Vahlen on Poet. 
4.1448 b 7. 
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2. Kat émBouhevouow Arrov k.t.. Cp. Hom. Il. 17. 98 sq., Aesch. 
Sept. c. Theb. 596, dewas ds Geovs oéBe, and Pindar, Fragm. 209, 
tcov pev Ocdv avdpa te pidrov (ded) 
bmorpéaoat, 
Cp. also Plut. Timol. c. 16 sud fin., Diod. 14. 69. 2, and Lucian, Dial. 
Mort. 14. 1, where Alexander says to his father in defence of his 
claim to be the son of Ammon, oddcis éri dvbioraro oiduevor 6e6 
paxecOa, Sore pGov éxpdrovy airév. Dionysius the Elder was pro- 
bably plotted against all the more because of his acts of sacrilege 
and impiety. 

4. tous te dyafods mept te yryvopevous k.T.A., i.e. Skilled in the 
arts of peace or war, in oratory or in philosophy (cp. Xen. Cyneg. 
I. 14, eyévovro kal réxvas kal Adyous Kai rohéuaus ayaboi), The honours 
referred to would consist in social precedence, a place at the tyrant’s 
table, rich dresses, etc. (Xen. Cyrop. 8. 2. 2 sqq.: 8.3.3: 8.6.11). 
We read of the Persian king in Xen. Oecon. 4. 15, pact d€ rues, pn 
6 Swxpdrns .. Kat drav Sapa id Bacrrevs, mpatov pev eicxadeiv rovs 
ToACU@ ayabovs yeyovdras . . . SevTepov S€ rods KaTacKevd(ortas Tas xHpas 
apiota kai évepyovs mootvras K.r.A. Cp. also Hdt. 3. 154 and 7. 135, 
and Xen. Cyrop. 8. 4.5. It was thought kingly to honour men of 
merit (Dio Chrys. Or. 1. 49 R, quoted above on 1314 b 38): 
tyrants were often jealous of such men and ungrateful to them ; 
thus we read in Plut. De trang. an. c. 12, Atovicotos 6 mpecBurepos ovk 
hydra péyoros dy rév rére tupdvvwv, GAN’ bre Srokévov rod wowrod py 
Bédriov Se, pnde mepiay ev tH SiadéyerGac WAdreovos, dpyodeis Kat 
mapoévvbeis, roy pev eis rds Aatoptas avéBare (evéBade ?), rov & amédoro 
méuwas eis Atywav. Memnon (ap. Phot. Biblioth. Cod. 224. p. 222 b 
21 sq. Bekk.) calls Clearchus, tyrant of Heracleia on the Euxine, 
mpos Tos evepyéras aydpiorov (cp. Aesch. Prom. Vinct. 221 sqq.), and 
Pindar (Pyth. 3. 71 Bergk) is careful to speak of Hiero as od 
PpOovewy ayabois (cp. Isocr. Evag. § 43, tovs xpnorovs tyyay, and Plato, 
Laws 694 B). Peisistratus paid great honour to Solon (Plut. 
Solon, c. 31). Philip of Macedon, on the other hand, is described 
by Demosthenes (Ol. 2. 18) as jealous of his most efficient officers. 
Maecenas in Dio Cass. 52. 34. 9 gives Augustus similar advice to 
that given to tyrants here, and we read of Augustus in Suet. Aug. 
c. 38, nec parcior in bellica virtute honoranda super triginta duci- 
bus iustos triumphos et aliquanto pluribus triumphalia ornamenta 
decernenda curavit. Pliny (Paneg. c. 44) perhaps has the passage 
before us in his memory when he says of Trajan, eadem quippe sub 
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principe virtutibus praemia quae in libertate, nec bene factis tantum 
ex conscientia merces. 

6. Kal Tas pév Toradras Tysds K.7.A., ‘honours of the kind just 
mentioned,’ i.e. honours paid to men of merit. This advice, as Giph. 
points out, is borrowed from Xen. Hiero, 9. 3, ¢y@ odv pypi avdpi 
dpxovre ro ev tov dvdykns Seduevov Gros mpooraxréoy elvar Koddlew, 
7d € ta Goda drodi8dva d° aitrod mouréov. Maecenas in Dio Cass. 
52. 31. 4 gives similar advice to Augustus, and Machiavelli (Prince, 
c. 19) recommends princes to leave odious functions (‘cose di 
carico’) to others and to reserve acts of grace (‘quelle di grazie’) 
for themselves. 

7. BV étépwv, dpxdvtwv Kal Suxacrypiwv, ‘by the agency of others, 
magistrates and lawcourts. For the epexegesis of érépwy by 
dpxévtay kai Sixaotnpiov cp. 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 35, waduora pev mavras, 
exkAnoiay Sixaotnpia dapxas, and Athen. Deipn. 21 f, dd modav de 
mrelovs (kunoes épew), euBatnpiovs kai xopeutixas. Sus. following 
Oncken brackets dpydévrav kai dixacrnpiov, but Welldon rightly 
abstains from following him in this. Cp. 8 (6). 8. 1322a 8 sqq., 
where the distribution of ungracious functions between magistrates 
and dicasteries is recommended. 

8. kowh 8€ dudaxh mdons povapxias «tA. Cp. c. 10. 13124 8 
sqq. and c. 8. 1308b 10 sqq. Aristotle probably thinks that 
Astyages and Amadocus would have been wiser if they had not 
heaped greatness on one person. Philip of Macedon made both 
Parmenio and Antipater great, and Alexander exalted no one of 
his generals above the rest. 

10. édv 8 dpaxt.A. Cp.c. 10. 1312417 Sqq. It may be safe 
to make a Burghley great but not an Essex. 

For pi to... . ye see critical note on 1308b 15. 

12. Kav rijs BSuvdpeds K.7.A. Cp.c. 8.1308b 15 sq. Aristotle 
is perhaps thinking of the sudden removal of Dion from power by 
Dionysius II. Contrast the way in which the emperor Alexander 
Severus dealt with Epagathus, the principal leader in the mutiny of 
the praetorian guards which ended in the murder of Ulpian. 
Epagathus ‘was removed from Rome by the honourable employ- 
ment of prefect of Egypt; from that high rank he was gently 
degraded to the government of Crete; and when at length his 
popularity among the guards was effaced by time and absence, 
Alexander ventured to inflict the tardy but deserved punishment 
of his crimes’ (Gibbon, Decline and Fall, c. 6). The story of 
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Carmagnola illustrates Aristotle’s counsel. Carmagnola had been 
made great by Filippo Maria Visconti, duke of Milan, but his 
greatness at length aroused the duke’s jealousy. The duke 
removed him from the government of Genoa with the result that 
Carmagnola entered the service of Venice (H. F. Brown, Venice, 
p. 284). Wallenstein, suddenly dismissed by the emperor Ferdi- 
nand II, intrigued with Gustavus Adolphus (Gardiner, Thirty 
Years’ War, p. 141). Napoleon’s dismissal of Talleyrand from 
the office of High Chamberlain and the insults by which it was 
accompanied had ultimately important consequences, though they 
were long delayed (Chancellor Pasquier’s Memoirs, Eng. Trans., 
vol. i. pp. 380-383). 

13. The fem. form &@péos is rare. 

14. mdéons UBpews. Under the head of dSpes fall, in addition 
to the two kinds here specified, verbal and other insults and 
arrogant outrages of all sorts. 

15. mapa mdoas, ‘above all others.’ Eucken (Praepositionen, 
p. 61) compares Hist. An. 8. 19. 602. 12, cupoéper S€ rois Kopakivors 
as eimeiy mapa tovs Gddovs ixOds Ta adxpodn paddov rdv erav. Cp. also 
Plato, Rep. 424 B, mapa mdvra abrd uddrroct. 

Tis te eis TA odpata [Koddcews|. See critical note. For the 
phrase vBpis eis ta copara cp. Demosth. c. Mid. c. 179, wodAd yap 
mpos TO pi) TO OGpa exacroy LBpi¢erOa memoujKacw of vdpor, 

17. For the distinction between édtywpia eis 7a xpypara and 
ddtywpia eis drustay cp. c. 8. 1308 a g sq. The latter phrase 
evidently includes both the infliction of bodily punishment in a spirit 
of outrage and 7 mpos tiv Hrcxiay duria, The word ddryepia here 
takes the place of vpis, but it is properly a wider term (Rhet. 2. 2. 
1378 b 13 sqq.). For édtyopia eis rd xpnyara cp. Demosth. 
Or. 38. in Nausim. c. 21, ray eis xpyyara yyvopévay adicnpdrov. 
For oi émetkeis tév avOpormeav see note on 1281 b 10. 

20. 7 Tas pev Koddoers k.7.A., ‘or manifestly to inflict the punish- 
ments which he inflicts in a paternal spirit.’ The tyrant Alexander 
of Pherae is described in Plut. Pelop. c. 29 as inflicting punishment 
in sport (see J. A. Symonds, Renaissance in Italy—Age of the 
Despots, p. 138, for an account of the similar atrocities practised 
by Giovanni Maria Visconti). Aristotle has especially in view the 
treatment of Smerdis by Penthilus and of Decamnichus by Archelaus 
(c. 10. 1311 b 28 sqq.). Isocrates had already given tyrants similar 
advice (Ad Nicocl. § 23, cp. Evag. § 43, vopipas d€ rovs eLapaprévras 
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xodd¢av). It will be observed that Aristotle’s counsel refers only 
to the punishment of PAdripo, though he might well have extended 
it to punishment in general. 

23. dws 8¢, ‘and broadly,’ i.e. in whatever way the apparent 
slight may have been inflicted, whether in connexion with punish- 
ment or 6ptAia or other matters. Philip of Macedon did endeavour 
‘to conciliate Pausanias in the way which Aristotle recommends, 
but without success (Diod. 16. 93. 9). See note on 1311 Dt. 

24. tav émyeipodvtwy emt Thy Tod cdpatos SiapOopdy. For the 
use of émi with the acc. in Aristotle’s writings to express the end 
or aim, cp. 4 (7). 14. 1333 b 30 sq., and see Eucken, Praepositionen, 
p. 58, where De Part. An. 3. 1. 661 a 36, rots peév ody Gos 7 TOY 
dddrvrav giats Kown pév emi tHy Ths Tpopis épyaciay imdpye, is quoted 
among other passages. See also Bon. Ind. 268b 59 sqq.- 

28. 4 attods 4 Gv Knddpevor tuyxdvouo.v. Decamnichus, Cra- 
taeas, Pausanias belong to the former category, Aristogeiton and 
the two regicides of Aenus to the latter. For the phrase cp. Rhet. 
Dd. Got aals ANG 2.16. 1383 brGs 

80. “HpdkXevtos. Heraclit. Fragm. 105 (Bywater). There is 
a tacit allusion to the saying in Plato, Laws 863 B, 6 Oupéds, Svceps 
kai Svopaxov xrija éeumepuxds, and Rep. 375 B (quoted in note on 
1328a 6). Cp. also Seneca, Epist. 4, quisquis vitam suam con- 
tempsit tuae dominus est. For Wuxjs dvetcda cp. Xen. Cyrop. 3. 1. 
36, Kav ths Wuxns mpiaipny Gore prmote Aatpedoa tavtnv, and Eurip. 
Med. 915 Bothe, 967 Dindorf, 


tav © euav raidov duyas 


Wuxns dv addakaipeb’, od xpucod pdvov. 


33. pddtota pév aupotépous x.t.A. This is the case in a true 
kingship (c. 10. 1310b 40 sqq.). So we read of Darius in Plato, 
Laws 695D, ¢irdiay ropifer Kal xoweviay aot Teépoas, xphuace kal 
dwpeais tov IlepoSv Sjpov mpocayduevos. Peisistratus succeeded to 
a large extent in winning the good will of both classes (’Aé. Hon. 
c. 16. 1. 36 sqq.). When inc. 10,1311 a 1g sqq. tyranny is described 
as making war on the yvépiyo, Aristotle is no doubt referring to 
the policy usually adopted by tyrants, though it was not the only 
policy open to them. 

34. kat tods érépous id Tay érépwr ABdixetcOar pydév. Supply dua 
tiv dapxqv (fas a consequence of his rule’), which is common to 
both clauses, though it is placed in the first. The same thing is 
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often noticeable in Thucydides: see Classen’s Thucydides, ed. 2, 
Einleitung, p. Ixxxv. 

35. émétepo. 8 Gy Gow Kpeittous x.t.A. This is in accordance 
with the principle laid down in c. 9. 1309b 16 sqq. Euripides 
had placed in the mouth of one of his characters (Fragm. 171), 

det Totot moAdois Tov TUpavvov dvyddver. 
Dionysius the Elder sought to win the many (Diod. 14. 70. 3), and 
Machiavelli (Discorsi, 1. 40) advises tyrants always to make the 
people their friends. Gelon, on the other hand, seems to have 
favoured the rich (Hdt. 7. 136). 

touTous idStous pdAtota movetobar THs apxns. Cp. Diod. 18. 8. 2, 
dua dé BovAdpuevos Exew ev Exdotn mddet TOAAOdS iOlovs Tais Edvolats mpds 
TOUS VewTEpiGpoUs Kal Tas anogTacets TOY “EAAHVOD. 

36. av imdp—n todto tots modypaow, ‘if their good will and 
support are given to his interests.’ For rots mpdyyaow, cp. I. 11. 
1259a 30 sq. and Demosth. c. Aristocr. cc. 127-8, ta Pidimmou 
mpaypara, Ta KepooBdémrov mpdypara. 

37. ode Sovdwy edevOdpwow . . . ote STAWY Tapaipeo. Tyrants 
often set slaves free in order to add them to their body-guard 
(Plato, Rep. 567 E). We hear of this being done by Aristodemus 
of Cumae (Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 7. 8): compare what we read of 
Dionysius the Elder in Diod. 14. 58. 1 and of Clearchus of Heracleia 
on the Euxine in Justin, 16. 5. 2. Cp. also Aristot. Fragm. 356. 
1538a 24 sqq. Xenophon (Hiero, 6. 5) had put in the mouth 
of Hiero a complaint that the tyrant’s position left him no choice 
but to set slaves free. Aristotle here tacitly replies to this remark 
and contends that the tyrant is not obliged either to do this or 
to disarm the citizens. Success in conciliating both rich and 
poor, however, does not seem to have enabled Peisistratus to 
dispense with the latter measure (’A@. Tod. c. 15. 1. 13 sq.: c. 16. 
1. 36 sqq.), though we do not hear of his freeing slaves. Aristotle 
may possibly have before him the example set by Cleommis 
tyrant of Methymna (Isocr. Epist. 7. 8 sq.). In [Demosth.] De 
Foed. cum Alex. c. 15, dovAwy dmedevOcpaces emi vewtepiopa@ are 
grouped with yjs dvadacpoi and ypedv dmoxorai and other similar 
measures. 

38. ixavdv yap «.7.A. For ixavds followed by dore cp. Plato, 
Laws 875A, and see Stallbaum on Polit. 295 A. The subject 
of xpeirrovs eivas appears to be ‘those attacked. Ty Suvape, ‘his 
power.’ 
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1. oixovépov kat Bacrhikdy. See note on 1314b 7. 

2. ph odereptotivy aAN emitpomov. See note on 1314b 16. 
The éxirporos administers for the benefit not of himself but of 
another (Magn. Mor. 1. 35. 1198b 12 sqq.). Compare Spartian. 
Hadrianus, c. 8, et in contione et in senatu saepe dixit (Hadrianus) 
ita se rem publicam gesturum ut sciret populi rem esse, non 
propriam. 

kal Tas petpidtntas tod Blou Siew, ph Tas smepBohds, i.€. 
moderation in pleasures (1314 b 28 sqq.) and in expenditure on 
them and on gifts (1314 b 1 sqq.) and buildings (1314 b 36 sqq.). 
Cp. 5 (8). 7. 1342b 14, émel rd pécov pev trav tmepBodGy emawvoupev 
kal xpivar Sioxew gapérv, We read of the well-known physician 
Mnesitheus (see note on 1335 a 41) in a fragment of the Sivrpopa 
of Alexis (Meineke, Fragm. Com. Gr. 3. 481), 

Moynoibeos yap noe Seiv 
hevyew ardvtav ras tmepBodas aei, 
so that the principle had found its way into medicine. 

3. ere Se Tods pev yvwpipous Kabopidetv, tous Sé woddods Sypayw- 
yetv. The difference between xa@opirciy and dnyayeyeir is illustrated 
by ’A6, TloA. c. 16, where we read of Peisistratus, ¢8ovAovro yap Kat 
TOY yopipov Kat tov [Snuo|rixav of moAXoi* rods pev yap Tais duthias 
tous 6€ tais eis Ta ida BonGeias mpolo |iryero (cp. Plato, Laws 695 D, 
xpnuace kat Swpeais tov Llepody Sjuov mpocaydspevos), Aristotle does 
not advise the tyrant xa@opireiy robs modXovs, ‘to win the many 
by daily companionship’; he must win them by benefactions 
(c. 12. 1315 b 147 sq.). Dionysius the Elder ¢iAav6paras Adyors 
xXpnodpevos Kabwpires Ta wANOn, Kal Tivas pev Swpeais eriua, twas dé emt Ta 
ovociria mapehduBave (Diod. 14. 70. 3), but companionship of this 
kind is not what Aristotle recommends to the tyrant. 

5. tiv dpxiy eivar kahNiw «.7.A. Cp. 1. 5. 1254a 258qq. This 
was the aim of Hipparchus according to [Plato,] Hipparch. 
228 C, ratra & emoies Bovdépevos madevew tods woXiras, iva &s Bedtioter 
ait@y Gpxot, ovK oldpevos Seiv oddevi aodias Pboveiv, dre dv Kadds te 
xayabés. 

7. GAG Kat thy apxdv «1.4. The correspondence should be 
noted between 5-7, thy dpyjy civar KadXiw, and pndé pucodtpevoy kai 
poBovpevoy duateheiy On the one hand, and 4-10, rv dpxiy eiva 
modvuxpovwrépay and ere & adroy x.7.A. on the other. For the awkward 
repetition of rj dpxny see critical note on 1319a 33. There is 
more excuse for it than for the iteration in [Xen.] Rep. Ath. 3. 10, 
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ev ovdema yap médex Td BEATicTOV edvouy eoti TH Siu, GNAG TO KdKLoTOY 
ev éxdotn éott rddee evouy Ta dnp. 

8. érv 8 adrdv StaxetoOar «.7.A. Plato had said of the tyrant 
in Rep. 580A, dvdyxn kai eivar kal re paddov yiyverbat aire 7 mpdrepov 
dia THY apxny POovepa, aricte, adikw, apie, avocio, Kai maons Kakias 
mavdoxei te kat tpopet. Isocrates, on the other hand, had claimed in 
Hel. § 34 that Theseus emédeéev dre padidv eorw dpa rupavveiv kai 
pndev xeipov diaxeiobar trav e& icov modsrevonévor, Aristotle agrees 
rather with Isocrates than with Plato. 

9. The phrase (StaketoOar) Hptxpnotov dvto is a remarkable one, 
and I have not noticed any parallel to it. 

11. [Kairox—89. mavrehds]. I follow Sus. in bracketing this C. 12, 
passage. See Sus.?, Note 1745. As Spengel (Aristot. Studien, 
3. 63) has already pointed out, the reference to oligarchy seems 
quite out of place in a part of the Book which is concerned with 
monarchies only. Nothing further, indeed, is said on the subject 
of oligarchy. Again, it is implied in 11, racéy rav rodtrevdy, that 
tyranny is a constitution, whereas (with the one exception of c. 10. 
1312 a 39 sq.) monarchies are distinguished from constitutions 
throughout the Book. Sus.’ remarks in Note 1756 on the omission 
of any reference to the tyranny of Dionysius I and his successors 
at Syracuse, which lasted (with a break under Dion and Callippus) 
fifty-seven or fifty-eight years, but neither is there any reference to 
the tyranny of Heracleia on the Euxine, which was founded by 
Clearchus in B.c. 364 and lasted till B. c. 285 (Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 
2. 190), so that at the time at which the Politics was written it had 
already lasted more than thirty years. Nor is anything said about 
the tyranny of Pherae, which seems to have been founded by Lyco- 
phron towards the end of the fifth century s.c. (Diod. 14. 82. 5) 
and which lasted till B.c. 352 (Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 11, 13). It 
is hardly likely that Aristotle would have omitted to take these 
tyrannies into account, though we can understand the omission 
of semi-Oriental tyrannies like those of Cyprus and of tyrannies 
like those of Cyrene and Panticapaeum, which might be regarded 
as kingships. As to the short duration of tyrannies cp. Isocr. 
Epist. 4. § 6 and Ael. Var. Hist. 6. 13. Some Greek oligarchies 
lasted a long time; that of Corinth, for instance, lasted (with 
a break of five years in B. c. 392-387) from B.c., 583 till long after 
the Politics was written (Gilbert, 2. go). 

12. mAetotov yap éyévero xpévov k.t.A. Busolt (Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 
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1. 661. 4) takes the tyranny of the Orthagoridae to have lasted 
from about B.c. 665 to an uncertain date in the sixth century, 
probably several years later than B.c. 576 or 572 (p. 666 sq.). 
Cp. Strabo, p. 382, érupavundn de () Suxvdv) mdreiorov xpdvov, adr’ 
del rods tupdvvous émuekeis dvdpas écxev, As Eaton remarks, the 
Delphic oracle had predicted for this tyranny a duration of a 
hundred years (Diod. 8. 24). For mheioroy éyévero xpévov, cp. AG. 
TloA. C. 44 27tt., Kat ovk €otw ovre mrelw xpdvov ovre Sis Tov avToy 
yevér Oat (Sc. emiordrny). 

13. % Tav "OpPaydpou tralSwv kal attod “OpPaydpov. These words 
imply, as Busolt points out (Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 1. 661. 4), that the 
tyrants of Sicyon after Orthagoras were his sons, whereas, according 
to Hdt. 6. 126, Andreas, who is thought to be identical with 
Orthagoras, was the great-grandfather of Cleisthenes, the tyrant of 
Sicyon. See note on 1316 a 29. Busolt prefers the account 
of Herodotus, as he does not think it likely that a tyranny of two 
generations only can have lasted a hundred years. 

14. todrou 8 attiov x.t.d. Those who assailed tyrannies were 
commonly influenced by feelings of hatred or contempt (c. ro. 
1312 b 17 sqq.), and the Orthagoridae could be neither hated nor 
despised. They courted their subjects, and one of them at any 
rate, Cleisthenes, was formidable in war; and the fact that they 
exercised their power for the most part in subordination to the 
laws would tend to assimilate it to that of a king (6 (4). Io. 
12954 9 sqq.) and to make it more durable. 

17. tals émpeetors éSnpaywyouv, ‘they courted their subjects 
by their acts of attention.’ Cp. Isocr. Hel. § 37, 14 peév é€ovcia 
tupavvav, tais & evepyecias Snuaywyay, and ’A@. Tod, c. 16, ]. 37, rovs 
d€ rais eis Ta idea BonOeias mpol o |nyero. 

18. héyetar yodv KNevobévns ... ds éotepdvwoev. For the con- 
struction cp. Xen. De Vect. 1. 1, émet S€ r&v AOnynot mpoeotykdreav 
eAéyorTd TwWes ws yryvy@okover pev Td Sikatoy K.T.A, 

tov d&roxpivayta THs vikns adtév. The construction in Lycurg. c. 
Leocr. ¢. 149, Tov Aewxpdrous dmoyrnpefsuevoy Advarov, or in Pol. 5 (8). 
6, 1341 a 26, Kad@s amedoxinacav adrod of mpdrepov tiv xphow ex Trav 
véav Kat Tv €hevOEpwr, is not quite similar, and I have not happened 
to meet with an exact parallel to this use of dmoxpivew. 

19. évior 8 eixdva k.t.. If Cleisthenes placed in the agora, or 
allowed to be placed there, a statue of the judge who refused him 
the victory, this would be to do him a still greater honour than 
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crowning him: cp. Deinarch. c. Demosth, c. 101, mepueides abrév év 
Th) ayopa yadkovy orabévta Kal ths év mpuravei@ oiTnTEws KEKOLV@YNKOTG 
Tois “Appodiov Kal Apioroyeirovos dmoydvos, and Rhet. 1. 9. 1368 a 16 
sqq. For rov ev rH dyopG xaOnpevoy cp. Paus. 2. 20. 1, dyadya kabjpevov 
Ads MesAcxiov, and g. 2. 7. 

21. act 82 kat Nevoiotparoy k.t.d. ‘Yopeivac is probably ‘to be 
taken closely with the participle: see Liddell and Scott’ (Richards). 
For the fact cp. ’A@. Tod. c. 16 and Plut. Solon, c. 31, where we 
learn that the charge was one of homicide and that the accuser 
was afraid to appear. Compare as to Augustus Suet. Aug. c. 56, 
and as to Trajan Plin. Paneg. c. 36. 

22. Seutépa 8€ mept KépwOov Hh tay KupedSav. The term 
Cypselidae, as here used, seems to include Cypselus. Busolt (Gr. 
Gesch., ed. 2, 1. 638. 1, 639. 1) places the tyranny of Cypselus in 
B.C. 657-627, that of Periander in B.c. 627-586, and that of 
Psammetichus in B.c. 586-3. 

26. téttapa. See critical note. 

Vapupitrxos. In Nic. Damasc. Fragm. 60 (Miiller, Fragm. Hist. 
Gr. 3. 394) the name of the son of Gorgus who succeeded Periander 
at Corinth is given as Cypselus, not Psammetichus. 

27. kat tary, ‘ of [the durability of] this tyranny also.’ 

6 pev yap Kupehos «7.4. Cp. c. 10. 1310b 29 sqq. Cypselus 
is described as king, and Periander as tyrant, of Corinth in Nic. 
Damasc. Fragm. 59 (Miiller, Fragm. Hist. Gr. 3. 393), and we 
read in Fragm. 58, Kvwedos d€ KopivOov mpdas npxev odre Sopudpédpovs 
éxav ovr’ drobipios dv Kopw6ios. Cp. [Heraclid. Pont.] De Rebus- 
publ. 5: Diog. Laert. 1. 98. Herodotus’ account (5. 92. 5) is 
different and less favourable to Cypselus. For xara ry dpxny (¢ omni 
suo principatu,’ Vict.) cp. c. 7. 13074 4, 6 orparnynoas Kard roy 
Mn6uxdy médepov. 

28. MepiavSpos 8é x.7.A. Cp. Nic. Damasc. Fragm. 59, éorparevero 
d€ cuvexas (Ilepiavdpos) kat jv modepuxds. 

31. dor év éreot k.7.4. According to’A@. Tod. c. 17 znz¢. and c. 19 
sub fin. Peisistratus ruled not seventeen but nineteen years, and 
his sons not eighteen but about seventeen, so that the total would 
be not thirty-five years but thirty-six, which agrees with Hdt. 5. 65. 
’A@. Tlod. c. 17 is in accord with the passage before us in reckoning 
thirty-three years from the time when Peisistratus first became tyrant 
to his death, but ’A@. Tod. c. 19 reckons forty-nine years from the 
first acquisition of the tyranny to the fall of the dynasty, whereas 
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the passage before us reckons fifty-one (33+18). As Kirchner 
(Rhein. Mus. 53. 383 sqq-) points out, the two passages in the 
’A, Ilod. are not in agreement with each other as to the number of 
years which elapsed between the time when Peisistratus first became 
tyrant and his death, for according to ’A@. Tod. c. 19 thirty-two 
years (forty-nine, mznus seventeen) elapsed, and according to 
’AO, IIod. c.17 thirty-three. Kirchner thinks that the inconsistency 
arises from a difference in the mode in which the years are counted 
in the two passages. In ’A@. Tod. c. 17 (a8 also in the passage 
before us) the year which forms the ‘terminus ad quem’ is 
reckoned in, while in ’A@. Tod. c. 1g it is not. 

834, tay 3é Aowwdy x.7.A. Supply mAciorov eyévero xpdvov (cp. 
1315b 12). ‘This again is not correct, for Anaxilaus of Rhegium 
(e.g.) himself reigned eighteen years from B.c. 494 to 476 (Diod. 
11. 48. 2), and his sons were not expelled till after the fall of 
Thrasybulus (Diod. 11. 76.5).’ I translate from Sus.’, Note 1760. 
The fall of Thrasybulus happened in B.c. 466. 

For 4 tept ‘lépwva kat Tédwva (sc. tuparvis) cp. Xen. Hell. 5. 
4. 2, THY Tept Piinmov rvpavvida. Hence there is no need to insert 
rév (with Bojesen and Sus.) before epi ‘Iépwva. 

35. étm 8 ot8 airy k.t.A. See as to this passage Busolt, Gr. 
Gesch., ed. 2, 2. 779. 3. Diod. 11. 38. 7 makes Gelon reign seven 
years, but Hiero eleven and eight months, and Thrasybulus his 
successor is said in Diod. 11. 66. 4 to have reigned one year. 
Busolt adopts Diodorus’ account of the duration of Hiero’s reign 
in preference to that of the passage before us, thinking that it rests 
on the testimony of Timaeus, who is said to have had the merit of 
chronological exactness. As Sus.? (Note 1700) points out, in the 
passage before us Thrasybulus is regarded as the successor of 
Hiero, whereas in c. 10. 1312 b 10 sqq. it is apparently implied 
that the son of Gelon was on the throne after Hiero’s death. 

87. Séka 8 ‘lépwr, sc. érupdvvevce. 

40. Ta pev ody x.7.X. Here after a nominative prefixed to the 
sentence a change of construction occurs in cyeddv cipnrae rept 
navrav: see note on 1306b g. The sentence would have been 
more regularly constructed if its closing words had been éoro 
TeOewpnueva Tov Tpdrov Tovroy, aS in 2.12. 1274b 27 sq., and not 
oxeddv elpnrat mepl mavrav. 

1. &y 8€ tH modttela—b 27. & Lwxpdrys. See vol. i. p. 519, 
note I, as to this passage. The article is prefixed to Swx«pdrous 
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because the Socrates of the dialogue is referred to (see critical note 
on 1261b19). Inz.1.1261 a 6 we have ev ri rodureia 77 WAdtwvos, 
but in 5 (8). 7. 1342 a 32 sq.and 6 (4). 4. 1291 a 10 8q. év rh mohurela as 
here. Compare as to the fault here found with the Platonic Socrates 
Magn. Mor. 1. 1. 1182 a 11, mparos pev odv evexeipnoe IvOaydpas Tept 
aperns eimeiv, ovx dpOds dé Tas yap dperas els Tovs apiOpods dvdywy ovK 
oikeiay Tov apetev tiv Oewpiav éroreiro’ ov yap eat 1 Sikarcoovyn dpibyos 
igdxis ioos. Aristotle goes even further here. He holds that the 
overthrow of the best constitution should be traced to causes not 
only special to constitutions in general as distinguished from other 
things, but special to it. In a similar spirit he undertakes inc. 5. 
1304b 19g sqq. to trace the causes of overthrow special to each 
existing constitution. . 

3. Tijs Te yap dplotns wodtTelas Kal amparys ovens K.t.A. Cp. 
28, rHy mpatny Kal THY apiotny: 6 (4). 7.1293 b 19, mapa Ti mparny 
Ty apiorny wodireiay: 6 (4). 8. 1294 24, THY GAnOwny Kal mpornv. 
IIpwrns here probably means something more than merely ‘first on 
the list’; it means rather ris Kupswrarns, for the word is often used 
by Aristotle in this sense (Bon. Ind. 653 a 26 sqq.). ‘It is implied 
that to omit to assign a mode of change special to itself to an entity 
so supreme as the best constitution, the constitution kar’ ée£oxny, is 
a very serious omission. 

4. dnot yap «.7.d., ‘for he says that the cause [of its change] is 
that nothing [that comes into existence] abides, but that everything 
changes in a period of some kind, and that the source [of change] 
is contained in those things whose ratio 4 : 3 taken in its lowest 
terms, wedded to the number 5, furnishes two harmonies, meaning 
[that this happens] when the number of this diagram becomes 
cubed, his view being that nature occasionally brings into existence 
individuals bad and beyond the influence of the education, speaking 
perhaps truly so far as this particular remark is concerned’ 
etc. See on the subject of the Nuptial Number of Plato Sus.?, 
Note 1763; Zeller, Plato, Eng. Trans., p. 423, note 110; 
Mr. J. Adam, The Nuptial Number of Plato, its Solution and 
Significance, and Mr. D. B. Monro’s remarks in Class. Rev. 6. 
152 Sqq., 242 sqq., together with those of Mr. Adam, ibid. 6. 240 sqq. 
The words dé» émirpitos muOpiy meumdds cvtvyeis S00 dppovias mapéxerat 
are quoted verbatim from the famous passage of Plato, Rep. 546 C, 
where they are followed by the words zpis avénOeis: Aristotle omits 
these two words, substituting for them (by way of explanation, 
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according to Zeller, Joc. cat, and Mr. Monro, Class. Rev. 6. 
154 b) the words Aéywy Grav 6 rod Siaypduparos dpiOpds rovrou yévyrat 
arepeds, ‘In Plato’s language zpirn até, denotes the “ third dimen- 
sion” or so-called “solid” numbers, and in particular the cube’ 
(Mr. Monro, ibid. 6. 154), so that rpls adfOeis would seem to 
mean ‘when cubed.’ The antecedent of év in the passage before 
us is rovrwy and in the passage of the Republic probably avénoess, 
though Zeller prefers to take mdvra as the antecedent. ‘ The emirpiros 
nvOunv can only be the numbers 3 and 4 themselves, for muOpeves 
means (Theon, Math. 125 sq. Bull.) for any arithmetical relation 
of év édaxiorous Kal mporots mpos GAAnAovs Adyous dvTes (aptOpot).. . 
énitpirov S€ 6 trav & mpds y’ (Zeller, doc. cit.). ‘No one doubts 
that the explanation’ of &» émirpiros muOpnv—rpis adfnbeis ‘turns 
upon the figure known as the Pythagorean triangle, that is to say, 
the right-angled triangle whose sides are represented by the 
numbers, 3, 4, 5° (Mr. Monro, Class. Rev. 6. 153). ‘Uepmrad« 
ovtvyeis seems a natural phrase to express the circumstance that 
the two sides which exhibit the ratio 4: 3 are “yoked together ” 
in the Pythagorean triangle with the number 5, which is the 
hypotenuse’ (Mr. Monro, Class. Rev. 6. 154). As to 6 rod d:a- 
ypapparos apiOuds rovrov see Mr. Adam, Nuptial Number of Plato, 
pp. 15, 23 sq. Zeller (doc. cz¢.) explains dvo dppovias as ‘two series 
of numbers progressing in a definite arithmetical ratio.’ As to 
the question what the ‘two harmonies’ are and how they are 
generated from the wedding of the émirpiros rv8unv with the number 
5, reference must be made to the authorities cited above. Not 
a little ight has been thrown on this question by the labours of 
a succession of learned men, but there is much that remains 
obscure, and as Plato himself places his dark and oracular 
deliverance on this subject in the mouth of the Muses and hints 
that they utter it in a playful mood, it is doubtful whether he 
meant the enigma to have a solution. Some, however, among 
whom are Zeller and Susemihl, believe that it was comprehended 
by Aristotle and others, which implies that it is not incompre- 
hensible. It is not perhaps certain that Aristotle understood 
it. It is true that he does not complain of the obscurity of the 
passage, as we should expect him to do, but his words of approval, 
as Mr. Monro points out (Class. Rev. 6. 243 b), relate only to the 
remark of Plato that nature sometimes brings into being individuals 
incapable of being made what they ought to be even by the best 
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education. Some light may possibly be thrown on the reason why 
Plato introduced this mathematical puzzle into the Republic by 
a story told of him in Plut. De Gen. Socr. c. 7, where he is made 
to account for an oracle commanding that the altar at Delos should 
be doubled, a command which the Delians for want of geometrical 
knowledge were unable to obey, by saying mpoomaitew rév Gedy 
"EdAnow, dAvywpodor maideias, ofov epuBpitovra tiv dyabiav fyav kai 
KeAevovra yewperpias antec bat pr mapépyws. Cp. Plato, Laws 819 D sq. 

8. as Tis buceds k.7.A. Cp. Rhet. 2.15. 1390 b 25 sqq., with which 
Dr. Sandys (Class. Rev. 5. 308) compares Pindar, Nem. 6. 9 sqq. 
Bergk and 11. 40 sqq. Compare also a saying of Plato’s quoted 
by Plutarch in De Cohib. Ira, c. 16, cat yap ‘EXikdva ov pabnpatixdy 
ovrws eraweiv Gnow (6 Wddrov), as pices edpetaBorov Cor, kal rovs 
reOpappévous év TH mode Kaas SediEvar, pur) GvOpwrrot Kai oméppata avOparrwv 
dvtes exyvedi mov Tis Piaews THY dobéveray. 

14. kat 81d ye tod xpdvou x.7.d., yes, and is it through the 
influence of time, to which he ascribes the change of everything, 
that things also which have not come into being contemporaneously 
change contemporaneously? For instance, if a thing came into 
being the day before the revolution of things, does it then change 
contemporaneously [with things which came into being long 
before]?” For «at... ye, ‘yes, and, cp. 2. 2. 1261b r2“and 2. 
5. 1263 b 37: Xen. Hiero, 2. 1: Plato, Gorg. 450 D, Epist. 7. 
325C. Mr. Adam (Class. Rev. 5. 446) identifies the rpomy here 
mentioned with the peyiorn kat redewratn tpomn of Plato, Polit. 
240 BD. 

18. ék tattns eis thy Aakwvixty petaBddder, Sc. 7 mohireia: Cp. 
C. I. 1301 a 22, ék moiwv eis moias pddiora pebioravrat (SC. al moXzreiat), 
and c. 7. 1307 a 28, eis €Aarrov (ripnua) pereBn (Sc. 7 wodreia). “H 
modtrela OF ai modsreiae OF THY moAtreiay Should similarly be supplied 
in 21, 23, 35, 40, b 11, and 20. 

meovdxis yap k.t.A. Cp. c. 7. 1307 a 20-27 and Eth. Nic. 8. 
12. 1160b 21 sq. What constitutions are ‘ contrary’ to each other 
may be gathered to some extent from the former passage and from 
c.10. 1312 b 4 sqq. It should be noticed that though we often 
hear of the normal constitutions changing into the deviation-forms 
(i. e. of kingship changing into tyranny, aristocracy into oligarchy, 
and polity into democracy), we seldom hear of the deviation-forms 
changing into the normal constitutions, and never of tyranny 
changing into kingship, though in 33 we hear of tyrannies changing 
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into aristocracies. Deviation-forms, however, seem freely to have 
changed into each other. Perhaps what Aristotle says here: of 
constitutional change is less true of modern Europe than it was of 
ancient Greece, where constitutional change was usually sweeping 
and sudden. 

21. é yap tis AakwuKis «.7.A. Cp. Plato, Rep. 550C sqq., 
555 B sqq., 562 A sqq. . 

22. eis tupavvida, Sé éx Snpoxparias. For the reversal in the 
order of the words in é« S€ ravrns eis Snuoxpariav, eis trupavvida dé &k 
Snpoxparias see note On 1277a 31, and cp. 1316b 11, 12, where 
eis Onpoy €& dAvyapxtas is followed by é« dypov eis dAvyapxiav. 

24. éx Sypou eis dAryapxiav, Cp. c. 5. 1304 b 20—1305 4 7. 

kal paddov 4 eis povapxiav. Aristotle thought that democracies 
were less apt to change into tyranny than they once were (c. 5. 
1305 a 7 sqq.), though he held that they were still liable to do so 
(c. 8. 1308 a 20 sqq.), and that this was especially true of the 
extreme democracy (6 (4). I1. 1296 a 3 8q.). 

27. adpiotov ydp x.7.X., ‘for this is not determinable, since [the 
only account which it was open to him to give of it is an unsatis- 
factory one, for] according to him the change from tyranny ought 
to be into the first and the best constitution, [which is absurd]. 
The words dépucrov yap have been interpreted in two ways: see 
Giph. p. 752, who apparently prefers the second of the two 
interpretations given by him—‘propterea quod fes sit infinita 
. . . jd est, quod non ita una mutatio ut priorum quatuor, sed 
multiplex et infinita sit tyrannidis, quae alias aliter et in aliam 
rempublicam mutatur ... Haud scio tamen an non aliter accipi 
possit illud dépecrov ydp, non pro infinito sed pro inexplicabili’ 
Sus., followed by Welldon, who translates, ‘no precise determination 
of the question is possible, appears to adopt Giphanius’ second 
interpretation, and is probably right in this. 

28. oUtw yap ay éyiyveto cuvexes Kat KUxdos. Just before Plato 
reveals his Nuptial Number in Rep. 546 B sqq., he has spoken of 
kKdor in 546 A, od pdvov gurois éyyeiors, GANG Kal ev emvyetors (ors Hopa 
kal aopia Yuxis Te Kat Topdtey ylyvovrat, Stay mepitpomal éExdoToLs KUK- 
Awv mepipopas ~Evvawtwor. ‘Thus he might be expected to make his 
series of constitutional changes move in a circle and repeat itself. 
There was a proverb kvkdos ra dvOpmmva (Leutsch and Schneidewin, 
Paroem. Gr. 2. 492): see Bon. Ind. 570b 1, where reference is 
made to Phys. 4. 14. 223 b 24 sqq. and Probl. 17. 3. 916.4 24 sqq. 
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Polybius does thus arrange changes of constitution (6. 9. 10, airn 
TohiTEL@v Gvakikhoots, attn hicews oikovouia, kal’ Hv peraBddder kai 
peGicrarat kal madw eis abTa KatavrG ra Kata Tas ToXtTeias), The view 
that Nature moves in a circle and returns into herself was held by 
Heraclitus: see Plut. De EI Delphico, c. 8. 388 C-E, and Bywater 
on Heraclit. Fragm. 22. 

29. GAG peraBddrer kal eis tupavvida tupayvis x.t.A. Cleisthenes 
of Sicyon seems from Nic. Damasc. Fragm. 61 (Miiller, Fragm. 
Hist. Gr. 3. 394) to have won the tyranny from his brothers 
Myron and Isodemus, grandsons apparently of the Myron whom 
Herodotus (6. 126) and Pausanias (2. 8.1) name as the grand- 
father of Cleisthenes (see Busolt, Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 1. 661. 4). 
According to this account Isodemus was induced by Cleisthenes 
to slay the tyrant Myron, who had seduced his wife, and to 
share the tyranny with Cleisthenes. To purge his homicide, 
however, he went into exile for a year, and Cleisthenes forbade his 
return. ‘The succession of one tyranny to another may be traced 
also in the history of mediaeval Italy. Thus, when the Gonzagas 
acquired the tyranny of Mantua, which they retained till the 
eighteenth century, they dispossessed an earlier tyrant. Passerino 
de’ Bonacossi, tyrant of Mantua, had offered an affront to the wife 
of one of them, and they assassinated him on Aug. 14, 1328, and 
took his place (Sismondi, Italian Republics, p. 141). 

81. domep % év Xadkide H “AvtiAdovtos. See note on 1304 a 29. 

32. kal cis Sypoxpatiov, domep  tOv Tédwvos ev Lupaxodoas. 
Elsewhere in the Politics we gather that ‘the tyranny of Gelon’s 
house’ (rév FéAwvos : see, with Richards, Kriiger, Gr. Gr. § 47. 5. 2) 
was succeeded by a polity or aristocracy (see note on 1304 a 27). 

33. Kai eis dpiotokpatiav, domep %) Xapiddou év Aakedaipovn Kal 

. év Kapynddévu. There were two traditions as to the rule of the 
Lacedaemonian king Charilaus, one that it was too mild (Plut. 
Lycurg. c. 5), the other that it was tyrannical ([Heraclid. Pont. | 
De Rebuspubl, 2. 3 in Miiller, Fragm. Hist. Gr. 2, 210: [ Plato, | 
Epist. 8. 354 B). Aristotle here follows the latter tradition, and 
may possibly refer to Charilaus among others in c. 10. 1310 b 18 
sqq. and 131341 sqq. Contrast the statement in Xen. Ages. 1. 
4, ob Te Bacrdeis (i. e. the Lacedaemonian kings) ovderr@mote petCovev 
epéxOnoav i) ef olomep e& dpyns thy Bacideiav mapédaBov. When 
Aristotle implies here that a tyranny once existed at Carthage, it is 
difficult to reconcile his statement with 2. 11. 1272 b 32 sq. But 
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more than one statement in this part of c. 12 is inconsistent with 
statements contained in other parts of the Politics (see vol. 1. 
p- 519, note 1, and above on 1316 a 32). As to the existence of 
a small lacuna before ¢v Kapynddu see critical note on 1316 a 34. 

34. Kal eis tupavvida peraBddder é& ddAryapxias, Sc. 7 modereia (See 
above on 1316a 18). This remark is made in further correc- 
tion of Plate, who had represented tyranny as preceded by 
democracy. 

35. dowep év Xuxedta oxeddv at wreiotat Tov dpxaiwy, sc. ddry- 
apytav. Gelon’s tyranny at Syracuse was preceded by a democracy 
(c. 3. 1302 b 31 Sq.), but this was an exception. 

36. év Acovtivots x.t.A. For Panaetius cp. c. 10. 1310 b 29 sqq., 
and see Freeman, Sicily, 2. 56 sqq., for Cleander Freeman, 2. 104, 
and for Anaxilaus of Rhegium (which is mentioned here as if it 
were in Sicily) Freeman, 2. 107. 

39. dtowmov Sé€ x.7.A. Cp. Plato, Rep. 550 D sqq., 551 A. 
Aristotle appears to agree with Plato in 3. 15. 1286 b 14 sqq. 

1. GAN ody Stu k.t.A. Cp. 3. 9. 1280 a 27 sqq. 

3. év woddats te dAtyapxiats «.7.A., ‘and [so far from its being 
an accompaniment of oligarchy that the holders of office engage 
in money-making occupations,] in many oligarchies they are not 
allowed to do so and there are laws to prevent it, and in Carthage, 
though it isa democratically governed State [and not an oligarchy], 
the holders of office do engage in occupations of this kind and yet 
no change of constitution has so far taken place.’ The statement that 
Carthage was a democratically governed State is of course incon- 
sistent with 2. 11 and with 6 (4). 7. 1293 b 14 sqq., where it is said 
to be aristocratically governed. This, however, affords no ground 
for rejecting the reading dnpoxparovpévy, for several remarks made 
in this chapter are inconsistent with statements contained in other 
parts of the Politics (see note on 1316 a 33). Still the sense of 
the passage would be improved if we read ripoxparoupévy in place 
of dnpoxparovpévn. I cannot give any reference for the word ripo- 
xparovpevn except to Mich. Ephes. in Eth. Nic. K, p. 611. 10 Heylbut 
(quoted in Sus.** p. xli), but in Plato’s view (Rep. 545 B, 550 D) it 
is the rzoxparia that changes into oligarchy when the rulers come to 
be lovers of gain, not the dpioroxparia, and Schneider’s emendation 
dpirroxparoupéevn, Which is adopted by Sus. and also by Meltzer 
(Gesch. der Karthager, 2. 459), seems to be open to objection on 
this ground, as well as on that of the difficulty of accounting for the 
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change of dpicroxparoupévy into Snuoxparoupern. I must admit, how- 
ever, that I cannot prove that Aristotle regarded Carthage as 
a tumoxparia of the kind described in the Republic, though he may 
well have done so. As to the existence in oligarchies of laws 
forbidding holders of offices to trade, see note on 1278 a 25. Laws 
forbidding the ruling nobility to trade existed in the oligarchy of 
Venice (Houssaye, Hist. du Gouvernement de Venise, 1. 25). 

6. dtomov Sé€ Kal To ddvar SUo méders x.t.A. This refers to 
Plato, Rep. 551 D. Aristotle thinks (2. 5. 12644 24 sqq.) that 
Plato’s own ideal State described in the Republic is open to this 
criticism, and indeed many democracies (7 (5). 9. 13104 4 sq.). 

8. ti yap atty «.t.A., ‘for what happens to this more than to the 
Laconian,’ etc. ? : 

10. od8evds S€ meveotépou yevopevou «.t.A. This refers to Plato, 
Rep. 552 A sqq., 555 Bsqq. Aristotle passes on here to another 
assertion of Plato’s, the assertion that oligarchies change into 
democracies through the impoverishment of the citizens. This 
assertion also he probably regards as dromos. Sus. transposes 
ovdevds, 1O—vovv, 14, to after modcreiavy, 21, where however the 
passage interrupts Aristotle’s enumeration of the ‘many causes’ 
which bring about the fall of oligarchies. Kat ek djpou eis ddvyapxiav 
x7.A, is added in further correction of Plato, who had made 
democracy change into tyranny. 

14, moddav te ododv aitiav BV dv ylyvovtat at petaBodal. This 
refers to Plato, Rep. 555 D. Aristotle has just said that Plato 
attributes the change of oligarchy into democracy to a cause to 
which it is not always attributable, and now he adds that Plato 
passes over many causes of that change in silence. Thus over and 
above an error of commission he is guilty of a huge error of 
omission. For 8’ év (airy) cp. I. 9. 1258 a g, 8? aAXns airias 
TOUTO (mropigecv) neipavra, and Plato, Tim. 57 C, dca pev ody dkpara 
kai mpora ooparta, did Towvrer aitidv yéyove. Ai peraBodai appears to 
mean ‘the changes of oligarchy into democracy.’ 

15. od Ayer GAG piav. For dddd thus used see Bon. Ind. 
33b 14 sqq., where Eth. Nic. 10, 5. 1176 21, ndéa 8 otk eorw, 
GAA TovTOLs Kal ovTw Staxetpevors, is quoted among other passages. 

18. a\N Stay pev «tA. As to the consequences of the 
impoverishment of leading men see c. 6. 1305 b 39 sqq., AQ. Tod. 
c. 13. 1. 12 sqq., and Plut. Aristid. c. 13. Aristotle does not always 
treat the impoverishment of others than leading men so lightly as 
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he does here: cp. 2. 6. 1265 b 10 sqq. and 7 (5). 7. 1306 b 36 
sqq. etc. 

22. wav G8ixavrar 9 SBpiLwvtar. Here déduia is distinguished 
from vPpis (cp. Plato, Soph. 229 A, Laws 691 C and 906 A), 
though in c. 10.1311 a 27 (cp. Rhet. 2. 16. 1391 a 18 sq.) it is 
implied that tBpis is a kind of déu«ia (compare the Definitions 
ascribed to Plato, 415 E). See also note on 1302 b 6. 

23. kdv ph Katadaravnowor Thy odciay Sid 7d efetvar d Te ay 
BodAwvtar wovetv. This refers to Plato, Rep. 555 C, dre, otua, 
dpxovres ev avth of dpxovres Sua TO ohAd KexTHTOar, ov €Oéhovow eipyew 
vou@ TaV véov doo. dy dxddacToL yiyvevtat, pn e€eivar adtots avadioxew TE 
Kal GroAANvva Ta adTGr, Wa ovotvpevor TA TOV ToLovT@Y Kal ciodaveiCovTeEs 
éru movotwrepor Kal evTipsrepoe yiyvevra, and 556 A, kal ovre y éxeivy, 
fv & yw, 76 Towdrov Kakdv exkadpevoy eOé\ovew drocBevvivat, eipyorrtes 
ra avtod dn tis BovAerar tpérew, ovre x.T.A, It is to the absence in 
oligarchies of any check on the tendency of improvident rich men 
to squander their patrimony that Plato traces their fall. I do not 
agree, therefore, with Schn. Cor. and Sus. that a lacuna exists before 
dua 7O e&eivac. 

24. 06 aitiov thy dyav edevOepiay etvat gdyow. O58 probably 
does not refer to the whole of the preceding sentence, xdv pi xata- 
daravncw@o.—roreiv, for Plato nowhere says that the squandering of 
fortunes by spendthrifts is caused by excessive freedom; this 
squandering, in fact, goes on in oligarchies, and excessive freedom 
is a concomitant not of oligarchy, but of democracy. 06 refers 
rather to 7d e&eivac 6 te dv BovAwvrat roteiv, Which Plato does connect 
with excessive freedom in Rep. 557 B, ovxotv mparov pév 87 édedOepor, 
Kal €devGepias 1) méAts pect? Kal mappnolas yiyverar, kai eEovoia év ath 
moety 6 ri tes Bovderat; where he is speaking of the democratic State. 
Aristotle’s charge against Plato seems to be that, as he traces 
squandering to liberty to do what one pleases and traces this again 
to excessive freedom, he in effect traces squandering to excessive 
freedom. He sneers at him, I think, for doing so, his own view 
probably being (cp. 2. 5. 1263 b 22 sqq.) that squandering is not 
caused by excessive freedom but by pox@npia. 

25. mAcdvev 8 odcdy x.t.h. Cp. 6 (4). 1. 1289 a 8 sqq. Aristotle 
speaks here as if he had himself done in the Seventh (old Fifth) 
Book what he finds fault with Plato for not doing and had taken 
account in it of the many sub-forms of oligarchy and democracy 
which he distinguishes in the Sixth and Eighth (old Fourth and 
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Sixth) Books, but this is not so; as has been pointed out in vol. ii. 
p- xxvii, he has noticed in the Seventh only two forms of oligarchy 
and democracy, évopor dnpoxparia kai ddrvyapxiae and kvpot (7 (5). 6. 
1306 b 20 sq.: compare the mention of the ultimate oligarchy and 
the extreme democracy in c. 10. 1312 b 34 sqq.). 

27. Conring Schneider and Susemihl agree in believing that 
something is wanting after Zwxpdtys. Conring says (p. 729 of his 
edition), ‘cum haec disputatio non finiatur sueto Aristoteli more, 
facile patet quaedam deesse.’ Schneider not only misses the 
‘formula solennis et clausa’ with which Aristotle is wont to wind 
up his discussion of a subject, but holds that he cannot have 
brought to a close here the illustrations and arguments with which 
he combats the views expressed in Platg’s Republic on the subject 
of constitutional change. Susemihl (Sus.?, Note 1786) thinks that 
Aristotle is not likely to have left unassailed the account given by 
Plato in the Republic of the change of democracy into tyranny. 
He also thinks (see Sus.**, Appendix, p. 368) that, looking to 
what is said in 6 (4). 1. 1289 a 11 sqq., an inquiry respecting laws 
is wanting. Be that as it may, the abrupt way in which the chapter 
ends certainly seems to indicate that it is not complete. 


BOOK VIII (VI). 


81. Adcar pev obv Srahopai—384. modtteiav. These topics are ©. 1. 
dealt with in 6 (4). 14-16. For rod Bovdeurixod Kai kupiov ris modt- 1816 b. 
reias cp. 6 (4). 14. 1299 a 1 Sq., and for 73 Bovdevrixdy in the sense of 
7d Bovaevdpevor, 4 (7). 9. 1329 a 31, 38, where however it is used 
in a slightly different way. With wept dicacrnpiov supply méoae kai 
tives Suaopat. For wota (sc. diaopd) mpos molay ovvrérakras roNreiay, 
cp. 6 (4). 14. 1298 b 11, dunpyrar pev ody rd Bovdevdpevov mpds ras 
modrelas Tovroy tov rpdmov, and Theopomp. Fragm. 110 (Miiller, 
Fragm. Hist. Gr. 1. 295), cvvréraxrae kai auvaxohovbe rois pev mAovrots 
cal rats duvacreias Gvoua Kai pera tavtns dkodacia: also Plato, Rep. 
550 C, ro rod Aloydrov, Aéeyouev 

ahXov GdAn mpos wWoret TeTaypévoy 
(cp. Sept. c. Theb. 451 and 570). 

34. err Be wept pOopas te x.7.4. In the Seventh (old Fifth) 

Book. 


35. ek Tolwy Te yiveTar Kat 81d Tivas aitias. See note on 1301 
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a 22, and cp. 6 (4). 2.1289 b 23-26, 7 (5). 1. 1301 a 20 sq., 7 (5). 
4. 1304 b 17 sq., 7 (5). 5: 1305 @ 34 Sqq., and 7 (5). 6. 1306 b 
16 sq. 

yiverou is in the sing., though POopa kai cwrnpia must be sup- 
plied: cp. Xen. Anab. 2. 4. 16, émepweé pe “Apsains kai ’Aprdofos, and 
Plato, Lysis, 207 D, 4 mov, qv 8 eyo, & Avor, opddpa Purei ve 6 matHp 
kai 7 pntnp. In these passages, however, ‘the verb precedes the 
still indeterminate noun,’ and this is the more usual case (Prof. J. B. 
Mayor in Class. Rev. 10. 111), whereas in the passage before 
us yiverat follows mepi pOopas re kai owrnptas; see also 4 (7). I. 
1323 b 33 sqq. 

36. émel Sé€ teTUynxev «.t.. Aristotle here tells us that he will 
point out what is the appropriate and the advantageous way of 
constructing the various sub-kinds of each constitution, and will 
also investigate any points which remain to be investigated with 
respect to each. Under the latter head of inquiry may possibly fall 
such questions as that which is dealt with in c. 4. 1318 b 6—1319 
a 6, the question which is the best form of democracy and why it is 
the best. Here and also in 1317 a 15 Aristotle leads us to expect 
that he will deal with the sub-kinds of all constitutions, but we shall 
find that in fact he confines his attention to the sub-kinds of demo- 
cracy and oligarchy, in conformity with his announcement in 6 (4). 
2. 1289 b 20 sqq. 

38. kat Tov oiketov Kal Tov cuudepovta TpdTrov GmododvaL mpds 
éxdotyv, ‘and to determine the mode of organization which is 
appropriate and advantageous to each.’ For dmododva in this sense 
cp. Eth. Nic. 3. 1. 1110 b 7, mota & ayti roiwy aiperéov, od padiov 
arodotva, and see Bon. Ind. 80a 51 sqq. Updos éxdorny should 
apparently be taken with rév oiketov kat tov cvpdépovra rpdémov, not 
with drodotva: see note on 1317a 36. For the meaning of oiketos 
cp. 1317 a 29 sqq., and for the distinction between oikeios and cup- 
gépor C. 4. 1318 b 27, 816 8) Kal cupdépov éori rH mpdrepoy pnbcion 
Snpoxparia Kal Umdpxew eiwbev, There may be ways of organizing 
each sub-kind of democracy and oligarchy which are appropriate 
but not advantageous. An ‘advantageous’ mode is one which 
makes the constitution durable (c. 5. 1319 b 331320 a 4: Rhet. 
1. 8. 1365 b 26). 

39. érr 8€ Kal tds ocuvaywyds x.t.X., ‘and further we must 
investigate the combinations also of all the modes of organizing the 
above-mentioned departments,’ i.e. the deliberative, magisterial, and 
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judicial (so Heinsius, p. 695, Schneider, and Welldon). Aristotle’s 
instances of these combinations are taken from cases in which 
a normal constitution is combined with its deviation-form—aristo- 
cracy with oligarchy, polity with democracy. We see from this 
that the classification of constitutions as normal or deviation-forms 
which we find in 3. 6. 1279a 17 sqq. is not exhaustive, for there 
are in fact constitutions which are partly normal, partly deviation- 
forms. Aristotle does not in all probability mean to imply that the 
institutions of other constitutions also might not be combined—for 
instance, those of aristocracy and polity and those of oligarchy 
and democracy. It is interesting to know that these hybrid 
constitutions existed in Greece, but our acquaintance with its 
constitutional history is too imperfect to enable us to point to clear 
examples of them. Epidamnus at one time had a democratic 
Boulé, but was in other respects oligarchically governed (7 (5). 1- 
1301 b 21 sqq.). The Council of the Areopagus was to a certain 
extent an aristocratic element in the oligarchy which existed at 
Athens in early times (A6. Tod. c. 2. 1. 2 sqq.: c. 3. 1. 34 sqq.), but 
it is questionable whether Aristotle has it in his mind here. It 
should be noticed that as the deliberative is ktpiov ris modcretas 
(6 (4). 14. 1299 a 1 Sq.), the way in which it was organized must 
have gone far to determine the character of the constitution. 
The deliberative had the right of legislating, and therefore it might 
modify the constitution at any moment. 

1. taéra, ‘these modes,’ referring to tpérov. 1317 a. 

2. For émahAdtrew see note on 1255 a 13. 

4. otov ay 1d prey Boudceudpevoy kat 7d tept Tas dpxapecias 
dALtyapxLKOs Wy guvtetaypévov. For the way in which the deliberative 
is organized in oligarchies see 6 (4). 14. 1298 a 34 sqq. The 
oligarchical mode of election to office is ré rwas ék rwav (6 (4). 15. 
1300 b r sq.). 

6. Ta S€ wept Ta StxactHpia dprotokpatikds. Cp. 6 (4). 16. 
1301 a 13 sqq. and 2. 11.1273 19 sq. As to the oligarchical mode 
of organizing dicasteries see 6 (4). 16. 1301a 12 sq. For ra mepi 
ra dicactnpia cp. c. 8. 1322 b 34, but we expect rd (which Spengel 
and Bekk.’ read) instead of rd. 

8. dpiotoKpatiKds Sé Td wept Tas dpxatpectas, i.e. when office is 
awarded for virtue (6 (4). 8. 129449 8q.: 2. 11. 1273417 Sq.: 
6 (4). 5. 1292 b 2 sq.: 7 (5). 8. 1309 a 2 8q.). 

13. elpytar mpdrepoy, in 6 (4). 12. 1296b 13-1297 4 6. 
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15. kai tas GAdas. See note on 1316 b 36. 

17. ¢avepdv, sc. éorat, which is omitted as in 2. 5. 1263b 34, 
where however écra: is easily supplied from the preceding line, 
which is not the case here. See note on 1306 a 24 for instances 
of similar omissions. It may be added that jv is omitted in 1. 9. 
1257 a 23 and joay in I. 9. 1257 a 32. 

18. iv Kadodal tives Sdtyapyiav. Cp. Plato, Rep. 544 C, kai 
Seuvtépa Kal Sevrépws emawvoupévn, kadovpévn 8 ddeyapxia. "Odvyapxia is 
not quite the appropriate name, for the few rule in aristocracy also 
(7 (5). 7. 1306 b 25); oligarchy is the form in which the rich rule, 
and that fact should find expression in its name. See, however, 
note on 1331b 9. 

19. tatrny Thy pé0o8ov, i.e. the inquiry how to construct each 
kind of democracy. 

wéyta Ta Sypotikd. Cp. Eth. Nic. 9. 4. 1166a 1, ra hedsxa ra 
mpos rovs idous Kai ois ai dudtae dpitovra, and Pol. 7 (5). 11. 13144 
27, Ta TUpavyiKa, 

24. mpdtepov, ‘in 6 (4). 4. 1291 b 15-28: 6 (4). 6. 1292 b 25 
sqq.: 6 (4). 12. 1296 b 26-31’ (Sus.*). 

yiverar. See note on 1304 b 5. 

25. mdH90s is here used in the same sense as djpos (cp. c. 4. 
1319 a 19 sq. and 6 (4), 14.1298 b 208q., and see note on 1281 b 
15). For the use of the two words in the *A@nvaiwv Modureia, see 
Kaibel, Stil und Text der Tod. ’A@., p. 52 Sq. 

26. Gy tod mpétov «t.A. Cp. 6 (4). 12. 1296 b 26-31. A de- 
mocracy in which the peasants and handicraftsmen are supreme 
seems to be regarded by Aristotle as better than one in which the 
peasants, handicraftsmen, and day-labourers are supreme. 

27. tots dydorépors, ‘the two previously mentioned’: cp. Plato, 
Laws 875 A, r@ kow@ re kal dim Totv duoiy. 

ob pdvov Siapéper x.t.d., ‘not only does the democracy differ in 
respect of its becoming better and worse, but also in respect of its 
becoming not the same.’ We should probably supply 4 dnuoxparia 
with duadépes. 

32. TH pev yop éAdtrw. Thus in the first form of democracy 
(c. 4. 1318 b 27 sqq.) many dypord are wanting: all judge and 
elect magistrates, but the most important magistracies are not 
accessible to all, and it is only the less important ones that are 
filled by lot. Pay is also probably absent, and the assembly is not 
supreme over everything. 
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33. xphoiov 8 Exactov adtav yvwpilew x.7.d. Adray, i.e. tar 
rats Onuoxpariats dxodovdowvrwy. The fact that a knowledge of the 
institutions which go with each kind of democracy is useful in 
correcting existing examples of each form, as well as in instituting 
new ones, is an additional reason for studying them, though the 
question which Aristotle now has before him is how the various 
kinds of each constitution should be zmsti/uted (1317 a 13 sqq.). For 
the thought cp. 6 (4). 1. 1289 a 3 sqq., and for the language 1. 11. 
1259 a 33 sq. For mpos rd karackevdfew Kai mpos ras diopbacess, Cp. 
Polyb. 3. 118. 12, kai mpés tas tév moAcrevudrar dSuopOdces Kal Kata- 
oKevas, 

35. Cyntotcr pev yap x.7.X., ‘[for errors are committed for want of 
this knowledge, | for’ etc. Some dnportkd -are fatal to democracies, 
and some édryapxexd to oligarchies (7 (5). 9. 1309 b 20 sq.), others 
are not. 

36. aGravta Ta oiketa must be taken with mpds thy brd0eow: cp. 
Polyb. 5. 105. 1, otkeiow ypnodpevos Adyos mpds tv Sppny adrod rv Sn 
Mpokateckevagperny Ud Tay TOU Anunrpiov Tapawwéecewy. 

87. xa0dmep «.7.X., in 7 (5). 9. 1309 b 18 sqq. 

39. vuvi 3é Ta déidpata Kal Ta On Kal dv epievtar Adywner, 
‘but now let us speak of the demands of democratic constitutions 
and their ethical character and the things they aim at. Aristotle 
tacitly distinguishes these matters from the institutions through 
which democracies seek to attain their aims (ra dyporicd). Nuvi 
must occur but rarely in Aristotle’s writings, for it is omitted in 
the Index Aristotelicus. Ta déépara = ‘quae requiruntur in demo- 
cratia, cf. aéwodv, postulare, et imdcous ris Snpoxparexns modereias, 40° 
(Bon. Ind. 70a 46: see also Coray’s note). So in Plato, Laws 
690 A, détdpara rot re dpxew kal dpxecOa is rendered by Stallbaum 
‘Anspriiche. With ra déidpara cat ra 4On should probably be 
supplied rév Snyoxparvey, not ray rodiredy, and ai Snpoxparia with 
épievra. For ra 40n tév Snpoxpariay cp. 5 (8). 1. 1337 2 14 Sqq- 
and Rhet. 1. 8. 1366a 12, and for év epievras 1366 a 2 sqq. 

40. ‘Yrd0eo1s prev ody «tA. Cp. Rhet. 1. 8. 1366a 4. Stahr C.2. 
and Welldon apparently take imd@eo1s to be the subject of the 
sentence, but perhaps it is better (with Sus.) to make it the predi- 
cate. In either case it takes up 1a déimpata, 39, and means ‘the 
fundamental postulate’ (cp. 7 (5). 11. 13144 38 sq.). 

41. todto yap héyew eidOaow x.t.A. Cp. Plato, Rep. 562 B sq. 
and see note on 1291 b 34. The words rotro yap déyew ci@bacw, 
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bs ev povy tH modurela tatty peréxovras (SC. Tovs modiras) éAevbepias 
have been interpreted in two different ways. Sus. translates them 
thus, ‘ist es doch Dies, was man immer im Munde zu fiihren 
pflegt, als ob man in dieser Verfassung allein der Freiheit gendsse’ ; 
he seems, therefore, to take rovro to refer to the preceding sen- 
tence, imdbecis pev ody ris Sypoxparixis modurelas éhevbepia, but Sepulveda, 
who translates, ‘sic enim dici consuevit, in sola populari republica 
homines libertate frui, appears to refer rodro to ws €v pdvy TH TmodTEia 
rairn peréxovras édevepias, i.e. not to what precedes, but to what 
follows, and so do Giph. and Stahr, the latter translating, ‘und es 
ist eine ganz gewohnliche Behauptung, dass nur die Biirger einer 
solchen Verfassung die Freiheit wirklich gendssen.’ Perhaps the 
latter interpretation is to be preferred (for the use of os with the 
participle cp. 6 (4). 9. 1294b 19 sqq. and 2. 12. 1274 a 25 sqq.). 
Tovrov yap oroxatecOai act macav Sypoxpariay seems to be added not 
in proof of the assertion which precedes it, that freedom is enjoyed 
only in a democracy, for obviously it does not prove the truth of this 
assertion, but in justification of the mention of freedom—‘ [ freedom, 
I say,] for’ etc. Aristotle probably has Plato, Rep. 562 B sq. before 
him, where the two things had already been brought into connexion 
with each other, democracy being described as insatiable in its quest 
of freedom, and democrats being represented as holding that no 
one who is by nature a freeman will deign to live under any other 
constitution. 
1. toUtou = ris éhevbepias. See note on 1330b 8. 
2. édevepias 8€ x74. Cp. Eurip. Suppl. 390 Bothe, 404 
Dindorf, 
ov yap apxerat 

évds mpds avdpds, GAN’ edevOépa modus. 

dnpos 8 avdacer diadoyatow ev pepe 

evwavoiaow. 
Aristotle is here reproducing the conception of freedom entertained 
by of dyporicoi (cp. 11), not giving his own, as to which see vol. i. 
p. 246 and notes on 1259 a 39 and 1310a 247. It should be 
noticed that in 7 (5). 9. 1310 a 28 sqq. éAevéepia is distinguished 
from 1d 7d mAetov eivar kipiov. The Snportxoi read much into the 
conception of freedom which does not strictly belong to it. 
According to them freedom implied two things—r. an equal share 
for each citizen (7)—whether in everything, property included, or 
not, we do not learn—and consequently an interchange of ruling 
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and being ruled, and also the supremacy of the will of the majority, 
or in other words of the poor, for the poor are in a majority ; and 
2. living as one likes. Both these sides are recognized in the con- 
ception of freedom by Pericles in his Funeral Oration (Thuc. 2. 
37-3: see the remarks of L. Schmidt, Ethik der alten Griechen, 2. 
2338q.). These notions of freedom differ in one respect from those 
current among ourselves. We do not hold that freedom implies 
an interchange of ruling and being ruled, or in other words that 
no one is free who has not from time to time a turn of office. 
This was a view likely to prevail in communities like the Greek 
City-States, in which a person excluded from office felt himself to be 
on a level with a resident-alien (3. 5. 1278a 37 sq.). We still, how- 
ever, often identify freedom with ‘ government by majority’ (Seeley, 
Introduction to Political Science, p. 158), and with ‘ permission 
to do what you like’ (ibid. p. 119). Among us, again, as among 
the Greeks, freedom is often construed as bound up with equality, 
so that it eventually involves the supremacy of the majority, or in 
other words the poor, over the rich, a state of things in which 
equality disappears. It will be observed that here as elsewhere 
Aristotle regards the demands characteristic of democracies as 
originating not in conscious self-seeking, but in a mistaken, perhaps 
a biassed (3. 9. 1280 a 14 sqq.), theory of what is just and of what 
freedom implies. The teaching of the passage before us does not 
quite agree with that of 3. 8, where it is implied that democracy is 
a constitution in which the poor are supreme, whether they are in 
a majority or not, nor with that of 7 (5). 1. 1301 b 28-39 and 
Eth. Nic. 5. 6. 1131 a 25 sqq., where rd dnporckdy Sika is treated 
as a form of 76 kar a&tay Sicatov, See note on 1288 a 22. It will 
be noticed that Aristotle says nothing about sappyaia, or the free 
expression of opinion, in connexion with freedom, and nothing 
about publicity of government. Nor does he mention the tendency 
of Greek democracy to extend citizenship to persons of semi- 
alien or semi-servile or illegitimate birth, of which we read in 3. 5. 
1278a 26 sqq. His account of freedom, indeed, can hardly be 
made to include this tendency. 

8, 1d iooy exew, SC. rods moAiras (Cp. 7). 

4, tovtou 8 dvtos x.7.A. This conclusion appears not to be 
accepted in c. 3. 1318 a 11-b 1, where it is argued that if all are to 
have an arithmetically equal share, the. rich and the poor must not 
be thrown together into one undivided aggregate and supremacy 
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given to a majority of that aggregate, but that supremacy should 
be given to a majority of the rich and a majority of the poor, or if 
the two majorities do not agree, to that combination of rich and 
poor which possesses the larger amount of property. 

5. kal 8 te dv 86& Tots mAeloot, TodT ectvar- [Kal] téAos Kal 
todr etvat 16 Sikavov, ‘and that what is decided by the majority, 
this is the crown of the matter, and this is that which is just.’ Tédos 
here is ‘ operis perfectio et absolutio’ (Bon. Ind. 753 a 47, b 6: Sus.’ 
Ind. s.v.). For the repetition of rodro cp. 4 (7). 3. 1325 b 11, tovre 
Kaddov akodovbeiy kai Tovrw meibecOa Sixavov: 5 (8). 3. 1338 a II Sq-: 
Xen. Mem. 2. 2. 13, rovre dixny re émiriOnor kat drodoxipafovea ovk €a 
dpxew rodrov: Plato, Gorg. 510 C, obros péya ev tavry tH modee Svvy- 
gerat, TovTov ovdeis xalpwv adiKnoe: [ Demosth. | Ors Bun. ce: 365 
Polyb. 6. 8. 2, of moddol rovros expavro mpoordras Kal TovTOLs Emérperroy 
nept cpov. See also note on 1284 b 28. 

10. For the attraction of dv into the gender of époy cp. fv in 1. 9. 
1256 b 40. 

ll. év 8€ 15 Liv ds BovAetai tis. See note on 13104 27, and 
compare the appeal of Nicias to the Athenians in Thuc. 7. 69, ma- 
Tpidos Te THs eAevOcpwrartns UropiuynoKwY Kal THS Ev AUTH averritakTOUV TaoWw 
és thy Siaray eovaias: cp. also 6 (4). 3. 1290a 28 sq., where it is 
implied that democracy is an dveupévn kai wadaky woditeia. Aristotle 
does not say, as he says of the other sign of freedom, that all the 
dnporexoi regarded this asa mark of democracy, and it appears from 
7 (5). 9. 13104 25 sqq. that ‘living as one pleases’ was a con- 
comitant only of extreme democracies, notwithstanding that it is 
treated here as a characteristic of democracy in general. It would 
seem, indeed, from 7 (5). 9. 1310a 22 sqq. (cp. 7 (5). 7. 1307 a 
34 sqq.) that in oligarchies also the oligarchs were allowed to do 
what they pleased. That a ‘ desire of the individual to be let alone, 
to do as he pleases, indulge his impulses, follow out his projects,’ 
‘has been extremely strong’ in the United States is remarked by 
Mr. Bryce (American Commonwealth, 3. 268). On the other hand, 
Mr. Lecky remarks (Democracy and Liberty, ed. 1, 1. 213) that 
‘in our own day no fact is more incontestable and conspicuous 
than the love of democracy for authoritative regulation,’ extending 
in his view apparently to habits of life (ibid. 1. 462). 

13. eimep tod Boudevovtos, sc. cori. See note on 1310a 27. 

14. évreifev 8 eAjdude «1.4, Cp. Plato, Rep. 562, 563 D, and 
Laws 698 A, 701 B. 
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16. kat cupBddderar tadTy x.7.A., ‘and in this way [this second 
criterion of freedom] contributes to the freedom based on equality.’ 
See Bon. Ind. 714 b 57sqq. Bonitz, however (715 a 28q.), places 
a note of interrogation after his quotation of the passage before us, 
possibly regarding it as corrupt. 

17 sqq. The logical connexion of 1317 b 17-1318 a 3 with what 
has preceded in 1317 a 40-b 17 is as follows:—democracy means 
a turn of office for all and a share for all in deliberative and judicial 
work, and also the supremacy of the many; hence whatever facili- 
tates the access of all to office and to deliberative and judicial work 
is democratic, and also the aggrandizement of the assembly and 
the enfeeblement of the magistrates. Now the access of all to 
office is facilitated by the use of the lot iri appointments to most 
offices, by the absence or smallness of property-qualifications for 
office, by the prohibition of a repeated tenure of most offices, and 
by a short tenure of most offices; hence all these things are 
democratic. So, too, is the provision of pay for office-holders 
and for members of the assembly and dicasteries, for this measure 
facilitates the access of all to office and to deliberative and judicial 
work. The enfeebling of offices of life-long tenure, if any such 
offices are permitted to exist, is also democratic, and the substitu- 
tion of the lot for election in appointments to them. This follows 
from the rule that the tenure of office should be short, and that 
appointments to offices should be made by lot. The sentence 
1317 b 38-41 stands in no logical connexion with 1317 a 40-b 17, 
and Sus. is probably right in bracketing it. 

17. toUtwy 8 drokepévwy xt... ‘and these things being the 
starting-point and the principle [of democracy] being such, the 
following institutions are democratic.’ For 6 rowires in the sense 
of ‘the following’ and referring not, as it commonly does, to some- 
thing already mentioned but to something about to be mentioned, 
cp. 5 (8). 2. 1337 b 6 sqq. and see note on that passage. For 
rovrav imoxerwévay compare (with Bon. Ind. 797 b 46 sqq.) Phys. 4. 
4. 211a 6 sq., De Gen. An. 4. 1. 7664 16 sqq., and Rhet. 2. 4. 
1381 a 3 sqq., and for rosavrns ovens rhs apyqs Pol. 7 (5). 1. 1302 a 
5 sqq. By ‘the principle of democracy’ Aristotle means freedom in 
the two senses mentioned by him. He arranges his list of demo- 
cratic institutions under the three heads of dpyai, 76 Stkaorixdy, and 
1d Bovdevduevov. It is evident from this list that the aim of Greek 
democracy was twofold—tr. to give all the citizens a turn of office, 
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at any rate so far as regards offices not needing special experience, 
and also a share either in all kinds of judicial work or in the more 
important kinds of it, and to enable the poor by pay to act as 
officials and dicasts: 2. by making the assembly supreme over all 
matters, or all important matters, and providing pay for its members 
to secure the supremacy of the poor over the rich. In modern 
democracies a popular assembly and popular dicasteries no longer 
find a place, nor does the lot, but the two aims indicated by Aristotle 
are still traceable in democratic institutions. ‘Rotation in office’ is 
demanded by democratic feeling in the United States (Bryce, 
American Commonwealth, 2. 482), and the supremacy of the will 
of the poorer class is an universal accompaniment of democracy. 
It will be noticed that the uniformity of nurture education and 
dress which is dwelt upon as democratic in 6 (4). 9. 1294 b 19 sqq. 
is not referred to here, nor are the matters which are so described 
in 8 (6). 4. 1319 b 27 sqq. and in ’A@. Hod.c.9. No mention is made 
of the preference of democracy for boards of magistrates in com- 
parison with single magistrates (7 (5). 1. 1301 b 25 sq.) and for 
a multiplicity of small magistracies (Plato, Polit. 303 A), or of its 
disapproval of the holding of two paid offices together (Demosth. 
c. Timocr. cc. 123, 150), or of the ostracism, or of the democratic 
tendency to publicity in government and in judicial proceedings, or 
of secret voting. Nor, as has been noticed already (see note on 2), 
is anything said of the tendency of Greek democracy to admit 
to citizenship persons of semi-alien or semi-servile or illegitimate 
birth, of which we read in 3. 5. 1278a 26sqq. In Hadt. 3. 80 the 
Persian Otanes says of democracy, méd@ pév dpyas apyet, imevOuvov 
dé dpxny exer, Bovretvpara dé mavra és Td Kowvdov avaheper. The second of 
these characteristics of democracy is not included by Aristotle in 
his enumeration of ra Syuorid. 

18, 16 aipeiofat tas dpxas mévtas ék mdvtwy. Not many offices 
will be elective (cp. 20 sq.), but to those that are all the citizens will 
elect out of all. In the case both of electors and of elected restrictions 
will be eschewed, whether connected with wealth or birth or age. 
An ‘ordo certus magistratuum’ will not be in harmony with the 
spirit ofa democracy, because it places restrictions of age on the 
choice of the electors. A democracy, however, will be apt to place 
restrictions on the repeated tenure of the same office, unless it is 
connected with war. It deserves notice that Greek democracies do 
not appear to have attempted to make the rich and noble ineligible 
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for office, whereas at Florence the nobles were made incapable of 
holding most offices (Duffy, Tuscan Republics, p. 163). 

19. 16 dpxew wdvtas prev Exdotou Exactov 8 év péper wavtwy. The 
democratic principle is that all the citizens rule over each individual, 
and yet that their rule over him is balanced by the fact that he has 
his turn of ruling over all. If the individual citizen submits to be 
ruled by all, he does so not as one excluded from rule, but as one 
who has his turn of ruling. This does not seem to be true of 
the first form of democracy, for in it only yrepmor will hold the 
greatest offices (c. 4. 1318 b 27.sqq.). It is also obvious that the 
tule exercised by all over each individual citizen is of a more 
absolute nature than the rule exercised over all by the individual 
citizen as a temporary holder of office. We see, however, that the 
Greek conception of democracy involved not only the rule of all 
the citizens over the individual citizen, but also a rotation of office 
among the individual citizens. The individual citizen in a Greek 
democracy expected, in fact, not only to rule as a part of the 
collective citizen-body, but also individually as an official. Cp. 
2. 2. 1261 a 308qq. 

20. 15 KAnpwrds elvar tas dpxds  mdoas H door ph eueipias 
Séovra Kai téxvys. It is not the mere use of the lot in appointments 
to magistracies that is characteristic of democracy, but its use in 
appointments to all magistracies or all but a few. In Rhet. 1. 8. 
1365 b 31 sq. democracy is similarly defined as a constitution é» 7 
KAnpe Stavénovra ras apxds: cp. Plato, Rep. 557 A. Aristotle omits 
to add &k mdvrwv with xAnperds, but this is what he means, for the 
lot would not be democratic if it was not é« rayrov. A limited lot 
finds a place in oligarchy (6 (4). 15. 1300b 2). Isocrates (Areop. 
§ 23) had already urged that the lot is not really as democratic as 
a well-regulated system of election, inasmuch as it allows persons 
not friendly to democracy to find their way into office. At Athens, 
however, all persons appointed to office had to undergo a strict 
doxipacia, which would exclude persons of this kind (Lys. Or. 13. 
c. Agorat. c. 10). For the exception from the rule prescribing 
the lot of offices demanding experience and skill cp. 6 (4). 14. 
1298a 27 sq. Among these offices would be those of the stratégi 
(c. 8. 1322 a 32 8qq-: 7 (5). 9. 1309b 4 sqq.), of some great financial 
officers, of envoys, though envoys were not in strictness apxovres 
(see note on 1299 a 19), and perhaps in some States of auditors 
and bouleutae, for these offices are said in c. 8. 13224 32-b 17 
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to require much experience. The following offices are mentioned 
in AO. Tod. c. 43 met. as elective at Athens in the time of Aristotle 
—those of the rapias orpatiwrixav, of of emi 76 Oewpixdv, and of 6 ray 
kpnvav émpedntys, as well as all those connected with war. It is 
difficult to think that there ever was a democracy in which all offices 
without exception were filled by lot—one, for instance, in which 
the generals were appointed by lot. 

22. 75 ph dd Tysjparos «7.4. See note on 1294 b 7. 

23. 7d pa) Bis Tov adrdv dpxew K.t.A. Cp. 6 (4). 15. 12994 IO, 
and 3. 1. 1275a 24 sq.: also ’A@. Hod. c. 62, dpyew S€ Tas péev Kata 
modepor apxas é[ ec |re mAeovdxis, rav 8 Grow ovdepiav, mAHv Bovhevoar 
dis (see Sandys’ note on this passage). It is easy to see how much 
this exception must have added to the influence of the magistracies 
connected with war, and especially to the influence of the stratégi, 
for they must have stood to the other magistrates, or most of them, 
in the relation in which skilled persons stand to novices. Pericles 
was elected stratégus at Athens fifteen years in succession (Plut. 
Pericl. c. 16) and Phocion forty-five times (Plut. Phoc. c. 8). ‘The 
re-election of stratégi of proved efficiency was the rule at Athens’ 
(Beloch, Attische Politik seit Perikles, p. 267). There seems to 
have been some laxity at Athens in the application of the rule 
against a repeated tenure of the same office, for Lysias (Or. 30. 
c. Nicom. c. 29) and Demosthenes (Prooem. 55. p. 1461) complain 
that it was applied to unimportant offices and neglected in the case 
of important ones. Restrictions on the repeated tenure of offices 
were not peculiar to democratic States ; aristocracies like the Lace- 
daemonian went even further than democracies usually did, and 
imposed restrictions on the repeated tenure of some offices connected 
with war; thus the Lacedaemonian office of vavapyos could not 
be held twice (Xen. Hell. 2. 1. 7: see however Grote, Hist. of 
Greece, 9. 359 and note 3). In the aristocratical Republic of 
Ragusa the Rector held his office but for one month and was 
re-eligible only after an interval of two years (T. G. Jackson, 
Dalmatia, 2. 311). At San Marino, the constitution of which is 
a sort Of dpurokparia, the two Captain Regents hold office for six 
months and are not re-eligible for twelve years (E. Armstrong in 
Macmillan’s Magazine, No. 375, Jan. 1891, p. 200). Some demo- 
cracies are less rigid in this matter than others. Mr. Bryce remarks 
(American Commonwealth, 2. 405, note), that ‘the tendency in 
Switzerland to re-elect the same men to the legislature and to 
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public office has doubtless worked as much for good in politics 
there as the opposite tendency works for evil in the United States.’ 

7 OAtydxis # Sdiyas. See Vahlen on Poet. 14. 14544 1, and note 
on 1296a 38. 

24. 75 ddtyoxpovious «.7.4. The aim in this matter, as in 
prohibitions cf a repeated tenure, was that as many might share 
in office as possible: cp. 2. 11. 1273b 12sqq. In the early days 
of Greek democracy this principle was neglected (7 (5). 10. 1310 b 
25 8q:), 

25. 16 BixdLew mévras kal ék mévrwv K.t.A. Cp. 6 (4). 16. 1300b 
38 sqq., 1301 a II sq. 

26. tOv melotwv Kai Tov peyiotwy Kal Tay Kupwtdtey. Cp. 
°AO, Tov. Cc. 3. 1. 35, Ta mAciora kal Ta peyiota Tov év rH wddAE, and 
c. 8. 1. 21, ra @da ra meiora Kal ra péyora Tdy modur[ cK |v, and Plut. 
Lycurg, et Num. Comp. c. 4, ra xupimrara kal péyiora ths vopobecias. 

28. modttelas. Cp. 6 (4). 16. 1300b 20, dca eis thy modureiay 
peper. 

Tov idiwv cuvahdaypdtev. Some causes of this kind at any rate 
involved large interests (6 (4). 16. 1300 b 22 sq.). 

Td Thy exkAnolay Kupiav etvar mdvtwy K.T.A. Cp. 6 (4). 14. 1298 a 
28 sqq. and see note on 33. Compare also Cic. pro Flacc. c. 7, 
Graecorum autem totae respublicae sedentis contionis temeritate 
administrantur, and Plato, Polit. 303 A, ry» 8 ad rod mdjOous (pyr) 
kara mavra doberh Kal pndev pyre ayabdy pyre kaxdv péya duvapérmy ws 
mpos Tas GAdas dia 7d ras dpxds €vy rairy SiaveveynoOa Kata cpiKpa cis 
moddovs. But I do not remember that Plato, or indeed any one 
else before Aristotle, calls attention to the characteristic of democracy 
pointed out in the passage before us. ‘All the main features of 
American government may be deduced from two principles. One 
is the sovereignty of the people... . The second principle, itself 
a consequence of this first one, is the distrust of the various organs 
and agents of government’ (Bryce, American Commonwealth, 1. 407). 

-It is an accepted principle in the United States that ‘legislatures, 
officials, and all other agents of the sovereign people ought to be 
strictly limited by law, by each other, and by the shortness of the 
terms of office’ (ibid. 3. 267). For xupiav rév peyioray cp. 2. 9. 
1270 b 7sq. and Xen. Cyrop. 8. 5. 22. 

30. tav 8 dpxav Sypotixdtatoy Boudy «.t.A4. One reason for 
this may be gathered from 3. 11. 1282 a 29 sqq., where it appears 
that the property-qualification for membership of the Boulé was 
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commonly small, while the property-qualifications for the offices 
of orparyyés and rapias were larger. 

33. eis abtov yap dvdyer Kt. Cp. 6 (4). 15. 1300a 4, dravra 
abrot kpivovow, and A, Tod. Cc. 41, dndvtay yap abros airév meroinkey 
6 Siuos Koptov, Kat mévra Storxeirar Wnhicpaow Kai dSiaotnpiors, év ois 6 
djpds eorwy 6 kpardv* Kat yap al ir |js Bours kpioess eis rov djpov eAnuOaow. 
Deliberative and administrative decisions are referred to, as well as 
judicial ones: see vol. i. p. 230, note 1, and cp. 3. 15. 1286 a 26 sq., 
4 (7). 8. 1328 b 13 sqq., and 6 (4). 14. 1298 a 6 sqq. 

34. xabdmep elpntar mpdrepoy ev TH peOd8w TH mpd TadTys. This 
refers to 6 (4). 15. 1299 b 38-1300a 4. For this reference cp. 
c. 4. 1318 b 7, év Trois mpd rovrwy Adyos, and see vol. ii. p. xxvii. It 
‘is possible that 9 peOodos mpd ravrns includes both the Sixth (old 
Fourth) and the Seventh (old Fifth) Book. The Eighth (old Sixth) 
Book is supplementary to them. 

35. éwerta tS picOopopety x.7.4. It appears that the burden 
imposed on the revenue by the payment of the assembly dicasteries 
and magistracies was often diminished by restricting payment in 
the case of the assembly to those of its meetings which were 
termed xvpsa, meetings which took place at Athens only once in 
each prytany (’A@. Tod. c. 43: Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of Sparta and 
Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 285 sq.), or indeed by going farther and 
paying not all the magistracies, but only ‘those whose members 
required to have a common table,’ for this appears to be the 
meaning of rév dpxdv ds dvdykn ovooireiv per ddAdAnAor, not ‘the 
magistracies which required to take their meals with each other.’ 
At Athens after the disaster at Syracuse it was ordained ras dpyas 
Guicbovs apxew dmdcas Ews av 6 médenos 7, TAY TaV évvea dapxdvTav 
kai Tay mpurdveav of dy dow (AO. Tod. c. 29. 1. 30). We know 
that at Athens the prytaneis of the Boulé and their secretaries took 
their meals together (’A@. Hod. c. 43. 1. 10 sq.: Demosth. De Fals. 
Leg. cc. 190, 249), and that the archons did the same (Aé@. Hod. 
c. 62: c. 3. 1. 30 sq.), and also the stratégi (Demosth. De Fals. 
Leg. c. 190: Gilbert, Beitr. zur innern Gesch. Athens, p. 30). 
This custom no doubt did much to alleviate the defects of an 
administrative system in which boards of magistrates were largely 
employed. We hear the same thing of the ephors at Sparta (Gilbert, 
Const. Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 52 sq.), and. 
of magistrates elsewhere (Plut. Cimon, c. 1: Aen. Poliorc. 11. 3). 
Aristotle himself evidently intends the most important boards of 
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magistrates in his ‘best State’ to have each its common table 
(4 (7). 12. 1331. 25), among them apparently those of the stratégi 
and rapia (7 (5). 9. 1309 a 33 8qq.), and he probably means his 
agronomi to have a common table too (4 (7). 12. 1331 b 14 sqq.). 
The question, indeed, arises, what boards of magistrates in Greek 
States had not a common table, and the answer is not easy. Those 
boards would be least likely to have one whose business was not 
of a nature to call for promptitude in joint action. A similar 
custom prevailed in the cities of mediaeval Italy. The priors at 
Florence not only took their meals together, but ‘slept together’ 
(Perrens, La Civilisation Florentine, p. 49). As to the «tpi 
exkAnoia it should be noticed that at Athens attendance at them 
was paid at a higher rate than attendance at other meetings of the 
assembly ('A@. Hod. c. 62). 

38. [ér éme8h . . . 41, Bavauoia|. I follow Sus. in bracketing 
this sentence, mainly for the reason given in the note on 1317b 
17 sqq. (which see). It may possibly have been written by Aristotle 
himself in the margin of his MS., but, if it was, he can hardly have 
intended it to be inserted in the text where it stands. Oligarchy 
is defined by the attributes to which it allots office (cp. 6 (4). 8. 
12944 9 sqq.), and these are here said to be birth wealth and 
culture ; therefore democracy allots office to the opposite attributes. 
More usually oligarchy is said to allot office to wealth (3. 8. 1280a 
I sq.), and culture is treated rather as a note of aristocracy than 
of oligarchy (6 (4). 15. 1299b 24 sq.), but its connexion with 
oligarchy is explained by 6 (4). 8. 1293 b 37 sq. Notwithstanding 
what is said here as to the liking of democracy for Bavavoia, Aristotle 
tells us in 3. 4. 1277 b 1 sqq. that in some States handicraftsmen 
(i.e. Bdvavoot) did not share in office till the extreme form of 
democracy came into existence. As to the preference of demo- 
cracy for the lowborn and poor cp. [Xen.] Rep. Ath. 1. 7, 2. 19, 
and 3. 10, Aristoph. Eq. 180 sq., 185 sqq., 217 sq., and Isocr. 
De Pace, § 53. No doubt in a certain sense, as L. Schmidt points 
out (Ethik der alt. Griechen, 1. 161), ‘indifference to the advantages 
of birth was alien to the spirit of Athenian democracy,’ but it is 
one thing to respect high birth and another to accord it political 
power. ‘A gentleman having been recommended to Mr. Buchanan 
as eminently qualified to fill the post of Minister to Spain, because 
to all other qualities requisite for the position he added that of 
understanding and speaking Spanish, the President’s sole reply was 
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‘‘Oh, that is too damned aristocratic,” and another candidate for the 
office was named’ (Frances Anne Kemble, Further Records, 1848- 
1883). As to this story I may say with Aristotle (7 (5). 10. 13124 
3), «t Se pn em’ exeivov, GAN én’ Gdrdov ye ay yévorro TovTo anes. 

41, én 8é tv dpxav x.7r.A. Yet cp. 3. 16. 1287a 4 sqq. It has 
not, I think, been noticed that Aristotle here refers to the fate of the 
kingship in many Greek States; this was originally an office held 
for life, but its powers were curtailed (3. 14. 1285 b 13 sqq.), and it 
often came, as at Athens, to be filled by lot. For the change by 
which the archonships at Athens, and among them the office of 
archon basileus, ceased to be elective and came to be filled by lot, 
see ’AO, lod. c. 22, 1. 20 Sqq. 

3. Ta pev obv...b 5, ppovtifovow is bracketed by Sus. The 
passage, or at any rate all of it but its first clause, 7a pév ody Kowa ais 
Snpoxpariats tadr’ éori, looks like a subsequent addition, but it may 
well have been added by Aristotle; the reminiscence of Plato, 
Laws 663 E in 1318 b 1 sqq. (see note) points to this, as well 
as the general character of the passage. 

5. H padtor elvar Soxodca Sypoxpatia kal Sipos. Cp. 6 (4). 4. 
1291 b 30-38. In 7 (5). 9. 1310a 25 sq., however, Aristotle refers 
to extreme democracies as ai dnpoxpatiac ai padwota eivae Soxodoa 
Snpokparixai: cp. 6 (4). 14. 1298 b 13 sqq. AS to djuos, a demos 
comprising both rich and poor would have the best claim to the name. 

6. igov yap x.t.A. Probably doxet should be supplied from 
doxovca in the preceding sentence, for it is clear from 9, ovre yap 
dy imdpxew vopiforev x.7.A., that Aristotle is expressing the opinions 
of others. 

ll. 16 peta todro, ‘in the next place:’ cp. 3. 6. 1278b 6, ro 
peta Tadra, 

12. Td Tistpata Sredetv xiAlors TA TOV TevTaKootwy, ‘place the 
assessed properties in two groups, so that those of a thousand will 
be equal in value to those of five hundred. Cp. c. 6. 1320b 
22 sq., where the phrase recurs, with this difference, however, that 
7a rysnpara is there used in the sense not of ‘ assessed properties,’ 
but of ‘ property-qualifications.’ 

13. % ox obtw Set ribvar Thy KaTd TodTo igdryta, ‘or ought 
we to institute equality in respect of property-qualification not in 
this way, but otherwise?’ For r@éva (‘statuere’) cp. Plato, Laws 
801 A, 4} pndev emavepwre, 1106 S€ rodTo obtw; KA. mavrdmace pev ody 
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15. émerta . . . AaBdvta . . . ToUTOUS Kupious etvar K.T.A. Cp. 
6 (4). 14. 1298 b 21 sqq. For the construction, or want of 
construction, cp. Meteor. 1. 3. 341 a 23, To d€ pdduora yiyvecOa dua 
T@ NAlo aito thy Oepydtnra evdoyov, NapBdvovras rd Spovov ek Tov map’ 
jeiv yeyvonévoy, and Pol. 2. 9. 12694 40 Sqq., ras yerrmdoas médes .. . 
pndepiay evar oippaxov Trois adiorapevors, and see the examples from 
Plato of ‘inversion of government’ collected by Riddell in his 
edition of Plato’s Apology, p. 223, § 271. 

16. tovrous, ‘ these’ and not the 1000 and 500 themselves, The 
advantage of this arrangement would be that supremacy in the State 
would rest with one body of men and not two. 

18. ¥ Kata 76 tARV0s, sc. tov avOparer. 

act yap ot Synpotiol todto Sixatov.«.7.A. For the omission 
of civa cp. 2. 3. 1261 b 22, exacros yap vidy €avrod pacer Tov adroy Kal 
yuvaixa 87 THy adrny, and 3. 10. 1281 a 34 sq., and Menand. Monost. 
737 (Meineke, Fragm. Com. Gr. 4. 361), 

gdacly xakicrovs of movnpot Tovs kaKovs. 
For the fact cp. c. 2. 1317 b 5 sqq. 

20. of 8 ddtyapxexot x.7t.A. Cp. 3. 9. 1280a 22 sqq.: 3. 13. 
1283 a 31 sq.: 7 (5). I. 1301a 31 Sqq.: 7 (5). 12. 1316 a 39 Sqq. 

Kata mAHV0s odcias, and not Kara wAjO0s dpiOyod ray dvOpworwy 
(cp. 4 (7). 4. 1326a 10, Kar’ dpiOyod yap mdiOos t&y évoiKovvTer 
Kpivovot THY peydAnr). 

21. xpiveoOar Seiv, ‘iudicium esse faciendum’ (Sepulv.). 

22. 6 1 y ot édlyou. It is not clear what Greek word or words 
exactly should be supplied (possibly BotAwrrar), and a similar doubt 
recurs in 33, but the sense is clear, ‘ whatever the few decide.’ 

23. cal yap dv x... Cp. 3. 13. 1283 b 16 sqq. 

26. tdv mAouciwy Kai éhattévwrv. See note on 12904 35. 

xabdarep eipntar mpdtepoy, in 3. 10. 1281 a 14-17. 

30. ph pévro. mdvtws, ‘but not in all ways’: cp. 2. 5. 1263b 
31, dei per yap eivat mows play Kai TH oiKiay Kai THY MALY, GAN’ Ov TaVTES. 

82.  Tois mAeloor, SC. duorépwr, ‘or to the majority of each,’ 
i.e., for example, if six rich out of ten and twelve poor out of 
twenty agreed. 

édv S€ tavovtia dé, i.e. if the majority of the rich decide in 
one way and the majority of the poor in the opposite way. 

833. 6 tT dv ot melous Kal dv 1d Tipnpa mAetov, ‘ whatever is 
decided by the majority, that is by those whose property-qualifica- 
tion is greater.’ I take xai here to be explanatory, as often else- 
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where (see for instance note on 1257b 7). Welldon translates 
the passage in much the same way. Spengel would bracket «at 
or read &y kai in place of cai &v, which is the reading of ru, and 
Susemihl, who follows him in the latter change, translates, ‘ das, 
fiir welches sich diejenige von beiden Mehrheiten ausgesprochen 
hat, welche zugleich (mit der iibereinstimmenden Minderheit 
zusammen) die héhere Schatzung aufweisen kann,’ but Susemihl’s 
equivalent for oi mAciovs is hardly that which would most naturally 
suggest itself to a translator, and it does not seem to me that any 
change is necessary. Aristotle’s language implies that each man’s 
tiunua was recorded and could be readily ascertained, but would 
this be the case with the poor? We gather from 3. 12. 1283 a 17 sq. 
and 6 (4). 13. 1297 a 19 sqq. that oi dopo od« ~xover tivnua. His 
solution differs from that which the advocates of oligarchy would 
put forward because it takes account of the property of the poor 
and adds it together, whereas oligarchs would claim that the will 
of those who own property in large amounts should prevail, even 
if the total amount of their property is less than the total amount of 
the property ofthe poor. But if, as Aristotle often tells us, democracy 
implies the supremacy of the will of the numerical majority, is the 
arrangement which he recommends here suitable to a democracy? 

34. edoge 8€ x.7.A., SC. ravavria, ‘and a conflicting decision was 
arrived at by six of the rich and fifteen of the poorer. For rois &€ 
see note on 1259 a 27, and Kiihner, Ausfihrl. gr. Gramm., ed. 2, 
§ 465. 13 (ed. Gerth, § 465. 13. ¢). 

38. toto, i.e, 7d Tovras Sdgav. Cp. radra in I. 2. 1252a 33. 
“Eor is apparently to be supplied (cp. 32). See notes on 1306a 24 
and 1317a 17. 

édv S€ igor cupméowar, i.e. Tvxwow dvres (Bon. Ind. s.v. cup- 
mire). 

40. For 8ixa yévynrtar see critical note. 

1. dmoxAnpwréov, ‘sorte decernendum est’ (Bon. Ind. s. v.). 

% GAAo Tt ToLodtov wointéov. Aristotle would perhaps suggest 
that if the votes should be equal, those voting No should win (cp. 
6 (4). 14. 1298b 34 sqq.). For other modes of meeting the 
difficulty referred to in the case of a dicastery cp. Julian, Or. 3. 
114 D, ’AOnvnot pev odv haciv, dte Tois matpious ebecw €xpavTo Kai ov 
Tos oikelos MeLOdpevor vdpots peyddny Kal moAvdvOpwrov oikodvres médL, EL 
more Tay OucaldvT@y ai Wipor kar’ icov yévowro Trois pev-youot mpds Tors 


diaxovras, thy THs "AOnvas emitiOeperny ro rhv Sikny dspArnoew péAdorte 
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anodvew aude tis airias, Tov pév emayorta thy Katnyopiay Tod Soxeiv etvar 
avkoparrny, tov dé, as cixds, Tod Soxeiy Evoxoy eivar TH Tovnpevpate: See 
also the agreement regulating the relations of Oeantheia and 
Chaleion (Hicks, Greek Historical Inscriptions, No. 31: Meister, 
Rechtsvertrag zwischen Chaleion und Oianthea, p. 35 sqq.). 

BANG rept pev Tod toou Kal tod Sikalou «.7.A. Here there is an 
allusion to a common saying which has come down to us among 
the Tv@pae povdortxo ascribed to Menander, though the saying, if 
not the verse, is probably older than Menander (Monost. 178: 
Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 4. 345), 

evpety TO Sikaov mavtayas ov padior. 
Aristotle also remembers Plato, Laws 663 E, xadov pev 4 adnOeva, & 
£éve, Kat povipov® eorxe pry od padioy eivarmeiberv: cp. Eryxias, 405 
B, xarapabay & adrdv eye Sri toovy cin meioat, dmep dv rd Aeyopuevoy Aibov 
éynoa x.r.4. For rods duvapevous mcovexteiv Cp. 4 (7). 2. 1324 b ro. 

4. det yap {ntodor x.t.A. Cp. Rhet. 1. 3. 1358b 36, os & ov 
aixov tovs daotvyeirovas xatadovdovaba kai rovs pndév ddixodvras, (oi 
ovpBovrevorres) trodddkis ovdev pportifovar. 

6. Anpoxpatiav 8 odcdv tettépwv «.t.A. Five in 6 (4). 4. 1291 b ©. 4. 
30 sqq., four in 6 (4). 6. 1292 b 22 sqq. In Bedriory pev «rd. and 
in c. 6. 1320b 21 sqq. a question is answered which has been 
raised in c, I. 13174 13 Sq. 

7. kabdmep év Tots mpd ToUTwy éhéxOy Adyous. The reference is to 
6 (4). 4. 1291 b 30 sqq. and 6 (4). 11. 1296b 3 sqq. For &v rois 
mpo TovTwy Adyots Cp. C. 2. 1317 b 34 sq. 

éortt Sé kal dpxarotdtn macdv adty, ‘and this kind of democracy 
is also the most ancient of all; but I call it first [not for this 
reason, but] in the sense in which one might range different kinds 
of demos in groups [as first or second].’ The demos which is 
supreme in the first kind of democracy is first because it is best 
(cp. 6 (4). 1. 1296 b 3 sqq.). That the most moderate form of 
democracy was also the most ancient is confirmed by the fact that 
the earliest democracies resembled polities (6 (4). 13. 1297 b 
24 Sq.). 

9. B&\ticT0s yap Sipos 6 yewpyrKds éorw. The agricultural 
demos is best, 1. because it is unable owing to the small 
amount of property it possesses to attend the assembly frequently, 
and further because owing to its need of the necessaries of life it 
devotes itself closely to its work and does not covet the goods of 
others, and indeed prefers a life of business to a life of office-holding 
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and politics (compare for the antithesis c. 4. 1319 a 30-32), unless 
office offers a prospect of large gains, so that, if it asks for any 
share of political power, it asks only for the right of electing the 
magistrates and reviewing their conduct in office: 2. because its 
life is not devoid of virtue, like the lives of handicraftsmen, shop- 
keepers, and day-labourers (this is implied in 1319a 24 sqq.). 
The yewpyoi were often hoplites (6 (4). 4. 1291 a 30 sq.), and 
they would make good soldiers, like the herdsmen and shepherds 
whose military efficiency Aristotle praises in 1319 a 22 sqq. The 
members of both these classes probably had less alien or servile 
blood in their veins than the members of the classes to which 
Aristotle prefers them, but of this he says nothing. It seems clear 
from his language in 1319 a 6 sqq., which implies that when the 
demos sold or lost its land it ceased to be an agricultural demos, 
that his agricultural demos is a demos of peasant-proprietors (see 
Liddell and Scott s.v. yewpyés), but he does not, like modern 
believers in the ‘ magic of property,’ trace its good qualities to this 
fact. Most of the Greek States which were still vigorous in the 
third century B.c. were States with a demos of small cultivating 
landowners or else a pastoral demos (e. g. the Achaeans, Arcadians, 
Macedonians, and Aetolians), and ancient States in general often 
began to decline when these classes disappeared and were re- 
placed by slaves or serfs, but Aristotle does not seem to have 
observed this, or he would not have advised that the tillers of the 
soil in his ‘best State’ should be slaves or serfs, as he does 
in 4 (7). 10. 1330a 25 sqq. We see that he is not so much 
enamoured of an agricultural demos as to introduce it into his 
‘best State,’ though he holds that it forms the fittest basis for 
a democracy. ‘We scarcely ever find [in Greek writers] any 
recognition of the fact that a strong and healthy race of peasants 
together with an industrious middle class is the best means of 
maintaining the life of a State’ (Bliimner, Home Life of the 
Ancient Greeks, Eng. Trans., p. 493). ‘ Jefferson regarded agri- 
culture as so much the best occupation for citizens that he was 
alarmed by the rumour that the cod-fish of the north-eastern coasts 
were coming down to the shores of Virginia and Carolina, lest the 
people of those States should ‘‘ be tempted to catch them, and com- 
merce, of which we have already too much, should receive an acces- 
sion” ’ (Bryce, American Commonwealth, 2. 359 note). Aristotle 
nowhere includes in his enumeration of the different kinds of dijpos 
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such a djpos as existed in the Lacedaemonian State, one composed 
not of small cultivating landowners resident in the country, but of 
small non-cultivating landowners resident in Sparta. Would he 
prefer a demos of the cultivating type to a demos of this sort ? 

-10. dote kal movety évdéxetar Sypoxpatiav «.7.d., ‘and so it is 
also possible to institute a democracy [as well as other forms of con- 
stitution, such as oligarchy], where the mass of the citizens lives by 
agriculture or pastoral farming,’ for—Aristotle in effect continues— 
a demos of this kind will claim only a small measure of political 
power. He probably intends here to correct a common impression 
that under these circumstances an oligarchy was the only constitu- 
tion in place: cp. Plut. Themist. c. 19, of tpidkovra. . . oidpevor rH 
pev cata Oddarrav dpxny yéverw etvat Snpoxpatias, ddvyapyia 8 frrov 
dvoxepaivery trols yewpyodvtas, and Eurip. Suppl. 406 Bothe (420 
Dindorf), 

yandvos 8 avip mévys, 

ei kal yévorro pa auabys, épywv vmo 

ovk dv Svvarto mpos Ta Koi dmoBdémewy, 
An oligarchy existed at Epidaurus (Plut. Quaest. Gr. c. 1), and no 
doubt in many other places, when the demos consisted for the most 
part of cultivators of the soil. However, democracies of the 
agricultural type may be traced at Athens in the days of Solon and 
Peisistratus (7 (5). 5. 1305a 18 sqq.: Isocr. Areop. § 52), and in 
far later times at Elis (Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 102), at Mantineia 
(1318 b 23 sqq.), at Aphytis (1319 a 14 sqq.), in the cities of 
Achaia (Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 105), and probably elsewhere in 
the Peloponnesus. 

11. S:a prev yap 7d ph woddAty odctay éxew K7.A. Cp. 13194 
30 sqq., 6 (4). 4. 1291 b 25 sq., and 6 (4). 6. r292b 25 sqq. If 
they had had a large amount of property or none at all, they would 
have had more leisure (6 (4). 6. 1293 a 6 sqq., 18 sq.). Compare 
the picture of the Roman demos in early times which we find in 
Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 7. 58. The ruling class in the first form of 
oligarchy has ‘ not a very large amount of property’ (6 (4). 6. 1293 
a 12 sq.), but that is a different thing. 

13. 81a S€ 75 ph exe tavayxata «.t.A. Cp. 6 (4). 6. 1292 b 25 
sqq., where we read of 1d yewpydy, that Eyovow epyatdpevor (nv, od 
dvvavrar S€ oyordtew, The cultivators had a small amount of 
property, but had not the necessaries of life. There is no incon- 
sistency in this, for in 2. 7. 1267 a 9 sqq. ovcia Bpaxeia Kat épyacia 
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are said to be the means of obtaining necessaries. Men who 
were busily engaged in attending to their own property were 
thought to be least likely to covet the goods of others (Plut. 
Aristid, et Cat. Comp. c. 3, os rods adrovds dueAodvras oikias Kai 
ropiCopévous €& adixias, and Philopoemen, c. 4, mdvy mpoonke oidpevos 
oixeia extjoOat Tov ddXorplov apedspevor : Isocr. Areop. § 24). 

14. &\X FSiov «.7.A. Cp. 7 (5). 8. 1309 a 4 sqq. and Aristoph. 

Yeopyoi, Fragm. 1 (Meineke, Fragm. Com. Gr. 2. 985), 

A. Oko yewopyeiv. efra ris pe kodver ; 

B. jpeis. A. éemet didmpe yrlas dpaypas, 

édy pe TY apxov adnre. 
As to modireverOar Kai dpxyew see note on 1293a 4, and cp. 
{Demosth.] c. Aristog. 2. 3. 

16. ot yap woddoi «.7.A. Cp. 7 (5). 8. 1308 a 9 sq., and Heraclit. 
Fragm. 111, alpedvra yap év avria ravtey oi apiotos, KN€os dévaov brnrar, 
oi S€ moAol Kexdpyvrat dkworep ktnvea. Plato had said the same thing 
in Laws 870 A, rotro 8 ore pdduora evradOa, ob meiords Te Kal icxupo- 
TaTos tyepos Sv truyxavet Trois moAXois, 7 TOY Xpnudtay THs amAnoTov kal 
aretpov KTHTEws Epwras pupious evtixrovaa Svvauus Sia Pvow te kai amac- 
devotay Tv kaxny: cp. 918 D. Compare also Demosthenes’ account 
of the feelings of of woAAoi Maxeddvwv in Olynth. 2. 16. 

17. onpetoy Sé kal yap x.t.A. See note on 1312 b 21. 
Machiavelli gives much the same account of the tendencies of the 
‘ignobili’ in Discorsi, 1. 5. 

19. édv tis abdrods épydLeoPor pi) kwdUn. How did oligarchies 
hinder the many in their business? Possibly in part by dis- 
couraging the residence of the urban poor, or some of them, in 
the central city (cp. 7 (5). 10. 1311a 13 sqq.). 

20. taxéws ydp x«.t.h. Cp. Menand. Inc. Fab. Fragm. 95 
(Meineke, Fr. Com, Gr. 4. 259). 

21. te S€ 75 Kuptous etvar tod EX€abar Kai edOUvew x.t.X. It is not 
often that we find the aor. infin. used in conjunction with the pres. 
infin. as here. In 29 we have aipetoOar péev ras apyas kal edOivew kai 
dexdfew mavras (Cp. 2. 12.1274 16, rd ras apxds alpeioOa Kat edOvvew). 
But in Eth. Nic. 1. 1. 1094 b 8 sq. we have pei{éy ye kal reded@repov Td 
THs méhews paiverat Kat AaBeiv Kai ca tew, where AaBe seems used of 
an instantaneous and o{ew of a continued act: cp. Pol. 6 (4). 1. 
1288 b 29 sq. (yévorro followed by ca foro) and 1289 a 3, as gor 
ovk €Aatroy épyov To emavopbdcat modreiav 4 Katackevdtew e£ dpyis, and 


Demosth. De Cor. c. 254 (mpoedéada followed by mparrew). Cp. 
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also °A9@. Tod. c. 30. 1. 17, rods & Exatov dvdpas Siavetpar ohas re avtovs 
Kai Tovs GAXous rérrapa pépn ws ioaitata Kal SiakAnpooa, kai eis émavrdy 
Bovdevdew. Perhaps the tenses in the passage before us should be 
explained in a similar way. As to the fact the following may 
be quoted. ‘A very little voting would be enough for the 
[Bulgarian] peasant, who grudges a walk to the polling-place as so 
much time taken from the more serious business of field-labour. 
In some districts it is difficult to find candidates for the Sobranje, 
and the village patriarch who lets himself be elected makes a virtue 
of his self-denial’ (Zzmes, Oct. 29. 1886). 

22. et te pidotipias exouow. Cp. 2. 10. 1272 b 9g, exe 7 
modteias 7 Takis, Pedoriias takes up rips Tipyjs, 17. 

23. émel tap éviotg Spots «.7.A. It is not clear why the whole 
citizen-body of Mantineia met for purposes of deliberation, while the 
election of the magistrates was made over to sections of it selected 
in succession for the purpose. And does aiperot imply that these 
sections were elected, or that they were selected by some system of 
rotation similar to that described in 6 (4). 14. 1298 a 15 sqq.? If 
they were elected, by whom were they elected? By the whole 
citizen-body? Perhaps it was thought that, while deliberation 
was best left to gatherings of the whole citizen-body, in elections to 
offices a small body of electors would make a better choice than 
a large one. The fact that this arrangement existed in some 
democracies is a remarkable one, because there were oligarchies in 
which the magistrates were elected by the entire demos (7 (5). 6. 
1305 b 30 sqq.). Gilbert (Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 126. 2) takes Aristotle 
to refer in the passage before us to the democracy which existed at 
Mantineia in B.c. 421. 

27. donep év Mavtiweta mot jv is added in explanation of xai 
TOUTO. 

81d 8% x.7.A. For 61d 57 see note on 1310b 5. It would seem from 
the passage before us that Aristotle regarded the Solonian democracy 
as a democracy of the first kind, for many of the institutions here 
referred to existed in it: for instance, all the citizens possessed the 
right of electing the magistrates and reviewing their conduct in 
office (3. 11. 1281 b 32 sqq.) and of acting as dicasts (2. 12. 
12744 3), while the magistracies were filled by election (2. 12. 
1273 b 40 sqq.), and a higher property-qualification may probably 
have been required for the most important of them (see note on 
1274a 18). A similar distinction between the property-qualifica- 
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tion required for some offices and for others was made in the first 
form of oligarchy (c. 6. 1320 b 22 sqq.). 

32. GANA Tods BSuvapévous, sc. dpyew: cp. 6 (4). 4. 1291 a 36 Sq. 
This restriction would probably exclude poor men: cp. 7 (5). 8. 
1309 a 6 sq. and 2. II. 12734 24 sq. 

33. ai te yap dpxat x.7.A. For re ydp here see note on 13332 2, 
and for rév BeArioroy note on 1292 a g. Of BeArvor is an ambiguous 
term, meaning either ‘the best men’ or ‘ men of high social posi- 
tion. In order that the conclusion, dydykn modtrevopévouvs ovr 
modureverOau kadds, may be justified, of BéArvarot Should here bear the 
former meaning. Eucken (De Partic. Usu, p. 20) points out the 
resemblance of the passage before us to Rhet. ad Alex. 3. 1424 a 
12-19. 

35. tois émekéor kal yrwpipors. The omission of the article 
before yvepipos shows that the émeccets are regarded as not far 
removed from the yvapiyo. Cp. 6 (4). 12. 1296 b 31, 7d Tay etrdpav 
kai yvopipov (sc. mdjOos), and ’A6, Hod. c. 28. 1. 6, rev edyevay Kai 
yvopivev, and contrast 1319 b 13, Tay yropiper kal Tov pérov. 

36. dpfovta: yap obx bm’ GANwv xerpdvwv. The form dpy6jcera 
occurs in I. 13. 1259 b 40. Nothing was more bitter to Greeks 
than to be ruled by men inferior to themselves: cp. 1319 b 15 sqq., 
Soph. Philoct. 456 sqq., Plato, Protag. 338B, Rep. 347 C, and 
Laws 770 E, Demosth. De Rhod. Lib. c. 15, and Dion. Hal. Ant. 
Rom. 3. 10, ris yap éxovciws apyerar tay kperrrévev id Tov yxeElpovos 5 

38. 16 yap émavakpéwacOat K.7.A. "Emavaxpéuacba is a very rare 
word. For the thought cp. Hdt. 7. 104, ededdepor yap édvres od mdvra 
eAevbepol cio, ereate yap ode Seamdrns vdpos. 

40. For puddrrew in the sense of ‘watch and check,’ cp. 6 (4). 
1. 1289 a 19, and Plato, Laws 867 A, 6 pev rov Ovpov guddrrev, and 
for 16 év éxdotw tay dvOpdmev daidov cp. 3. 16. 1287 a 308qq. 
and Plato, Timaeus, 71 D, 76 faddov jar. 

2. dmep éotly dhedipdtatoy év tats modttetats «.7.A. Aristotle 
here has in his memory Isocr. Ad Nicocl. § 16, cards 5€ 8quayo- 
ynoes, eav pnd wBpicew tov bxdov eds pnd’ LBpicdpevov meptopas, ada 
oxorps Ores of BéeATioToL wey Tas Tyas EEovor, of 8’ ZAAow pndev adinrovrat’ 
TavTa yap OToLXEla TPSTa Kal péycota xpnoTHs moAwTelas éotiv. For ev 
Tuts moAureiats CP. 2. 5. 1263 b 18, rev viv imapydvrer év tais wodurelacs 
KaKQ@Y, 

6. mpds S€ 7d Katackeudlew yewpydy tov Sfpov K.T.A. Te in rar 
re vopwov twés has nothing to answer to it. Aristotle’s attention 
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appears to be distracted by the task of adducing examples, or he 
would have gone on to mention administrative measures (cp. 7 (5). 
8. 1308 b 32) likely to produce a similar effect. Some of the laws 
referred to by Aristotle may have been due to tyrants who wished 
to keep the citizens away from the city and to make peasants of 
them (7 (5). 10. 1311 a 13 sqq.). According to Plutarch, however 
.(Themist. c. 19), the ancient Aémgs of Athens sought to induce 
their subjects to occupy themselves with the cultivation of-the 
olive, and not with sea-faring pursuits. It is evident from what 
Aristotle says that there were two ways at least in which an 
‘agricultural demos’ might cease to exist in a Greek State. It 
might cease to exist because its members lost their land altogether, 
or it might cease to exist because they lost the fixed guan/um of 
land the possession of which secured them political rights. There 
were, therefore, two ways of making the demos agricultural; one 
of them was to prevent the loss of its land, and the other was to 
avoid fixing too high the amount of land on the possession of which 
its political rights depended. When the demos lost its land, it 
appears most commonly to have done so either by mortgaging 
it and failing to pay the interest due or by selling it, the result 
being in either case that a few large landowners took the place of 
a number of small ones. The laws mentioned by Aristotle were 
intended to prevent this happening. They would be especially in 
place in colonies and in those States of Greece Proper in which 
a conquest had at one time taken place, for when the colonists or 
conquerors lost their lots, they ceased to be in a position to serve 
as hoplites, and, if many did so, the dominant race might find it 
difficult to hold its own. It will be noticed that Aristotle takes it for 
granted throughout that small owners will reside on the land they 
own and cultivate it. This is not always the case; it often is not 
the case in Flanders at the present day, as readers of Laveleye’s 
Economie Rurale de la Belgique will remember, but perhaps small 
owners of land in Greece had more difficulty in finding tenants and 
could hardly trust a slave, except under their own eye. The laws 
to which Aristotle refers would not avail to make the whole of the 
demos agricultural, for, notwithstanding their existence, a large 
element of handicraftsmen day-labourers and dyopato. might find 
a place within the demos, unless indeed these classes were excluded 
from citizenship. One incidental result of making the whole demos 
of a State agricultural should be noticed. This is that a body of 
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metoeci (or other aliens) and slaves would develope within it who 
would practise the handicrafts and trades in the absence of which 
the State could not prosper. It was the ease with which metoeci 
and slaves could be drawn from surrounding regions that made it 
possible for the Greeks to leave the practice of handicrafts and trade 
to a large extent to aliens and slaves (3. 5. 1278 a 6 sqq.), and to 
reserve themselves for agriculture, war, and politics. 

8. mdvtes. Ilas is often placed either at the beginning (as in 
7 (8). 6. 13054 39: cp. 8 (6). 4. 1319b 10) or at the end of a 
sentence (as in the passage before us and 1319 b 27 sq.: cp. ‘Aé. 
Tov. c. 12.1. 1 $q.). For rues .. . mdvres cp. 7 (5). 12. 1315 b 38 sq. 

4 7d ddws pi efctvar x.tA. Cp. 2. 7.1266b17 sq. The law 
broken by the yrépiyor at Thurii may have been a law of this kind 
(7 (5). 7.13074 298qq.). Evasion of a law to this effect would 
probably also be easy. Harrington, however, in his Oceana 
(pp. 87, 100, ed. 1656) provides that no one shall own land of 
a greater annual value than £2000. For the use of ré with the 
infin. to express the effect of a law cp. 2. 8. 1268b 4sqq. 

9. 7 dé twos témou mpds TS Gotu kat Thy wWéAtv. No land was 
so likely to be bought up by rich men as land lying within an easy 
distance of the central city. The owner of land thus situated would 
have a better market for his produce, would find it easier to obtain 
whatever he needed to purchase (see Hom. Il. 23. 834sq.), and 
would be better able to combine a life of political activity with 
attention to his estate. That land lying near the city was usually 
the most valuable we see from Xen. De Vect. 4. 50. Thus in the 
newly-founded colony of Thurii the Sybarite portion of the colonists 
appropriated to themselves all the land lying near the city (Diod. 
12. 11. 1). The rising of the Attic Diacrii under Peisistratus against 
the Pedieis was a rising of the owners of land at a distance from the 
city against the owners of land near it. Kal r)v wédw is perhaps 
added after 73 dorv because 1d dorv was sometimes used to designate 
a part only of the central city, at Athens the acropolis (see Schn. 
2. 373). 

10. fv S€ 15 ye dpxatov K.7.A. Mndé modeiv, ‘not even to sell,’ to 
say nothing of buying or owning. Leucas was probably one of 
the States referred to (2. 7. 1266 b 21 sqq.). We hear of a similar 
law in the Lacedaemonian State (see note on 1270a 19). Laws 
of this kind will hardly have existed in the States with which 
Hesiod was familiar, for he speaks in Op. et Dies, 341, as if the 
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buying and selling of lots was a common occurrence (see 
Prof. Ridgeway in Journal of Hellenic Studies, 6. 338 sq.). Yet it is 
likely that the sale of the lot was forbidden at Corinth and Thebes 
when Pheidon and Philolaus legislated there, for otherwise the 
legislation by which the former sought to maintain the number 
of the lots intact (2. 6. 1265 b 128sqq.), and the latter to prevent 
a diminution of their number through the extinction of families 
(2. 12. 1274 b 2s8qq.), would have been of little avail. According 
to Plato, Rep. 552 Asq., 555 C, laws forbidding men to sell their 
property were not favoured in oligarchies and did not exist in them. 
As to the provisions respecting the lot in the Laws of Plato see 
vol. i. p. 441. According to Professor Mahaffy (Zimes, Sept. 10, 
1892), the Macedonian and Greek xAnposxo in the Fayoum whose 
position is made known to us in the Petrie Papyri were not allowed 
to alienate their farms. Measures of this kind are still resorted to 
in India. ‘Acting on the advice of Mr. Lawrence, the Kashmir 
Government has decided that the title given by the new settlement 
of Kashmir to the cultivators, heretofore serfs, may not be alienated 
by sale or mortgage. This means, of course, that the Kashmir 
cultivator will have to pay a higher interest for borrowed money 
than he would have to pay if he could pledge a first-class security 
such as his homestead. Mr. Lawrence was perfectly aware of 
the fact, but he considered that high interest was a less evil than 
the expropriation of the cultivators from their land, if they were 
allowed to alienate it’ (Zimes, Oct. 14, 1895). 

12. éotr Sé€ nal dv Aéyouow “OfvAou vdpov etvor x«.t.k. The 
mention of Oxylus indicates that this law existed at Elis. This 
State seems to have studied with especial care the convenience and 
well-being of the small landowners scattered over its territory 
(Polyb. 4. 73. 8). Solon, on the other hand, does not appear to 
have placed any check on the mortgaging of land, though he did 
much to diminish the occasion for mortgaging it by checking 
expenditure (Plut. Solon, c. 21), Laws not unlike that ascribed to 
Oxylus have found advocates in some States in recent years. The 
National or Slovene party in Carniola, finding that the peasants 
were being pauperized by excessive partition, the population 
increasing rapidly, in 1883 favoured the proposal that ‘the 
minimum amount of land required for the support of a family 
should be made indivisible and should not be capable of being 
mortgaged beyond a fixed proportion—say a third—of its value ’ 
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(Times, Dec. 26, 1883). So in the United States individual States 
have legislated to exempt ‘homesteads, or a certain amount of 
personal property, from the claims of creditors’ (Bryce, American 
Commonwealth, 3. 275, 276 note). But here a wider object is sought 
than the preservation of a class of small cultivating landowners. 

14. viv 8é Set SropPody Kat tO “Adputatwv vépw «.t.d., ‘but, as 
things are, [the evil having already made its way into the State, | it 
is well to amend matters by the law of the Aphytaeans also [as 
well as by those previously mentioned].’ The laws previously 
mentioned, as Vict. points out, tend to prevent the evil finding 
its way into the State; this one tends to mitigate its effects after 
it has found its way in. The law of Aphytis to which Aristotle 
refers appears to have been a law fixing the property-qualification 
which any one enjoying political rights under the constitution was 
required to possess at a certain portion of a lot of land. Thus at 
Aphytis those who.owned no land at all were excluded from 
political rights and apparently from citizenship (cp. 16, mavres 
yewpyovav). Compare the law proposed by Phormisius at Athens 
after the restoration of the democracy (Lysias, Or. 34: Grote, Hist. 
of Greece, Part 2. c. 66, vol. 8. 403 sqq.). Phormisius, however, seems 
to have been prepared to admit to citizenship any one who owned 
land, however small might be the quantity held by him. Aphytis, 
like the other cities in Pallene (Kuhn, Entstehung der Staedte der 
Alten, p. 296), had evidently escaped when Philip of Macedon 
destroyed Olynthus and many other Thraceward cities (Demosth. 
Phil. 3. 26). Pallene had a fertile soil and was especially well-suited 
for the cultivation of the vine (Busolt, Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 1. 453) 3 
this was one reason why the demos of Aphytis was agricultural. 
It should be noticed that in sketching the measures by which an 
agricultural demos might be created Aristotle does not suggest 
anything resembling what Tiberius Gracchus proposed at Rome 
two centuries later (Mommsen, Hist. of Rome, Eng. Trans., 
3. 90, 95), the establishment by the State of a new class of small 
landowners. Greek States had not in all probability a sufficient 
amount of ager publicus at their disposal to effect this. 

17. Tipdvtar yap obx ddas tds KTHoELS K.T.A., ‘for they value the 
lots of land not in their entirety, but dividing them up in parts so 
small that even the poor can exceed in the valuations of their 
property [the value of one of these parts]. Many have taken the 
suppressed object of tmepBddrew to be rods. rAovaious, but not, 
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I think, rightly: Welldon’s version is right, ‘can more than 
attain the necessary standard of assessment.’ See as to this law 
at Aphytis vol. i. p. 375, and cp. Oecon. 2. 1347a 18sqq. In 
States in which the sale of the original lots was forbidden the 
property-qualification required for citizenship would be the owner- 
ship of a lot, but at Aphytis the lots had come to be broken up. 
Aristotle does not say that the law was enacted at Aphytis with 
the object of creating an agricultural democracy; its object more 
probably was to prevent the owner of a portion of a lot escaping 
such imposts as the eisphora. 

19. peta 8é€ 7d yewpyixov mAHBos «.7.A. For the use of wAjOos 
here as an equivalent to djos see note on 1317 a 25, and cp.c. 7. 
1321a58q. Whether the vopets—a term,including herdsmen of all 
kinds and shepherds—were generally small owners of land like the 
yewpyoi, or owners of the herds and flocks tended by them, is not 
clear, but they resembled the yewpyoi at any rate in this, that they 
were too busy to attend the assembly often or to take an active 
part in politics. In summer, indeed, they would be far from the 
city on mountain-pastures with their cattle and sheep. Many 
citizens of Achaean and Arcadian cities (E. Curtius, Peloponnesos, 
1. 169) and also of Elis (E. Meyer, Gesch, d. Alterthums, 2. 286) 
would be herdsmen and shepherds. 

21. wokda yap exer TH yewpyia mapawAyoiws. For the adverb 
cp. Hist. An. 2. 12. 503 b 29, dpoiws & ema pépia kai of dpides rois 
cipnuevais exovor Coors. 

22. kai 1a mpds Tas Todepikds mpdgers «.7.4. Contrast Xen. 
Oecon. 5. 8, kai Spapetiy d€ kal Badety Kai mydjoa ris ikavwrépovs réxvy 
yewpylas mapéxera; For ra mpds ras mohepuxas mpdges Cp. 3. 14. 
12854 5, rav mpos tov médepnov, and Polyb. 6. 12. 4, trav mpos ras 
Kowas mpaées avyxdvrav. Richards adds Xen. Cyneg. 1. 18, ra eis 
rov mérenov ayaboi, and 12. I, Ta dé mpos Tov médevov padiara mrardever. 
Teyupvacpévor tas e€eus, SC. tov odparos, ‘trained and hardened in 
habit of body’ (to bear fatigue and heat and cold): cp. Xen. Oecon. 
4. 2, émel ovk evdov ye SiarpiBers odS€ rovadry cov H ebis ToD Tdparos 
xarapaiverat, and 21.7. Xpnoipor Ta ompara, ‘serviceable in body’: 
cp. Xen. Rep. Lac. 5. 9, od« dv ody padios yé ris etpor Srapriaray ov're 
iyrewvorepous ovre Trois Tapaor Xpnowwrepous Spolws yap and TE TOV OKeE- 
ov Kal dd xetpav Kai dd tpaxnhov yuprdtovra, and [ Aristot.] Oecon. 
I. 2, 1343 b 3 sqq. A person might be hardened in constitution 
without having muscular strength and handiness, or swiftness of 
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foot, Aristotle has before him in this passage Plato’s description 
of the Persians in Laws 695 A, 7yvdee ray marpdav ob maidevopévors 
réxvnv, oboav Ieporkny, morpevov dvrav epoa@y, rpaxeias xopas exydvev, 
okAnpav Kai ixavny rroumévas dmepydterOa pdda icxupods Kai duvapyévous 
Oupavdciv kai dypumveiv Kai, ei orpateverOar bo, orpareverOar, In ancient 
Greece, as in the East, it was necessary for shepherds to ‘ abide 
with their flocks by night’ in order to protect them from wild beasts. 
‘The nomad shepherds’ of modern Greece ‘live out among their 
flocks on the barren mountains, where the sheep in the summer find 
precarious subsistence. In wet or dry, by day or by night, these 
men have no shelter but their coarse frieze cloaks, a blanket 
stretched on a couple of sticks, or in the winter a rude hut 
of brushwood and reeds’ (Review of Mr. Rennell Rodd’s ‘ Customs 
and Lore of Modern Greece,’ Zimes, July 7, 1892). So we read 
of Daphnis in Timaeus, Fragm. 4 (Miiller, Fragm. Hist. Gr. 1. 
193), Bovxokav dé Kara tiv Alryny xeiwards te Kai O¢pous nypatret. 
The military achievements of the herdsmen and shepherds of 
Schwyz, Uri, and Unterwalden illustrate the truth of Aristotle’s 
remark. 

24. 7a 8 GANa WANG K.7.A., i.e. Bavavoor rexvitat, dyopaio., and 
Ores, aS appears from 27 sq. (cp. Cc. 7. 1321 a 5, émel b€ rérrapa pev 
cote pépn padiora tod mAnOous, yewpytkdv Bavavorxdy ayopaiov Onrikdv). 
Inc. 1. 13174 24 sqq. Only 7d yewpy:kdv, rd Bavavoov, and 7d Ontixdy 
are mentioned. We hear nothing in this Book of the more varied 
«dy rod Sjyou enumerated in 6 (4). 4. 1291 b 17 sqq., except so far 
as of vdGo1 Kat oi €€ érorepovodv moNirov are regarded as parts of the 
demos in 1319b g sq., but Aristotle would probably say of all of 
them except the yewpyot what he says here of the Bavavoo, dyopator, 
and @jres (compare what he says of the trireme-oarsmen in 4 (7). 
6. 1327b 7 sqq.). In Aristoph. Eccl. 432 1d oxvroropixdy mdjO0s 
is contrasted with of ék rév dypay. For e& &v ai Nowrat Snpoxpariac 
auveoract, cp. Lycurg. c. Leocr. c. 79, rpta yap éorw && Sv 7 modrela 
auvéornkev, 6 apxov, 6 Scans, 6 i&iatns. As to of dyopaioe see note 
on 1291 a 4. 

26. 6 yap Bios paidos k.7.A. Cp. 4 (7). 9. 1328b 40 8q., 5 (8). 
2. 1337 b.8sqq., 3. 4. 1277.4 35 sqq., 3. 5. 1278 a 208q. Cp. also 
Xen. Oecon. 6. 7 and Plut. Pericl. c. 1. 

28. 16 tév dyopaiwy dvOpdmwv. There is a slight shade of 
contempt in the use of dvépémrey here, as in Plato, Gorg. 518 C, 


: , : me 
Ssaxdvous por Reyes Kai éemOupidv mapackevactas avOpemous, and 
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Phrynichus, Inc. Fab. Fragm. 1 (Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 2. 601), 
avOpenos dv iSaroréras. 

étt Sé Sid 1d wept Thy dyopdy Kal Td Gotu KudleoOar K.t.A. The 
Bavavoot rexvirac and the dyopatoe came to the marketplace to sell 
what they had to sell, and the @jres to be hired (Matth. 20. 3). 
The Sausage-seller in the Knights of Aristophanes (636) prays to 
the dyopd, év 7 mais dv émadedOny eyo. The djyos of Byzantium 
spent its time sept ryv dyopay kai tov Ayweva (Theopomp. Fr. 65: 
Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 287). Diodorus, contrasting Egyptian 
ways with Greek to the advantage of the former, says of Greek 
handicraftsmen, mdcioros & év tais Snwoxparoupéevas nédeow eis tas 
exkAnolas cuvtTpéxovtes THY pev moditelavy Avpaivovtrat, TO dé Avattehés 
mepiroouvra mapa Tov pioOodorovvrey (I. 74.7). The assembly in 
many cities probably met in the marketplace (Polyb. 28. 7. 3: 
29. 24. 5 Hultsch). At Delphi meetings of the assembly were 
called dyopai (Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. Gr. No. 313: Gilbert, Gr. 
Staatsalt. 2. 37). For some purposes the assembly at Athens 
met in the agora (Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, 
Eng. Trans., p. 288). We ask, were not the yewpyoi also, like 
farmers among ourselves, frequently to be seen in the market- 
place? Did they not take their own produce to the marketplace 
and sell it there? Probably they often did (cp. Plut. Arat. c. 8, 
9 S€ Spa xatynrevyey dn POeyyopevwy adextpvdver xai dcov otmw t&v €& 
aypov ti dépew ciwbdrav mpds dyopav érepxopnévov), but Biichsenschiitz 
(Besitz und Erwerb, p. 456 sq.) thinks that it was more usual for 
them to sell their produce to retail-dealers, who sold it again at 
a profit. As to the form xvAteo6ar, which seems to be that commonly 
used by Aristotle, see Kiihner, Ausfiihrl. gr. Gramm., ed. Blass, 
2. 453- 

81. od? dtravta@ow 008 Spoiws Séovtar THS cuvddou TavTys, ‘neither 
attend this gathering nor have a similar need of it.’ For the 
suppression of eis rv avvodoy ravrny after dravr@ow see note on 
1339 a 19. For dmavrav cp. (with Bon. Ind. s. v.) 6 (4). 14. 1298 a 
248sq. The term ovvodos is applied to gatherings of different kinds, 
in 2. 9. 1271 a 28 to the Lacedaemonian syssitia, in Pollux, 8. 131 
to the dicasteries, and in Plut. Quaest. Rom. c. 42 (cp. 4 (7). 12. 
1331b 10) to markets; it is often applied by Polybius to 
meetings of an assembly (e.g. in 4. 14. 1 to those of the Achaean 
assembly). 

32. dou $€ kat cupBaiver x.7.h., ‘and where it also happens [in 
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addition to the demos being agricultural or pastoral] that’ etc. 
“Onov 6¢ takes up 1318 b 10 sq. and 1319a 19 sqq. This must 
commonly have been the case in Achaia, where the cities were mostly 
on or near the seacoast, while much of their pasture-land, and in 
some cases of their tillage-land and vineyards, lay far from the 
coast on the mountain-slopes of the interior (Curtius, Pelopon- 
nesos, 1. 408-9, 484). In many colonies, again, the city was on 
an islet or headland, and most of the territory a good way off, if 
not on the other side of an arm of the sea. As to the repetition of 
Tv xpay See critical note on 1319 a 33. 

36. movetabar tas drotklas, ‘to make its settlements’ (Welldon), 
or perhaps ‘its out-settlements.’ Cp. Hist. An. 8. 13. 599 4 4, 
TOUS pev OU EKTOTLGPOUS TOUTOY TroLOvYTaL TOY TpdrFOY. 

dote Set x.7.d., ‘and so, [as democracies are better when the 
assembly meets rarely,] it is well, even if there is a city-populace 
in the State, [so that sufficient numbers to form an assembly can 
easily be got together,] not to hold meetings of the assembly in 
democracies without the presence of the body of citizens scattered 
over the territory, [for this will make its meetings rarer].’ At 
Athens the citizens resident in the country were summoned to 
important special meetings of the assembly (Pollux, 8. 116), but 
probably the assembly often met there without any citizens from 
the country being present. For 16 xara rHv xdpav mdOos cp. 4 (7). 
14, 1332 b 30. 

40. émopévws. Bonitz (Ind. s.v. érecda) compares Metaph. 
A. 23. 10234 23, cal rd & rim dé elvae duootpdmws déyerar Kal 
ETopevos THO Exe. 

1. 16 Xetpov det AROS xwpiLerv. Cp. c. 6.1320b 28sq. The 
yewpyoi are best, then the voyeis, then the Bdvavoo rexvira (see note 
on 1317 a 26), then the dyopatoe and Ofres, then of vdA0u Kai of && 
émorepovody médrov (1319 b gsq.). Compare the order in which 
the different kinds of demos are enumerated in 6 (4). 4. 1291 b 
18 sqq. At the bottom of the list would stand of éx Sovdou 4 SovAns 
(3. 5. 1278. 33). 

thy S€ tedeutatav k.7.4. To what kind of States the ultimate 
democracy is alone appropriate, will be clear from 6 (4). 6. 1293 a 
1sqq. As this constitution could not exist in its fullness unless pay 
was provided for the members of the assembly and dicasteries and 
for the magistrates, its maintenance imposed a heavy burden on 
the rich in States which did not possess special sources of revenue 
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such as an emporium or dependent allies. Aristotle adds that an 
ultimate democracy would not be durable in the absence of laws 
and customs favourable to its continuance—preventing, for 
instance, the spoliation of the rich by lawsuits or eisphorae or 
heavy liturgies or confiscation (c. 5). See note on 40. 

4. & 8 pOeiper oupPaiver k.t.A. ZupBuivew with the infin. is 
sometimes used by Plato not impersonally, but personally (Kihner, 
Ausfiihrl. gr. Gramm., ed. 2, § 477), and, as Richards points out, 
it may be so used here and in 17 sq. 

5. eipytat mpdrepoy, in the Seventh (old Fifth) Book. 

6. mpds Sé 75 KabtoTdvar «.7.A., ‘and with a view to institute this 
democracy the leaders of the popular party are accustomed to 
make the demos also [as well as the democracy] strong by adding 
as many as possible to the citizen-body’ etc. We are told in 
3- 15. 1286b 18sqq. that democracies tend to arise when the 
mhnOos becomes numerous and strong. For of mpoecréres, which is 
explained by of dnuaywyoi in 11, cp. Plato, Rep. 565 A. Aristotle is 
concerned with 16 ka@cordva (or 7d katrackevage, 12) down to the end 
of c. 4, but in c. 5 he passes to measures intended to preserve this 
kind of democracy. Contrast with his counsels the view expressed 
in Lys. Or. 20. pro Polystr. c. 13, més 8 dy yévouro Syporikwrepos 7} 
doris bpav Wypioapévwr TevrakicxiAlois mapadovvat Ta mpaypata KaTaAoyeds 
dv évvaxuryiAiovs KxarédeEev . . ., Kaito ovx ot dy mdelorous moXiras 
Towa, obror Katadvovce Tov SHpov, GAN’ ot dv eK mAEidvav éAdTTOUS. 

9. tods vd0ous Kal tots é& Smotepovodv woditov. See note on 
1278 a 26. This may have been done by the founders of the 
democracy at Cyrene (see 17 sqq.). Cleisthenes, though he was not 
the founder of an ultimate democracy, went still further, and 
brought absolute aliens into the tribes (3. 2. 1275 b 35 sqq.). 

10. dmav yap oiketoy todto TO TorodTw Sypw paddoy, ‘ for all this 
element is congenial to the kind of democracy of which we have 
been speaking rather than to any other’ (cp. 20, xpyowa mpds ri 
Snuoxpariay rv rovavtnv). For paddoy see note on 1270b 33. 

12. Set pévror mpootapPdvew k.7.A., ‘it is well, however, to add 
members to the citizen-body only until the mass of the citizens 
exceeds in number the notables and the moderately well-to-do.’ 
Cp. 6 (4). 14. 1298b 23 sqq. and 6 (4). 11. 1296a 16sqq. The 
advice which Aristotle gives here is hardly in harmony with what 
he says in the latter of these two passages, for there he tells us 
that when the poor without the addition of the moderately well-to- 
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do to their side are more numerous than the rich, democracies do 
not last long. For péxpe dv imepreivy cp. De Gen. An. 1. 21. 729 b 
31, péxpe dv ovornon, Sc. 7d Konya (Bon. Ind. s. v. péxpe). 

14. bwepBdddovres yap «.7.A. Supply of roddAoi, contained in ro 
rrjbos (cp. 7 (5). 7.13072 17 sq.). For the thought, cp. 4 (7). 4- 
1326 a 31, 6 b€ Alay imepBddrwv dpibpds od Stvara perexew Takews. 

17. 8mep, ‘which,’ i.e. the discontent of the notables with the 
democracy. 

wept Kupyyyy. Gilbert (Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 231. 1) takes the 
reference to be to the ordow which Diodorus (14. 34) describes 
under the date of B.c. 401. Five hundred of the rich were put to 
death and many of the rest fled from the city, till after a battle 
in which the losses on both sides were large an arrangement was 
come to, and the rich were allowed to return. Compare the 
experience of Syracuse (Diod. 11. 86. 3). 

19. ér. 8€ kal Td Toraita KatacKevdopata «.t.A. For ra rowira 
ois «A. see note on 1337b 6. The measures referred to are 
measures for re-grouping the citizens in tribes phratries and 
worships, with a view to mingling them together and putting an 
end to pre-existing groupings not favourable to democracy. It is 
unfortunate that Aristotle does not tell us whether all the measures 
he mentions were adopted both by Cleisthenes and by the founders 
of the democracy at Cyrene, or, if not, which of them were adopted 
by Cleisthenes and which by the Cyreneans. Gilbert (Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 
230) thinks it likely that new and more numerous tribes and 
phratries were instituted at Cyrene when democracy was introduced 
there on the death of Arcesilaus I1V somewhat after B.c. 462. We 
know that Cleisthenes introduced new and more numerous tribes 
at Athens (Hdt. 5. 69) and took pains to mingle the old and new 
citizens together (’A@. Hod. c. 21) and to break up the pre-existing 
political intimacies, but the statement (’A@. Hod. c. 21. 1. 23), ra de 
yévn Kai tas patpias kat ras icpwotvas lacey exew Eéxdotous KaTa Ta 
marpia, Seems to me to imply that he did not introduce new and 
more numerous phratries, and is perhaps hardly consistent with his 
having made the change referred to in the worships of the State. 
Dr. Sandys (’A@. Tod. p. 83), it is true, seeks to reconcile the state- 
ment in the ’Aé, Tod. with that before us by taking the former to 
refer only ‘to those who were already citizens connected with existing 
yen and qparpia.’ ‘ Cleisthenes,’ he adds, ‘allowed all these to 
continue as of old in their respective yeon and dparpia with their 
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religious institutions intact,’ but ‘provided new ¢parpia’ for his 
veoronirat, ‘The object of Cleisthenes, however, was to mingle the 
veorroNirat with the old citizens (’A6. Mod. c. 21), and would he have 
been content to place the former in phratries of their own distinct 
from the others? Perhaps, if we seek to reconcile the two state- 
ments, the safest way of doing so is to suppose that Aristotle refers 
only to Cyrene in his mention of phratries in 1319 b 24. But even 
if the ’A@. Tod. is from Aristotle’s pen, which is doubtful, there is no 
- reason why all its statements should agree with those of the Politics, 
for statements which are not in complete harmony with each other 
are to be found in the Politics itself. It is easy to understand why 
new tribes and phratries should be introduced on the foundation of 
a democracy, but why should they be ‘more numerous than the 
pre-existing ones? Probably because small tribes and phratries 
do not break up the citizen-body so much as large and powerful 
ones. An university composed of four large colleges would be 
less of an unity than one composed of a dozen small ones. 
Plutarch tells us in Num. c. 17 that Numa softened the contrast 
between the Roman and Sabine elements in the citizen-body by 
breaking it up into smaller groups based on trade, dravonbeis dre kat 
Tey Gopudtoyv Ta pice SvopiKTa Kal oKAnpa Katabpavovres Kai Suatpodytes 
dvapvyvvovoty, td puxpérnros GAAnAoLs ovuBaivovra padrrov. The sub- 
stitution of Departments for Provinces in France at the Revolution 
may be compared. ‘The increase in the number of the éxaroorves 
at the Pontic Heracleia mentioned by Aeneas in Poliore. 11. to 
seems to have had a different object, and to have been intended to 
baffle the treasonable schemes of the rich, not to make the democracy 
more extreme. So again, when Marshal Boucicault, the French 
Governor of Genoa from 1401 to 1409, ‘broke up the old unions 
under constables and divided the citizens into fresh combinations for 
military purposes’ (Duffy, Tuscan Republics, p. 233), and further steps 
of the same nature were taken in 1528 (ibid. p. gor sq.), the object 
was to restore peace to the faction-ridden city, not to strengthen 
a democracy. The same thing may be said of Spenser’s sugges- 
tion in his ‘ View of the State of Ireland’ (H. Morley, Ireland 
under Elizabeth and James I, p. 193 sqq.), that a division into 
tithings and hundreds should take the place of the division into 
septs. Still schemes of this kind help us to understand the measures 
referred to in the text. f 

21. Povdcpevos adéjoor thy Sypoxpariav. Herodotus, on the 
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contrary, speaks of Cleisthenes as 6 ras gvuhas kat ryy Snpoxparinu 
’Abnvaiowst karaoryoas (6. 131). Aristotle here represents the object 
of Cleisthenes in his re-grouping of the citizens of Athens to have 
been the intensification of the democracy by the destruction of pre- 
existing unions which were the strongholds of an anti-democratic 
spirit, but in ’A@. Tod, c. 21 the aim ascribed to him in his re- 
grouping is rather that of facilitating and paving the way for the 
introduction of new citizens. ‘Fhe two aims, however, do not lie 
far apart. Cleisthenes may, indeed, have had other aims also. 
The tribe was closely connected with the military organization of 
the State, and he may well have desired that the former military 
grouping of the citizens should be altered, for it evidently favoured 
the influence of the nobles. We may also conjecture looking to 
the way in which he constituted his new tribes, making each of 
them to consist of three trittyes, one in the seacoast region, another 
in the interior, and a third in the city and its neighbourhood (Aé. 
Tod. c. 21), that one of his aims was to put an end to feuds between 
different districts of Attica and' to make the tribes willing and fit to 
work together in the Boulé and elsewhere by making them as 
uniform and as free from local feeling as possible. 

24. Kal Ta Tdv idiwv tepOv cuvaxtéoy eis diya Kal kowd. Private 
worships were those in which it was not open to all the citizens to 
take part. So the Gephyraei at Athens had a private worship of 
their own (Hdt. 5. 61). As to the private worship of the phratry 
of the Clytidae at Chios see Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. Gr. No. 360 
(commented on by Prof. Percy Gardner in his Manual of Greek 
Antiquities, ed. 1, p. 197 sq.), where it appears that the images of the 
gods of the phratry were at one time kept in the private houses of 
certain influential members, not in a temple common to all, and 
that the sacrifices on festal days were long offered in these private 
houses, a circumstance which must have secured to their owners an 
ascendency in the phratry. It is to private worships of gentes 
and phratries and sacrificial unions that Aristotle refers here. He 
intends, it would seem, to ascribe to Cleisthenes a measure of the 
kind which he describes, for Cleisthenes certainly sought to mingle 
the citizens together (’A@. Hod. c. 21), but what the private worships 
were which he converted into a few public ones, it is not easy to say. 
Gilbert (Const. Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 150) 
seems to take the reference to be to the worship of Zeds dpdrpuws, 
"AOnvG pparpia, and ’AmdAXwy watpdos, but the point is doubtful. 
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Plato in the Laws (909 D sq.: see vol. i. p. 179) is little tolerant 
of exclusive private worships. The object ascribed to Cleisthenes 
by Aristotle (the intensification of the democracy) was probably not 
the only object he had in view in making private worships public. 
He sought also to put an end to the ignorance of each other and 
distrust of each other which the tyranny had probably produced 
in the minds of the citizens (7 (5). 11. 1313 b 4 sqq.). Common 
sacrifices drew men together and made them friendly to each other 
(Plato, Laws 738 D sq.). Herodotus (1. 59) speaks of 76 ’Arrixdv 
€Ovos aS katrexdpevoy te kal Sveomacpevoy bd Tleovcrparov, and Clei- 
sthenes did his best to heal its divisions. Compare with his measures 
the introduction of the worship of the Emperor in the Roman 
Empire, as a worship in which all could join, whatever their national 
or local worship, and consequently a means of union. 

25. kal mévta coptotéov x... For dvayixydaou cp. AO. Toa. c. 
21. ll. 4, 11. In ai ovrqOera ai mpdrepoy the reference appears to 
be to intimacies based on the tribe, the phratry, and the private 
sacrificial union, perhaps also the vav«papia (cp. ’A@, Tod. c. 21.1. 19 
sqq.). The new tribes of Cleisthenes were so constructed (see 
above on 21) as to mingle together residents in widely severed 
regions of Attica. Citizens living in districts at a distance from 
each other and formerly hostile were drawn together by being made 
members of the same tribe. Another means by which Cleisthenes 
sought to effect the same object was the classification of the 
citizens by demes, for this enabled him to make all citizens resident 
in the deme members of the State, whether they were the sons of 
Athenian fathers and mothers or not (’A@. Ilod. c. 21), and to break 
down family exclusiveness. Plutarch (Pericl. c. 3) justly says of 
Cleisthenes, vépouvs eOero kai mroXurelay dpiota Kekpapérny mpos dudvovav 
kat garnpiay KatéoTrnoev. “Orws dy is rarely used in the genuine 
writings of Aristotle (see Weber, Die Absichtssatze bei Aristoteles, 
pp. 22 sq., 40 sq., and Eucken, De Partic. Usu, p. 55). It occurs 
with the optative in c. 5. 13204 35. 

27. éru 8é Kal Ta TupayviKa KaTackeudopata K.T.A. See notes on 
1313 b 32 and 35, and as to xarackevacpa note on 1271a 33. 
Compare Demosth. Phil. 3. 3, who says, addressing the Athenians, 
ipeis tiv mappynoiav emi péev rOv Gdov ovr@ Kouny olecbe Seiv iva mace 
trois €v TH TOAEL, BoTE kai Tois §€vois Kai rois SovAas adtns peradedaxare, 
kal moAdovs dy tis oikéras iSou map tpiv pera mrelovos eLovoias 6 Te 
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Polyb. 15. 30. 9 of a riot at Alexandria, éyivero Bon kai xpavyy oUp- 
puxros, &s av yuvady dpod Kat maidoy dvdpdow dvapeprypevar' ov yap 
€ddtr@ Tout Ta maddpia tev avdpav epi Tas Toravras Tapaxas éy Te TH 
Kapyndoviav médet kal kata thy ’Ade~dvdpecav. 

29. airy 8 dv ety péxpe tou cupdépouoa, ‘and this would be [not 
only congenial to the extreme democracy, but also] up to a certain 
point advantageous to it.’ For the distinction between what is 
dnporixdy and what is advantageous to democracy cp. 1318 b 27 sqq-. 
For pexpt tov cp. 3. 12. 1282 b 18 sq. and 4 (7). 6. 1327 4 41, expe 
ros mAnOovs. For the reason why indulgence to slaves is up to a 
certain point advantageous to an extreme democracy see 7 (5). 
II. 1313 b 37 sqq. 

30. Todd yap eorar Td TH ToLaUTH ToAtTeta BonOody, ‘for many 
will be the quarters from which support will come to a constitution 
of the kind we have described’ (i. e. to one which permits living as 
one likes). Tots moddots takes up odd. 

33. "Eott 8° Epyov x... Cp. Plato, Laws g60 B, ray ravrov & 
éxdorore TéAos ov 7d Spacai Te cyeddv Ove TO KTHGAGOaL KaTOLKioaL T EoTiV, 
GA TH yevvnbevte carnpiay eEevpdvta tehéws del rd” Fn vopiCey may 
doov edee mpaxOivar menpayOa, mpdtepov 8 aredes civat Td dAov. AS to 
the repetition of épyoy see critical note on 1319 b 35. 

84. For the order of the words in tid tovadtny todttetav cp. 6 
(4). 4. 1290 b 30, ordpards tiva Trew yevn, and Plato, Critias 112 E, 
Tia TOLOUTOY . . . TpPOToV. 

36. petvar, ‘to hold one’s ground’ (i.e. rv modtrelay caHecOat : 
cp. 35): compare 1319 b 3, duapeve, and 7 (5). 8. 1308 a 3, ena 
pevovow ov pdvoy dpiorokpariat adda Kal ddvyapxia, For ov yadendv 
with the aor. infin, petvae cp. Thuc. 6. 34. 4, xadendv Sé dia wAOd 
pixos ev rage petvar, Yet in 4 (7). 14. 1332 b 28 we have xadendy 
pevery THY TodTEluy THY CUveaTYKViay Tapa Td dSikaov. So in 2. 7. 
1266a 40 sq. we have ob xademdy gero mouety and in 4 (7). 12. 
1331 b 20 ob yap xadendy come Ta ToadTa vonoa, AAA Toro 
padhov, 

37. 81d Set «1.4. This passage, which cannot easily be detached 
from the context in which it stands (vol. ii. p. xxvii), and therefore 
can hardly have been added by a later hand than that of Aristotle, 
clearly indicates that the Seventh (old Fifth) Book should precede 
the Eighth (old Sixth) Book. Indeed, even if this passage were 
away, we might assume that the inquiry what institutions are most 
conducive to the preservation of an ultimate democracy would 
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follow, not precede, the treatment in the Seventh (old Fifth) Book 
of the whole subject of the preservation of constitutions. The 
experience of Rhodes (7 (5). 5. 1304 b 27 sqq.) and other States 
is as much present to Aristotle’s mind as that of Athens, but still 
we may gather from the counsels he gives what practical sugges- 
tions he would make for the improvement of the Athenian 
democracy. His recommendations appear very gentle when we 
compare them with the sweeping and severe change which Antipater 
made in the constitution in the year of Aristotle’s death (Diod. 18. 18). 
We might have expected some reference to be made here to the fact 
that ultimate democracies have already been counselled in 6 (4). 
14. 1298 b 13 sqq. as to the way in which the deliberative should 
be organized in them. In that passage; however, Aristotle’s aim 
is to enable the deliberative to do its work better, whereas here the 
object is to point out how an ultimate democracy should be 
organized and managed so as to be durable. 

38. xatackevdlew tiv dopdderav. Cp. Xen. Cyrop. 8. 1. 45, 77 
pev On Ody Tlepraey apyn ovrw tiv dodddevay kareckevacer, 

40. tiBepdvous S€ Torodtous vdpous Kat tods dypdhous Kal Tods 
yeypappevous «.t.. It is here implied that the lawgiver is the 
source not only of written, but also of unwritten law (see vol. i. 
p- 75, note 1, and cp. Plato, Polit. 295 A, rév vépov Ojoet, Kai ev 
ypappaow arodibovs, kai év dypappdros, marpios S€, Cec vouoberay, and 
Thuc. 2. 97. 4, where an unwritten law is probably referred to). 
He may, for instance, create among the yropipo: a custom of starting 
the poor in trades or making their own property common in use 
(1320 b 7 sqq.). A custom like this would not be embodied in 
writing. Cp. Hesych. Miles. Fragm. 4. c. 32 (Miiller, Fr. Hist. 
Gr. 4. 152), Kai orparnyss Tod mavtos dvaderxOeis Sjpou macav dpod thy 
modu eis Td petCov Kal apeAtuwov pereppvOuice, vdpous te mept TdY Kal 
Huépav cupBoralwov tiOépevos Kal €6n KaOiords modiTiKd Te Kai pepa, OV 
éy ‘doreiovs te kai ditavOpwrovs rovs moditas dmédegev. As to the 
relation of unwritten to written law see Plato, Laws 793 A sqq. 
and note on 1287b 5. The laws and customs which Aristotle 
would recommend in an ultimate democracy would be laws and 
customs preventing oppression of the rich and tending permanently 
to increase the material prosperity of the poor (1320a 4-b 16), 
discouraging living as one pleases (7 (5). 9. 13108 25 sqq.), 
associating rich and poor in the deliberative (6 (4). 14. 1298b 13 
sqq.) and the magistracies (8 (6). 5. 1320 b 11 sqq.), and the like. 
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2. kai ph vopifew «1A, Cp. 7 (5). 9. 1309 b 20 sqq. and 13104 
1g sqq. 

4. ot 8€ viv Snpaywyol K.7.A. Cp. 29, 6 viv of dnpaywyot mowotow, 
and (with Sus.’, Note 1458) c. 7. 1321a 40 sqq., and also 2. 12. 
1274 10, Thy viv Onuoxpatiay, Ata trav dixactypiov is added because 
confiscation was sometimes decreed by the assembly (6 (4). 14. 
1298a 6). See Bernays, Gesammelte Abhandlungen, 1. 173, and 
as to other accounts in the Politics of the ways in which the rich 
suffered oppression in democracies note on 1304b 21. The 
reference is to Eubulus among others (see Schafer, Demosthenes, 
2. 435 on Demosth. De Chers. c. 69, duTis péev yap... mapidav a 
cuvoloe. TH mode Kpiver Snuever Sidwou Katnyopet, and c. 71, Suvdpevos 
av icas, Somep kat Crepor, katyyopeiv Kai yapiCerOa kai Sypevew Kat TaAN’ 
& mowvow odto moetv). Compare Plato, Gorg. 466 a—c, and Lys. 
Or. 30. c. Nicom. c. 22, where the Boulé is said, when it is driven 
by impecuniosity to resort to confiscation, to do so under pressure 
from demagogues. The penalty of confiscation was inflicted at 
Athens either separately or, as more often happened, as an accom- 
paniment of sentences of death, life-long exile, the severer form of 
driia, or enslavement, and therefore might be incurred for non- 
political offences (Meier und Schémann, Der attische Process, ed. 
Lipsius, p. 959: C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant., ed. Thalheim, 2. 
125 sq.: Thonissen, Droit Pénal de la République Athénienne, 
p. 121 sq.), but the charges on which rich men whose wealth was 
coveted would be most likely to incur it would be those of treason, 
sacrilege, a design to upset the democracy, and wrong to the 
Athenian people. Plato in the Laws, wishing to preserve the lots 
of land intact, forbids confiscation except in one extreme case 
(855 A, 856 C sq.: vol. i. p. 441), and Aristotle might well have 
gone a little further than he does and recommended the abolition 
of this penalty, which ‘has disappeared in our own days from 
most of the criminal codes of Europe’ (Thonissen, p. 128). Still 
the change which he suggests would have been very beneficial. 
At Athens, when the penalty of confiscation was inflicted, only 
a tenth went to Athena (Xen. Hell. 1. 7. 10). It must be remem- 
bered, however, that sacred funds could be borrowed under certain 
restrictions by the State (Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of Sparta and 
Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 336), so that the State profited by any 
addition to them, and thus the dicasts would have a motive for 
inflicting the penalty, even though the confiscated property became 
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part of a sacred fund. The rule at Athens by which the expense 
of keeping the lawcourts on foot was defrayed from the fees of the 
suitors and the fines imposed on the condemned (Gilbert, ibid. 
p- 339) was a singularly unfortunate one, inasmuch as it gave the 
dicasts a direct interest in imposing high fines, their own pay 
being thus secured. Part of these fines seems, however, to have 
gone to provide pay for the assembly (see note on 17). 

6. mpds tadta. Cp. c. 7. 1321 a 16, mpds rodro. 

tovs Kndouévous Tis wodtrelas. Cp. 7 (5). 8. 1308a 28, rovs ris 
moXtrelas ppovticovras. 

7. pndev civor Sypdoroy tay Katradicafopéver, ‘that nothing be- 
longing to those who are (from time to time) condemned should 
be public property.’ Tév xaradixafopevwev must be masc., like trav 
Kpwopevav in 11 and ray kxaradicacbérvtwy in c. 8. 1321 b 42, but 
pndev tov katadixa{opevev is, as Richards points out, curious Greek, 

Sypdoov ... tepdv. The marked distinction between public 
and sacred property should be noticed: cp. 2. 8.1267b 34. In 
modern times the question has been raised whether Church 
property is the property of the State or not. 

10. {ypidcovtrar. The future middle of ¢nysdw is often used in 
a passive sense, but the future passive also often occurs (see Veitch, 
Greek Verbs Irregular and Defective, s. v.). 

11. tds ywvopevas Snpooias Sixas. Public actions at Athens were 
those in which an offence against the State, not merely against an 
individual, was charged, and this offence might be of two kinds, 
either directly against an individual and indirectly against the State 
or directly against the State and indirectly against an individual. 
Public actions, in fact, might be concerned either with political or 
with non-political offences. See Meier und Schémann, Der attische 
Process, ed. Lipsius, p. 195 sqq., and Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of 
Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 404 sq. They might be 
brought by 6 Bovdépevos *A@nvaiwy ois €Eeore (C2 F. Hermann, Gr. 
Ant., ed. Thumser, 1. 549), and not merely by persons specially 
interested. As Aristotle speaks of their being brought against 
yvepiypor, he probably refers mainly to public actions relating to 
political offences. 

12. peyddors emitiplors tods eiky ypadopevous Kwdvovtas. At 
Athens in most public actions, if the prosecutor did not obtain a 
fifth of the votes given by the dicasts, he became liable to a penalty 
of 1,000 drachmae and lost the right of bringing similar actions in 
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future (Meier und Schémann, Der att. Process, ed. Lipsius, p. 951 
sq.: Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., 
p- 413 sq.; C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant., ed. Thumser, 1. 585 sq.). 
According to Pollux, 8. 41 failure in a charge of do¢Bea was 
punished with death, but see as to this Meier und Schémann, 
p- 375, note. 

15. kal ry moXttela, ‘to the constitution also,’ as well as to oi 
kupeoe under it. 

16. pi tot ye. See critical note on 1308b 15. 

ws Todeptous vouiLer tods Kuptous. Cp. I. 9. 12574 I, fv as play 
Kal THY avTHy TH AexOelon TodXAOl vopiCover dia THY yetTViao~LY. 

17. éwei 8 ai redeutatar Sypoxpatiar «.t.A. The ultimate 
democracy involved considerable expense to the State, because under 
it all the citizens expected to share in political functions (c. 4. 
1319b 2), and yet they were both many in number and to a large 
extent poor men who could not easily attend the assembly without 
pay ; hence when special revenues (as to the meaning of the word 
mpdaodot, which is here tacitly distinguished from «ieopa, see note 
on 1292 b 30) were not forthcoming, the heavy burden of paying 
the fees of the many members of the assembly fell on the rich, and 
the necessary funds were often exacted from them by means of 
eisphorae, confiscation, and the imposition of penalties by the 
dicasteries (cp. Lys. Or. 30. c. Nicom. c. 22: Or. 27. ¢. Epicr. c. 1), 
for part of these penalties would seem from what is said here to 
have gone to provide pay for members of the assembly. On the 
other hand, when special revenues were forthcoming (and this was 
the case of Athens, for even when she had few or no dependent 
allies, she had a great emporium at the Peiraeus and silver-mines 
at Laurium), the demagogues often squandered their proceeds in 
distributions of doles of money to the poorer citizens, which were 
spent as soon as received and left the recipients as much in need 
of pecuniary help as ever. In both cases Aristotle recommends 
that the meetings of the assembly should be few (22 sq. and 
1320 b 2 sqq.), and he probably desires in both cases that the 
dicasteries should meet only for a few days, though he dwells on 
this explicitly only in the case in which special revenues are not 
forthcoming (23 sq.). It seems likely from his language here that 
the provision of pay for the assembly was one of the heaviest of 
the burdens entailed by the ultimate democracy, and this is not 
surprising, for we learn from °A@. TloA. c. 62. 1. 6 sqq. that each 
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member of the Athenian assembly in Aristotle’s day received nine 
obols for attendance at a kupia éxkdnoia and a drachma for 
attendance at others. At Athens there were forty ordinary 
meetings of the assembly in the year, four in each prytany, one 
of the four being a kupia éxkAnoia (AO. Hod. c. 43. Il. 13 sq., 17), $0 
that the expense would obviously be considerable. 

18. todo, ‘this circumstance,’ i.e. the circumstance that the citizens 
are numerous and cannot easily attend the assembly without pay. 

19. wodé€u.ov, ‘pernicious’: cp. Plato, Laws 856 B, rodroy 8} 
Stavocio bat Set mdvrwy troepidraroy 6An TH mWOEL. 

20. yiveoBat, sc. rdv pic Odv, which must be obtained from dpicbovs, 
18. See notes on 1311 a 34 and 13217 4 21. 

21. Sicactynpiwvy patdhwov. Cp. Plato, Laws 876 A, duKacrnpia 
adda kai apeva. 

& mohdds 78y Sypoxpatias dvérpeev. “A, ‘things which,’ pro- 
bably refers not to dccacrnpioy pavdwy only, but also to eioopas kai 
Snuevoews. For the tense of dvérpepev see note on 1303 a 27. 
Aristotle perhaps has in view the cases of Cos, Rhodes, Megara, the 
Pontic Heracleia, and Cyme (7 (5). 5. 1304 b 25 sqq.: 7 (5). 3. 
1302 b 23 sq.). For the fact cp. 6 (4). 16. 1300 b 36 sqq. 

22. Smou pev odv K.t.h. Mev ody introduces the apodosis, as in 
Eth. Nic. ro. 10. 1180 a 18 sqq. (Bon. Ind. 540 b 38 sq.). Aristotle 
speaks here as if the number of the meetings of the assembly and 
the dicasteries depended on the will of the authorities of the State. 
But they would hardly be able to limit the number of the meetings 
without withdrawing matters from the assembly and dicasteries 
with which they would otherwise have dealt, and empowering the 
magistrates to deal with these matters. Would this be possible in 
an ultimate democracy? And would it be possible in such a 
democracy to make the assembly and dicasteries meet less often 
and so to reduce the amount of pay received by their members ? 

23. SixacTipia modAd@v pev Sdlyats 8 *péepats, ‘dicasteries with 
many members, but sitting on only a few days,’ costly in the one 
way but not in the other. Aristotle abstains from making the 
number of the members few, because that would be unsuitable 
to an ultimate democracy, and besides would have no chance of 
acceptance. As to 6Alyas ypépais, contrast the practice at Athens, 
where the dicasteries sat on all days except festivals and unlucky 
days and days on which the assembly met (Gilbert, Const. Anti. of 
Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 403 sq.). 
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26. of 8 dopo, ‘but the poor [alone receive it]. Here, as 
often elsewhere, ‘only’ is suppressed. See note on 1282 a 36. 

déper Sé Kat mpds 7d KpiveoOar tds Sikas mokd BeATiov. Judicial 
work, no less than deliberative (6 (4). 14. 1298 b 20 sq.), is thought 
by Aristotle to be performed better when rich and poor act together 
than when the poor act by themselves. 

29. grou 8 ciot mpdcodo. x.t.A. It is not quite clear whether 
viv means ‘as it is’ and stands in contrast to what ought to be, or 
‘now’ in contrast to ‘formerly. Susemihl and Welldon give it the 
latter sense. If they are right, there may be an intention tacitly to 
contrast the conduct of later demagogues with that of Themistocles, 
who persuaded the citizens of Athens to use the surplus revenues 
from Laurium for the building of a fleet (Hdt. 7. 144: Plut. 
Themist. c. 4: ’A@. Tod. c. 22). Later demagogues distributed 
surplus funds as Theoric money to enable the poorer citizens to 
take part in festivals, and especially the Dionysia and Panathenaea. 
Aristotle refers perhaps to Pericles (Plut. Pericl. c. g) and his suc- 
cessors (Plut. Aristid. c. 24, Tepixdéous 8 dmoOavdvtos . . . of Snuaywyot 

. . TOY Snow eis Stavouas Kal Gewprxa Kal KataoKevas dyadpdtey Kal iepdv 
mpoayaydvres): more certainly to Eubulus (Theopomp. Fr. 96 in 
Miller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 293 : Schafer, Demosthenes, 1. 184: Beloch, 
Att. Politik, p. 178. 2), Diophantus (Beloch, ibid. p. 180. 4), and 
Demades (Schafer, Demosthenes, 3. 1. 194). Compare Aristoph. 
Inc. Fab. Fragm. 42 (Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 2. 1186), 

Kipvavtes yap THY TOA Hay KoTUAICeTeE Tolar mévnoLW, 
Demosth. Ol. 3. 33 (also Prooem. 53 sud fin. p. 1459 $q.), and 
{Demosth.] c. Neaer. c. 4. Cp. also Aristot. Fragm. 87. r491a 
39 sqq. We expect Aristotle to recommend that the proceeds 
of the special revenues shall be spent not in distributions of money, 
but in providing pay for attendance at the assembly and dicasteries, 
and this is what he would probably wish to be done, as soon as 
the demos has been sufficiently enriched ; for the present, however, 
he recommends in preference that the proceeds of these revenues 
shall be spent in promoting the permanent enrichment of the 
poorer citizens, and that, while they are needed for this purpose, 
the rich’shall be enabled to supply pay for the assembly and 
dicasteries by being relieved of the burden of useless liturgies. 

30. AapBdvoucr d€ dpa, sc. of dopo. The poor receive the money 
distributed and after a little need a fresh supply, just as the leaky 
pitchers of the Danaides receive water and in a moment need more. 
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Cp. Leutsch and Schneidewin, Paroem. Gr. 2. 154, AavaiSev ios? émi 
Tay ael ekdeimdvT@y Kal mi mAnpovpévoy, and 2, 161, eis Tov Terpnpévov 
miBov' emi rév pdrqv avadioxdvtav. See Frazer’s Pausanias, 5. 388 sqq. 

34. toto yap attiov Tod poxOnpdy etvar thy Snpoxpariay. A 
similar view underlies the Areopagitic Oration of Isocrates (see 
e.g. §§ 44 8q., 54 Sq.). He seems to ascribe the poverty prevailing 
at Athens in his day mainly to the laziness of the Athenian poor 
and to the absence of any authority like the Council of the Areopagus 
to compel them to work and to encourage the rich to assist them 
to do so (§§ 32 sq., 55). He does not ask how far it was due to 
the competition of metoeci and slaves, and to the provision of pay 
for attendance in the assembly and dicasteries, which must have 
tended to withdraw the poorer citizens from the paths of industry 
and trade. Poverty, he says (§ 44), led to ill-doing, and we gather 
that, in his view, it lay at the root of the unsatisfactory condition 
of matters political at Athens. Aristotle appears to agree (cp. 2. 6. 
1265b 10 sqq.), though the remedy suggested by him in the 
passage before us is not the re-establishment of the Council of the 
Areopagus. He would perhaps add that when the many are very 
poor, they need to be maintained by the State (6 (4). 6. 1293 a 
19); thus they need pay and frequent meetings of the assembly 
and dicasteries, and in the end become supreme in place of the 
law (6 (4). 6. 1293: I-10). 

35. Texvaotéov obv Stws ay edmopia yévoito xpdvios. Eucken 
(De Partic. Usu, p. 52 sq.) remarks that this passage and Eth. Nic. ro. 
7.1177 b 10 sqq. offer exceptions to the general rule which prevails 
in Aristotle’s writings: ‘nullo enim loco optativo post particulas 
finales utitur, sed promiscue et post tempus praesens et post prae- 
teritum coniunctivum adhibet.’ See Weber, Die Absichtssatze bei 
Aristoteles, p. 40 sq., who says of the passage before us, ‘in the form 
of the sentence there is an unmistakable approximation to an 
indirect question, but on the other hand it is equally impossible to 
contest with success its indubitably final signification. As to émas 
dy see note on 1319 b 25. : 

émet Sé cupdpéeper TodTo Kai tots edmépog x.7.A, Aristotle's advice 
is—use all the surplus revenue in giving the poorer citizens either 
simultaneously or by successive sections a start in farming or trade, 
relieve the rich of all useless liturgies, and make them contribute 
pay for such meetings of the assembly and dicasteries as are 
absolutely necessary. The result of this will be that the pauper 
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demos living by attendance at frequent meetings of the assembly 
and dicasteries will be replaced by a better-to-do demos occupied 
in farming and trade, and therefore content with a few meetings of 
the assembly and dicasteries. It is when the assembly meets 
frequently that it claims all authority for itself and exalts itself 
above the magistracies and above the law (6 (4). 15.1300 4 3 8q.). 
Aristotle, indeed, wishes the rich to do more, not merely to contri- 
bute pay for the assembly and dicasteries, but to do the same 
with their private income as the State does with its surplus revenue 
—to use it in giving the poora startin business. He gets this idea 
from Isocrates, as we shall see presently. It will be noticed that 
Aristotle’s plan for the enrichment of the demos presupposes the 
existence of special State-revenues and a surplus from them. It 
would not be applicable to States not possessing surplus revenues. 
It is not clear whether he intends the advice which he gives the 
rich in 1320b 7 sqq. to apply to States which do not possess 
surplus revenues, as well as to those which do. 

837. ouvabpoiLovtas and 40péa are emphatic. The surplus re- 
venues are not to be served out in driblets as fast as they come in, 
but a fund is to be formed and advances made from it, by way of 
gift, it would seem, not by way of loan. 

38. pddtora pev «.t.A. To give the poor the means of pur- 
chasing a piece of land would be to make peasant-proprietors of 
them, and peasant-proprietors had this merit among others, that they 
were content with rare meetings of the assembly and dicasteries. 
If there were not funds enough for that, it might be possible to 
help the poor to rent a piece of land or to supply them with tools 
or seed or oxen for ploughing. We might have expected Aristotle 
to suggest that the State should let some of its public land to poor 
men, but this he does not do. Probably Greek States had not 
commonly much at their disposal for this purpose. He seems to 
have no fear of the success of his paupers in farming; the veterans 
of Sulla’s Asiatic army, whom he provided with land, do not, how- 
ever, appear to have prospered as farmers (Strachan-Davidson, 
Cicero and the Fall of the Roman Republic, p. 116). He no 
doubt remembers the advice of Phocylides (Fragm. 7), 

xpni{ev mhovrov pedérnv exe mlovos aypov" 

dypov yap te Néyovew *ApadOeins Képas eévas. 
For the brevity of dcov eis yndiou kriow cp. 1. 13. 1260 a 16 sq. and 
5 (8). 5. 1339 a 38. 
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39. ci S€ ph, mpds Apopyhy eumopias kal yewpyias. Kai, ‘or,’ 
as in 2. 3. 1262 a 8 and elsewhere. This advice is based on 
Isocrates’ account of the ways of the rich at Athens in the days of 
Solon and Cleisthenes (Areop. § 32, of rds otaias éyovres ... emnpuvoy 
tais evdetas (rv modurGv), Tois wev yeopyias em perpias pucOdceor mapa- 
dvddvres, rods dé Kar’ eumopiay éxméwmovres, tois 8 eis tas GAdas épyacias 
ahoppny mapéxovres). Compare Areop. §§ 35, 55, and Isocr. Epist. 
7. 3, and the account given of Peisistratus in ’A@. Tod. c. 16 and 
Ael. Var. Hist. 9. 25, where we read how Peisistratus used to send 
for those who idled away their time in marketplaces, and ask 
them why they did so, cai éréheyer, Ei pév cou reOvnke Cevyos, map’ pod 
AaBav Gmbc Kai épydgov' ei dé dmopeis omeppdrav, map euod cor yevécbw* 
dedids pu) 1) TXOAN ToUT@Y émiBovAny Tékn. "Eumopia is used here in a 
broader sense than in 6 (4). 4. 1291 a 5, where it is distinguished 
from karndeia. Was the advice given here known to Tiberius 
Gracchus when he introduced his law respecting Attalus’ bequest 
to the Roman people (Plut. Tib. Gracch. c. 14, edOds 6 TiBépros 
Snpaywyar eionveyke vopov, das ta Baciika xpnpata Kopicberta Tois THY 
xopav diarayydvovot T&v modurav imdpxou mpds KatacKeviy Kal yeopylas 
apopuny) ? 

2. év 3€ rouTw «.t.A., ‘and in the meantime,’ i. e. while the sur- 
plus revenue of the State, which might otherwise be employed in 
supplying pay for the assembly and dicasteries, has to be employed 
in lifting the poor out of pauperism. Tas dvayxaias ovvddous probably 
includes meetings both of the assembly and of the dicasteries. 

4. tdv pataiwy evtoupyiav. See note on 1309 a 18. Aristotle 
evidently thinks that the rich would not be able to pay these liturgies 
in addition to providing pay for the assembly and dicasteries. They 
were, however, probably often expected to do so. 

tovodtovy S€ twa Tpdmov x.T.A., i.e. by enriching the demos (2. 
11. 1273b 18 sqq.). ®iAoy, i.e. to the constitution and the ruling 
class (cp. 1320a 14 sqq.). The fact that the demos at Carthage 
was thus disposed was probably one reason why no one succeeded 
in establishing a tyranny there (2. 11. 1272 b 30-33: cp. 7 (5). 5; 
13054 21 sqq.). Compare with the passage before us the humorous 
suggestion of the Athenian Epicrates, pnpucpa ypdpew packovros 
dvti rév évvéa dpxdvtwy xeuporoveioba. kar’ ewavrdv évvéa mpéecBets mpds 
Baowréa trav Snpotikdv Kal mevntwr, Oras AapBdvovres evTopdow (Plut. 
Pelop. c. 30). The senate at Rome had many opportunities of 
enriching members of tle demos and used them (Polyb. 6.17. 1-5). 
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6. twas... To Shpov. Cp. {Xen.] Rep. Ath. 1. 16, tovs rod 
Sjpou, and ’AG. Tod. c. 25. 1. 16, rods aparpebevras (or aipeOévras) rhs 
Bovdjs. ‘Homer (Il. 2. 198) has dypov évdpa’ (Richards). 

7. xapiévtav 8 éoti kai voov éxdvtwv yvopipwv «.t.d. Aristotle’s 
meaning is, ‘ but if the notables are men of sense and good feeling, 
they will do more than simply relieve the poor in the aggregate 
by supplying pay for the assembly and dicasteries, they will in 
addition each take charge of a section of the poor and start it 
in some business.’ This will be a sensible course for them to 
take, for the better able the poor are to support themselves, the 
less demand there will be for the pay of the State and the lighter 
will be the burden on the rich. Aristotle’s counsel is no doubt 
suggested by the traditions as to the ways of the rich at Athens 
which have been noticed above on 1320 a 39. Probably in his 
own day this form of charitable activity had died out there. We 
read of the rich at Rhodes in Strabo, p. 653, oerapxeirac 57 6 djpos 
kai of emropor rods évdceis tmodapBdvovow eer rwi matpio. At Rome 
the patricians were helpful in many ways to their clients. See 
as to the nobles of mediaeval Venice H. F. Brown, Venice, 
p. 258, and as to those of Switzerland, Roscher, Politik, p. 157. 
For S:adapBavovres cp. Polyb. 11. 26. 5, Trois peév xsAcapxous Tois mpeo- 
Betoact ovvérake SC amoppyrwy 6 IUdmdos dmavtay tois dmoordrats, Kat 
dvehopevous Exactov mévte TOY apxnyev THs oTacews edvOews KaTa THY amdv- 
Tow piravOporeiv kai Kadetv @s abrovs. If each rich man took charge 
of a section of the poor, not only would there be no ‘ overlapping 
of charity,’ but a cordial relation would spring up between the rich 
man and those whom he befriended. ‘The individualizing of the 
work [of relief], which assigns to each almoner as limited an area 
as possible,’ is a feature of the Elberfeld system of poor-law admin- 
istration (G. Drage, Report on Germany to the Royal Commission 
on Labour, p. 87). 

9. kahGs 8 exer pipetobar Kal 7a Tapartivwr. It was probably 
from their Lacedaemonian ancestors (cp. 2. 5. 1263 a 35 qq.) that 
the Tarentines inherited the practice of making possessions com- 
mon in use. They also made part of their magistracies specially 
accessible to the poor by arranging that they should be filled by 
lot. It is not said that Tarentum enriched its poor by these two 
measures, as Carthage did, but at any rate it won their good-will. 
Carthage had no «dnporat dpyai to give (2. 11. 1273 a 17). (Re 
rich at Tarentum were all the better able to be generous to the 
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demos because the Tarentine demos does not seem, like the 
Athenian, to have been greedy for State-pay (Theopomp. Fragm. 
95: Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 293). 

10. Kowa . . . émt thy xpfow, ‘common for purposes of use.’ 
*Eni is used here ‘vi finali’ (Bon. Ind. 269 a 5). See note on 1315 
a 24. We have xowds 7H xpnoe in 2, 5.1263 a 38 sq. and 4 (7). 
10. 13304 I Sq. 

Il. €r 8€ tds adpxds mdoas x.t.., ‘and further they made the 
magistracies as a whole of two kinds, some of them elective and 
others filled by lot.” Tas apxas mdcas stands in contrast to rijs 
airns dpxfs, 15. °Emoincay does not imply that this arrangement 
did not exist at Tarentum in Aristotle’s day. A similar plan is 
recommended in Rhet. ad Alex. c. 3. 1424a 12 sqq. At Athens 
there were both afperai and xdnpwrai dpyai, but those only were 
aiperai for which the lot would have been unsuitable (c. 2. 1317 b 
20 sq.: [Xen.] Rep. Ath. 1. 3). Savonarola introduced a system 
like the Tarentine at Florence, probably being influenced by the 
teaching of the Politics. ‘He suggested that while all the most 
important offices should be filled by election, lots might be drawn 
for the minor ones, by which system every citizen could hope to 
take some part in the government’ (Duffy, Tuscan Republics, 
p. 354). For the interchange of érws and wa see note on 
1333 b 40. 

14, dott $€ toto Toric Kal THs adris dpxis peptLovras Tobs pev 
KAnpwtods tods 8 atpetods. Sepulveda and Vict. connect kai ris 
aitis dpxjs with pepi{orras, the latter translating ‘licet autem hoc 
facere, et eiusdem magistratus partientes’; Lamb. with roiro 
nojoa, translating ‘licet autem hoc facere etiam in eodem magis- 
tratu.’ The sentence is mostly translated more or less as Lamb. 
translates it, but, if we take it thus, the use of the genitive seems 
strange, though it is true that Aristotle sometimes uses the 
genitive in the sense of ‘in respect of’: cp. De Part. An. 4. rr. 
691 a 18, ioxupdrepat yap yivovra rev dorav (‘in respect of the bones’) 
&s obca Troatra tH» diow. I incline myself to suggest a third 
interpretation. Is not rHs airhs dpxjs in the gen. after rovs pév and 
rovs 6? Cp. 6 (4). 16. 1301 a 8, ofoy ef rod adrod Sdixaornpiov elev of 
pev ex mdvtov of & ek rway. If this is so, we should translate, ‘but 
it is possible to do this also by parting off some members of the 
same magistracy from others [and making] the former appointed 
by lot and the latter appointed by election.’ The plan suggested by 
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Aristotle would hardly be applicable to military offices. It would 
not be advisable to appoint any generals by lot. 

18. ms Set, Sc. karackevalew Tas ddvyapxias. 

19. ék tav évavtiwy yap xK.t.A. This passage has been interpreted 
in different ways. Vict. and Sus. take ouvdyew éxdorny ddvyapxiav 
together and translate these words ‘put together each form of 
oligarchy.’ Lamb., on the other hand, followed by Giph., takes 
éxdotny Odtyapxiav not with ovvayew, but with avadoy(duevor, trans- 
lating ‘ oportet enim ex contrariis colligere, unaquaque oligarchia ad 
contrariam democratiam spectata et relata.’ Welldon takes éxaorny 
ddtyapxiay with ovvdyew, but translates ‘infer the characteristics of 
the several forms of oligarchy.’ Jowett translates, ‘we have only to 
reason from opposites and compare each form of oligarchy with the 
corresponding form of democracy’; he seems, therefore, to agree 
with Welldon as to the meaning of cvvdyew, but to take éxdorny ddcyap- 
xiav, like Lamb. and Giph., not with cuvayew, but with dvadoy:¢spevor. 
The true interpretation of the passage is doubtful. The rendering 
of Vict. and Sus. attaches an unusual meaning to cuvdyew, but cp. 
Plato, Polit. 310 E, Aeiov kai 7rd Aeyopevov ednrprov Upacpa Evvayovta && 
avrév. Lincline on the whole to adopt it (cp. c. 1. 1317 a 18 sqq.) 
and to translate, ‘for it is from the opposite institutions [to those 
which go with each form of democracy] that we must put together 
each form of oligarchy, calculating the structure of each in relation to 
that of the opposite democracy, the most tempered of the oligarchies 
and first in order [in relation to the first kind of democracy.’ 
Aristotle would have added ‘in relation to the first kind of 
democracy,’ if he had not been prevented doing so by the length 
to which his comparison of this oligarchy to the polity extends. 
The adoption of two property-qualifications, one for the major 
offices and the other for the minor, evidences a readiness to pay 
regard to the claims of both the rich and the poor, which relates 
this oligarchy to the polity, and indeed also to the first form 
of democracy (c. 4. 1318 b 30 sq.). Is this double property-qualifi- 
cation, however, quite consistent with that equality within the 
privileged class which is recommended in 7 (5). 8. 1308 a 10 sqq.? 
One difference between the first form of oligarchy and the polity is 
that while in the polity those who possess political rights are, or 
ought to be, more numerous than those who do not (6 (4). 13. 
1297 b 2-6), the reverse is the case in the first form of oligarchy 
(6 (4). 5. 1292 a 39 $qq.). 
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22. 7, ‘for which.’ 

TA TYshpata Siarpetv. See note on 1318 a 12. 

25. TO Te KTwpEevw 7 Tipnpa KTA. Cp.c. 7. 1321 a 26 sqq. and 
6 (4). 6. 1292 b 29 sq. Supply det with eéeiva from what precedes. 
Sus.” (Note 1444) explains that the lower of the two property- 
qualifications is referred to here. 

26. tTocodtov eicayopevous k.t.A. This reminds us of Theramenes’ 
speech in Xen. Hell. 2. 3. 42, ov8€ ye 1rd dpovpors pucboioba 
ounperké pot, é€dv airav trav modtrayv rocovrovs mpocAapBdvew, ews 
padios ¢uédrouev of Apxovres TOV aGpxouévwy kparnoe. Cp. 7 (5). 9. 
1309b 16sqq. For the way in which the acc. plur. participle is 
introduced without any strict grammatical connexion with the rest 
of the sentence, cp. c. 7. 1321 a 30 and: Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. 
Gr. No, 60, réu dé Kowde kal rovtor civ[ac] eLaywyny, eimdvras ’Apivrat 
mpw e&dyew, tehéovras Ta TéAea Ta yeypappeva, and see Stallbaum on 
Plato, Laws 759 B. 

833. dowep yop Ta péev eG odpata SraKelweva mpds bylevay K.T.A. 
Here Aristotle probably has before him what Plato says of the 
oligarchical State in Rep. 556 E. For the order of the words cp. 
Xen. Cyrop. 8. 1. 38, ra ev trois mapadeicos Onpia tpepdueva. Ev is 
placed first for the sake of emphasis, like vocepds in 36. Cp. 
Demosth. De Cor. c. 144, kai yap «d mpaypa ovvrebev dweode. 

84. kal mAota Ta mpds vauTIALay KaNGs EXovTA. . . TOis TAWTHPOL, 
‘and vessels well constituted for navigation and’ (or ‘both in other 
respects and’) ‘in respect of their crews.’ See critical note on 
1320 b 35. 

37. 1d tov TAOLwy éxdedupéva, ‘ ships whose joints are unstrung.’ 
Cp. Pollux, 1. 114, duadvdelons ris veos. In ra rev moiwy éxdehupeva 
we have ‘an unusual order of words for a partitive genitive, but 
cp. Thuc. 1. 25. 4, rots ‘EAAnver mhovowwrdros, and 6, 62. 5: Plato, 
Soph. 247 C, Laws 906 C sq., 952 E’ (Richards). 

1. tds pév odv Sypoxpatias «7.4. Cp. c. 4. 1319 b 68qq., 7 (5). 1321 a. 
7. 1307 a 16, Simep dopadéorepar ai roadra (i.e. ai mpos 7d mAHOos 
drokNivovaat modureiat) Tay érépwy eiciv’ Kpeirrdy TE ‘yap TO mAétoy K.T.A., 
and 6 (4). 9. 1294 b 36, kai dv avris (c@ferOat) py TH TAelous elvac 
rovs BovAopevovs (ein yap dv Kal mowmpG modureia roid? bmdpxov). “H 
modvavporia, ‘the largeness of the citizen-body’: see note on 
R274 31% 

2. todTo yap dvrixeitat mpds 7d Sikaov Td Kara Thy diay, ‘for 
this is the antithesis to justice according to desert [which is the 
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safeguard of the constitutions opposed to democracy].’ Cp. 7 (5). 
I. 1302 a 2 sqq., and for xara rj d€iay (not xar’ déiav, as usually), 
4 (5). 2. 1302 b 14. 

3. For 6d ths edtaglas Set tuyxdvew THs owTnptas cp. Xen. 
Mem. 4. 8. 10, ofa 8€ Sre Kai yd émipedetas revéopae tm’ dvOporar, and 
Cyrop. 1. 6. 10, im dddav aidods revéee: also Plato, Soph. 225 C. 
Good order is the opposite of roAvavOperia, for it is inapplicable to 
a great multitude (4 (7). 4. 1326a 31 sq.). In Thessaly oligarchy 
often found a home, yet we read of it in Plato, Crito, 53 D, exet yap 
4) mAeiorn drakia kai dxohacia (cp. Athen. Deipn. 527 a). 

5. “Emel 8€ tértapa péev gore pépyn pddcota tod mAnous x.7.d. 
See note on 6 (4). 3. 1289 b 32, where three kinds of demos 
only are enumerated. Térrapa padiora, ‘about four’: cp. Hist. 
An. 9. 14.- 616 a 33, tikres d€ mept mévre pddiora oa (9 ddAkvor). 
The fact that there are four parts of the mAnos seems to be 
mentioned not because it has any bearing on what follows, but 
to prepare the way for a mention of the similar quadruple division 
of ra xpnowa mpos wédenov. Founders of oligarchies must not 
introduce narrow oligarchies anywhere and everywhere, but only 
where the character of the State-territory makes cavalry the most 
important force. ‘This remark was needed, for Lysander had set 
up narrow oligarchies in a number of States, and in particular at 
Athens. It slightly qualifies the advice given in 6 (4). 12. 1296b 
31 sqq. (see note on that passage). Aristotle further counsels 
founders of oligarchies, if they have to do with a State in which 
light-armed troops are numerous, to take measures to secure 
a supply of such troops on the side of the oligarchs. Some 
oligarchies had been driven by a pressing need of troops to 
give the many a share in the constitution (7 (5). 6. 1306 a 25 
sqq.), and Aristotle perhaps remembers the fatal results of this 
step when he recommends in 26 sqq. that this should not be done 
in a wholesale fashion, but in one of three ways which he 
enumerates. As a further means of contenting the demos, he 
recommends that the tenure of high office in oligarchies should 
be connected with the discharge of costly liturgies. 

8. Srou pev oupBéByKe K.7.A. For dmov pev—évraida pév cp. 3. 6. 
1279a 17 sqq. This was the case at Chalcis and Eretria and at 
Magnesia on the Maeander and many other cities of Asia Minor 
(6 (4). 3. 1289 b 39 sq.). In the broad open plains of Asia Minor 
cavalry was the most important force, as both Agesilaus (Xen. 
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Hell. 3. 4. 15: Plut. Ages. c. 9) and Alexander (Plut. Alex. c. 16) 
found. The same was the case in Thessaly (see the account 
in Diod. 15. 71. 4 sq. of the successful resistance offered by 
Alexander of Pherae and his cavalry to the invading Boeotian 
army), and Aristotle perhaps remembers that Philip of Macedon 
introduced narrow oligarchies (decadarchies) there (Demosth. Phil. 
2. 22: Schafer, Demosthenes, 2. 324). Crete, an the other hand, 
was not suited for cavalry (Plato, Laws 625 D), nor Attica (Hdt. 
Oe 13's Cp.<gy 63): 

11. at 8 immotpopia: x.7.4. See note on 1289 b 35. For pakpas 
ovoias cp. 6 (4). 4. 1290b 16. 

12. Smou 8 émAutexyjy, SC. cvpBEBnke Tv xopay eiva. Boeotia was 
of this character (Plut. Aristid. c. 10, xadovy S€ 7d Bowwriov rediov 
dyabois immetot kai dmdiras évayovioacOa). That plains were suited 
to hoplites is clear from Polyb. 4. 14. 6. See note on 1289 b 31. 

thy éxopevny ddcyapxiav, cp. 6 (4). 6. 1292 b 35. 

13. 7 8€ WAH Sdvaprs Kat vautiKh Sypotixh mdpmav. Hence 
it is not surprising to find the oligarchies of Chalcis and Eretria, 
when at war with each other about the Lelantine plain, agreeing 
py xpioOae tnrcBdAros (Strabo, p. 448). When Aristotle speaks of 
light-armed and naval forces as supplied by the demos, it must 
be borne in mind that mercenaries were often employed in both 
these kinds of force. Light-armed troops were obtainable from 
Crete, Acarnania, and elsewhere (see C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant., 
ed. Droysen, 2. 2. 25). The fleet of Dionysius the Elder was 
partly manned by citizens, partly by aliens (Diod. 14. 43. 4), 
partly by emancipated slaves (Diod. 14. 58. 1). See also notes on 
1327b 11 and 1291 b 20. 

14, viv pev ody «.t.., ‘as things are, indeed, where there are 
large numbers of light-armed and trireme-oarsmen, when the 
citizens have fallen asunder into two hostile bodies, the oligarchs 
often get the worst of it.’ There were probably many light-armed 
at Argos when the many defeated the few (Thuc. 5. 82. 2: 
cp. Paus. 2. 20. 2), and many light-armed and trireme-oarsmen at 
Corcyra when the same thing happened there (Thuc. 3. 74). 
“Orav Siaotdat, Cp. 19, & tais duacrdceow. Bonitz (Ind. 196a 23 
sqq-) groups the passage before us with Eth. Eud. 7. 5. 1239 b 15, 
ov idor éavrois, dd\Aa Suioravra, and Pol. 1. 6. 1255 a 19 sq. Cp. 
also Thuc. 1. 18. 6, e@ rivés mov Siacraier, 

16, Set 8€ mpds todTo K.t.A. For mpds rotro cp. c. 5. 13204 6. 
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The combined use of hoplites and light-armed is traceable at a very 
early date: see Tyrtaeus, 11. 35 sqq. Aristides (Plut. Aristid. 
c. 14) sent Olympiodorus against the Persian cavalry under 
Masistius, ¢yovra rovs tm air@ tetaypévous oyddas tptakociovs Kai 
rogéras dvapeprypévous aiv airois. As to the combination of light- 
armed and cavalry, an early instance of this occurs in the defeat 
of the Athenians at Spartolus by the Chalcidians and Bottiaeans in 
B.c. 429 (Thuc. 2. 79). We first hear of duro: in connexion with 
Boeotian troops (Thuc. 5. 57. 2, Bowrol pév mevraxrxidtor drAtrae 
kat rocodrot Widol Kal immas mevraxdctot Kai Gpimrot toot). Epaminondas 
made a great point of the use of them (Xen. Hell. 7. 5. 23 sq.: 
cp. Diod. 15. 71. 6, 85. 4). We find Agesilaus using peltastae 
intermingled with cavalry against the cavalry of Tissaphernes 
(Plut. Ages. c. 10, Trois immetow avapigas ro meAraortkdv). Whether 
Gylippus used his javelin-throwers as dyummo at Syracuse in the 
fight described in Thuc. 7. 6. 2, is not clear, but at any rate he 
grouped them with his cavalry, and the same thing may be said 
of Xanthippus and the Carthaginians in Polyb. 1.33.7. Xenophon 
strongly recommends the use of Gyemmoe (Hipparch. 5. 13, immapyexdy 
dé kal 7d Siddoxew thy médw os dobeves To mea Epnuov immuxoy mpos TO 
apinmous meCovs ~xov). See Sandys on ’A@. Tod. c. 49, dplmmous. 
Light-armed troops, however, were used with cavalry both as 
dyirmot and otherwise ; sometimes they were ranged behind cavalry 
and made to start out suddenly (Xen. Hipparch. 5. 13, 8. 19: 
C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant., ed. Droysen, 2. 2. 51 sq.). 

19. tatty 8 émxpatodow k.t.A. Aristotle may perhaps remember 
Xen. Cyrop. 2. 1. 8, dvayxn yap obv, pn 6 Kuagédpns ovkotv ev tovTo 
pev (i.e. TO axpoBoriferOa) rdv mreidvar 4 vikn* moAd yap dv Oarrov oi 
GAtyoe br Tov TOANGY TiTpwaKdpevor dvawbeinoay 4 of moAAOL brd TaY 
éAdtyev. For of djmoe cp. 3. 13. 1282a 28. As to dé see note on 
F308 bi 37; 

20. rot yap dvtes x.7.d., ‘for though they are light-armed’ etc. 
That light-armed troops were a match for cavalry, we see from 
Diod. 15. 85. 4. that they were a match for hoplites, from Xen. 
Hell. 4. 4.16 and 7. 1. 19. It was with archers and slingers that 
the Romans forced the heavy-armed phalanx of Antiochus to give 
way in the battle of Magnesia (Mommsen, Hist. of Rome, Eng. 
Trans., vol. ii. p. 271). 

21. 7d peév ody ék TovTwY KabioTdvat K.T.A. "Ex rovrop, i.e. ék Tov 
dnportxdv, which must be obtained from of dijo, 19. See note 
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on 1320a 20. Aristotle tacitly discountenances the alternative of 
employing mercenary light-armed troops, no doubt on account 
of the risks attaching to the practice (7 (5). 6. 1306 a 21 sqq.). 
The Roman nobles employed Cretan archers against C. Gracchus 
(Mommsen, Hist. of Rome, Eng. Trans., vol. iii. p. 127 sq.). 

22. Set 3 Sinpynpevns tis HAuklas k.7.A. Does Aristotle mean by 
Seypnuévns that the oligarchy is to mark off the older from the 
young, or that nature has done so? Vict. interprets the word in 
the former way—‘ requiri igitur in dominatione paucorum oportere 
inquit, ut aetas eorum qui participes sunt eius dividatur, dis- 
tinguanturque senes ab adolescentibus’: Sepulveda in the latter— 
“sed cum duplex sit aetas, sintque alteri seniores, alteri adolescentes,’ 
and Lamb. in much the same way, ‘oportet autem, cum aetas non 
sit simplex sed in aliquot partes divisa, aliique sint aetate grandiores, 
alii iuvenes. The latter interpretation seems to me to be pre- 
ferable. Cp. Pindar, Pyth. 4. 157 Bergk, dd’ #8 pe ynpatdy pépos 
dduxias dudurodei. See also 5 (8). 2. 1337b5 Sq. Oi mpeoBvrepor are 
here contrasted with of véo., and the term probably refers to a much 
less advanced age than in 4 (7). 9. 1329 a 15 and 4 (7). 16. 1335 
b 29 (see notes on 1329 a 13 and 1335 b 29). For rovs atrép vieis 
see note on 1262 a g. Aiddoxecba is probably in the middle 
voice (‘have their sons taught’). In ras xovgpas kai ras Widrds 
epyacias light-armed exercises (cp. Xen. Mem. 3. 5. 27, omcpévous 
kougorépois Smows) are distinguished from exercises without é7Aa of 
any kind. Plato had already advised that boys and girls should 
be taught military exercises (Laws 813 D sq.), but he had not 
favoured exercises without émAa (Laws 833 A, 834 C). Compare 
with Aristotle’s advice Socrates’ suggestion to Pericles in Xen. 
Mern. 3. 5. 27. In the cities of Boeotia the young men of twenty 
were enrolled first among the peltasts and did not become hoplites 
till some years later, when their physical strength had increased 
(Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 58 sq.). The xodpar kai Widal epyacias 
referred to no doubt include exercises in the work of javelin- 
throwers, peltasts (i.e. javelin-throwers with a sword and light 
shield: see C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant., ed. Droysen, 2. 2. 25), 
archers (though archers are distinguished from WAoi in c. 8. 1322 
b 1), and slingers. The Cyrus of Xenophon’s Cyropaedeia has 
a great contempt for slinging, which he regards as fit only for 
slaves (Cyrop. 7. 4. 15). Compare Eustath. on Hom, Il. 13. 
600, Gepdrrovros S€ Shor adry (i.e. 7 apevddn), od py Hpwos, ovd€ yap 
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éxpiv (quoted by Sturz, Lex. Xen. s.v. opevdovav). The suggestion 
that the sons of the oligarchs should be taught to serve as light- 
armed soldiers, a kind of service usually abandoned to men of the 
demos or to mercenaries, was a bold one and would offend many 
prejudices, 

25. éxxexpidévous 8 ék traidwv dOAntas etvar attods Tay épyav, 
‘and when they have been taken out of the ranks of the boys, they 
should themselves be skilled practitioners of the duties of soldiers 
of this sort. It would seem, however, from Xen. Mem. 3. 5. 27 
that men would only be fit for service as light-armed soldiers péxpe 
Tis edappas jruxias. For éxkexpipévous ex maidwv, compare Sdtexpwor 
Tay veotépor maidwv in Phot. cvvépnBos (quoted in note on 13374 1), 
and see Bon, Ind. s. v. éxxpivew. For d@dntas trav épyov, cp. Polyb. 
1. 6. 6, aOAnrat yeyovdres ahnOwot Tav kata Tov TOepov Epyav, 2. 20. Q, 
and 15. 9. 4, and Diod. 12. 75. 7. 

26. tiv 3é petddoow yiverOar TH mANPEL TOG wodtTedpatos k.T.A. 
By a share in the wodirevya is meant a share in the magistracies, 
and especially the supreme magistracy (3.6.1278b 8sqq.). Thus 
what is here termed a perddogts rod moditevparos in reference to 
Thebes is referred to as the bestowal of a share of office in 3. 5. 
1278 a 25 sq. This counsel is probably given because in some 
oligarchies the many had been brought within the constitution in 
a more wholesale way (see note on 5). For the phrase perddocrs 
Tov Tmodrevparos CP. 6 (4). 6. 1293 a 15, TOY peTEXdvT@y TOU TOALTEvpATOS. 

27. xaOdrep eipntat mpdtepov, in c. 6. 1320b 25 sqq. 

28. 7, kabdmep OnBators k.7.A. For the dative OnBaious see critical 
note on 1292 a 22, andcp. 2. 5. 1263a 1, Kal dy viv rpdmov exer Tar. 
For the fact cp. 3. 5. 1278a 25sq. It was not enough in the 
Theban oligarchy of which Aristotle speaks that a man should 
have acquired a certain property-qualification ; he was also required 
to have abstained for ten years from Bavavoa épya, or, which comes 
to much the same thing, from the sale of the products of a handi- 
craft in the market (1278 a 25 sq.). As Bdvavoa épya are unfavour- 
able to virtue (8 (6). 4. 1319 a 26 sqq.: 4 (7). 9. 1328 b 37 sqq.), 
this rule showed some regard to virtue, and to some extent fell 
in with Aristotle’s own recommendation that those who belonged 
to the better kind of demos should be admitted to the privileged 
class in preference to others (c. 6. 1320 b 28 sq.). It will be 
noticed that the practice of agriculture did not exclude men from 
the woirevpa at Thebes, but only the practice of a handicraft. 
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29. 7, kabdwep év Macoalia x.t.4. The exact nature of the 
process to which Aristotle refers is obscure. Vict. understands it 
thus—‘ Massilienses narrat solitos diligenter existimare de vita ac 
moribus eorum qui participes reipublicae forent, et eorum etiam qui 
expertes, atque ita delectum habere ut deteriores inde eiicerent et 
meliores extra ipsam positos in eum ordinem reciperent.’ Giph. 
(p. 845) takes much the same view of the passage. Following 
Vict., I think that what Aristotle means is this—the Massaliots 
framed a list of those who deserved to be members of the zodérevpa, 
taking into account not only those who were already members but 
also those who were not, so that the admission of members of the 
demos to the woXirevya was an incident of the framing of this list. 
This method gave more weight to virtue than that followed in the 
Theban oligarchy, for while at Thebes no security was taken that 
those admitted to the woAirevpa were virtuous and all that was done 
was to exclude from it those whose occupation was unfavourable 
to virtue, at Massalia those only were admitted to the moAtrevpa 
who deserved to be so on the ground of virtue. It is not certain 
that the method here described was practised at Massalia in 
Aristotle’s own day, for the law to which he refers at Thebes had 
apparently been repealed (3. 5. 1278 a 25 sq.). Kplow moujoae occurs 
in Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. Gr. No. 333 z#. For the acc. xpiow 
motovpéevous see note on 1320b 26, For ray ev r@ modrevpare cp. 
4 (5). 1. 1301 b 24, 7 (5). 6. 1305 b 34, and 7 (5). 8. 1308 a 6 sq. 
In the Venetian oligarchy membership of the Patriciate with a seat 
in the Great Council was given in 1381 to thirty commoners as 
a reward of merit (Brown, Venice, p. 237), but in later times this 
privilege commonly passed by sale (Houssaye, Hist. du Gouverne- 
ment de Venise, i. 97, 98). 

831. ért 3é€ Kal tats dpxats tats Kuptwtdrats «.7.A. ‘The most 
supreme magistracies also’ as well as the rich, who were always 
subject to these burdens. For ds dei rovs év rij modureia Karéxew CP. 
7 (5). 8. 1309 a 31 sq. For mpockeic@a see Bon. Ind. 646 b 
44 sqq., where the word as used here is explained by ‘iniungi’ 
and mpoorebcicOa. It was the custom at Rome for the aediles to 
contribute largely from their private fortunes to the celebration of 
games (Willems, Droit Public Romain, p. 289). In the cities of 
Italy under the Roman Empire office was confined to those who 
possessed a fixed amount of property, and office-holders were 
required by usage, and in part also by law, to spend money on 
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public buildings and games and in other ways (Friedlander, 
Petronii Cena Trimalchionis, pp. 29, 31, 37). At Venice the 
Doges sometimes ‘ruined themselves in the service of the State’ 
(Yriarte, Patricien de Venise, p. 350). In the oligarchy of Berne 
in the middle ages the members of the Small Council ‘mainly 
belonged to the most respected families and often had to make 
important sacrifices for the commonwealth’ (Geiser, Gesch. der 
bern. Verfassung von 1191-1471, p. 39). In England during the 
last century and the earlier part of this the upper class paid dearly 
for their position in election expenses. The objection to Aristotle’s 
recommendation of course is that it practically confines office to 
the very rich. Office-holders might also be tempted to recoup their 
expenditure by illicit practices (cp. 2. 11. 1273 b 18qq.). 

33. wv éxdv 6 Sipos k.t.h. Cp. Plut. De se ipso citra invidiam 
laudando, c. 14, os yap otkiay kal xwplov, ovr Kal ddgay of woddoi Kai 
dperny Trois mpoika kat padias €xetv Soxovow, ov Tois mpLapevors TOveY TOh@Y 
kal kwdvvav, pbovotow, 

84. prc0dv mohtv. ToAvy is made emphatic by being placed after 
puaOdv (see note on 1275 a 32). 

35. dppdtrre. S€ x.t.X. The expenditure which Aristotle re- 
commends is of a kind to come home to the palates and the senses 
of the many. It also belongs to the class of ria Samavjpara (Eth. 
Nic. 4. 5. 1122 b 19 sqq.). Though the outlay on sacrifices and 
banquets might soon be forgotten, the outlay on buildings would 
not. In Plut. Aristid. c. 24 we read of xaracxevas dyaApdtev kal 
icp@v. Karackevd¢ew includes the equipping of a temple with ava6y- 
pata (Hdt. 2. 44), or the rebuilding of walls and other public 
edifices. 

39. oupBycetar S€ x.7.A,. Cp. Isaeus, Or. 5. Cc. 41, kal Tovrey 
paptvpia ev tots iepois dvabnuata ékeivor ex TY TepLorT@v, pynpeia THs 
avrav aperns, aveOecay, 

Kat Tols yrwpipots, ‘to the notables also,’ i.e. the notables will 
profit as well as the State. 

40. oi mepi tas ddtyapxias. Cp. Demosth. c. Timocr. c. 76, ray 
€v tais Odvyapxiats, and see Hicks, Greek Historical Inscriptions, 
No. 126,'1. 2. 

41. 7d Ajppatra ydp «.7.A. Athenagoras makes the same 
complaint at Syracuse (Thuc. 6. 39. 2) and Thrasybulus at Athens 
(Xen. Hell. 2. 4. 40). 

42, Sidmep eb €xet x.7.A, Because they are ruled by men who 
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are as eager for gain as the many who rule in democracies (c. 4. 
1318 b 16 sq.). 

1. mds pev ody «7... Inc. 1. 1317 a 14 Sqq. an inquiry has been 1321 b. 
promised as to the best way of constructing not only democracies 
and oligarchies, but also other constitutions, but this latter part of 
the promise is here left unfulfilled. 

4. "Axddoudov 8é tots eipnpévors k.t.A. The question how to ©. 8. 
institute a democracy or an oligarchy leads on to a consideration of 
the questions arising as to magistracies, for magistracies must exist 
in every State. Besides, as we are told in 1323 a 3 sqq., some 
magistracies are suitable to democracies and others to oligarchies. 
For dxédovdov cp. Eth. Nic. 4. 4. 1122 a 18 sq. The chapter before 
us takes up the investigation contained ‘in 6 (4). 15 (see vol. i. 
p- 516 sqq.): cp. also 6 (4). 14. 1298 a 1, dedrepov S€ 7d mepi Tas 
dpxds (rodro & early ds Set Kal tivey eivar Kupias, Kal moiay twa det 
yiyverOa ri aipeow adrav). Aristotle’s enumeration of magistracies 
and their functions begins with the most necessary ones (1322 a 
29 sq.) and gradually rises to 7 padcora kupia mavrev dpyn (1322 b 
12 sq.), then to magistracies, or rather charges (émpéAea, 1322 b 
18 sq.), connected with the worship of the gods, and lastly to 
magistracies peculiar to leisured and prosperous States which study 
good order. He groups the magistracies otherwise in 1322 b 29 
sqq. (see note). He bases his classification of magistracies on 
the practice of Greek States; he follows this in separating 
military from civil functions, for this was the general rule at any 
rate in democratic States; he follows it also in instituting 
magistracies for the audit of the accounts of outgoing office- 
holders, and in reserving the initiative for the Boulé and its 
equivalents (1322 b 12 sqq.). In these three points Roman practice 
differed from Greek, at any rate originally (see Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff, Aristoteles und Athen, 1. 238). We note that the 
functions of archons escape enumeration except so far as they 
were Sacrificial (1322 b 26 sqq.). Not a few magistracies are 
omitted from the list which we expect to find included in it. 
It includes no magistracy explicitly commissioned to make the 
valuations of property referred to in 7 (5). 8. 1308 a 35 sqq., or 
to guard the public health, notwithstanding what is said in 4 (7). 
II. 1330 a 38 sqq., or to check spendthrift habits, though the 
need of such a magistracy is pointed out in 7 (5). 8.1308 b 20 sqq. 
To which, again, of the magistracies on the list will the operations 
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for the relief of the poor described in 8 (6). 5. 1320a 35 sqq. be 
entrusted? Which will manage the coinage or the farming of 
the taxes? We hear of no magistrates whose duty it is to 
keep a list of the citizens, or to take charge of and exhibit 
copies of laws, decrees, lists of public property, and the like. 
Some magistracies which played a great part in oligarchies and 
aristocracies escape without mention, such as the gerusiae and 
judicial magistrates of the Lacedaemonian and Carthaginian States, 
and the Lacedaemonian ephorate. It should also be noticed that 
Aristotle makes all his magistracies boards, whereas at Athens in 
his day some important magistracies were held by single individuals 
(AO. Tod. c. 43. 1. 2 Sq.). 

7d SinpyoOar Kahds ra wept Tas dpxds. Arapeiy seems here to 
be used in the sense of d:opigew, as in 6 (4). 2. 1289 b 12 and else- 
where: compare the use of dalpeors in 6 (4). 15. 1299 a 3, €xomen 
dé rovtay eat 7 mepl Tas apxas Staipecis. 

5. xaddaep elpntat kai mpdtepov comes in here rather awkwardly, 
for it has not been said before that this inquiry is dxéAovOov trois 
eipnuevors, but the reference is no doubt to 6 (4). 14. 1298 a I sqq. 
and 6 (4). 15. 1299 a 3 sqq. 

6. TOv pev yap dvayKatwy dpxdv «.7.A. Compare 3. 12. 12834 
20 sqq. Magistracies are divided into dvaykaiae and xupirepa in 
c. 6. 1320 b 24 sq. For magistracies mpds evrakiay kai xéopor Cp. 
1322 b 37 sqq. For the conjunction of etragia and xécpos Bonitz 
(Ind. s. v. kéopos) compares that of rads and xécpos in De Caelo, 3. 
2. 301a 10 and Metaph. A. 3. 984b 16 sq. 

10. domep tuyxdver mpdrepoy cipnpévov, in 6 (4). 15. 1299a 34 
sqq- 

1l. ouvdyew, cp. 6 (4). 15. 1299 b 13, moias dppdrre cuvdyew apyas 
eis play apxnv. 

12. mp@tov pév odv x.7.X., ‘first then there is the charge of things 
necessary which is concerned with the marketplace,’ etc. For 
empédeta TOY dvayKatwy CP. 30, avrat per odv errupeetal cio TovTa@V TpeEis. 
Aristotle begins with magistracies which make xowevia, and especially 
cowavia Tov avaykaiwr, possible (14 sqq., 1322a 5 sqq.). He follows 
the general custom of ancient Greece in marking off the agoranomi 
from the astynomi, though it probably sometimes happened that 
these two magistracies were united. Thus it appears from 
Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. Gr. No. 337, that after the Lamian War 
the functions of the astynomi at the Peiraeus were transferred for 
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a while to the agoranomi. In small cities the agoranomi cannot 
have had.a great deal to do, but at Athens and the Peiraeus their 
hands must have been full. Commodities of all kinds were sold in 
the agora—slaves, cattle and sheep, provisions, raw and manufactured 
products—and it was necessary that an authority should exist to 
marshal the different classes of sellers and their booths in the 
agora (Plato, Laws 849 E), to control the motley mob of buyers 
and sellers, and to see that the weights and measures used were 
honest and the goods sold unadulterated and sound, and generally 
that buyers and sellers were true to their contracts and conducted 
themselves in a peaceable and orderly way, and that no refuse or 
the like was left to accumulate. These duties were discharged in 
Greek States by the agoranomi (Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 331), who 
had authority to hear and dispose of cases judicially (1322 a 12 
sqq.) and to inflict fines and other punishments. Sometimes, as 
at Astypalaea (Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. Gr. No. 338), one of 
their functions was that of seeing that the corn and other com- 
modities sold in the agora were sold at a cheap rate. At Athens 
the offices of dyopavdyos and dotuvdyos seem to have been of little 
account (Demosth. c. Timocr. c. 112: Ol. 3. c. 29). Some of the 
functions usually discharged by the agoranomi were there entrusted 
to other magistracies—e. g. to metronomi (’A@. Tod. c. 51. 1. 5 sqq.) 
and sitophylakes (Lys. Or. 22. c. 16)—and in ’A@ Tlod. c. 51 the 
only function ascribed to them is that of seeing that articles sold 
were pure and sound. At Rome the aediles answer in many respects 
to the Greek agoranomi and astynomi. 

13. éf 4. Is émmédcca (Sepulv. Vict. Lamb.) or ayopay (Welldon) 
the antecedent to 7? For emi cp. 1322 a 37 sq. 

14, 1a oupBddrava, The contracts made in the agora are no 
doubt referred to (cp. 6 (4). 15. 1300b 11, ray mepl riv dyopav 
avpBodaioy). Not all contracts were made in the agora. 

thy edxoopiav. Cp. Theophr. Fragm. 98, @edppacros ev rots 
rept vopwv yo dvoiv rovray emusedeia bar Oeiv rods dyopavdpuous, THs TE Ev 
Th ayopa evKoopias kat Tod ayevdeiy wy pdvoy Tos muTpdoKovTas GAAA Kal 
TOUS WBVOUPEVOUS. 

axedév yap dvaykatoy k.t.A. This takes up and justifies the 
mention of ra cupBddara. Hdoas tais rédeor, ‘for all States.’ Supply 
rovs moAitas OF Tovs evoxodyras or something similar with dvetaba 
and wedi. Aristotle has before him Plato, Rep. 371 B, ev abr 77 
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kal Kowaviay romodpevor rodw Gicaper. Androv by, 7 8 4s, Ott mo@AovyTes 
kai dvovpevor. Here, as in 1. 9. 12574 14 sqq., Aristotle implies 
that buying and selling are necessary only so far as the object is 
the supply of the needs of buyer and seller, and not profit. For 
dvaykaia xpeta Cp. I. 3. 1253 b 15 sq. 

16. Groyuidtatov mpds adtdpKeray, ‘ the readiest means ’ of securing 
self-completeness (Liddell and Scott). “ 

17. 80 fv Soxodow eis play wodttetav cuvehPetv. Aoxovouy, ‘ are 
thought,’ for this is not entirely the case (3. 6. 1278b 20 sqq.: 
3. 9. 12804 35 sq.). Els pilav modereiay ovvedbeiv, cp. Plato, Laws 
680 E, pera dé raitd ye cis rd Kowdv, peious Twovodytes médes, TElous 
cuvepxovrat, and for piav moduteiav, 4 (7). 7. 1327 b 32 Sq. 

18. érépa 8 émpedera k.t.A. Tavrns éxouérvn kat ovveyyus, because 
the agoranomi cared for edxocpia in the dyopa and the astynomi in 
the dorv (cp. 6 (4). 15. 1299 b 16 sq.), and the dyopd and the dorv 
are closely connected with each other (cp. c. 4. 13194 29, THv dyopay 
kai ro dorv, and Plato, Laws 881C). The functions of the astynomi 
are defined in a very similar way by Plato in Laws 758 E sq., 
763C sqq., and 779B sqq. Other duties are assigned to astynomi in 
Laws 849 E and 913 D of which Aristotle says nothing. In States 
where the astynomi were charged with the preservation and repair 
of the city-walls, the care of the city-fountains, and the guard of the 
harbour, functions nearly connected with the defence of the city, 
these officers were of high importance. Their importance was less 
in the more populous States, where these duties were withdrawn 
from them and made over to special magistrates. This step had 
been taken at Athens, and probably their functions had come to be 
much contracted in consequence; at any rate’A@. IIoA. c. 50 dwells 
mainly on their control of small matters like the fees of adAnrpides 
and the doings of kompoddyor. See Sandys’ notes. We read in ’Aé. 
Tod. c. 46 of the Boulé at Athens, eéerdger S¢ kai ra oikoSounuata ra 
dnpdova mavra, So that at Athens the task of seeing that the public 
buildings were in a good state of repair seems to have been entrusted - 
to the Boulé. We are not told whose province it was to keep them 
in repair to the satisfaction of the Boulé. The ‘supervision’ by the 
astynomi ‘ of public and private property in the city with a view to 
good order’ related probably exclusively to the ma/érdel ; they 
prevented encroachments on the street, the opening of window- 
shutters outwards, the discharge of water-pipes at a high level into 
the street, and the like. Whether they had control of sacred 
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property also within the city in relation to these matters does not 
appear (cp. 1322b 18 sqq.) According to Bliimner, Home Life 
of the Ancient Greeks, Eng. Trans., p. 180, the streets of Greek 
cities were unpaved, at any rate till the days of Roman predomin- 
ance, so that their maintenance and repair (nothing is said of 
cleansing) would not cast a heavy burden on the astynomi. But 
the expression rév mumrdvrev olkoSopnudroy Kai 6d6v cartnpia Kai diép- 
Gwors rather suggests that they were paved. Like the agoranomi, 
the astynomi could hear and dispose of cases judicially (1322 a 
12 sqq.) and could inflict fines and other punishments. 

21. cwtnpta kat SidpQwors. Cp. 1322b20sqq. For the absence 
of the article see note on 1285 b 12. 

kat Tov Splav KT.A. Should carnpia kat diudpOwors be supplied, or 
ermédeca? Probably the latter. If the boundaries of contiguous 
properties were not distinctly marked, disputes might arise, and 
still more if they were moved by either party. 

22. éywow, sc. ra dpa, for in Aristotle’s writings a substantive in 
the neut. plur. is often followed by a verb in the plural (Bon. Ind. 
490 44 Sqq.). 

For éaa ada THs émysedelas cp. Plato, Soph. 232 C, ri & dca 
davepa yas te Kat ovpavod Kai Tov Trepl Ta ToLavTA ; 

23. xadodor 8 dotuvoptay of mAetotor Thy TovattTyy dpxyyy. At 
Heracleia in Lucania these magistrates were called sodsavdpor 
(Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 332). At Thebes magistrates with similar 
functions were called redéapxyou (Plut. Reip. Gerend. Praec. c. 15 
intt.: Valer. Max. 3. 7. Ext. 5). 

24. Zyer 8é «.7.., ‘but [though one name is given to it,] it 
includes more parts than one.’ 

26. ofoy tevxorrovods Kal Kpynvdy émpeAyntdas Kal Aipévov pddakas. 
We hear of retyorowi at Athens (Aeschin. c. Ctes. c. 14) and at 
Cyzicus (Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 333), of a kpnvdv éemimedAnrys at 
Athens (A@, Tod. c. 43, where see Sandys’ note), and of Arpevo- 
pvdakes at Carystus (Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. Gr. No. 343). We 
read in Aen. Poliorc.c. 29. 12 of rods AimevopvaAakds Te Kal drooroNéas. 
That the charge of the city-fountains at Athens was an important 
one we see from the fact that the office was elective (’A. Toa. c. 43). 
The water-supply of the city was of high importance, especially in 
the event of fires (Tac. Ann. 15. 43) or of a siege. Frontinus (De 
Aquae Ductibus Urbis Romae, 1. 1) says of the ‘ aquarum officium’ 
at Rome that it was ‘tum ad usum tum ad salubritatem atque etiam 
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ad securitatem urbis pertinens,’ and that it had always been ad- 
ministered by the leading citizens of the Roman State. 

27. &An 8 dvayxata «7.4. As to the dypovduor or vAwpoi cp. 
4 (7). 12. 1331 b 15, where it appears that these officers were 
charged with the guard of the country districts, and see note 
on 1331 b 13. epi 7a &£w tod doreos is added to show that every- 
thing outside the city, whether deserving the name of x#pa or not, 
fell under their jurisdiction. The agronomi would keep forts and 
other public buildings, and also roads, in repair throughout the ter- 
ritory of the State, and would have judicial authority so far as might 
be necessary for the discharge of their official duties. The title 
‘iAwpot would probably be especially in use where there were valu- 
able forests of ship-timber belonging to the State. The Chalcidic 
peninsula was rich in ship-timber (Hicks, Greek Historical Inscrip- 
tions, p. 130 sq.), and dAwpoi may have existed there, and possibly 
at Stageira, Aristotle’s own city. ‘The Lacedaemonian med:avdpor 
perhaps answer to the agronomi (see as to them Gilbert, Const. 
Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 26). Aristotle says 
nothing about demarchs, which is remarkable, as the existence of 
these magistrates in the Athenian State must have been well 
known to him. 

28. wept tdv abtdv is followed by epi with the acc. See notes 
on 1300 a 8 and 1322 b 30. 

31. GAAn 8 dpxh «.1.. Already in 19 ra zepi ro doru Snpdora 
have been mentioned, and the transition is natural to a magistracy 
which receives the public revenues and takes charge of them till 
_ they are distributed to each department of administration. This 
magistracy appears to be referred to in 6 (4). 15. 1300 b g sq. as 
) kupia rév mpooddorv, In Xen. Cyrop. 8. 1.9 we read of mpooddev 
dmodextipes Kat Saraynpatwy Sorjpes. Under the term ai mpdaoda rav 
xowéy Aristotle probably means to include revenues from all public 
sources—taxes, fees, fines, and the like, as well as public property 
strictly so called—for in the recapitulation in 1322 b 32 ras mpoo- 
ddovs represents ras mpooddous tay xowav here. The collection of 
taxes is not provided for, because, the taxes being farmed, that 
duty fell on the farmers of them. Aristotle implies that the 
apodectae not only received the revenue, but also had the custody 
of it, but at Athens the apodectae appear not to have had a special 
exchequer of their own, their duty being to divide the sums they 
received among the magistracies on the same day on which they 
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received them (’A@. oA. c. 48. 1. 7 sq.: Gilbert, Const. Antigq. of Sparta 
and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 237 sq.). Hap’ &v gvAarrévtay does not 
necessarily imply that the distribution of the revenues was made by 
the officials referred to. apd is not quite the same thing as t7é. 
For éy referring to dpxn cp. ods in 1. 2, 1252 b 14. 

34, érépa 8 dpx} x.t.A. For mpos iv dvaypaderda Sei cp. Ditten- 
berger, Syll. Inscr. Gr. No. 344. 25, dmoypdyWovrra a pos | Tous él 
Tov Kolvovd Todeuov, and Aeschin. c. Ctes. c. 15, Adyov Kai edOivas eyypa- 
ew mpos tov ypayparéa Kai tos Aoyords. For the absence of ras 
before ek in tas kpiceis ék tév Sukaotnpioy see note on 1334b 12. 
These xpioers stand in contrast to the pices of the assembly (c. 2. 
1317 b 33 sq.) and to the xpioes of arbitrators (2. 8. 1268 b 6 sqq.). 
Aristotle here passes on to other incidents of social life which call 
for the creation of magistracies to deal with them. Private contracts 
will be made and lawsuits will arise out of them (2. 5. 1263 b 20 
sq.) ; hence there must be a magistracy to keep a register of con- 
tracts and of the decisions of dicasteries, and to preside over the 
first steps in lawsuits. It will be noticed that Aristotle regards 
as essential the keeping by a magistracy of a register of private 
contracts. No such registers are kept in modern States, but the 
way in which Aristotle refers to them would seem to imply that they 
were not uncommon in ancient Greece. It is not likely that all 
private contracts were registered. But a register of gifts in dower 
was kept in Myconos (Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. Gr. No. 433: Dareste 
_ Haussoullier and Reinach, Inscriptions Juridiques Grecques, série 1, 
p- 48 sqq.), and a register of sales of land and houses and of gifts in 
dower in Tenos (Inscr. Jurid. Gr., série 1, p, 64 sqq.). A register of 
debts was kept in Chios ([Aristot.] Oecon. 2. 1347 b 35 sqq.). At 
Tasus ‘ emtiones venditiones tum demum ratae fuisse videntur, cum 
a mnemonibus in tabulas relatae erant’ (Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. 
Gr. No. 77, p. 137 note), and a similar rule seems to have existed at 
Pergamum (Cic. pro Flacc. c. 30. 74). As to the utility of registers 
of these various kinds see Inscr. Jurid. Gr., série 1, pp. 61, 118 
sqq. In many Greek States there was no register of contracts, but 
the law required that an intended sale should be announced many 
days in advance by proclamation through a herald, or, as at Athens, 
in writing before a magistrate, in order that persons aware of any 
impediment to the sale might have an opportunity of objecting, 
a similar purpose to that served among ourselves by the publication 
of banns before a marriage. Buyers were thus protected against 
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bad faith on the part of vendors. Theophrastus, however, greatly 
prefers a register of contracts and of property to these expedients. 
He says (Fragm. 97), od xpy 8 dyvoeiv dre ai mpoypadai kai at mpoknpv- 
Ees kal dhos dca mpos tas aupioBytnces earl mdvtn Ta mrciora OV Eddet- 
Ww érépov vopov tiderat’ map’ ois yap dvaypadi tov Krnudrev éotl Kat TOY 
cupBoraior, && éxeivav ari pabeiv ei ehevOcpa kai dvéraha kal ra abrov 
modet Sixaiws’ dds yap Kal peteyypade 7 apn Tov ewynpévoy. In States 
where registers of contracts existed their use must have been com- 
pulsory on the parties, and they must have been open to public 
inspection. They would serve not only to record the exact nature 
of a contract and to prevent either of the parties receding from his 
bargain, but also to facilitate the detection and punishment of fraud. 
It would be convenient that the magistracy which kept the register 
of contracts should also be that which had to do with the first steps 
in lawsuits, for the entry of the contract would commonly form the 
basis of the lawsuit, and also that its head-quarters should be 
situated near the agora (4 (7). 12. 1331 b 6 sqq.). A register of 
the decisions of dicasteries was not kept in all Greek States. 
Gortyna at any rate appears to have had no such register at the 
time when the well-known Code was drawn up. ‘Le jugement, 
comme tout le reste de la procédure, est purement oral. Aussi 
existence de la chose jugée, en cas de contestation ultérieure, ne 
peut-elle tre établie que par le serment du juge et du mnémon’ 
(Dareste, Inscr. Jurid. Gr., série 1, p. 435: cp. Col. 9.31 sqq.). The 
magistracy here described by Aristotle appears to have been closely 
connected with the dicasteries (cp. 1322b 34), and that is probably 
the reason why it did not apparently register anything but private 
contracts and the decisions of dicasteries. It does not seem, for in- 
stance, to have registered decrees of the assembly or the valuations 
of property of which we read in 7 (5). 8. 1308a 35 sqq. As to 
icpopynpoves pynuoves and émortdrae see Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 334, 
and as to the functions of the prduey at Gortyna, Biicheler und 
Zitelmann, Das Recht von Gortyn, p. 54. In Diog. Laert. 6. 45 we 
read of oi icpournpoves tév rauidv, we are not told of what city ; these 
officials probably kept a list of the valuables in charge of the tamiae. 
ZupBodopuAakes are mentioned in the Revenue Laws of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, col. 10. 2, etc. At Athens, as we have seen, no 
register of contracts was kept; contracts were often deposited with 
money-changers or priests (C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant., ed. Thalheim, 
2,p. 108 sq.), a very different thing. Indictments were entered at the 
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Metroum before the Archon (Athen. Deipn. 407 c, fev (AdxiBiddns) 
els 70 pntpg@or, drov Tov SiKdy Hoay at ypadai, kai Bpééas rov SdxtvAov ek 
Tov ordpuatos Oudewpe thy Sikny rod “Hynuovos: Diog. Laert. 2. 40: 
Deinarch. c. Demosth. c. 86: Boeckh, Publ. Econ. of Athens, Eng. 
Trans., p. 405 note). Were the decisions of the dicasteries also 
registered at the Metroum? The ‘Greffe’ in the Channel Islands 
is thus described by Lord de Saumarez (Zimes, Oct. 11, 1894). 
‘There is a land-registry office—locally called the Greffe—in 
which are entered all purchases, sales, and mortgages. The 
entries are open to public inspection on payment of a small fee. 
Thus all trouble and expense as regards title-deeds are obviated. 
A glance at the register shows the whole history of a property—the 
prices paid on successive transfers, the mortgages, if any, upon it, 
and its exact legal sfafus. Arrangements concerning a property 
which are not thus registered at the Greffe have no legal value.’ 
The ‘ Greffe,’ however, it will be seen, has only to do with dealings 
with land, not with ra id1a cvpBddraa generally. 

36. Tas ypahas Tov Sixdv. Cp. 4 (7). 12. 1331b 7 sq. The 
expression includes indictments in private actions as well as public 
(Meier und Schémann, Der att. Process, ed. Lipsius, p. 233, note). 

37. Tas eicaywyds, Sc. ray dav (Bon. Ind. 224 a 26). 

kai tauTyy, ‘this magistracy also,’ as well as that of the astynomi 
(24 sqq.). Little, if anything, would be gained, one would think, 
by breaking up this magistracy. It would be convenient that the 
registers of contracts and of the decisions of dicasteries should 
be kept in the office of one and the same magistracy, and that 
this magistracy should also have to do with the first steps in 
lawsuits. 

38. gore dé pia Kupta todTwy mévtwy, ‘but there is one magistracy 
supreme over all these things, and its holders are called’ etc. Cp. 
13224 38 sq. As to rovrwy ravrwy see critical note on 1282 a 40. 

40. pera 8€ tavTny k.t.A. There is a singular resemblance in 
point of language between the passage before us and Metaph. B. 4. 
999 a 24, éore © exopérn Te TovT@Y dropia Kal macy xXaderordtn Kal 
dvaykawotatn Ocwpjoa, mept fs 6 Adyos epeornke viv. The word 
xaderordrn is translated in the passage before us by Lamb. ‘ difficil- 
limus’ and by Jowett and Welldon ‘most difficult,’ but by Sepulv., 
Vict., and Heinsius ‘molestissimus’ (so Stahr, ‘tiberaus be- 
schwerlich’), and by Ramus ‘molestissimus et difficillimus.’ In 
Susemihl’s rendering, ‘welche es am Schwersten von allen hat,’ 
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I am not sure whether ‘ schwer’ means ‘ onerous’ or ‘ difficult,’ and 
the same doubt arises in a less degree as to Schlosser’s, ‘ einer der 
schwersten Dienste.’ I incline myself to translate the word ‘ most 
difficult’ or ‘most trying’ (cp. 13224 2). In the very similar 
passage quoted above from the Metaphysics xaAerwrdry evidently 
means ‘most difficult. We now come to a magistracy standing 
next to that which has just been described (for it has to do with 
the execution of sentences of dicasteries, as that has to do with the 
sentences themselves, and the sentences come first and their execu- 
tion next), but which is the most necessary and the most trying of 
all. This magistracy executed, as the last-named registered, the 
sentences of dicasteries. It had also to put the law in execution 
against persons publicly placarded as debtors to the State, and to 
assume the custody of prisoners. Aristotle does not mention the 
title of this magistracy, as he mentions those of others—perhaps 
because he is in effect proposing its abolition—but at Athens the 
functions assigned to it were discharged partly by the practores and 
polétae, partly by the eleven. Compare the functions of the ‘tres 
viri capitales’ at Rome (Mommsen, Rom. Staatsrecht, 2. 558 sqq.-). 
Tav xatadixacbevrwy is masc., like tov caradicafouever in Cc. 5. 13204 8. 
Tov mporiOepevav Kard tas éyypadds, ‘those whose names are posted 
up in connexion with the entries [in the lists of the practores].’ It 
was the duty of the practores at Athens ‘ to enforce payment of the 
fines imposed by magistrates or dicasteries and to hand them over 
to the proper authorities, for which reason the names of those who 
were condemned in these penalties were reported to them and 
entered in their lists pending payment’ (Schémann, Gr. Alt. 1. 432: 
see also Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., 
p- 240). These names were exposed on boards in the Acropolis 
([Demosth.] c. Aristog. 1. 4). It would seem that the Gortyna 
Code left it to the winning side to levy the fines imposed by the 
judge: ‘c’est 4 la partie gagnante & pratiquer sur les biens du 
débiteur, quand et comme elle voudra, des saisies jusqu’ & con- 
currence des dommages-intéréts qui lui sont alloués’ (Dareste, 
Inscr, Jurid. Gr., série 1, p. 448). At Athens the execution of the 
sentences of dicasteries in private suits was left, except in certain 
cases, to the plaintiff himself: see Meier und Schémann, Der att. 
Process, ed. Lipsius, p. 962 sqq., and Gilbert, Const. Antig. of 
Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 414. 


1322 a, 4. 000 Smopetvaytes €Oédoucr mpdtrew Kata tods vépous. The 
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holders of this office probably often infringed the law by undue 
lenity: cp. Plato, Rep. 558 A. Socrates might have escaped from 
prison if he had been willing to allow his friends to bribe the gaolers 
(Plato, Crito, 44 sqq.). 

5. dvayxaia 8 éottv, 67. «7.4. Aristotle perhaps remembers 
Plato, Crito, 50 B, 4 Soxet cou ofdv re ru exeiyny rv médw elvar Kal pi 
dvarerpapOa, év 7 dv ai yevopevar Sikar pndév icxytwoow, GAN dnd iSordy 
dxvpot re ylyverrar kat Siapbeipwrra ; 

8. 86 Bédtiov x.7.X., ‘hence it is better that this magistracy’ 
(i.e. that which exacts the penalty) ‘should not be one, but should 
consist of some persons from one dicastery and others from 
another, and that as to the posting-up of the names of persons 
registered as public debtors, an effort should be made to distribute 
the task in the same way, and further that [the whole burden should 
not be allowed to fall on the dicasteries, but that] the magistrates 
also should exact some penalties, and especially the incoming 
magistrates those due to the outgoing ones, and in the case of 
those due to magistrates actually in office, that, when one magis- 
tracy has tried the case and condemned, a different magistracy 
should exact the penalty.” With ras rav evar, tas trav éveatotev, Tas 
Tapa Tv ayopavépov, and tas mapa rovrey we should probably supply 
mpafes. With a view especially to the efficient exaction of penal- 
ties Aristotle seeks to distribute the odium connected with their 
exaction as much as possible. If the task is assigned to dicasteries, 
it should not be assigned to the members of one dicastery, but to 
some from one and some from another, and a part of the burden 
should be borne by magistracies, but in their case care should be 
taken that the magistracy which tries and condemns should not be 
that which exacts the penalty, At Athens the whole of the burden 
fell on two magistracies, the practores and the polétae (as to whom 
see Gilbert, Const. Antig. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., 
pp- 239-240, and Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 335), and the result probably 
was that the sentences of dicasteries were not fully carried into 
effect, and that there was laxity in connexion with the posting-up 
of the names of public debtors. In some States the authority 
which tried and condemned also exacted the penalty, and this 
arrangement is disapproved by Aristotle. Plato had, it would seem, 
adopted it in Laws 958B. The Council of the Areopagus (Aé. 
Tod. c. 8. 1. 19 sqq.), and the Boulé of 500 ('A@. Hod. c. 45) at 
Athens had power at one time both to try cases and to exact the 
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penalty; the ephors had the same power in the Lacedaemonian 
State (Xen. Rep. Lac. 8. 4). The podesta at Florence in the 
thirteenth century executed his own judicial decisions (Perrens, La 
Civilisation Florentine, p. 26), but then he did not belong to 
Florence and left it as soon as he laid down his office. We are 
ourselves familiar with the distinction between the judge and jury, 
the sheriff, and the authorities of prisons. In the phratry of the 
Labyadae at Delphi the penalty for infractions of its statutes was 
assessed by one authority and levied by another (Baunack, Die 
delphischen Inschriften, No. 2561. D 18, in Collitz, Sammlung der 
gr. Dialekt-Inschriften, ai 8€ 1: rovr@y mapBdddoito Tay yeypappevor, 
Owedvtwv tot Te Sapsopyol kai Tol GAdot TravTes AaBuvdda, rpacadvtay Se Tot 
mevrexaideka), At Corinth in the days of the oligarchy of the Bacchi- 
adae, if we may trust Nic. Damasc. Fragm. 58 (Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 
3. 392), fines imposed by dicasteries were levied by the polemarch. 

12. tas tv éveotdtwv. Bonitz (Ind. s. v. émordvac) places a query 
after éveormrwy here, but compare the use of the word in an 
inscription of Iasus (Revue des Etudes Grecques, 6. 155), 7d 8€ 
Wipirpa dvaypdypals| tods vewmoias tovs éveataras ev Tilt ma |paoradt, 
and in an inscription of Chios (Hicks, Greek Historical Inscrip- 
tions, No. 126), rods egeracras ro[  |s éveotnxér[ as. 

15. dc yap dv x.t.X., ‘for the less odium there is in the business 
for those who exact the penalty.’ 

16. 1d pev ody x.t.A. Mév here, as often elsewhere, = ‘ while.’ 
Lamb. adds zovet after maox, and Sus. moet adrots before odepious. 
I am not cer/aim that any word or words have fallen out of the 
text, for Aristotle may intend us to carry on éxe:, which is of course 
unsuitable (see notes on 1257 a 21, 1287b 26,and 1297 a 40: see 
also note on 1294b 27), or at any rate to obtain the notion of 
moet from it, but perhaps it is more likely that move? or some 
similar word has dropped out. In Hippocr. De Morb. Vulgar. 6. 
vol. iii, p. 629 Kiihn, dyaOoicr S€ intpotow ai duoidrntes mAdvas Kat 
dropias, the omission of mapéxovar is explained by the fact that the 
sixth Book of the De Morbis Vulgaribus consists of rough notes 
written in a very concise and elliptical style. 

17. tods Kkatadikdoavtas Kal mpattouévous. Observe the differ- 
ence of tense. The condemnation precedes, the exaction of the 
penalty follows. 

19. woddaxod Sé «1.4. We hear of a guddkrns at Cyme (Plut. 
Quaest. Gr.c. 2). For duapetv followed by mpés cp. Plato, Polit. 265 A. 
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20. otov *AOnynow (4) Tav EvSexa Kaoupevwr, Sc. Sujpyrar mpos THY 
mpattouéyny. Susemihl brackets these words and may well be right 
in doing so (see critical note). They are very possibly a gloss 
which has crept from the margin into the text, and in addition to 
that a further difficulty arises in connexion with them (see Sus.’, 
Note 1469). The eleven at Athens were not only charged with 
the custody of prisoners, but also with the execution of capital 
sentences, and indeed appear to have been sometimes employed to 
get in State-debts (Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, 
Eng. Trans., p. 257). Thus they combined to a certain extent 
the functions of 7 gvAdrrovoa dpxn with those of 4 mparroyévn, and 
can hardly be with strict accuracy adduced as an instance of the 
severance of the two sets of functions. No doubt in most cases at 
Athens the money-fines were levied by the practores, and it is 
possible (see C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant., ed. Thumser, 1. 569. 4) 
that all that is intended in the passage before us is to point 
out that the practores were a distinct magistracy from the eleven. 
Still the instance adduced of a severance between the authority 
charged with the custody of prisoners and the authority charged 
with the exaction of penalties is not quite satisfactory. 

21. kat tadtny xwpifew, ‘to part off this magistracy also,’ as 
well as 7 mparropéyn. 

76 oddptopa is translated by Welldon, perhaps rightly, ‘the same 
artifice as before.’ 

22. cupBaiver S€ «7.4. Men of worth appear to have shunned 
the office which was charged with the custody of prisoners even 
more than that which had to do with the levying of penalties. 
That men of worth were inclined to avoid office of all kinds 
at Athens we see from Demosth. Prooem. 55. p. 1460 sq.: 
cp. Plato, Rep. 549 C and ’Ad@, Hod. c, 27.1. 23 sq. To give bad 
men the charge of the gaols was not safe, both for other reasons 
and because aspirants to tyranny (e.g. Aristodemus at Cumae, 
Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 7. 7) had occasionally set prisoners free and 
enlisted them in their cause. Vict. compares Cic. in Q. Caecil. 
Divin. c. 16. 51, custodem, inquit, Tullio me apponite. Quid? 
mihi quam multis custodibus opus erit, si te semel ad meas capsas 
admisero? 

26. mpds adtois, ‘to attend to prisoners.’ 

27. adda Tov te véwy xK.T.d., ‘but successive sections of the 
young, where an organization of youthful police or guards exists, 
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and of the magistrates should take charge of the matter.’ It is 
implied that ¢povpot were young as well as épnBou, and this was 
probably usually the case in ancient Greece: cp. Chionides, “Hpwes, 
Fragm. 1 (Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 2. 5), where a father says to 
his son, 

moddovs éygda Kod KaTa Ge veavias 

povpodvras arexvas Kav gdpakt Kopwpevors. 
The Lacedaemonian xpumrefa was composed of young men (Aristot. 
Fragm. 495. 1558 b 19 sqq.). Cp. also Xen. Cyrop. 1. 2. 12. 

29. tavtas péev obv Tas dpxds k.t.A. Aristotle sometimes places 
a thing first, as here, because it is most necessary (e.g. in 4 (7). 
II. 1330a 38), sometimes, as in 8 (6). 4. 1318 b 8 sqq., because 
it is best. See note on 1330 a 38. 

31. év oxhpat. 8€ petlLov. teraypévas, ‘but ordered in a more 
imposing guise.’ For oyjpare cp. Plato, Laws 685 C, qv yap er 16 
ris dpyns ekeivns oxijpa 7d coCdpevoy ov opxpdv, and Demosth. c. 
Aristocr. c. 210, ef dpa aicbowro drt viv 7 modus eis tmnperov oxnpa 
kat raf mpoedndube. Compare also Plut. An seni sit gerenda 
respublica, c. 20, ob5€ yap é€v dpyais tov tyAtkodroy dpa péperOau, AH 
doa ye peyeOds Te Kextnvrar Kai déi@pa. As to the greatness of the 
position held by the stratégi at Athens see Alexis, ’AmeyAavkwpévos, 
Fragm. 2 (Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 3. 391), and Gilbert, Beitrage 
zur innern Geschichte Athens, p. 2 sq., where Lys. Or. 26. c. Evand. 
c. 20 is referred to among other passages. 

32. kal ydp eurmerplas kal miotews Séovtat todA‘js, ‘for they require 
[for their due administration] much experience and trustworthiness.’ 
Vict. ‘egere autem affirmat hos (magistratus) usu et fide multa, nec 
posse recte sustineri haec munera, nisi ab hominibus peritis et 
probis. I follow Vict. and the earlier interpreters, and also 
Welldon, in translating wicrews ‘trustworthiness, but Stahr and 
Sus. translate it ‘ Vertrauen’ (‘trust,’ ‘confidence’), and Bonitz 
also apparently (see Ind. s. v.). 

33. tovatrar 8 elev dy «t.A. Cp. 6 (4). 15. 1300 b 10 sqq., 
where the high dignity of 4 cupia ris pudakhs apxy (i. e. orparnyia) is 
dwelt upon. The stratégi are charged with the gvuAaxi ris édews 
in Plato, Laws 760 A also. In Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. Gr. 
No, 240. 29, the magistrates at Miletus entitled of jupyuévor emi rie 
gvdakje are probably stratégi. That the charge of the gates— 
a very important and anxious charge (Aen. Poliorc. cc. 18-20)— 
fell to the stratégus or polemarch we see from Polyb. 4. 18, where 
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we read of Cynaetha in Arcadia, wodéuapyor ray KareAndrvOdror ties 
eyeydvercav’ tavtnvy b€ oupBaiver ry apxyny Kdelew Tas mUAaS Kal Tov 
pera€d xpdvov xuptevery trav Khevdav, moreicbar dé Kai ro Kad Huépay 
my Siacray emi téy muddvev, and from Xen. Hell. 5. 2. 25, 29. 
The vdaxy ris xopas was an important part of the duties of the 
stratégi at Athens (see Sandys on ’A@. Mod. c. 61), but of this 
Aristotle says nothing. He distinguishes the ‘watch and ward 
of the city’ from ‘matters connected with war’, because the city 
needs to be guarded against domestic as well as external foes. 

84. Set 8é K.t.A. ‘Opolws goes with kali ev ecipyvy kal ey TOhEBO. 
This remark is added to correct a mistaken ,view which might 
be entertained by some that offices of this kind need not exist 
except in time of war (Vict.). In time of war the stratégi and 
polemarchs would have other duties to discharge in addition. 

86. For éferdcews kat ouvtdgews tOv mwoditdv, ‘inspection of 
the citizens and drawing them up in order of battle’, cp. Xen. 
Cyrop. 2. 4. 1, é&éraow d€ more mdvrwv rod Kupou roovpevou év Trois 
OmAots Kal ovvragw K.T.r. 

37. évOa pev ov x.t.X. Aristotle does not describe in detail the 
way in which the various functions of the stratégi and polemarchs 
were distributed, when distributed they were, but the charge of the 
walls and gates of the city may well have been occasionally severed 
from the duties of inspecting and marshalling the army and of 
commanding it on expeditions beyond the frontier. 

39. Kadodor 8€ otpatnyods Kal tohepdpxous Tods ToLtotTous. ‘ Of 
these two titles moA€uapyos was the older, it would seem, and the less 
frequent, orpatnyés the commoner’ (Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 329). 
The two offices existed together in Athens Eretria and Paros 
(Gilbert, 2. 329. 2), and also probably at Leucas (Oberhummer, 
Akarnanien, p. 272 sqq.). For other duties discharged by stratégi 
and polemarchs besides those mentioned in the passage before us 
by Aristotle, see Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt: 2. 330. 1. As to the 
functions of the stratégi at Athens, see Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of 
Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 233 sqq. 

1. ére 8é Kdv Gowk.7.A. It would seem from Aristotle’s language 
here that cavalry, light-armed troops, and archers were not kept on 
foot in every Greek State. Light-armed troops (javelin-throwers, 
slingers, and the like) are here distinguished from archers, as in 
Plato, Laws 756 A. 

2. éwi tovtTwy éxdotwy, ‘in charge of each of these’: compare 
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such phrases as 6 emi réy émdov orparnyés, and see Kiihner, Ausfiihrl. 
gr. Gramm., ed. 2, § 438. I. 3. h (ed. Gerth, § 438.1. 3.f). For rovre» 
éxdotov cp. Plato, Laws 682 D, ra rév modopkotvray éxdorav, and 
943 B, ékaorwy rovray. Coray remarks, ‘cis ro éxdoT@ erpepev 6 
Sveidépos tiv dékw (wydev Séov, otyar)’. No mention is here made 
of persons employed in supervising engineering work or in the 
command of a siege-train, There would not be many such persons 
in Greek citizen-armies. 

3. vavapxia. Athenian admirals were called orparnyoi, not 
vavapyot, but the Lacedaemonian vavapyia is well known (2. 9.1271 a 
37 sqq.), and vatapyo existed in Achaia (Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. 
Gr. No. 178), at Rhodes (Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 179), Abydos 
(Gilbert, 2. 159), and elsewhere. 

tagvapxtat. This term appears to be used here of commands 
over light-armed troops or archers: cp. Xen. Anab. 4. 1. 28, 
and see C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant., ed. Droysen, 2. 2. 81. 2. 
The taxiarchs of this kind of force appear to have had doxayoi 
under them (1322 b 4). 

5. 7d 8€ wav k.t.X., Le. 7d dé may Totty cidds eorw ev re €idos, €idos 
emupedeias trodkeucxov. For the epexegetic genitive émmedeias see 
note on 1289 b 35 and Riddell, Apology of Plato, p. 124 (Digest 
of Platonic Idioms, § 24). 

7. émwet Sé evar tov dpxav x.t.A. Cp. Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. 
Gr. No. 248. 170, mdciora xeipicas réy Kowaev, and Aeschin. c. Ctes, 
C. 27, Ta Sypdora xpnuatra Stexetpte. Apodectae, tamiae, polétae, 
practores, and stratégi would be among the magistracies referred 
to. Aristotle evidently holds that an audit was especially neces- 
sary in the case of magistracies which had the control of large 
amounts of public money or public property, and at Rome the 
only magistrates subject to an audit were those who had to do . 
with the disbursement of public money from the treasury of the 
State (Mommsen, Rém. Staatsrecht, 1. 88 sq.), but at Athens all 
magistracies were subject to audit, and not only magistracies, but 
also posts like those of priests and ambassadors (C. F. Hermann, 
Gr. Ant., ed. Thumser, 1. p. 651). Aristotle often speaks of the 
right of audit as resting with the deliberative authority (3. 11. 
1281 b 32 sqq.: 6 (4). 14. 1298 a 6), and not with any magistracy, 
but here he takes it for granted that a magistracy will be necessary 
to exercise it. In ryv Anwouevny Noyopdy Kab mpocevOuvovcay the 
distinction between Adyos and «vva appears, as to which see 
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Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Aristoteles und Athen, 2. 231 sqq., and 
Stallbaum on Plato, Laws 945 B. ‘The cia has primarily 
nothing to do with the money, but concerns itself rather with the 
exercise of the powers of the magistracy’, remarks Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff (ibid. 2. 234), who quotes Lys. Or. 24. 26, ovre 
Xphpara Siaxeipioas tis mddcws dSidwpe Adyov adrav, ovte dpyiy dpkas 
ovdepiav edtOivas tréxyo viv adrys. Notwithstanding adray pnydév 
Staxerpi{ovcay érepov, it does not seem that in Greek States the 
magistracy which exacted an account was always, or perhaps 
commonly, confined to this function; it was often charged not 
only with the direction of the finances, but also with particular 
financial operations (Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 336). 

10. kadodot 8é€ todrous x.t.A. For the distribution of these 
titles in Greece see Gilbert, ibid. At Athens both logistae and 
euthyni existed, but it appears from ’A@. Tod. cc. 48 and 54 that 
the main part of the work of reviewing the conduct of magistrates 
at the expiration of their term of office must have fallen on the 
logistae, for the powers of the euthyni were called into action 
only when some citizen was dissatisfied with the result of the 
trial of an outgoing magistrate before a dicastery presided over 
by the logistae; thus they were merely supplementary officials 
designed to correct any errors in the process before the 
logistae. See Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. 
Trans., p. 226 sqq. Synegori also existed at Athens, as to whom 
see ’AG, Tod. c. 54, and Gilbert, ibid. 

12. mapa mdoas S€ Tatas Tas dpxas x.7.d., ‘and besides all these 
magistracies there is that which is in the highest degree supreme 
over all State-affairs; [I speak of it thus,] for the same magistracy 
often has in its hands the final completion and the introduction of 
a measure, [and so is itself supreme,] or at any rate presides over 
the many where the demos is supreme, for there must be an 
authority to convene the supreme element in the constitution’. 
When a magistracy has in its hands both the inception and the 
completion of measures, its powers are great: cp. Plut. De Pyth. 
Orac. c. 16 sud fin., SkvOwd déyovte wept ris AUpas, hy dppdferae Zyvos 
everdns ’"AndAXNv, Tacay apxnv Kal réhos ovdAdaBwv, and Polyb. 6. 1. 
9 sq. Hultsch. It was the prerogative of kings 16 réedos emeiva 
(Plato, Laws 761 E, mdijv trav 70 rédos emiribevrav, oiov Bacidéwy : 
Eustath. on Hom. Il. 5. 25, qv yap rod Syuov mavris cimeivy, Bacidéas 
dé rv vorarny Kat’ Evdpuridyy ddeivar éma Kal kupooca 7d doxovy) : 
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Cp. Lept vedrnros kai ynpos 3. 469 a 4, dé Kapdia Kupiwrdtn Kat TO 
rédos émriénow. Compare the powers of the consuls at Rome 
(Polyb. 6. 12. 4, xal ppv boa dei dia rod dypou ovvredeiobar rev mpos 
ras Kowas mpakers avnxdvrav, rovros KaOnxe. ppovrifew kat cuvdyew tas 
exkAnolas, Tovros eiopépew Ta Odypata, TovTas BpaBevew ta Soxovyta Tois 
mreloow). For mpoxdOnra tod mdjOovs cp. Plato, Laws 758 D, 6.6 
EvdAdyov re det det Todro eivar Td mpoxabnpevoy THs moAEws KUpLOY Kal 
diadkvoewv Tav Te KaT& vopovs TaY Te ekaipyns mpoonimTovaay TH mOdeEL. 
At Athens the Boulé possessed large powers in matters of finance 
and administration, but of this Aristotle says nothing here. 

16. dou 8é€ wAHOds éott, ‘where the many rule’: cp. rod 
mrnOovs, 14. Sus.* (Ind. s.v.) explains wAj4os as = Sypoxparia here 
and in 7 (5). 7. 1307.4 16, but in the absence of parallel passages 
this seems doubiful. 

17. ai pev ody Todttixal Tav dpxdv x.t.A. For the distinction here 
drawn between moXcrixat dpxai and priesthoods cp. 6 (4). 15. 1299 4 
18 sq. and 4 (7). 12. 1331 b 4.sq. Aristotle seems here, however, 
to imply that priesthoods are dpxai, though not woderixal dpyait. We 
note that he distinguishes the offices of archon, king, and prytanis, 
as well as priesthoods, from zoNertxal dpyai. 

18. dAdo 8 etSos emypedeias x.7.A. It would seem that in small 
States, and probably also in the smaller temples of large States, 
the priests not only discharged their special function of offering 
sacrifices and superintending the temple-worship, but also kept the 
sacred buildings and other sacred objects in repair and managed 
the sacred property. Plato in the Laws (759 E) creates special 
Taptat tov lep@v ypnudrwy Kal Te“ev@y Kai KapTay Kal picddcewy, and 
arranges that they shall be elected in a particularly careful way, 
while he treats the appointment of priests differently, allowing 
a considerable place to the lot. In the case of a priest he makes 
ceremonial purity the main requirement, whereas in that of 
a treasurer of sacred property much would be desirable over and 
above this (cp. 7 (5). 9. 1309 b 6 sqq.). It sometimes happened, 
indeed, in ancient Greece that the priest was a youth or a very 
old man, and where this was so, there would be an additional 
reason for making careful provision for the wise administration of 
the temple-property. Aristotle says nothing about éfyyyrai, though 
Plato in Laws 759 C sqq. provides for the appointment of sacred 
officials thus entitled, nor about pdvres, though Thyrreium and 
Ambracia kept a zdvrs (Oberhummer, Akarnanien, p. 230). 
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19. tv wepi a iepd. Vict. ‘rerum quae pertinent ad aedes 
sacras’: Sepulv. ‘earum rerum quae ad sacra pertinent’: Lamb. 
‘quae ad res sacras pertinent’: Welldon, ‘the ordinances of 
religion’. Sus. translates simply ‘die Heiligthtimer’. I incline 
to follow Vict. 

21. tdv dw doa tétaKTar mpds Tods Meods, ‘ of all other things 

which are set apart for the service of the gods’, is dependent on 
emmeAnrat, like rév wept ra iepd. Sacred property, both animate 
(slaves, herds, and flocks) and inanimate, not falling under the 
head of ra epi ra iepd, and sacred revenues are probably especially 
referred to. For éca réraxra: pds rods Oeovs, cp. 2. 10.1272 a 17 Sqq. 
and 8 (6). 8. 1322 a 34, éaa (dpxai) rarrovrac mpos Tas modepiKas 
xpetas. ; 
24. iepomoods, At the temple of Apollo in Delos (Dittenberger, 
Syll. Inscr. Gr. No. 367. 1 sqq.: Gardner and Jevons, Manual of 
Greek Antiquities, ed. 1, p. 189 sqq.), and also in Myconus (Ditten- 
berger, No. 373. 17 sqq.), the ‘epomowi had the control of the 
sacred property. The same was the case with the fepomowi of 
the temple at Eleusis (Dittenberger, No. 13. 9 sqq.). It is to 
ieporrovot attached to temples, not to State-officers like those whose 
functions are described in ’A@. Tod. c. 54, that Aristotle here 
refers. See Dittenberger, No. 334, note 13, as to the different 
kinds of teporovot at Athens. 

25. vaodtdaxas. We read of vaopvdAaxes in Eurip. Iph. Taur. 
1175 Bothe (1284 Dindorf), and iepopvdAaxes existed in Rhodes and 
Segesta (C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant. 2. § 11. 7). 

tapas Tov tepdv xpnpdtwv. These existed at Athens (’A@. To. c. 
30: see Sandys’ note) and at the temple of Apollo Didymaeus at 
Branchidae (Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. Gr. No. 170. 1). We find 
tapia rev iepov at Chersonesus Taurica (Dittenberger, No. 252. 
53), and icporapia at Stiris (Dittenberger, No. 294. 20 sqq.) and 
Talysus (No. 357). 

26. exopevn Se TAUTHS K.T.A. Cp. 3. 14. 1285 b 10, rv dvoav, doa 
py ieparixai. Aristotle’s language appears to imply that some public 
sacrifices were celebrated by priests, while others were ‘ celebrated 
from the common hearth’ by archons, kings, and prytaneis. 
According to Plato, Polit. 290 E the sacrifices offered by 6 \ayov 
Baotheds at Athens were ra ceprdratra kal pddiota rarpia THY apxaiey 
6voiav. The ‘common hearth’ of a State was in the prytaneum 
(Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. Gr. No. 347. 6, éy ré mpuraveion emi ris 
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kowss éotias tod Sqyov: Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 2. 65). For the 
connexion of kings and prytaneis with the ‘common hearth’ cp. 
Aesch. Suppl. 370 sqq. and Cauer, Delectus Inscr. Gr. No. 431. 
45-49, and as to dpyovres Plut. Sympos. 6. 8. 1, Ovoia tis eort maTptos, 
fv 6 pev pyar emi ras Kowns éotias Spa, Tov 8 Gdwy Exagros én’ oikov, 
and Dittenberger, No. 240. 26 and No. 389. 31 sqq. In Plut. De 
Gen. Socr. c. 30 the dyer is a sacred functionary. See also Gilbert, 
Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 323-6. 

27. After &\dd supply doa. Cp. 6 (4). 7. 1293a 36 sq. and 
Isocr. Nicocl. § 43, Kdddcorov ody trédaBor, et tis Svvarto tavTas Tais 
aperuis mpoexew tov addov, Sv ovdev pépos Tois mornpois péereotiv, adda 
ynowrarat Kat BeBardrara kai peyiotwy éraiver df tvyxdvovow ovat, 

29. al pev ody x.7.A. In the enumeration of magistracies con- 
tained in 1321 b 12—1322 b 29 Aristotle begins with the minor 
ones and ends with the most important, but in this recapitulation 
he arranges magistracies in a different way. He groups them 
thus—those connected with the gods, war, and finance; those 
whose functions are local; and those which are connected with 
the dicasteries and the deliberative. Matters connected with the 
gods are grouped with matters connected with war, just as they 
are in 3. 14. 1285 a 5 sqq. and 1285 b g sq. 

80. mepi tovTwy is followed in 31 sqq. by mepi with the acc.: see 
notes on 1300a 8 and 1321 b 28. 

31. 74 Baipdvia is probably a somewhat more comprehensive 
term than ra 6eta: cp. Eth. Nic. 4. 5. 1122b 19, otov ra repi Oeods 
avaOnpata Kal Kxatackeval kat Ovoiat, dpoiws dS€ Kai doa mepi wav 7d 
Saipduoy. 

37. For the suppression of mepi before t&v Kowédv cp. 4 (7). 10. 
1330 a 22, and see note on 1292 a 32 and Meisterhans, Gramm. 
d. att. Inschr., ed. 2, p. 168. In 6 (4). 14. 1297 b 41 we have 
70 BovAcvdpevoy TEpt THY KoWOr. 

iScat S€ «7.4. As to the magistracies here mentioned see Gilbert, 
Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 337 sq. As to the vouopiAaxes cp. Xen. Oecon. 9. 
14, edidacxoy S€ avriy Ori Kal év Taig evvopoupévats méhecw odK apKeiv 
Soxet Tois moAiras, iv vdpovs Kaods ypdyevrat, GAA Kal vopopidaxas 
Tpocarpodvrat, oiTwes emicKomodvTes Tov pev ToLodvTa Ta VSpipa emawwodo.w, 
jv b€ Ts mapa Tos vdpovs mou, Cnuotot. The way in which the 
vonoptdakces are here mentioned suggests that their function was 
to compel adult male citizens to observe evxoopia, as the yuvaccovdpor 
and ma:dovéuor compelled women and boys to do so, Cp. 13234 
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6 sqq. We find yvakorduo not only in wealthy communities like 
those of Samos and Syracuse, but also, which we hardly expect 
after what Aristotle says here, at Gambreium, not probably a very 
wealthy one (Gilbert, ibid.: Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. Gr. No. 470). 
The same thing may be said of madorducc and yupvaciapyo, but 
these magistracies may well have become more common after 
Aristotle’s time. As to the yupvactapyia see C. F. Hermann, Gr. 
Ant., ed. Bliimner, 4. 337 sq. The Athenian citizen who defrayed 
the expenses of a torch-race is often said yupvacrapyeiv (Lys. Or. 21. 
c. 3: Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., 
p. 360 sq.), but in the passage before us the reference is not to 
a xopnycs, but to a magistrate, the magistrate who kept order in 
the gymnasia: cp. [Plato,] Axiochus, 367 A, yupvactapyia kai pd/3dor, 
and Eryxias, 399 A, and Plut. Amat. c. 10, dpxovoe yap (of yupva- 
giapxor) icxvpas trav epyBav kal mpocéxovar Tov vodv ofddpa tois ta 
aitév mpatropevors. We see from Valer. Max. 9. 10. Ext. 2 that 
the office existed at Pherae in the time of Jason. 

1. mpds 8€ tovtors K.t.A. It would seem that a special magistracy 1323 a. 
for the management of the matters here referred to would commonly 
be found only in prosperous and leisured States which cared for 
evxoopia. For dyavas Avovvovaxots cp. Rhet. 3. 15. 1416 a 32. At 
Athens the athlothetae managed the musical and gymnastic com- 
petitions, and also the horse-races, at the Panathenaea (’A6. Ton. 
c. 60), while the eponymous archon managed the competitions of ' 
the greater Dionysia (A0. Tod. c. 56. 1. 27 sq.) and the archon 
basileus those of the Lenaea (’A@. Tod. c. 57. 1. 4 Sqq.). 

3. Oewpias. See note on 1342 a 21, ayavas kal Oewpias. There 
were Gewpiac which were not dyéves, for instance non-competitive 
dramatic or musical performances, 

toutwov 8 evar «.7.A. Cp. 6 (4). 15. 1299 b 30-1300 8, where 
much the same thing has already been said, though no notice is 
here taken of the fact. We can understand why gynaeconomi 
should object to the employment of women as dxédovbor (cp. 6 (4). 
15. 1300 a 4 sqq.), but the passage before us implies that paedo- 
nomi also would object to the employment of children for the same 
purpose. Was it one of the functions of the paedonomi to keep 
boys and girls out of the public streets? 

5. Tos yap dmdépos «.t.A. We are often told that a Greek 
democracy was virtually an aristocracy, inasmuch as most, if not 
all, of the citizens would be the owners of one or more slaves, but 
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the passage before us shows the baselessness of this view, for 
it implies that dopo: will have no slaves, and there can be little 
doubt that in almost all democracies a majority of the citizens 
were dopo. The same thing is implied of of mévnres in 1. 2. 
1252b 12. The fact is no more than one would expect. The 
maintenance of a slave, to say nothing of the purchase of one, 
would be too heavy a burden for a poor man’s purse. I find 
a statement quoted from Mr. Booth’s Life and Labour of the People 
in London, that out of the 4,200,000 inhabitants of London no 
fewer than 3,700,000 have no servants at all (Zzmes, June 6, 1895). 
As to the use of slaves as dxddovda (‘ pedisequi’) see Biichsen- 
schiitz, Besitz und Erwerb, p. 187 sqq. When a Greek citizen 
went to the market, he needed some one to carry home the pro- 
visions or other articles he purchased (Theophr. Charact. c. 22). 
Hence an axddovfos was the most necessary kind of slave (Aristoph. 
Eccl. 593, 

pnS dvdpanddos tov pev xpyoOae TodXois, tov S ov8 axorovOe : 
Lys. Or. 32. c. 16: Biichsenschtitz, ibid.). That poor relatives 
were sometimes employed as dxéAovor we see from Isaeus, Or. 5. 
c. 11, and Dio Chrys. Or. 15. p. 451 R, otro pév, en, Kai rods viovs 
dmodaivers SovAous TOY TaTépwy, Kal yap akodovbovar moAois TY TEVATOV 
kal eis yuprvdovoy Badifovar Kai emi deimvov, passages quoted by C. F. 
Hermann, Gr. Ant., ed. Bliimner, 4. p. 86, note 1. See Liddell 
and Scott s. v. avroAnkuOos. 

6. tpiav 8 odcGv dpxdv «.t.X. Ka’ ds probably means ‘ in 
accordance with whose directions’: cp. ’A@. Hod. c. 44, movodar dé 
kal apxatpectas orpatnyav kai inmdpxev kat Tov GddAwv tay mpds Tov 
modepov apxav év Ti éxxAnoia, ka 8 te dv tH Shuw Soxh morovar & of 
pera THY Exrny mpuravetortes ed’ dv dy ebonpia yevnrat. det ¢ rpoBovdevpa 
yeveoOa Kal repli rovrav, Ifa mpoBovrAevpa of the Boulé was a necessary 
preliminary to these elections at Athens, similar elections may well 
have been to a still greater extent under the control of the pre- 
considering authority elsewhere. As to nomophylakes see notes on 
1298b 27 and 1322b 37. For the reversal in the order of the 
words in 8 sq. see note on 1277 a 31. 

9. pév ody implies that this Book is not complete (vol. ii. p. xxvi). 
For és ev rum cp. (with Bon. Ind, s,v. ries) Eth. Nic. 5.1. 1129 a 


rr and Hist. An. 1. 6, 491 a 7 sqq. For mept macav see note on 
1901 20. 


ed aed DAN DE Go aim 


(See explanatory note on 1307 b 26.) 


Tue counsels given in the eighth and ninth chapters of the 
Seventh (old Fifth) Book are as a rule deduced from the inves- 
tigations in the preceding part of the Book as to the causes of 
the overthrow of constitutions. This will be evident from the 
following table :— 
‘1307 b 30-40. Based on the experience of Thurii (1307 b 6- 
19) and Ambracia (1303 a 23-25). 

1307 b 40-1308a 3. This does not seem to be based on 
anything said previously in the Seventh (old Fifth) Book. 
Aristotle probably has in his mind what has been said 
in 6 (4). 12. 1297a 7-13. 1297b 1, where the subject 
is fully dealt with, though advice respecting it is given 
in that passage not only to aristocracies, but also to 
democracies. 
1308a 3-24. Based on 1302b 6-14, 1305b 2-22, 36-39, 
1306 a 12-19, 31-b 5, 1306b 31-36. 

1308 a 24-30. Possibly based on the warning against neglect- 
fulness in 1303 a 16-25. 

1308 a 31-35. Based on 1303 b 19-1304 a 17 and on 1305 b 
22-39. 

1308a 35-bi10. Based on 1306b 6-16, 

1308b 10-19. Based on 1302b 15-21 and 1307 a 2-5. 

1308 b 20-24. Based on 1305 b 39-1306 9. 

1308 b 24-31. Based on 1302b 33-1303 a 13, 1304 a 17-38, 

1306 b 36-1307 a 2. 

1308 b 31-1309 a 14. Based on 1302 b 5-10. 

1309a 14-20. Based on 1304 b 20-1305 a4 7. 

1309 a 20-32. Based on 1305 a 38-b1. 

1309 a 33-b14. Based on the experience: of Oreus (1303 a 

16-20) and also on 1302 b 5-10. 

1309b 14-18. Based on the warning against incurring con- 

tempt given in 1302b 25-33 and on the fact of the 
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frequent overthrow of narrow oligarchies (1305 b 2-22, 
36-39, 1306a 12-19) and the frequent peril of narrow 
aristocracies (1306 b 22-1307 a 5). 

1309 b 18-1310a 2. Based perhaps on 1305a 28-34 and on 
the reference to the errors of Charicles and Phrynichus 
in 1305 b 24-27, but probably suggested by Plato, Laws 
yor E. 

1310a 2-12. Based on 1304 b 20-1305a 7 and on 1305 a 38 
sqq. 

1310a 12-36. Based perhaps on 1302b 25-33 and on the 
experience of Thurii (1307 a 32 sq.), but probably rather 
suggested by Plato, Rep. 552 E (cp. 554 B, dmadevoiav) 
and Laws 793. 


ABDITIONS BND CORRECTIONS TO VOL: IN. 


. Tol, line 1, add nai before nar’. 

. 109, line 19, add Sus. after Bekk. 

. IIo, five lines from foot of page, after Tl? add except Ald. 

. 120, twenty lines from foot of page, after T add Sus. 

. 138, line 6, after 684 B sq. add and Rep. 426 B sq. 

- 140, line 3; for “Hv read “Hy. 

.- 140, ten lines from foot of page, after érnvwpOwoe add 4. Somep Kal To 
petapavOdvery Tod pavOdvew ef dpxijs. Cp. Dio Chrys. Or. 11. 307 R, yademod 
dé, ws Epny, dvros Tod KiddoKew, TE wavtl yadrenwrepoy Td peradidacKrey. 

P. 164, fifteen lines from foot of page, dele As to «i 54 see note on 1331 a 10, 
and. 

P. 189, note on 1293 a 3, and p. 222, note on 1296b 18. Thy rod mAnOous 
bmepoxyv in 1296b 18 sq. probably means ‘superiority in number’, not, as 
I have taken it in my note to mean, ‘the numerical superiority of the many’. 
The meaning of Sa thy bmepoxny Tod tAnPovs in 1293a 4 is, however, more 
doubtful. It may mean either (1) ‘by reason of the excess (or magnitude) of 
the numbers’, presumably of the citizens (cp. Sepulv. ‘propter maximam 
multitudinem ’, and Lamb. ‘ propter ingentem multitudinem’); it is thus that 
I understand Bonitz (Ind. 793 a 35) to take it; or (2) ‘in consequence of the 
predominant influence of the masses’ (Sus., Welldon); or (3) ‘on account of 
the numerical superiority of the many’ (Vict.). The first rendering has the 
merit of giving Thy irepox}y Tod mANPovs much the same sense in 1293. 4 and 
1296 b 18 sq., but it is not clear how an excess in the number of the citizens 
leads to 76 mévras petéxev Tis moAcreias. If we have to choose between the 
two other renderings, I incline to prefer the third, which is that adopted in my 
note on 1293 a 3, for it seems likely from 3. 15. 1286 b 18 sqq. and 6 (4). 12. 
1296 b 24 sqq. that the numerical superiority of the many is referred to, not 
their superiority in influence. 

P. 190, line 1, note of interrogation zx place of comma after béAOwper. 

P. 199, line 5, after laws add He will not allow that edvopia exists where the 
laws are good, but are not obeyed. 

P. 200, seven lines from foot of page, dele of. 

P. 215, line 10, and p. 270, line 17, after 1253 b 3 add and iii. Additions and 
Corrections, p. 595 (on iii. 131). 

P. 223, line 3, after 1286 a 36) add As to Tiyv Tod TAHOous brEepoxHv see above 
on p. 189. 

P. 223, line 10, for rodro 70 pépos read Tovs ayevveis } Tovs dnédpous. 

P, 223, line 11, after 25. add Td tOv dmopwv wAASos probably means 
here, as in 6 (4). 6. 12934 9 and 7 (5). 8. 1308b 29, ‘the body’ (or ‘class ’) 
‘of the poor’, not ‘the number of the poor’ (‘die Zahl der Armen’), as Sus. 
takes it to do: cp. 1296 b 31, 70 Tay ebrdpwy Kal yrwpipov (mANV0s), and 34, Tod 
bAvyapxiKod TANOOVS. 


nek tgeh lao} lac/uaeli ageless) 


4 
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P. 224, lines 9-15. This reference to the late South African Republic should 
be in the past tense. 

P. 245, five lines from foot of page, after spirit add Alperot re wat, sc. of 
aUpior TOD BovAevecOa (cp. 1298 b 3). 

P. 256, line 11, after lot add For the inference compare explanatory note on 
1254 a 28. 

P. 256, line 15, for xonyot read xopnyot. 

P. 285, line 11, after x.t.A. add This is added to show how it is that men of 
high birth are led to claim more than an equal share. They base their claim 
not on their own virtue or wealth, like those previously mentioned, but on the 
virtue and wealth of their ancestors. 

P. 302, line 2, after 470R add Prof. Bywater suggests that in the above 
quotation from De Gen. An. 4. 3. 768b 27 sqq. the bracketed words tod (gov 
are ‘a dittographia of tod mpoowmov’, the mpos being represented by ‘ the well- 
known compendium which is so easily mistaken for ¢ or é, as Bast tells us 
(Comm. Pal. p. 727)’. 

P. 310, twenty lines from foot of page, after elvat add and Eth. Nic. 7. I. 
1145 a 25 sq., Demosth. Prooem. 42. p. 1450, and Polyb. 6. 47. 8. 

P. 312, nine lines from foot of page, for claim vead claimed. 

P. 323, five lines from foot of page, after uncertain add See as to recent 
excavations on this site Journal of Hellenic Studies, 21 (1901). 347- 

P. 344, nineteen lines from foot of page, after 32. add For &s «tptovy ¢ivat see 
explanatory note on I. 8. 1256b 11. 

P. 459, sixteen lines from foot of page, after 18 add and Hdt. 3. 134. 

P. 540, line 3, for 7 (5). 2 read 7 (5). 3. 

P. 546, line 9, for last read eighteenth and for this read the nineteenth. 


INDEXES :—P. 578 a, 1. 13, for 129 read 219; last line but four, add the 


comic poet before iii : P, 583b, 1. 27, for 342 read 442: P. 587 4, 
1, 22, for ii read iii: PP. 590b, 1.12, for 423 read father of Miltiades, iv. 423: 
P. 591 b, 1. 40, add iii. before 268 : P. 598 a, 1. 39, add iv. before 498 : 
P. 599b, 1. 18, dele 364; 1. 38, for 501 sq. read 502 sq.: P.,601 b,, 39; 
for 468 read 268 : P. 602 b, 1. 43, add another before iii: P. 605 b, 
1, 28, for 328 read 338: P. 607 b, 1. 3, for 171 read 172: P, 610a, 
1. 38, for iii read ii: P. 610b, 1. 14, for 200 read 201; 1. 20, for 490 read 
491; last line but three, transfer 551 ¢o Heracleia in Italy: P.611b, 1. 23 sq., 
for 260, 286 read 261, 287: P. 6142, 1. 3, for 508 read 502: P. 616 b, 
1. 36, for 177 vead 178: PP. 617b, 1. 28, dele i. 3128q.:  P. 622<, last line 
but seven, add iv. before 562: P. 622b, 1. 13, for iii read ii: P5624 a. 
1. 11, for 53 note vead p. liii note, 66; 1. 25, for 370 read 371:  P. 630, 1. 37 

for 138 read 108 : P. 631 b, 1. 27, for i read ii: P. 636a, 1. 7, add of 
Leontini defore iv; 1. 9, add iv. before 532: P. 655 a, l. 19, for xxxili vead 


xxiii: P. 656 b, last line but five, dele 370: P. 676b, 1. 15, for ii read iii: 
P. 678 b, 1. 31, for ii read iii: ~—-*P. 67g b, 1. 29, for 455 read 456:  P. 682b, 


last line but eight, for 201 read 202 : P. 686 a, 1. 24, add iv. before 568 : 
P. 687 b, 1. 5, for 359 read 309: P. 692, last line but seven, dele 356: 
P. 6934, last line but seven, for 118 read 119: P. 693 b, 1. 5, ada iii. 


before 312; 1. 19, dele 345: P. 694b, 1. 42, for 200 read 201. 
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A. = Aristotle: the full name, however, is retained in headings and references 
to headings. 


Abantidas, iv. 452. 

Abbott, Mr. Evelyn, i. p. x, 171 
note; ii. 240; ili. p. ili; iv. 440. 

Abdera, iv. 392. 

Abel, O., i. 278 note, 475 note ; iii. 
2653 iv. 453. 

Abortion, i. 187 sq., and note; iii. 
474 sq. 

Absyrtus, ill. 247. 

Abydos, i. 510; iv. 352 sq., 360, 
361, 562. 

Acarnania, iii. 274; iv. 280, 541. 

Achaean League, is Age ISIS: 

Achaeans, i. 177 note, 3773 iv. 
309, 508, 517, 519 

Achaei of the eee the, ili. 522. 

Achaia,e! 5523) ils 2765, iv. p. 
XXXil, 217, 280, 338, 418, 444, 
509, 520, 562. 

Acharnians, iii. 392. 

Achilles, i. 465; ii. 220; ii. 182, 
289, 301, 436, 480, 482, 486, 522; 
iv. 420, 

Acquiring more difficult than keep- 
ing, ili. 172. 

Action, aim in, ii. 97 ; ili. 438 sq., 
509: noble, i. 68, 115. 

Actions at law, first steps in, taken 
before the registrars of contracts, 
iv. 554: for false witness, ii. 
382: public actions, iv. 529 sq. 

Activity, speculative and practical, 
i. 68 Sq ; ili. 337: 

Actors, i. 4043 ili. 494 sq.; iv. 465. 

Adam, Mr. J., iv. 481-483. 

Adamas, iv. 432. 

Adeimantus, i. 407, 409, 4103 ii. 
260. 

Adoption, ii. 381. 


Adultery, i. 191 sq.; iii. 477; iv. 
321, 362 sq. 

Aediles, iv. 545, 549. 

Aegean Sea, i. 125; ii. 349, 350; 
iv. p. Xxix, 219, 280. 

Aegeidae, li. 331; iv. 331. 
Aegina, i. 98, 222; ii. 184, 195; 
ili. 351, 4133 iv. 173, 356, 471. 

Aegospotami, iv. p. xxix, 352. 

Aelian, il. 211, 212, 328, 3373 iii. 
357, 459; 1V. 313, 323, 324, 430, 
ASAT an 

Aeneas Tacticus, ii. 302 ; iii. 353, 
408 ; iv. 280, 337, 355, 361, 399, 
451, 523, 551. 

Aenus, iv. 432, 474. 

Aeolian mode, see Mode. 

Aeolians, iv. 432. 

Aeolis, iv. 437. 

Aeolus, iii. 161. 

Aeschines, i. 21I note, 473; ii. 
263 ; iv.177, 198, 214, 326. 

Aeschylus, ii. 155, 320, 3823 lil. 
253, 522, 570; iv. 379, 460. 

Aesculapius, i. B37 slit Al Ts 

Aesop, iv. 311, 323. 

Aesymneteship, iil. 256, 258, 261, 
265, 266, 267-269, 271, 278; iv. 
pp. x, Ix, 207, 445 : bodyguard 
of an aesymnete, ili. 266, 268 ; 
iv. p. Ixiv. 

Aetolia, i. 199 note ; ill. 202, 366 ; 
iv. 280, 508. 

Aetolian Teague, ili. 139. 

Africa, i. 1543 iil. 326: West, ili. 
482: South, iv. 309. 

Agamemnon, i. 469 ; iil. 182, 259, 
262, 263, 289, 299, 436. 

Agaristé, iv. 375. 
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Agatharchides, i. 199 note. 
Agathias, ie L20 

Agathocles, iv. 349. 

Agathon, i. 16; il. 203; ill. 568, 


70. 

ie the golden, ii. 138, 169: old 
age, see Old age. 

Agelaus, i. 469 note, 476 note. 

Agesilaus, i. 1423 ii. 3345 iii. 163, 
260, 283, 342, 343, 366, 406, 599 ; 
iv. 368, 540, 542. 

Agesilaus, brother of Agis III, ii. 
349, 360. 

Agis III, i. 473; ii. 333, 349, 360. 

Agis IV, i. 177 note, 334 note; il. 
318, 325, 343. 

Agora, i. 3383 iii, 178; iv. 452, 478 
sq., 519, 549, 554: two kinds of 
in Aristotle’s ideal city, the free 
and the commercial, i. 336-340 ; 
lil, 410-419. 

Agoranomi, i. 339; iii. 4183 iv. 
268, 548-551. 

Agriculture, IZounotels agricul- 
ture, trade, and industry, estimate 
of, current in ancient Greece, i. 
99 sqq.; iv. 544: views of So- 
crates, Xenophon, and Plato on 
the subject, 1. 107 sqq. ; lil. 377: 
view of A., i. L111 sqq.: remarks 
on it, i. 119 sqq.: contrast of A.’s 
estimate of the direction of farm- 
work with that of Xenophon, ii. 
162, 164 : the science of agricul- 
ture ranked by some very high, 
il. 199: pastoral farming long 
prevailed in Greece more ex- 
tensively than agriculture, ibid. : 
A. places ves pecuaria before 
agricultura in Pol.i. 11, why, 
ibid. : he did not write on agri- 
culture, ii. 204. 

Agrigentum, li, 201, 294; ili, 357, 
359, 412; iv. 287, 297, 298, 342, 
417, 418, 468. 

Agronomi, i. 3403 ili. 419, 438, 
4913 iv. 262, 503, 552. 

Ahenobarbus, L. Domitius, iv. 
404. 

Ahrens, iil. 270. 

Air, importance of, to health, i. 335 ; 
ill. 401 sq. 

Alalia, ii. 203. 

Albertus Magnus, ili. 87; iv. 91, 
108, I21. 

Albizzi, Maso degli, iv. 387. 
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Alcaeus, ii. 384 ; iii. 269-271, 468; 
iv. 433. 

Alcamenes, iv. 395. 

Alcetas, i. 326 note. 

Alcibiades, i. 262 note, 365 note; 
ii. 3375 iii. 169,210,220, 264, 380, 
553; iv. 333, 361, 391, 392, 555- 

Alcidamas, i. 141. 

Alcman, ii. 331. 

Alcméné, iv. 314. 

Aldine edition of Aristotle, the, ii. 


p. xlv: later Aldine (or Camo- 
tian), iv. 119, 126 (see also 
Camotius). 


Aleuas, Aleuadae, iv. 361. 

Alexander of Pherae, iv. 425, 461, 
467, 470, 473, 541. 

Alexander the Great, i. 83, 140, 
174, 278, 279 and note, 322, 
326 note, 357 note, 391, 465 
note, 466- "469, 473-478 ; ii. 159, 
319, 333} iii. 243, 260, 264, 285, 
295, 297; 301, 324, 325, 331, 354, 
365, 510, 563, 570; iv. p. xxix, 
243, 304, 331, 439, 446, 449, 469, 
471, 472, 541. 

Alexander of Aphrodisias, ii. pp. 
ili note, xix and note, 66, 67. 
Alexander Severus, the emperor, 

iv. 472. 

Alexander the Peripatetic, ii. p. 
XVlil. 

Alexandria, i. 174 note,.317 note, 
337 note ; 11.295; ili. 354, 400; 
iv. 526: Museum of, i. 546 note: 
libraries of, 11. pp. vi, ix. 

Alexis, iii. 161, 223, 313, 3523 iv. 
452, 459, 476, 560. 

Aliens, resident, see Metoeci. 

Aliens, 1, 1053 ili. 145- 147, 179, 
342,349, 356-358, 362; iv.271sq., 
521, 541: bounty of tyrants ae 
iv. 465 : half-aliens, iii. 179; 
pp. cre xli, 177), 508, 521. 

Allen, Mr. T. W., ili. 96, 112, 115, 
125, 264. 

Allobroges, iv. 341. 

Althaemenes, ii. 347, 351, 380. 

Alyattes, iv. 418. 

Amadocus, iv. 436, 437, 472. 

Amasis, il, 211. 

Ambracia, i. 525; iv. p. xlv, 124, 
308, 329 sq., 564. 

Ameinocles, iv. 323. 

ne Spanish colonies in, iv. 
383. : 
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Amidei, iv. 323 sq. 

Ammon, iii, 4123 iv. 471. 

Amphiaraus, iii. 418. 

Amphictyons, Delphian, iii. 294; 
iv. 326. 

Amphipolis, iii. 510; iv. 309, 311, 
315 Sq.) 355 Sq. 

Amyclae, iii. 214. 

Amyntas II, iv. 428, 430. 

Amyntas I, 1. 466; iv. 428. 

Amyntas the little, iv. 428. 

Anaceium, lll. 541. 

Anacharsis, ili, 221, 486, 522. 

Anacreon, i 1, 237 note. 

Anaphé, iii. 492. 

Anaphlystus, iii. 419. 

Anaxagoras, king of Argos, iii. 272. 

Anaxagoras, ili. 296, 320, 321, 322, 
323 Sq.) 5055 Iv. 451. 

Anaxagoreans, the, i ili. 5 57. 

Anaxandrides, ze he 
397 ; iv. 411. me 

Anaxarchus, 1. 278 ; ill. 243. 

Anaxilas, or Anaxilaus, of Rhe- 
gium, iil. 154; iv. 313, 480, 486. 

Anaxilas, the comic poet, iil. 551: 
perhaps has before him Plato, 
Laws 660 B, iii. 551. 

Anaximander, ii. 310 ; 

Anaximenes, Ii. 297. 

Andocides, iii. 239 ; iv. 256, 379. 

Andreas, iv. 478. 

Androclus, iii. 277. 

Androdamas, li. 376. 

Andron of Catana, ili. 558. 

Andronicus of Rhodes, ii. pp. iii, 
iv, v and note, vi, viii. 

Andropompus, iv. 420. 

Andros, ii. 333 sq- 

Androtion, 111. 363. 

Anima, De, of Aristotle, 1.69: two 
texts in parts of the, ii. p. lii a 

Animal studied in its parts, il. 
102: parts necessary to an, iv. 
163 sq.: life of an, consists not 
in breathing, but in perception, 
iii. 475,603: animals, classifica- 
tion of, il. 167 sq.; iv. 156, 163: 
tame, il. 145, 147, 259: wild, 
iii. 524: the wildest, iii. 522: 
animals other than man have 
not Aoyrapds and vous, ili. 456: 

mentioned in conjunction with 

children, iii. 551: of what 
animals other than man have 
a perception, i, 149 and note; 


201, 


iv. 313. 
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ii. 123: limits of their power of 
expression, ibid.: most have 
voice, but not language, some 
not even voice, ibid.: food of, ii. 
194: relation of man to, ii. 391 
note: contrasts of character 
between, iii. 365: habituation 
of, iii. 432: effect of music on, 
Thies Elite 

Animals, Aristotle’s History of, 
displacement of the Eighth and 
Tenth Books in some MSS. of, 
ii, p. xxxix sq. 

Animalium Generatione, De, of 
Aristotle, i. 181; chasm in the 
text of, ii. p. Ixvi: displacement 
of paragraphs in, ii. p. Ixvi. 

Animalium Motione, De, ii. p. xi. 

Animalium Partibus, De, i. 319 
note. 

Anonymus Menagianus, his cata- 
logue of the writings of Aristotle, 
ii. p. 1, 204. 

Antalcidas, iv. 353. 

Anthédon, iv. 172. 

Anticyra, the Malian, iii. 564: 
the Phocian, ibid. 

Antigonus, iv. 238. 

Antigonus Gonatas, iii. 363. 
Antileon of Chalcis, iv. 329, 485: 
of Heracleia in Italy, iv. 427. 

Antimachus, ii. p. ii note. 

Antimenides, iii. 269; iv. 433. 

Antioch, i. 335 note. 

Antiochia Margiana, iii. 150. 

Antiochus of Syracuse, 1. 
ili, 181, 385-387 ; iv. 367. 

Antiochus the Great, iv. 542. 

Antipater, i. 169, 356 note, 468- 
470, 472, 473, 4753 ili. 289; iv. 
472,527. 

Antiphanes, ii. 90, 128, 153, 252; 
Ml. £35, 241, 313, 350, 479. 

Antiphon, ili. 162. 

Antiphon, the tragic poet, iv. 462. 

Antissa, iv. 310, 312, 313. 

Antisthenes, i. 112 note, 140 note, 
228, 248 note, 276, 360 note, 
398 ; ii. 149, 219; ili. 142, 188, 
243, 495. 

Apelles, ili. 510. 

Apellicon of Teos, ii. pp. iii note, iv. 

Aphrodité and Ares, ii. 320. 

Aphytis, i. 375, 508 note; ii. 286; 
iv. 509, 516 sq. 

Apodectae, iv. 268, 395, 552sq.,562. 
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Apollo, iii. 214, 400, 413, 531, 556, 
558; iv. 303 Sq., 313-315, 524, 
565: the Homeric Hymn to, 
iii, 264: born on the seventh 
day of the month, iv. 304: the 
Delphian, 1i. 348: iit. 4125 iv. 
326, 469: Didymaeus, iv. 565: 
Aeglétés, iii. 492. 

Apollodorus of Athens, ii. pp. iv, 
v: of Lemnos, ii. 204. 

Apollodorus, iii. 246. 

Apollonia on the Euxine, iv. 297, 
313 Sq-, 316, 357. ; 
Apollonia on the Ionian Gulf, iii. 
142; iv. p. xxv, 160, 312, 313. 

Aradus, iv. 316. 

Aratus, i. 177 note; ili. 521; iv. 
438, 452. 

Arbaces, iv. 435. 

Arcadia, i. 104 note; ili. 358; iv. 
p. Ixiv, 221, 561: South- -western, 
lil, 202. 

Arcadians, the, i. 360 note ; 11. 171, 
231, 232; iil. 366; iv. 415, 508, 
517: their slaves, ii. 316. 

Arcesilaus II of Cyrene, iv. 443, 
444, 467. 

Arcesilaus III, iv. 294. 

Arcesilaus IV, iv. 522. 

Arcesilaus, i. 551; iv. 437. 

Archaeanactidae, iv. 444. 

Archelaus, king of Macedon, i 
464 ; iv. 425, 428, 430 sq., 432, 
473- 

Archers distinguished from light- 
armed troops, iv. 543, 561 : not 
kept on foot in every Greek 
State, iv. 561. 

Archidamus II, i. 399, 4753 ii. 
343.3 lll. 416. 

Archidamus IT], ii. 337; iii. 344, 
371, 380, 446, 523. 

Archilochus, li. 379 ; ili. 367, 368, 
5333 iv. 465. 

Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philo- 
sophie, iti. 595-597, 600, 

Archon, li. 272, 3763 iil. 167; iv. 
245, 502; 504, 547,555, 564-567. 

Archytas, 1. 302 and note, 308, 
329, 377, 380, 381 note, 391 
note, 532 note; ili. 322, 489, 
547, 548, 5533 iv. 377. 

Areius Didymus, li. p. xvii. 

Areopagus, Council of the, i. 194, 
201, 382 sq., 524; il. 337, 373, 
374, 407 ; ill. 190; iv. pp. xlini, 
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xlvi, 231 sq., 261, 299, 327, 330, 
378, 386, 392, 491, 533: at one 
time not only tried and sentenced 
culprits, but also carried the 
sentence into effect, iv. 261, 557 
sq.: charged at one timewith the 
maintenance of evxoopiathrough- 
out the State, iv. 261: at one 
time had drawn to itself much 
administrative authority, i. 382 
sq.3 iv. 378. 

Ares, ii. 121: of the Villa Ludo- 
visi, ii. 320: Ares and Aphro- 
dité, ii. 320. 

Areté, iv. 441. 

Aretinus, Leonardus, Latin trans- 
lation of the Politics by, ii. 58, 
135.5 lls 87; 95, FLEgIi4, 00s, 
171, 466; iv. 169, etc.: discrepant 
reports of its readings, ii. 58, 
71, 76, 85 : emendations of the 
text of the Politics by, iii. p. 
Xxi Sq.3 iv. 100: see also i. 192 
note. 

Argives, the, iii. 520. 

Argo, iil. 246, 492. 

Argonauts, ill. 247, 492; iv. ILI sq. 

Argos, i. 102, 469, 525, 531 note, 
5543 ikl 28, 200, 272, 322)5 iii. 
154, 244, 272, 273, 354, 5533 iv. 
pp. Xxxli,xliii, 219, 278, 280, 299, 
393: 304; 327, 336, 339; 359, 375; 
387, 541: slaves at, ii. 316; iv. 
304: the Thousand at, iv. 327 
sq-, 331: one reason why a 
democracy existed at, iv. 278. 

Argos Amphilochicum, iv. 311. 

Argyriades, iii. 107, 359. 

Ariobarzanes, satrap of Pontus, iv. 
437- 

Ariobarzanes, satrap of the Helles- 
pont, iv. 437. 

Aristarchus, ii. 297. 

Aristarchus the Athenian, iii. 267. 

Aristides, ill. 244, 246, 296, 336, 
pr Sq.5 1V. 320, 340, 403 Sq., 

42. 

Aristides the orator, iii. 359. 

Aristippus, i. 306, 4643 ii. 180; 
lil. 320, 352, 511, 530: saying 
of, omitted by Mullach, ii. 287. 

Aristocracy, i. 212 sqq., 214 sq., 
219, 220, 264, 272, 423, 432, 434, 
489, 494, 511; 541, 5533 li. 300, 
336, 392, 394, 402; lll. pp. xxxii, 
XXXill, 140,153, 176 Sq., 192-194, 
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Aristocracy :— 
232, 303-305; lv. 144, 145, 152, 
156, 158, 191 sq., 193, 316, 372, 
440, 483-486, 492: meaning of 
the word, i 111.193: truearistocracy 
Kat dperny KEXopNnynwevny, iv. 419: 
nearly akin to kingship, see 
Kingship: culture and high 
birth closely connected with, 
iv. 197 Sq. : ek Tematdevpevar, 
iv. 262, 503: in some aris- 
tocracies the ruling class not 
of adpora, but of aydpevor 
a@piorot, ill, 1933 iv. 194: use of 
the word dpicrokparia in the 
‘ Constitutions’ ascribed to A., 
iv. 203 sq.: often confounded 
with oligarchy, i. 497 note: is 
oligarchy in a sense, iv. 366: 
the fewness of the holders of 
office perilous to aristocracies 
as well as to oligarchies, iv. 344, 
365 sq.) 374: : 

its kinds, iv. 235: ideal, i. 
220, 225, 269, 290-293, 413 
note, 423, 497, 5733 il. p. xxiii; 
lil. p. XxIXj IV. Pp. Ix, XVil, 145, 
193, 419: the ideal aristocracy 
of the Third Book and the ideal 
aristocracy of the Fourth, iii. 
p- XXXvi, 592; iv.p.ix: the true 
mAnOos for an aristocracy, iv. 
367 : so-called, i. 220, 264, 446, 
452, 489, 497 sq., 510 sq., 528 
Sq., 533 Sq.; ll. 277-279, 366; 
iv. pp. xXli-xv, xix note, 149, 
156, 191, 193, 208, 286, 329: 
its kinds, iv. p. xii Sqr-y they. 
stand on different levels, iv. 
p. xii sq.: A. does not mention 
as a form of the so-called 
aristocracy a mixture of virtue 
and wealth, iv. 194: a mixture 
of oligarchy and democracy 
inclining to oligarchy recog- 
nized by A. as an aristocracy, 
TPAC 7eSG selva Der Sle S50 105, 
196 sq., 371: inconsistency of 
this view with A.’s_ general 
account of aristocracy, iv. 195: 
how he came to adopt it, iv. 
195: 

organization of the so- -called 
aristocracy, iv. pp. xiii-xv and 
notes, 203, 224: strong places 
in the city of a so-called aristo- 
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cracy, ii. 366; ili. 403; iv. p. 
xiv : there may be persons out- 
side the constitution in aristo- 
cracies, iv. 382: (1) organization 
of the deliberative—deliberative 
authority divided between all 
and some, iv. p. xiv, 240, 246 
sq.: due position of the assem- 
bly in an aristocracy, ii. 364 sq. ; 
iv. p. xiv note: the power to 
punish with death and exile 
apparently fell to a few in some 
aristocracies as well as in oli- 
garchies, iv. 206, 237, 354: (2) 
organization of the magistracies 
—they fall to men of virtue, iv. 
p: xiv, 397, or at any rate to 
yreptpot, ill, 3053 iv. p. xiv, 203, 
397: how appointments are 
made to magistracies, iv. p. xiv, 
183, 194, 491: not made by lot, 
iv. p. xiv, 248, but by election, 
il. 3743 iv. p. xiv: it is suitable 
to aristocracy that some should 
elect out of all, or all out of 
some, iv. p. xiv, 183: the ma- 
gistracies filled dpiorivdny kat 
mAoutivdny according tothe Sixth 
(old Fourth) Book, yet a con- 
stitution in which magistracies 
are thus filled is distinguished 
from an aristocracy in the 
Second Book, iv. 194: it is 
suitable to aristocracy that no 
property-qualification for office 
should be required, iv. 203, 
yet such property-qualifications 
seem to have existed in some 
aristocracies, iv. p. xiv note, 364, 
372: it is suitable to aristocracy 
that office-holders should not 
be paid, iv. p. xiv, 203, 228: 
some magistracies in the Lace- 
daemonian aristocracy held for 
lifelmiinsgo7is Vn 2545) ae per 
petual, or even hereditary, gen- 
eralship may exist in an aris- 
tocracy, iii. 290: the tenure of 
offices should not be long, iv. 
381-385: (3) organization of the 
judicature—judicial authority 
divided between all and some, 
iv. p. xiv, 274 sq.: arrangements 
in respect of judicial procedure 
suitable to aristocracies, il. 366 ; 


iv. p. xiv Sq., 274 Sq. 
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the so-called aristocracy not 
a safe constitution, iv. 366: 
more exposed to change than 
529; iv. 371: causes 
of change il erae 52 is Leo 5 
365-379, 413: not 
durable if it does not honour 
virtue most, ii. 368; iil. 287: 
framers of aristocracies who 
sought to deceive the demos 
censured by A., i. 502 sq.5 5333 
iii. 183; iv. 129, 405 sq.: arti- 
fices employed by them, iv. 226- 
229: aristocracies exposed to 
the perils which beset delicately 
balanced constitutions, iv. 379 
sqq.: insensible change in, iv. 
376: how an aristocracy may 
become a dvvacreia, iv. 385: we 
do not hear of feuds among the 
holders of power in aristocra- 
cies, iv. p. xiii note: means of 
preserving, iv. 278 sq., 379-385 : 
small infractions of law should 
be checked, iv. 379-381: any 
persons outside the constitution 
who are fit to rule should be 
brought within it, iv. 369 : those 
within the constitution should 
be placed as much as possible 
on a level, especially in respect 


polity, 1. 
344, 352, 


of office, iv. 381-385 


the Carthaginian, i. 508 note; 
ii. 361-372; iv. pp. xil, xiv sq., 
the Lace- 
daemonian, i. 529; ii. 278, 351 


228, 354, 372, 382: 


SQ, | 300)inIv.) PP xl, XV, 228, 
254, 354, 366, 369, 382, 500. 
Aristodemus of Cumae, ili. 261, 
266 sq.; iv. 422, 457, 475, 559. 


Aristogeiton, iv. 423, 474, 479. 
Aristomaché, iv. 355. 


Aristomenes, iv. 369. 
Ariston of Ceos, iv. 320 sq. 
Aristonicus, ill. 533. 
Aristonous, iv. 441. 


Aristophanes, ii. 282, 295, 296; 
ill. 136, 156, 169, 178, 214, 215, 
254, 380, 541, 553; iv. p. lili sq., 


179; 379; 519. 


Aristophon, i. 227 and note ; iii. 


352, 520. 


Aristotle, times of, contrasted with 


those of Plato, i. 398, 461 sq.: 


position of, contrasted with that 


of Plato, i. 462: not a half- 
Greek, i. 462: came from a 
small Greek State, as did pro- 
bably many of his pupils, iv. 
259: sketch of his life, i. 462— 
475: he married the niece of 
Hermias at about the age which 
he recommends for the husband 
in the Politics, iii. 461 : happi- 
ness of this union, ili. 461: 
causes of his selection as Alex- 
ander’s teacher, i. 466 sq.: his 
advice to Alexander to rule 
Greeks in one way and barbar- 
ians in another, i. 279, 4743 iil. 
266, 331: his relation to Alex- 
ander towards the close of his 
life, i. 474: indicted for impiety 
at Athens on the arrival of the 
news of Alexander’s death, i. 
474 sq.: withdrawal to Chalcis 
and death, i. 475: his will, 111. 
461: 

three catalogues of the writ- 
ings of, il. p.1: probable date 
and origin of the lists given 
by Diogenes Laertius and the 
Anonymus Menagianus, ii. pp. 
ili-ix: divided his dialogues 
into Books, prefixing to each 
Book a separate prooemium, ii. 
p- xx: took notes of Plato’s 
lectures epi tdyadov, ii. p. 
Xxxvl: his tone as a lecturer 
rather that of a comrade than 
a teacher, ii. p. xxxvili: many 
of his books possibly records of 
his teaching drawn up by him 
after the delivery of lectures, 
il, p. xxxix: his style in the 
writings which have come down 
to us, 1. 481 sq.; ii. 80, 99; iii. 
375: sometimes uses peculiar 
verbal forms, il. 80: his ten- 
dency to brevity and the omis- 
sion of words, ii. p. li and note, 
99 (see also Grammatical Index): 
often inexact in his use of quo- 
tations, ii. 121 : quotes Isocrates 
inaccurately, iii, 263: some- 
times uses poetical words, iii. 
119: his parenthetical explana- 
tions sometimes needless (see 
Grammatical Index): writes 
hastily, iii. 396: his zoological 
works, iv. 163: did not write on 
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agriculture, ii. 204: intended to 
treat of laws some time or other, 
lil, 280: guvay@yy tov vduor 
drawn up by A. and Theophra- 
stus, lv. 405: sometimes prefers, 
when he needs to reproduce 
what he has said elsewhere, to 
use his more popularly written 
compositions, ili. 309: 
his character, 1. 464 sq., 520; 
ii. p. xxxii: his combination of 
intellectual gifts, i. 485: his 
persuasiveness praised by Anti- 
pater, i. 356 note, 468: his value 
for beauty, ili. 519; impatient of 
affectation even in Xenocrates, 
il. 297: fond of quietly correct- 
ing Isocrates, ii. 155, and Epho- 
TUS wells 377i: 5 On »the part. of 
cookery, ii. 163 sq.3; iii. 531: 
charged by Timaeus with being 
an epicure, ii. 163: interested 
in questions about diet, iii. 221: 
willing to learn from ‘generals, 
iii. 3533 iv. 542: commonly 
avoids mentioning Athens in 
connexion with his censures of 
extreme democracy in the Poli- 
tics, but in Pol. 2. 12 is more 
outspoken, il. 374: probably 
regarded Athens as dxparijs, iv. 
410 sq.: passages in which his 
quotations from Homer do not 
agree with our text, iii. 263 sq., 
516: himself a corrector of the 
lliad of Homer, iii. 264: errs in 
ascribing to Hector a speech of 
peemmemnon in the Iliad, iii. 
262 sq.: writes in the Politics 
as a Hellene animated by the 


religious feelings of his race and | 


time, ii. 241: sets less store by 
empire than Thucydides, i. 310 
sq. : does not think that wealth 
frees men from temptations to 
commit injustice, iv. 197 : con- 
trast of his estimate of the 
direction of farm-work with that 
of Xenophon, li. 162, 164, 212: 

always careful to mark off the 
necessary from the noble, i. 
TEZ-LES SL 75 dey TO Soeless 
favourable to the use of musical 
instruments by adult citizens 
than many were, ill. 548 : doubt- 


Pp2 


ful whether he understood the 
Nuptial Number of Plato’s Re- 
public, iv. 482: 

on Necessity, Nature, Spon- 
taneity and Fortune, and Man 
as powers acting within the do- 
main of Political Science, i. 15- 
24 (see also these headings) : 
on the Four Causes, see Causes: 
on Matter as the potential, i. 57 
sq.: the ascertainment of the 
specific end the method to which 
his philosophical _ principles 
point, i. 55 sqq., 58 sqq., 485, 
554 (see also Science, Political) : 
accepts the best Greek experi- 
ence, whether recorded in insti- 
tutions or in opinion, as the 
rough ore of truth, i. 56: ap- 
peals to the practice of existing 
States, ii. 249: careful to claim 
the sanction of antiquity for his 
proposals, i. 356, 503 and note, 
574: harmonizes conflicting 
views by a broad-minded mid- 
way solution (1. 308 ; ii. 387 sq. ; 
iil, 152, 164) and by a recogni- 
tion of higher and lower forms 
of things, i. 241 sqq.; iii. p. 
xxxiv: distrusts broad general 
definitions, 1. 242 note; li. 220, 
388: begins with the parts and 
works up from them to the 
whole, ii. 101 sq., 388 ; iii. 132: 
ascertains the end of the State 
by a study of its parts, ii. 102, 
and of its genesis, il. 104: learns 
the nature of ypnpattorixn by 
studying its growth, ii. 104: 
accepts the guidance of nature, 
1. 352 5 ili. 436, 458, 498: thinks 
that nature more often misses 
her mark in respect of the body 
than the soul, ii. 147 sq.: is in- 
clined to point to a mean form 
as the best and to regard the 
extreme forms as deviations 
from it, iv. 157: how far he 
holds the far-reaching principle 
that the worse is for the sake of 
thes better, 1. 58 sq..3 1112440: 
holds that the highest each man 
can attain is the most desirable 
for him, iii. 441 : bases identity 
of species on identity of parts, 
iv. 163: thinks that everything 
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has been invented over and over 
again, iii. 388: often accepts 
conclusions at the outset of an 
inquiry which he will afterwards 
correct, ii. 132, 135: his special 
interest in Physics, i. 57: comes 
from the study of animate nature 
to that of political science, i. 

492, 519: 4 ; 
his method of adducing his- 
torical examples in support of 
general statements, from whom 
inherited, iv. 280: among the 
sources from which these his- 
torical examples are drawn in 
the Seventh (Fifth) Book of the 
Politics is sometimes his own 
knowledge or that of his pupils, 
iv. 280, 427: may have known 
‘Wrwpot at Stageira, iv. 552: 
probable source of his story 
about the revolt of Mytilene 
from Athens, iv. 325: his in- 
formation about the origin of 
the Sacred War probably came 
from his friend Mnason, iv. 326: 
little use apparently made of 
Herodotus, Thucydides, and 
Xenophon in the Seventh Book, 
iv. 280: agrees with Diodorus, 
not Xenophon, in his version of 
events at Rhodes, iv. 300: do 
A. and Plutarch derive their 
similar stories about feuds at 
Delphi and Syracuse from a 
common source? iv. 320 sq.: 
perhaps inherited from Diony- 
sius the Elder the advice he 
gives tyrants against amassing 
a treasure, iv. 466: apparent 
mistakes of historical fact, iv. 
420, 427: possibly follows some 
tradition ofhisown about Codrus, 
but possibly also makes a mis- 
take, iv. 420: perhaps, like 
Plato, connected the preserva- 
tion of the moderate democracy 
at Athens till after the Persian 
War with the fear of Persian 
attack, iv. 387: speaks in the 
Politics as if Phrynichus, not 
Theramenes, was responsible 
_ for the fall of the Four Hundred 
at Athens, iv. 350sq.: Charicles 


and the Thirty at Athens, iv. 


350: thought that an ultimate 
democracy existed in hisown day 
at Athens, i. 504 note: speaks of 
Cyrus as the Seneral of Astyages 
and says nothing of his being 
Astyages’ grandson, iv. 436: 
ascribed the decline of the 
Lacedaemonian State in part to 
faults in the laws of Lycurgus, 
ii. 326, yet admired him, ii. 
313, 322: his criticisms on the 
Lacedaemonian constitution, i. 
2OO=Sus le 27 FeSO. 302, 1G he = 
344; ili. pp. xxxvili sq., xli sq., 
325, 440; iv. pp. xii, xliv, 204, 
375: many of them, but not all, 
anticipated by Plato, ii. 314: 
far more alive than Plato or 
Ephorus to the differences be- 
tween the Lacedaemonian and 
Cretan constitutions, li. 345: the 
first to name king Theopompus 
as the author of the Lacedae- 
monian ephorate, iv. 447: his 
friendship for Macedon, i. 466- 
478; iv. 326, 358: in his lengthy 
treatment of tyranny in the 
Seventh Book writes in part for 
the guidance of Alexander and 
of pupils who might become 
tyrants, iv. 413, 449,469: had he 
observed in the case of Olym- 
pias the calming effect of sacred 
melodies ? iii. 563: thought that 
the Carthaginian aristocracy 
would ultimately become an 
oligarchy (see Carthage): his 
opinion of Solon, ii. 373 sq.: of 
Ctesias, iv. 435, 436: of Hero- 
dotus, ii. 239; iv. 435: when 
he mentions circumstances re- 
corded by Herodotus, sometimes 
mentions them with a slight 
variation, li. 239; iii. 150 sq., 
247, 328; iv. 424: sometimes 
refers to Plato as twvés (ili. 367, 
390; iv. 141, 158), or as Tis ray 
mporTepov, lV. 147, OF as 6 Packav, 
iv. 181: refers also to Herodotus 
as twés, iv. 159: bluntly de- 
scribes a view of Plato as not 
true, ii. OI; iv. 141: sometimes 
agrees with Isocrates rather 
than Plato, iii. 218, 444; iv. 
477: sometimes ascribes to a 
dramatic poet a saying of one 
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of his characters, iii. 161: does 
not always observe his own rule 
that one democracy should not 
be called better than another, 
but only less bad, iv. 147: is 
hardly consistent with what he 
says in 2.7 in implying in 6 (4). 
Il a connexion between a mod- 
erate amount of property and 
a readiness to be swayed by 
reason, iv. 212: forgets that food 
is provided by herdsmen, fisher- 
men, and hunters as well as by 
cultivators, ili. 376: his advice 
to oligarchies open to criticism, 
iv. 227: seems hardly to recog- 
nize the difficulty of increasing 
the midway class, iv. 276: 

his account of Political Science, 
see Science, Political: of the 
origin and end of the State, sce 
State : does not sufficiently in- 
vestigate what the State can do 
or even what it tends to do, i. 
62: his use of the teleological 
method in Political Science, i. 
63: how far qualified, i. 64: 
points in which he erred, 1. 67: 
the first to fix the conception of 
xowovia and to define its mean- 
ing, ii. 97: omits to prove that 
the aim of xowwviar is not the 
avoidance or mitigation of evil, 
ibid.: thought the moral life of 
a community more within the 
control of law than it really is, 
i. 73, 558 sq.: his view of the 
office of law, see Law: his 
estimate of agriculture, handi- 
craft, and trade, see Agriculture: 
on the Science of Supply, see 
Supply: on slavery, see Slavery, 
Slave: his objections to Plato’s 
scheme ofacommunity in women 
and children, i. 160 sqq.: to his 
scheme of a community in pro- 
perty, i. 163 sqq.: examined, i. 
165 sqq.: he thinks that there 
is good in community of pro- 
perty, ii. 248: not an unqualified 
defender of the right of several 
property, i. 168: on the house- 
hold, see Household, Marriage, 
Husband and wife, Father and 
child: his aims in dealing with 


the household, i. 188 sq., 556: 
held the clan, phratry, and tribe 
to be indispensable elements in 
the State, i. 197 : contrast of his 
conception of the household and 
modern conceptions of it, i. 197 
sq.: on property, see Property, 
Wealth: on constitutions, see 
Constitution : his account of the 
principle on which political 
power is to be distributed not 
always the same, 1. 249 sqq., 
267, 330 note: finds in justice 
and the common good the two- 
fold clue to the normal constitu- 
tion, 1. 266 sq. : approaches the 
question of the structure of the 
State from the point of view of 
justice, i. 283, 286: expediency 
a better guide, i. 283: is his 
account of the principle on which 
political power should be dis- 
tributed correct? i. 267 sq.: his 
object in reserving the claims of 
the absolute kingship, i. 276 sq.: 
salutariness of his teaching that 
the absolute kingship is not in 
place in the absence of trans- 
cendent virtue, i. 277 sqq.: his 
effort to inculcate moderation 
of rule in relation to Greeks on 
the Macedonian monarchy, 1. 
279: his two views as to the 
true form of a State, i. 281: 
regards the constitution of a 
State less as an outcome of the 
past than as a reflection of the 
moral and social character of 
the community, i. 288: remarks 
on his treatment of the question 
as to the best life for individual 
and State, i. 311 sq.: on his 
best State, see State, Citizen: 
his review of the varieties of 
national character, i. 320 sqq.: 
fears to trust very old men with 
political or judicial power, i. 329; 
li, 3373 lil. 370: his best State 
will avoid the defects he points 
out in the Lacedaemonian State, 
i. 207 sq.; ili. pp. XXXVII-xxxix, 
xli sq.: his ideal of human 
society, i. 331, 556 sq. ; lil. 421: 
his provision for the worship of 
the gods and heroes in his best 
State, i. 332 note; ii. 353; iii. 
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391, 420: nothing said in the 
Politics of the worship of dae- 
mones, iii. 420: seeks to bring 
agora and gymnasium together, 
politics and philosophy, i. 336sq.: 
be view of music and its uses, 
367 sqq. (see also Music, 
Education) : desires to give 
music, as also tragedy and 
comedy, its full natural verge 
and scope, i. 369: his scheme 
of education, i. 369 sqq. (see 
also Education): does not train 
the reason directly till he has 
first laid a solid foundation of 
character, i. 373, yet holds that 
to be educated is to be in the 
best sense rational, i. 374: in- 
fluenced in his political teaching 
by the teaching of the Pytha- 
goreans, i. 378sq.: his view that 
the ideal State is that which 
enjoys the most desirable life 
anticipated in the Funeral Ora- 
tion of Pericles, i. 385: 
differs from Plato’s Republic 
as to the origin of the State, i. 
36, 403, as to the indispensa- 
bility of the soldier, the de- 
liberator, and the judge to even 
the simplest State (i. 403, 404; 
iv. 167), as to the use of sheep 
and oxen for food, i. 404 note, 
as to war, ibid., as to the use of 
the word povorky, i. 405, as to 
the doctrine that kings should 
be philosophers, i. 410 note, as 
to there being more forms than 
one of oligarchy, democracy, 
and tyranny, i. 416: the State 
less of a cuudvors to him than 
to Plato, ii. 230: influence of 
Plato’s Republic on his political 
philosophy, i. 421 sqq.: he in- 
herits from Plato the practical 
aim of his political philosophy, 
i, 421 sq.: points in which his 
political teachin g diverged from 
that of the Republic, i. 423: he 
sets more store by tolerable 
constitutions than Plato, i. 423 
sq.: thinks the State of the 
Republic not the best possible 
State, i. 421, 424 sqq., 487: his 
Criticisms on it, i, 424-428 3; iii, 


p. xxxvii: his ideal State not, like 
that of Plato, a State of protec- 
tors and protected, i. 427 sq.: 
broad resemblance between his 
political ideal and that of Plato, 
i. 428 sq.: his opinion of Plato’s 
Laws, see Laws of Plato: sought 
to restate, amend, and complete 
Plato’s political teaching, i. 457 
sq.: adopted a new method in 
political inquiry, i. 458 sq., and, 
though hewrote many dialogues, 
abandoned the dialogue-form 
in a large part of his writings, 
i. 461, 478 sqq.: his recom- 
mendation of a transfer of 
power from the many to the 
peoo. how probably regarded at 
Athens, i.472: led into questions 
of everyday politics by his less 
ideal political method, i. 472: 
too good a friend of Macedon 
for the Athenians, too firm in 
the assertion of Hellenic dig- 
nity for Alexander, i. 474: re- 
garded the Greek race as the 
race best fitted to rule, but did 
not hold that the substitution 
of Macedon for Thebes as the 
dominant power was fatal to 
Greece, i. 475: makes no refer- 
ence in the Politics to the 
altered position of Greece after 
the battle of Chaeroneia, i. 477 : 
writes as a Hellene and a disci- 
ple of Plato, not as one attached 
by circumstances to the fortunes 
of Macedon, 1. 478: his relation 
to Plato the critical fact of his 
life, not his relation to Philip 
or Alexander, i. 478: the close 
sequence of Plato and A. and 
the fact that Plato preceded A. 
ee for Greek philosophy, 
478 and note: dialogues of 
Ant i. 478 sq.; ili. 308 : contrast 
of form between the writings of 
Plato and those of A. which 
have come down to us, i. 478 
sqq.: the discussions of dopiat 
in A.’s writings preserve some 
virtues of the dialogue-form, i. 
480: contrast of substance be- 
tween his political teaching and 
that of Plato, i. 482 sqq.: his 
conception of the best State 
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Aristotle :— 

more ideal than Plato’s, i. 487 
sq-: his political philosophy 
more practical than Plato’s, i. 
488 sq., and though still ethical 
in aim, more largely concerned 
with the technical side of politics, 
i. 489, 550 (see also Science, 
Political): seems to think 
limited amelioration the main 
service Political Science can 
render, i. 89, 423 sq.: relation 
of his political teaching to that 
of Theramenes, i. 491 sq. ; iv 
222, 350 sq., 380, 405, 539: has 
less faith in the rule of a few 
than Plato and sees more clearly 
that the rulers of a State must 
have force on their side, i. 501, 
504, 537; iv. 405 sq.: holds 
that the rule even of the Few 
Wise must be insecure unless 
they are intellectually, morally, 
and physically far above the 
ruled, i. 504: on changes in 
constitutions, see Constitution : 
A.a first discoverer on this sub- 
ject,1.520: on means of preserv- 
ing constitutions, see Consti- 
tution: his views contrasted 
with those of the paper on the 
Athenian Constitution wrongly 
ascribed to Xenophon, i. 538 
sqq.: their value, i. 541: seeks 
to show that there are other 
forms of democracy and oligar- 
chy than the extreme forms, i. 
495, 540: his political views the 
outcome of more than a century 
and a half of controversy, i. 552: 
his political teaching summa- 
rized, i. 554-557: like Plato, 
sought not in a Church nor in 
God, but in the State for a 
guiding and saving power ex- 
ternal to the individual, i. 556: 

his view that the State and its 
law are, or should be, the sources 
of the spiritual life of the indivi- 
dual criticized, i. 73, 558 sqq.: 
he belonged to a race far more 
conscious of what the State and 
its law had done for it than our 
own, i. 559 sqq.: his conception 
of the office of the State in the 
promotion of good life does not 
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include its promotion in others 
than its own citizens, i. 286, 550, 
562. 

Aristoxenus, i. 185 note, 256 note, 
301, 302 note, 366 note, 378 sq., 
532 note, 559; il. p.xi, 3073 ili. 
463, 516, 542, 546. 

Arithmetic, ili. 510. 

Armstrong, IERIE ss Ti ats oie 
348, 500. is 

Arnold, Dr., ii. 369; ili, 220; iv. 
251, 328. 

Arrabaeus, Arribaeus, i iv. 430 sq. 

Arrian, ii. p. xix 3 lil. 249, 260, 302. 

Art partly completes, partly imi- 
tates nature, i. 20; ill, 498: 
sometimes aided by chance, i. 
22 hote: some principles hold 
good both in art and in nature, 
ili, 440 sq.: the art that makes 
subordinate and ministerial to 
the art that uses, iii. 173: the 
art of ruling how acquired in 
Av’s view, li. 306: is the 
exercise of an art for its own 
sake a right use of leisure? iii. 
342: lberales artes, ili. 509: 
the practice of arts in youth, iii. 
546 sq. 

Artabanus, iv. 176. 

Artabazus, ii. 292. 

Artapanes, iv. 434 sq. 

Artasuras, ili. 301. 

Artaxerxes I, iv. 434 sq. 

Artaxerxes II, lil. 301. 

Artemis, iii. 472. 

Artisans (Handicraftsmen), i. 97— 
99, 102-115, 118, 126 note, 138 
and note, 323, 325, 403 ; ii. 202, 
222; ili. 166 sq., 173-175, 178, 
342 Sq., 370, 373, 567 Sq.; Iv. 153, 
165, 169, 177, 277, 292, 503, ee 
513, 518, 519, 544: in 6 (4). 
but not in3. 4, aisinduished 
from 76 yepuntikdy, iv. 171: often 
also cultivators or merchants in 
Greece, but not in Egypt, iv. 
169: other contrasts between 
Greek and Egyptian artisans, 
iv. 519: in ancient times were 
slaves or aliens in some Greek 
States, and most of them were 
so still in A.’s day, iil. 174 sq.: 
in some States did not share in 
office till the ultimate de- 
mocracy was introduced, ili. 
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Artisans :— 
166 sq.: democracies which 
admitted artisans and day- 
labourers to citizenship marked 
off by A. from democracies 
which made half-aliens and 
vodot citizens, iv. 177: de- 
mocracies in which peasants 
and artisans were supreme 
better than those in which 
peasants, artisans, and day- 
labourers were supreme, iv. 492. 

Asia, i. 50, 154, 304, 319, 321, 468 
note, 474, 4763 iil. 343, 365; 
iv. 233, 280, 353, 462. 

Asia Minor, ii. 350; Iv. 154, 219, 
280, 313, 353, 540. 

Asiatics, 1. 106; ill. 266, 357, 364 
Sq-, 523 

Assembly, the, i. 444 sq., 503-510, 
5138q.; il. 278, 346, 351 Sq., 364 
Sq.) 375; iii. 223 ; iv. pp. xlv—lii, 
liv, 177, 206, 227-232, 243-245, 
255, 335: often met in the 
market-place, iv. 519: ordinary 
and other meetings of, iv. 531: 
KUpiat €kkAngiat, iv. 502, 531: 
question whether the members 
of, were magistrates, ill. 136; 
iv. 255: list of members of, iv. 
228 sq.: fines for non-attend- 
ance at, iv. 227 sq., 229: de- 
crees of, not registered by the 
registrars of contracts and the 
decisions of dicasteries, iv. 554: 
check proposed by A. in oligar- 
chies on rash affirmative reso- 
lutions of, iv. 252 sq.: payment 
of, see Pay: introduction of 
liberal pay for, accompanied by 
a decline of the power of the 
Boulé, iv. p. xlvii, 263: effect 
of frequent meetings of, in de- 
mocracies, iv. pp. xxxix sq., 
xlvii, xlix, 1, 186, 188, 189, 243, 
520, 530 sqq., 534: agerandize- 
ment of the assembly and 
enfeeblement of the magistrates 
a mark of democracy, iv. 497: 
representative body suggested 
by A. in ultimate democracies 
in place of the assembly, iv. p. 
1 sq., 250: should be composed 
of both rich and poor in the 
ultimate democracy, iv. 249 sq., 
275, 394, 527: should not meet 


Athenagoras, i. 255; iil. 233; 


in democracies without the 
citizens resident in the country 
being present, iv. 520: in oli- 
garchy, polity, and aristocracy, 
see these headings: the Athe- 
nian, i. 325, 504 sqq.; iv. 172, 
177, 238: the Syracusan, iv. 
342: the Lacedaemonian, Cre- 
tan, and Carthaginian, see Lace- 
daemonian State, Crete, and 
Carthage. 


Association (kxotvwvia)—what a 


kowovia is, i. 41 sqq. (See Kowovia 
in Greek Index) : xowwwviat issu- 
ing in something one in kind, i. 
43 note; ili. 369: other xoweviar 
stand to the wédus as parts to a 
whole, ii. 98 : the €6vos a kowavia, 
iil. 332, 346 sq. : the constitution 
a kind of xoweovia, ii. 228 (see 
also Constitution):  Kkowwvia 
springs from @uXia, iv. 213 sq.: 
how xkotywviat should be consti- 
tuted if friendship is to prevail 
in them, ii. 392 sq. ; iv. 213 sq.: 
justice essential to them, ii. 393: 
k. @\Aakrixy begins only in the 
village, ii. 104, 391 and note. 


Assus, il. 292. 
Ast, 11. 238, 248, 291, 340, 365 ; iil. 


311, 317, 402, 517 ; iv. 159, 179, 
190, 249, 262, 285. 


Astronomy, Geometry,and Eristic, 


lil. 504 sq. 


Astyages, iv. 436, 472. 
Astynomi, i. 339 ; ili. 418, 491; iv. 


262, 270, 548-552, 555. 


Astypalaea, iv. 549. 

Atabyrus, ii. 350. 

Atalanta, iii. 471. 

pecany i. 463; ii. 291, 292; iv. 


449. 
Athene, i. 365 note, 439; iii. 175, 


me 411, 556, 557; iv. 395, 524, 
528: Athene Pronaia, iv. 323. 


Athenaeus, il. 220, 239, 242, 264, 


297, 319; ili. 531, 553, etc. 


181, 546. 


Athenian Stranger of Plato’s 


Laws, see Laws of Plato. 


Athenians, i. 256 note, 372 sq., 


469, 472, 5533; ii. 2603 ili. 
150, 215, 274, 439, 553, 5553 iv. 
174, 198, 220, 221, 251, 297, 307, 
328 sq., 378 sq., 496, 525, 542: 
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Athenians :— 


at the time of the Persian War, 
lili. 502: at the outset of the 
Peloponnesian War, iii. 502: 
many Athenian citizens in A.’s 
time served as oarsmen in the 
fleet, iv. 173. 

Athenians, Aristotle’s Constitution 
Of they ai-137OsN1llel20,.1139e167,5 
201, 220, 224, 244, 248, 250, 269, 
275, 284, 291, 314 sq., 419 sq., 
448 ; iv. pp. xlvi, xlviil, 110, 111, 

118, 123 sq., 174, 182, 216, 218, 
221,245,255, 2575 260, 261, 263, 
269, 270-272, 297, 299, 305, 311, 
323, 327, 328, 333, 339, 341, 342, 
346, 359; 356, 378-380, 395, 401, 
408, 412, 422, 423, 427, 465, 
474-476, 478-480, 487, 491, 
498, 500, 502, 504, 522-525, 530 
Sq. 548-551, 557,559, 561, 563, 
565, 567, 568: papyrus of, ill. 
pp. xi, xii; doubtful whether the 
work is from Avs PeNylven5 2315 

conflict of, with the Politics, see 
Politics of Aristotle: not quite 
consistent with itself, iv. 479 sq. : 
the expression ai kvpiae dpxal 
does not occur in, iv. 307: 
nothing about Charicles in, iv. 
350: use of Snuaywyeiy in the 
°AO, oN. and the Politics, iv. 
350: use of the words d7jpos and 
mAnOos in the’A@. IloX., iv. 492. 


to audit at, and indeed posts 
like those of priest and envoy, 
iv. 562: qualities valued at, in 
elections to high office, iv. 402: 
some magistrates elected by the 
tribes at, iv. 343: logistae and 
euthyni at, iv. 563: charge of 
the city-fountains at, iv. 551: 
dicasteries at, see Dicasteries: 
rich and poor at, in the days of 
Solon and Cleisthenes, iv. 535 
sq.: dress of rich and poor at, 
iv. 205: disappearance of an- 
cient families and diminution 
of the numbers of the rich at, 
during the Peloponnesian War, 
iv. 305: probable date of the 
decline of the power of the 
Boulé at, see Boulé: service in 
the hoplite force often left to 
mercenaries at, in A.’s day, iv. 
305: the orators at, mostly no 
longer in A.’s day the generals 
of the State, iv. 340: circum- 
stances of, after the Social War 
and esp. after Chaeroneia, i. 
311: much in its civilization 
came to it from outside, i. 72: 
large barbarian and Oriental 
element in its population, i. 126 
note: Theopompus on life at, 
i. 316 note: see also i. 384-386 
and notes, 390 and note, 504— 
507 and note, 538-540. 


Athletes, i. 357 and note; ili. 470, 
520, 521: effect of the training 
of, on health and rexvorrovia, iii. 

471, on the growth and beauty 
of the body, iii. 5213 iv. 301. 

Athlothetae, iv. 567. 

Atlantis, iii. 398. 

Atreus, iil. 272. 

Attalus, iv. 428, 535. 

Attica, i. 316 note, 318 note; iii. 
350, 353, 356; iv. p. xlix, 420, 
524 sq., 541: three classes of 
the population of, 1i. 298: slaves 
in, 1. I41 3 ili. 394: pudakrnpra 
in, ili. 419: village shrines in, 
iil. 420. 

Attic Law, see Law. 

Aubert and Wimmer, ii. p. Ixvi, 
218; ili. 463, 465; iv. 163. 

Auditors, iii. 411; iv. 256, 499, 
547: not confined to thefunction 
of auditing, iv. 563. 


Athenodorus, i. 550 notes. 
Athens, fasszm: its site, i. 336, 
337 and notes; ili. 355, 356, 
366: ill supplied with water, 
iii. 400, 404: too large, i. 315; 
iii. 344, 348, 349: its populous- 
ness, iv. 188: popularly credited 
with envy of the good, ili. 253: 
probably regarded by A. as 
dxpatns, iv. 410 sq.: the agora 
at, ili. 415: the gymnasia at, i. 
3383 iil. 415 : education at, see 
Education: boys at, ili. 493, 
525: no public training for war 
at, lil. 357 note, 524: lists kept 
at, of citizens liable to serve in 
the cavalry, the hoplite force, 
and as trireme-oarsmen, iv. 305 : 
contracts not registered at, iv. 
553 sq-: democracy of, see De- 
mocracy: assembly at, see As- 
sembly: all magistracies subject 
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Augusti, the, iii. 437. 

Augustine, St., i, 253 note. 

Augustus, ii. p. XVil, 320; iv. 465, 
466, 470-472, 479: form of 
verdict adopted by, in one case, 
ii. 306. 

Aulis, iii. 260. 

Aurelius, Marcus, i. 88 note, 92 
note ; ii. 209, 219 ; iii. 289, 324, 
440. 

Auseans, il. 239. 

Austin, i. 253. 

Autolycus, ili. 169. 

Autophradates, ii. 292, 333. 

Axus, ii. 351. 


Babrius, iii. 243. 

Babylon, i. 232, 315 note, 382, 
474}; ili. 150, 249, 346. 

Bacchiadae, iv. p. xxiv, 216, 341, 


558. 

Bacchylides, iii. 188, 600. 

Bacon, Francis, i. 105 and note; 
iv. 415: on the origin of the 
State, i. 34 sqq. and 35 note: 
born when his father was fifty- 
two years of age, ill. 476. 

Bacon, Sir Nicholas, iii. 476. 

Bacon, Roger, ii. p. xliv note. 

Bactria, ii. 185. 

Balduino, Francesco, iv. 369. 

Baptism, infant, ili. 482. 

Barbarians, the, treat women as 
slaves, yet gynaecocracy is fre- 
quent among them, ii. 108 sq., 
319: the naturally ruling ele- 
ment wanting among them, li. 
110: slavish, iii. 265 sq.: to be 
ruled otherwise than Greeks, 
i. 4743 ili. 266, 331: customs 
of, ii. 108 sq., much like those 
of the early Hellenes, ii. 115: 
carry arms, il. 309: buy their 
brides, ibid.: the household in 
barbarian communities, see 
Household: A. learns some- 
thing from them as to the rear- 
ing ‘of infants, ili. 478, 479 sq., 
481: how some of them choose 
their kings, iii. 228: kingship 
among some barbarian nations, 
see Kingship : some barbarian 
races honour warlike prowess, 
iil. 326: distinction of Greeks 
and barbarians, i. 430 note, 476 
note: barbarians of Europe, 
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i, 318 sq., 3213; iii. 326, 364: 


of Asia, i. 321, 476: of chilly 
regions, i. 318, 3213 iii. 364: 
of hot climates, i. 321: bar- 


barians of Europe and of cold 
climates full of spirit, ili. 364. 

Basilidae, iv. pp. xx, XXiv, Xxv, 349, 
396, 432. 

Basle, iv. 307. 

Basle edition of Aristotle, the 
third, ii. p. xlvi; ili. 98, 99; Iv. 
127, 131, 347- 

Battus I, iv. 418, 467, 470.- 

Baunack, iv. 289, 558. 

Beautiful, the, and order, iii. 
344 Sq. 

Beauty, lil. 519. 

Becq de Fouquiéres, ii. 121 sq. ; 
iii. 486. 

Bekker, ii. 189, 262, 263, 294 ; ii. 
98, 99, 102, etc. 

Belanti, Giulio, iv. 429. 

Bellerophon, ili. 273; iv. 414. 

Beloch, iv. 500, 532. 

Beloochees, the, iii. 482. 

Benefits the work of good men, 
ili. 286 Sq.; iv. 419. . 

Bentley, ii. 95; iv. 331. 

Bequest, right of, see Testation. 

Bergk, iii. 107, 243, 270, 271, 399, 
468, 555, 570. 

Bernays, fasszm. 

Berne, iv. 298, 384, 546. 

Best State of Aristotle, the, see 
States 

Bias, ili. 313. 

Biehl, iv. 281. 

Bion, iv. 156. 

Birds, ii. 1683 iv. 164. 

ue il. pp. Vv, vli, xx note, xl note, 


225. 

Blakesley, Rev. J. W.,i. 467 note. 

Blass, 1. 297 and note ; ll. pp. 
xx notes, xliv note, 80, 2275 
358. 

Blood, earthiness and wateriness 
of the, iii. 364. 

Bliimner, ili. 481, 493, 510, 519, 
524, 525, 556; iv. 508, 551. 

Bocchus, iv. 388. 

Bodin, ili. 3513 iv. 258, 303, 394; 
400, 

Body, the, may be a help or a 
hindrance to the use of the 
mind in study, iii. 550: must 
grow in such a way as to pre- 
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Body :— 
serve symmetry, iv. 302: educa- 
tion of, see Education. 

Boeckh, i. 174 note, 194 note, 
463--465 and notes; ii. 260, 272, 
292, 293, 343; lll. 596; iv. 257, 

Boeotia, i. 333 note; ii. 350; iii. 
353, 5533 IV. 172, 300, 305, 541, 
543: the young men of, first 
peltasts, then hoplites, iv. 543. 

Boeotians, the, i. 256 note; iil. 351, 
366 ; iv. 265, 313, 373, 541, 542. 

Bojesen, ii. 288 ; ili. 358, 383, 550; 
iv. 89, 93, 100, 106, 125, 480. 

Bonacossi, Passerino de’, iv. 485. 

Bonitz, passzm. 

Bosporus, the Cimmerian, iii. 363 ; 
iv. 462. 

Bottiaeans, the, iv. 542. 

Boucicault, Marshal, iv. 523. 

Boule; the, ii. 219, 223; 411; iv. 
pp. xlv-xlvii and note, liv, 128, 
181, 189, 242, 243, 245, 246, 
249, 260, 263, 287, 385, 395, 


397, 491, 499, 524, 528, 547, 
550, 568: sometimes distin- 


guished from of dpxovres, ii. 
279; 1v.128: Boulé and probuli 
existing together, iv. 251, 263: 
a Boulé might exist in an olig- 
archy, iv. 262: the name some- 
times given to councils not of 
a democratic character, ii. 346; 
iv. 262: decline of the power 
of, in extreme democracies, iv. 
p. xlvii: probable date of the 
decline of the power of, at 
Athens, iv. 263: at Athens at 
one time had power both to try 
cases and to exact the penalty, 
iv. 557 sq.: its powers in matters 
of finance and administration, 
iv. 564: its powers in relation 
to the election of stratégi, iv. 
568: property-qualification for, 
commonly small, iv. 501 sq.: 
the Boulé at Rhodes, iv. p. xlvi: 
at Thebes, iv. p. xlvi sq.: at 
Erythrae, iv. 260: in Crete, ii. 
346: in Plato’s Laws, see Laws 
of Plato. 

Bourgas, iv. 313. 

Boyhood, iii. p. xlvi, 134, 443. 

Boys at Athens witnessed tragedy 
and comedy, iil. 493. 
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Bradley, Prof. A., i. p. x. 
Branchidae, iv. 313, 565. 
Brandis, iv. 98, 247. 

Brasidas, iv. 265. 

Breath, holding of the, ili. 487 sq.: 
foul, iv. 433. 

Britain, Great, iv. 303. 

Brothers holding undivided pro- 
perty, ii. 254 5 iii. 598. 

Broughton, Rev. R., ili. 293, 395. 

Brown, Mr. H. F., iii. 3513 iv. 
369, 393, 433) 473, $36, 545. 

Brunn, ili. 216, 510, 541. 

Bruns, Ivo, i. 434 note. 

Bruttians, ili. 394; iv. 377. 

Brutus, iil. 301; iv. 438. 

Bryas, iv. 328. 

Bryce, Mr. J., ili. 245, 284, 349 ; 
iv. HEIR IES DEEN oe 
498, 500, 501, 508, 516. 

Buecheler, iii. 278; ies 223. Sb 


459- 

Buecheler and Zitelmann, i. 352 
note ; ii. 259, 260, 309, 328, 345, 
346, 354, 3815 iv. 554. 

Biichsenschiitz, i. P. ix, 99, 101 
note, 103, 104; ii. 186, 196, 199, 
200-202, 206, 207, 261, 285, 
294, 315, 3813; ili. 175, 360, 
391, 479; iv. 141, 166, 172, 
519, 568. 

Bulgarians, iv. 511. 

Bulletin de Correspondance Hel- 
lénigue, iii. 556, 558. 

Buondelmonte, i iv. 324. 

Burghley, iv. 472. 

Burke, i. 163 note, 210 note, 
2543 iv. 140. 

Bursian, 1. 337 note; il. 3493 ili. 
350, 403. 

Busiris, 111. 384. 

Busolt, iii. 220, 415, 447, 526, 555; 
IVeUZA LOZ aL 720160, 22158230, 
ZOAs2054"2075 300) 301,303, 
308, 311, 312, 314, 315, 319, 
337 346, 373) 375, 379, 393; 
398, 420, 441, 457, 458, 470, 


477-480, 485, 516. 
Busse, ii. pp. xlili note, Ixii note, 


Ixiii note, Ixiv note, 63, 67, 69, 
83, 86, 87, 89, 94 95) 161, 181, 
245, 250; ili. 395, 396; iv. 105, 


231. 

Butcher, Prof. S..H.jhie193 3Miti. 
263, 498, 534, 539, 540, 565, 
566. 
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Bywater, Prof., i. p. x, 263 note ; 11. 
240 ; iii. 85, 95 Sq-, 545, 595, 598, 
600; iv. 118, 461, 474, 485, 572. 

Byzantium, i. 101, 222, 317, 318 
note; ii. 185, 206; ili. 141, 180, 
3573 iv. p. li, 173, 313, 314, 519. 


Cadmeia, iv. 308, 438. 
Cadusii, iv. 447 sq. 
Caere; iin 203: 

Caesar, Julius, iii. 301 ; 
299, 355, 438. 

Caesars, the, 11. 320 : the Caesares 
and Augusti of Diocletian, iii. 
437. 

Caillemer, ii. 254, 272, 329. 

Calé Acté, iv. 313. 

Caligula, iv. 428, 459, 465. 

Callibius, ili. 169. 

Callicles, i. 26, 307; ili. 162, 242, 
243, 324, 337 5 iv. 371, 417. 

Callicratidas, 1. 1423 iii. 357. 

Callicyrii, 1. 333 note. 

Callimachus of Alexandria, ii. 
pp. lil, vii, ix. 

Callippus, iv. 477. 

Callirrhoe, iii. 400. 

Callisthenes, 1. 279 and note, 322, 
4743 11. 344, 348. 

Callistratus the grammarian, il. 
297. 

Calvin, i. 377 note, 559. 

Calynina, ill. 294; iv. 288. 

Calypso, iii. 247. 

Camerarius, ii. 95, 116, 120, 128, 
141, 152, 153, 157, 163, 234, 
237, 239, 329; ili. 86, 99, 106, 
109, 143, 156, 243, 264, 273, 
281, 342, 344, 367, 387, 388, 
414, 430, 451, 453, 459, 461, 
494; iv. 91, 95, 97, 99, 103, 106, 
1G, 1A), Utes TiS, ne, Ari. 
247 eda 

Camotius, lll. 1153; iv. 119,126,128. 

Campania, iii. 386. 

Campanians, lil. 154. 

Campbell, Prof. L., i. 270 note, 
378 note, 438 note; ii. 176. 

yCannibalism, ili. 523. 

Canning, ili. 215. 

Capes, Rev. W. W., i. 101 note, 
188 note ; il. 224. 

Cappadocians, ili. 327. 

Capua, lil. 404. 

Caracalla, iv. 455. 

Caria, lll. 435; iv. p. lxiv, 154. 


iv. 295, 
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Carians, iii. 179. 

Carlyle, i. 120 note, 190 note, 331! 
note. 

Carmagnola, iv. 473. 

Carneades, i ii. pp. xiv note, xxxvil; 
jit. LOO tye 20S) born, like 
Apollo and Plato, on the seventh 
day of the month, iv. 304. 

Carthage, i. 207 sq., 282, 321, 328, 
374, 478 note, 505, 509 note, 
519 note, 545; il. 185, 249, 
302, 331, 343, 364, 4o1 and 
note, 402-408 ; lil. 139, 140, 203 
sq. 256, 326-328, 3445 IV. pp 
Ixv, Ixix, 172, 259, 299, 370 Sq.; 
372, 382, 386 sq., 393, 395; 417, 


459, 485, 486 sq., 535, 536: con- 
stitution of, i. 63 note, 88 note, 


498, 505, 508 note; il. 361, 401-— 
408 ; iv. p. xil, 486 sq.: usually 
classed by A. as an aristocracy, 
but said in 7(5). 12 to be a de- 
mocracy, ii. 362; iv. 486: a 
tyranny changed into an aristo- 
cracy at, li. 362; iv. 485: no 
tyranny arose at, why, iv. 485, 
535: council of the Hundred and 
Four at, ii. 402, 403, 405-407, 
probably the same as the Hun- 
dred, 11. 404, 405: question of 
the identity of this council with 
the ‘centum iudices’ of Justin 
and the ‘iudicum ordo’ of Livy, 
il. 406: kings, or suffetes, of, 
li, 352, 362 sq., 364, 365, 402- 
404, 4073 lll. 260, 264: office 
of general, ii. 404-407: senate 
of, ii. 35% 364, 365, 402-405 ; 
iv. 548: demos of, ii. 361: 

’ powers of the assembly at, il. 
352, 364 sq., 402 sq., 407: 
pentarchies at, i. 509 note; il. 
365, 404 Sq. : judicial procedure 
at, il. 366); iv. p. exiviesq.cA: 
thought that the Carthaginian 
aristocracy would ultimately be- 
come an oligarchy, ii. 368, 403 ; 
iv. 372: two of the highest magi- 
stracies at Carthage purchase- 
able, ii.403: cumulation of magi- 
stracies at, 11. 369; iv. 382: Car- 
thage made the demos friendly 
by enriching it, ii. 371: syssitia 
at, ii, 402: decoration for cam- 
paigns, ili. 326 sq.: more strong 
places than one within the city, 
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Carthage :— 

iii. 403: cities dependent on, ii. 
371. 

Carthaginians, ii. 227, 294; iii. 
202 Sq., 257, 329, 359, 407, 420; 
iv. 342,542: among the earliest 
pioneers of free institutions, ii. 
402. 

Carystus, ili. 175; iv. 551. 

Casaubon, ili. 101, 301; iv. 114, 
DLO smL25: 

Cassander, i. 477 note; iii. 289, 
B27e 

Cassius, iii. 301. 

Cassius Chaerea, iv. 428. 

Castalia, iv. 323. 

Catalogues of Aristotle’s writings, 
lip pals 

fdas ill, 154; iv. 228. 

Catapult, ili. 407. 

Catiline, iv. 299, 355. 

Cato the Censor, i. 85, 136 sq., 
3303 li. 196, 213; ili. 450, 492; 
iv. 469. 

Cato of Utica, iii. 486, 600. 

Cauer, lil. 90; iv. 239, 271, 409, 
431, 566. ; 

Causes, the four, i. 44 sqq.: 
material cause, i. 44 sqq., 57 sq.: 
efficient, i. 47: formal, 1. 47 sq. : 
final, i. 48 sq.; ii. 162. 

Cavalry, iv. p. xxviil, 153 sq., 540 
sq., 542: cavalry and light- 
armed combined, iv. 542: ca- 
valry not kept on foot in every 
Greek State, iv. 561. 

Cavvadias, ili. 286. 

Celts, i. 374; il. 3195 ill. 
329, 364, 393, 482; Iv. 420. 

Censorinus, 1. 576 sq. 

Ceos, ii. 227; iii. 600; iv. 320. 

Cephallenia, iv. 453, 467. 

Cephalus, i. 398. 

Cersobleptes, iv. 361. 

Cetewayo, ili. 328. 

Chaeremon, iii. 465. 

Chaeroneia, battle of, i. 141, 311, 
465, 467, 472; 473: 47 5 lil. 366, 
408 ; iv. 265, 364. 

Chalcedon, iii. 267. 

Chalcidians, i. 316 note, 475; ii. 
319, 320; ill. 380, 600; iv. 309, 
315, 316, 355, 542. 

Chalcidice, iv. 552. 

Chalcis, i. 475, 5253 iii. 600; iv. 
154, 233, 329, 540, 541. 
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Chalcondylas, Demetrius, ii. p. 
xliii and note, 68 ; ili. p. xxi, 88, 
89, 95, 123; iv. 106. 

Chaleion, ii. 170; iv. 272, 507. 

Chamaeleon, iii. 531, 553. 

Chandler, Prof., iii. 383; iv. 95, 104. 

Chaonians, iv. 447. 

Chares, ii. 193; iv. 353, 356- 

Charetidas, a Messenian, ii. 204. 

Charetides of Paros, ii. 204. 

Charicles, i. 326 note; iv. 350. 

Charilaus, ii. 322, 347, 349; iv. 
125, 306, 418, 444, 485. 

Charillus, ii. 91, 349; iv. 306. 

Charondas, i. 502 note; ii. 112, 
156, 308, 348, 376, 3773 ili. 
490, 511, 600; iv. 219, 227, 228, 
400, 461. 

Chartodras, ii. 204. 

Chatti, iii. 327. 

Cheilon, iv. 468. 

Cheops, iv. 422. 

Chersonesus Taurica, iii. 267 ; iv. 
565. 

Children have not mpoatpeois or 
vots, li. 219 : have ro BovAcutixsy 
in an imperfect form, ii. 224; 
ill, 456: the begetting of, iii. 
457 sq., 461-464, 467-477: a 
check on, existed in some Greek 
States, ji. 271 : number of chil- 
dren in every marriage to be 
fixed, i. 186 sqq. and notes; ii. 
270; iii. 474: exposure of, i. 
187 and notes; lil. 473 sq.: 
rearing of, i. 350; iii. pp. xli, xlii, 
463, 478: use of milk for, iii. 
479 sq.: wine sometimes given 
to infants, iii. 480: easily habi- 
tuated to bearing cold, being 
naturally warm, ili, 483 : physi- 
cal growth the main business of 
the first five years of life, iii. 
484: importance of the years 
from two or three to seven, ili. 
478 sq.: management of, up to 
the age of five, i. 350 sqq. ; iil. 
478, 484: from five to seven, i. 
352; iii. 496 sq.: to be trained 
at home till seven (i. 351 ; iii. 
478), but to be as little as pos- 
sible in the company of slaves, 
i. 351 and note; ili.488: crying 
of infants, i. 351; ili. 484, 486 
sqq.: checked at Sparta, iil. 
487; tales told to children, i. 
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351; iii. 485: pastimes of, i. 
350; iii. 484 sq., 486: what 
children should be in character, 
iii. 496: tended to inherit quali- 
ties possessed by both their 
parents, iil. 141,595: mentioned 
by A. in conjunction with 
animals, iii. 551: indulged by 
tyrants and extreme demo- 
cracies, iy.460 sq.; children and 
paedonomi, iv. 567: see also 
Father and child, Household. 

Chinese, the, iii. 486. 

Chios, 1.222; 11.333; 111.248sq., 351, 
448, 452; iv. 172, 173, 309, 312, 
313, 386, 524, 553, 558: friend- 
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wrote the De Finibus and can- 
not have ascribed to Theophras- 
tus the two Books of the Politics 
on the best State, ii. 377 sq.: 
inherited from A. the distinction 
between the constitution and 
the laws, iv. 142 sq. 

Cicis, iii. 269; iv. 433. 

Cilicia, ii. 333. 

Cimbri and Teutones, iii. 364. 

Cimon, i. 201, 202, 306 note, 380, 
382, 3843 iii. 1793 Iv. 305, 423. 

Cinadon, iv. 369, 382. 

Circles, Stone, iii. 329. 

Cithara, i. 365 3 ili. 551, 558. 

Citium, i. 391 ; 11.188, 242,253,254. 

Citizen, a, what, i. 227 sqq.; a 


ship of, with Miletus, ii. 206. 

Chitral, iv. 453: 

Choerilus, ii. 360. 

Chorégus, ili. 554sq.; iv. 255 sq. 
395, 343, 399. 

Chorus, iii. 153, 555: tragic, iii. 
153, 159: comic, ili. 153. 

Christ, Prof., iii. p. xxii, 103, 408, 
491, 495 ; Iv. 264. 

Chromius, iv. 441. 

Chrysantas, ili. 215. 

Chrysippus, 1. 32, 231 note, 352 
note ; ii. 243,282; ii. 236, 322, 


457- 

Church, the, i. 70 note, 78, 82, 440 
note, 451, 561: Church and 
State, distinction of, i. 82. 

Cicero, i. 34 and note, 63 note, 85 
and note, 95, 108 note, 161 note, 
194 note, 216 note, 233,243 note, 
263 note, 264, 902 note, 328 note, 
XXiX Sq., XXXIV and notes, XXXV, 
120, 128, 130, 144, 175, 199, 
205, 281, 363, 377, 388, 404; ili. 
147, 216, 222, 239 Sq., 242, 310, 
355, 357, 399, 404, 591, 595; iv. 
DiXIZ Zh wlO2. 252, 258, 295, 
298 sq-, 327, 393, 395, 404, 447, 
559: on the origin of the State, 
i. 343 il. 114$q.: inherited much 
from the Politics, but whether he 
was acquainted with it at first 
hand is doubtful, ii. pp. xiv—xvi ; 
ili. 593 : was not aware when he 
wrote the De Republica that A. 
and Theophrastus had sketched 
the best form of the State, ii. 
p. xvi, but knew this when he 


Pp. XXVi, Xxxv $q., 130 sq.: 
Athens and elsewhere the child 
of two citizen parents, i. 227 ; 
ili, 141; iv. p.xli: descent from 
three generations of citizens 
sometimes required, i. 227; iil. 
141 sq.; iv. 160, 312: defined 
by A. by the possession of cer- 
tain rights, not by extraction, i. 
229: one on whom the State 
has conferred rights of access to 
office, judicial or deliberative, 1. 
229 ; ili. 140: he who shares in 
ruling and being ruled, iii. 240 ; 
iv. 209: yet it is implied here 
and there that a man might be 
a citizen without sharing in the 
constitution, i. 2293; ili, 429: 
citizens not to be ruled as slaves 
are ruled by their master, i. 
245 Sq.3; iii. 168 sq.: to be 
ruled for their own advantage, 
i. 246: even slaves or aliens 
citizens if made so by the State, 
i. 231: a man not justly a citi- 
zen is nevertheless a citizen, iii. 
147: the citizen varies with the 
constitution, i. 241 sq.; iii, pp. 
XXvi, xxxiv: better and worse 
classes of citizens, iii, 176-181 ; 
iv. 520: the virtue of the citizen 
how far identical with the virtue 
of the good man, i. 234 sqq.; 
ili. 154 Sq.: consists in knowing 
how to rule and be ruled as 
freemen should be ruled, i. 237 
sq.3 ill. 155, 164: the citizen 
must be ruled first and rule 
afterwards, iii. 155, 160, 240: 
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Citizen :— 

the justice and virtue of a good 
citizen vary with the constitu- 
tion, iv. 403: is the Bdvavaos 
(who does not share in office) a 
citizen ? i. 240 sqq.; iil. 173 sqq.: 

he who shares in office is in 
the fullest sense a citizen, i. 
241; ili. 140, 173Sq.: the true 
nature of the citizen not under- 
stood by Plato in the Republic, 
i. 227 note, 426sq.: the word 
used by A. in two senses, i. 
324 and note, 570; ili. 158, 
429, 439: what citizens must 
be if the State is to be what it 


ought to. be, i. 252: citizens of ° 


the best State, see State: must 
be able and purposed to ruleand 
be ruled with a view to the life in 
accordance with virtue, i. 262 ; 
iii. 240: their character and 
circumstances, i. 340 sqq. : their 
number, i. 313 sqq.; ii. 395 3 ill. 
342-349: older and younger 
citizens, i. 326 and note, 570; 
iil. 378-380: the citizens of the 
best State must be happy, and 
therefore their exercise of virtue 
must be complete, or in other 
words must be conversant with 
things absolutely, not condi- 
tionally, good, i. 341 sqq.}; iii. 
421-428: their education, see 
Education: discrepancies in 
A.’s teaching on the question 
whether all the citizens of the 
best State possess the virtue of 
the good man, 1. 569 sq. (see also 
State) : they must regard them- 
selves as belonging not to them- 
selves, buttothe State, ili. 501 sq.: 
free and equal citizens, ii.233 sq. : 
citizens in States ruled by kings 
or by a few best men, lil. p. xxvii, 
140: Citizens e€ tmobéaews, iii. 
134, 174: superannuated, iii. 
134, 381: mourol modirat, iil. 
132: rural, iv. p. xlix, 520: ur- 
ban, iv. p. xlix: poorest class of 
Athenian citizens, 1.505: ‘com- 
plete citizens’ of Xenophon’s 
Cyropaedeia, iv. 228: lists of 
citizens liable to serve in war, 
iv. 305: risks attending the ad- 
mission of fresh citizens, iv. 
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310-316: to make pucdoddpor 
citizens a still stronger measure 
than to make €évor citizens, iv. 
315. 

Citizen-body, the, in many early 
Greek States composed of 
owners of one or more lots of 
land, i. 375: in the polity, see 
Polity: the Athenian, iv. 177. 

Citizenship, ii. 229: the citizen- 
ship of boys, ili, 134, 174, of 
aripo and exiles, iii. 135: is A.’s 
account of good citizenship cor- 
rect ? iii. 155. 

City, best site for a, i. 316 sq., 
3353 ill. 354-361: Greek cities 
often built partly on an island 
close to the coast and partly on 
the mainland, iv. 316 sq. : their 
streets, iv. 551: how built and 
adorned by tyrants and how by 
émitpuror, iv. 457 Sqq. 470: 
newly founded cities often in 
a disturbed state, iv. 337: be- 
sieged cities, iv. p. Ixvil, 355, 
451: the demos driven from the 
city by oligarchies and tyrants, 
iv. 422 Sq., 453, 510: land near 
the city, see Land. 

Clan, phratry, and tribe, i. 196sq., 
335 (see also Phratry, Tribe, 
Gens). 

Clarendon, Lord, i. 340, 524 note. 

Classen, ii. 227; iv. 475. 

Classical Review, the, i. p. viii; 
ili. pp. Vill, xx, xxvii, Xxxv, 264, 
431, 497, 542-544, 593-598 ; iv. 
112, 195, 229, 263, 481-483, 490. 

Claudius, the emperor, ii. 224, 
268 ; iv. 469. 

Clazomenae, ili. 320; iv. 316, 317. 

Cleander, iv. 486. 

Cleanthes, 1. 156. 

Clearchus of Soli, iii. 188. 

Clearchus, tyrant of the Pontic 
Heracleia, iv. 359, 425, 442, 
449, 467, 47}; 475) 477+ 

Cleinias, ii. 358. 

Cleisthenes of Sicyon, iv. 331, 375, 
478, 485. 

Cleisthenes, i. 196 note, 231, 233, 
531 note; ili, 145-1473 iv. p. 
XKMI15 219,287, Sh1 52h 522— 
525, 535- 

Cleitarchus, ill. 150. 

Cleitus, i. 278; iil. 243, 295. 
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Clement of Alexandria, ii, 224, 288. 


Cleobulus of Lindus, iv. 211. 

Cleomenes I, ii. 363 ; iv. 303 sq. 

Cleomenes Il, i. 177 note; ii. 
BISH ality Ly Meyehyenee Os 

Cleomenes, governor of Egypt, ii. 
206 ; Iv. 304. 

Cleommis, i. 544 note; iv. 475. 

Cleon, i. 99 note. 

Cleonae, iv. 359. 

Cleopatra, iv. 430. 

Cleophantus, i. 360 note ; ili. 505. 

Cleotimus, iv. 355 sq. 

Climate, coldness of, connected by 
A. with abundance of @upés, iil. 


364. biG 

Clubs, iv. 361, 451: oligarchies 
ruled by, iv. p. xxvi sq., 246, 
352 sq., 363 sq., 409: hostility 
of tyrants to, iv. 451. 

Clytidae, iv. 524. 

Cnidus, iii. 400; iv. p. xlii, 316, 
348, 349, 353- 

Cnosus, ii. 344, 347. 

Codrus, i iv. 419 sq 

Coin, value of, indscated by stamp, 
ii. 185. 

Colchis, iv. 111. 

Coloni, i. 144. 

Colonies, i 1.375 Sq. 3 ii. 283; iv.513. 

Colophon, lili, 5533 lv. 154, 162, 
313, 317. 

Colours and forms, how far they 
have ethical suggestiveness, i. 
363 sq. and note; ill. 539 sqq. 

Columella, i. 132 note; ii. 178, 
204} lil. 397, 400, 405. 

Comedy, iii. 489 sq. 492 sq.: 
poets of the Old, ii. 138. 

Comitia, iv. 253, 343: centurzata, 
iv. 228, 343, 364. 

Commensurability, i lil. 229 sq. 

Commodus, iii. 289; iv. 434, 461. 

Common meals, see Syssitia. 

Commons, House of, ii. 352; iii. 
S15: 

Community of women and chil- 
dren a separate question from 
that of community of property, 
li. 244: community of property 
has its advantages, li. 248. 

Compound, a, what, ili, 131. 

Compurgation, ii. 309. 

Comte, A., i. 92, 198, 201 note ; 
ii. 179, 304. 

Conditions, necessary, of a thing 
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not the thing itself, ili. 207, nor 
all of them parts of the thing, 
1.133; ii. 369sq.,°372) Sq. see 
also iii. 425 and Necessary, the. 
Condorcet, i. 488 note. 
Confederacy, the Athenian, iv. 
308, 336: the Chalcidian, iv. 


315. 
Confiscation, iv. 335, 521, 528 sq., 
0. 


30. 
Ge Dr. R., ii. 101, 160, 289, 
317, 357, 3783 ili. 107, 390, 392, 
430, 498, 5193 Iv. 97, 99, 112, 
162, 169, 265, 347, 355- 
Conon, ill. 273; Iv. 454 sq. 
Conring, ili. 103, 205; iv. 
103, 134, 208, 489. 
Constantia, ili. 461. 
Constitution, the, determines the 
end of the State, iv. 143: regu- 
lates the distribution of advan- 
tages and functions and should 
be just, i. 94 sqq.: regulates 
especially the distribution of 
the higher social functions, the 
rights of citizenship and rule, or 
in other words the distribution 
of supreme authority in the 
State, 1. 208 squ;) iii 185 3) Iv. 
155: the mode of life chosen by 
the State, i. 209 sq.3 iii. 307, 
374; lv. 210, 277: exercises a 
powerful influence on the life 
and character of those living 
under it, i. 209 sqq., 312: the 
source of completeness in re- 
spect of good life, iii. 346: akind 
of kowevia, ii. 228; ii. 152,156; 
iv. 215: a did@ecis médews, iii. 
153: a way of putting together 
the elements of a wéXts, iil. 153, 
185: principle on which it 
should distribute supreme autho- 
rity, 1. 249 sqq., 259 sqq., 267 
Sq., 330 note: exists only where 
laws rule, ii. 358; iv. 181 sq. 
(see i. 289 note): existence of a 
constitution not compatible with 
moments of surrender to the will 
of powerful men, ii. 358: im- 
plies the existence of magistra- 
cies, li. 346 : distinction of con- 
stitution and laws, iv. 142: how 
far always maintained, iv. 142 
sq.: laws vary to suit constitu- 
tions, i. 259; iv. 142 (see also 
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Constitution :— 


Law): constitutions  distin- 
guished from monarchies, i. 521; 
li: p. XXVIl} 11287; ‘iv. 206, 
281, 413, 477: constitutions 
should be studied in their parts, 
iv. 235: all constitutions have 
three parts, the deliberative, 
the magistracies, and the judi- 
Clary, (502 +sqds3 ive8236.: 
these parts not marked off from 
each other in all Greek consti- 
tutions, iv. 237: each constitu- 
tion organizes them ina different 
way, 1. 512; iv. 236: combina- 
tions of the various modes of 
organizing the three parts, iv. 
490 sq. : F 
why there are more constitu- 
tions than one, 1. 220 sqq., 494 
sq-, 565-569; iv. 152, 236: 
differences in constitutions how 
caused by differences in the 
necessary parts of the State, iv. 
165: there are as many consti- 
tutions as there are possible 
combinations of possible forms 
of the parts of the State, i. 490, 
495, 565-569 ; iv. 150-170: the 
diversity of constitutions re- 
ferred by A. both to ethical and 
to social differences, 1.220 sqq., 
224, 288 ; iii. 374: constitutions 
reflect social conditions, i. 223 
sq., 288, 512, 518, 555: differ in 
kind and in priority, i. 242: 
many grades of, ili. p. xxxiv: 
constitutions contrary to each 
other, iv. 372, 439 sq., 483: the 
popular classification of consti- 
tutions rested on a numerical 
basis, i. 211 sq.: that of So- 
crates and Plato looked ratherto 
the character of the depositaries 
of power or the nature of their 
rule, 1. 213 sq.: A.’s views as to 
the classification of constitutions 
develope as we advance in the 
Third Book and as we pass 
from it to the Sixth, i. 214 sqq., 
218: he ultimately classifies 
them by the attributes to which 
they award supreme power, i. 
220: value of his classification 
examined, 1, 224 sq. ; ili. 
xxviii sq. : his earlier classifica- 
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tion into two groups of three 
replaced by one which sets the 
ideal kingship and aristocracy 
on a pinnacle by themselves, 
the other constitutions being 
deviations from these once or 
twice removed, i. 218: twocon- 
stitutions only according to 
Demosthenes, democracy and 
oligarchy (i. 494 note; iv. 282, 
291),three or fouronly according 
toothers, i. 494; iv. 192: 
normal constitutions and de- 
viation-forms, i. 214 sqq., 243, 
246 Sq.,555 3 iii. 192 sqq.: this 
distinction inherited by A., not 
invented by him, i. 215: the dis- 
tinction criticized, i. 214 sqq.; iii. 
Pp. XXVii Sq.,191Sq.; Iv.49I1: how 
far suggested by the Politicus 
of Plato, ili. p. xxvii sq. : (1) nor- 
mal constitutions aim at the 
common advantage of the citi- 
ZENS oI 2ABZ aS Ge sweils 8226) vets 
143: according to Pol. 3. 13 
recognize in their distribution 
of political power all elements 
contributing to the being and 
well-being of the State, not 
giving exclusive supremacy to 
a bare superiority in one only, 
1 ZOONSG taal 233 Saqat the 
account of a normal constitution 
given in Pol. 3. 13 does not 
agree with that given in 3. 7 
and in the Nicomachean Ethics, 
11.9303 Sdeeaelll pee XXXII the 
normal constitution not the 
same everywhere, i. 264 sqq.3 
lil. p. Xxxi Sq.: justice and the 
common good the twofold clue 
to it, i. 266 sq.: A.’s view 
examined, i. 267 sq., 283: king- 
ship and aristocracy the best 
of the normal constitutions, iv. 
145: according to the Nicoma- 
chean Ethics normal constitu- 
tions tend to change into their 
deviation-forms, but according 
to the Politics the tendency of 
all constitutions is to change 
into their opposites, iii. 288 ; Iv. 
365, 372, 483 sq. : combinations 
of normal constitutions and 
deviation-forms, Iv. 491: (2) 
deviation-forms of constitution 
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many in number, iv. 157: des- 
potic, iv. 176: not only wrong 
in the aim of ie rule, but also 
unjust, i. 217; ll. p. xxiv ; con- 
trary to nature, i, EIO Gy 1223. 
nothing common between ruler 
and ruled in them, i. 217 note: 
better and worse types of the 
deviation-forms, i. 423: under 
what circumstances they are at 
their best and worst, iv. p. xix 
sq. : remarks on A.’s view, iv. p. 
Xx Sq. : (3) the best constitution, 
i. 291, 292; il. p- xxiii, 281, 391 
Sq. ; lll. p. Xxxvi, 2133 iv. pp. vill 
Sq.) XVill, 144, 333, 481: how 
determined, i. 298 sqq.: the 
study of the best constitution 
equivalent to the study of king- 
ship and aristocracy, ili. p. 
Xxxlli; iv. 144: causes of its 
overthrow, iv. 481 : most authors 
of best constitutions made the 
avoidance of civil discord their 
aim, and held that it arose in 
relation to property, i. 375: the 
best for most States, i. 499 sq.; 
iv. 208-221: the best under 
given circumstances, i. 500 sq. ; 
iv. 222 sqq.: (4) mixed consti- 
SaORSs rb 264 sq. and note, 384, 
498; il. p. xill, 276, 374; Iv. 
pp. xvii-xix and notes: Poly- 
bius on, ii. p. xiii; iv. p. xviii 
sq.: well-balanced constitutions, 
1. 5343 iv. 379 sqq.: hybrid, i. 
547 sq.3 lv. p. xvill, 491 : 
succession of constitutions in 
Greece, i. 272 and note, 503 sq. ; 
iii, 286, 287 sq.: a regular 
succession of constitutions de- 
nied, ili. 286, 288: causes of 
change in constitutions, i. 518- 
529; iv. 275-280, 282, 293- 
379 (esp. 293-308, 326-379), 
424, 481 (see also Kingship, 
Aristocracy, Polity, Democracy, 
Oligarchy, Tyranny): three 
groups of causes, Iv. 275, one of 
them less easily controlled than 
the two others, iv. 275 sq.: 
causes of constitutional change 
not noticed by A. or noticed 
less than we might expect, iv. 
277 sq.: the causes of constitu- 
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tional change studied to some 
extent by others before Plato 
and A. studied them, iv. 279 
sq.: A. regards the promoters 
of constitutional change as 
actuated by a desire to win 
honour, gain, or glory or to 
avoid their opposites, i. 526: 
effect of ‘occasions’ in causing 
constitutional change, i. 526; 
iv. 293: A.’s theory of revolu- 
tion in the Seventh Book of the 
Politics not what we expect, i. 
527; iv. 277: varying extent to 
which the promoters of consti- 
tutional change seek to change 
the constitution, i. 522 ; iv. 286 
sqq.: in constitutional change 
the customs and training are 
sometimes changed before the 
laws, iv. 184: the account given 
of constitutional change in the 
Nicomachean Ethics does not 
agree with that given in the 
Politics, ii. p. xiv, 394: accord- 
ing to the Politics constitutions 
less often change into cognate 
than into opposite forms, iil. 
288 ; iv. 365, 372, 483 sq.: we 
oftener hear of the change of 
normal constitutions into devia- 
tion-forms and of deviation- 
forms into each other than of 
the change of deviation-forms 
into normal constitutions, iv. 
483 sq.: constitutions not dur- 
able in which advantages are 
not distributed according to 
desert, iv. 372: constitutions 
should combine arithmetical 
equality and equality according 
to desert, iv. 282, 291 sq.: con- 
stitutional change may occur 
without any sense of injustice 
to prompt it, iv. 282, 295: not 
always accompanied by civil 
discord, iv. 282, 306: small 
causes of, i. 524-526; iv. 318- 
327: sometimes prevented as 
well as brought about by small 
things ? iv. 319: quarrels more 
likely to arise over questions 
as to necessaries and everyday 
matters thanover greater things, 
ll. 247: as dangerous to insult 
the aspiring few among those 
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outside the constitution or to 
fail to bring within it those fit 
for rule as to oppress the many, 
iv. 383: the impoverishment of 
leading men and of others than 
leading men as a cause of con- 
stitutional change, iv. 354 sq., 
487 sq.: constitutional change 
more to be feared in time of 
war than in time of peace, iv. 
359: those who seek to change 
constitutions use deceit or force 
or both, iv. 332 sq.: Plato on 
changes of constitution, see 
Plato: Polybius on, see Poly- 
bius : means of preserving con- 
stitutions, 1.96, 530, 534-541; iv. 
276, 278 sq., 379-413: means 
of preventing the rise of too 
powerful men in a State or get- 
ting rid of them, ili. 245: those 
who wish well to the constitution 
should be stronger than those 
who do not, i. 491, 501, 533 sq., 
537, 5473 1V. Pp. XxXIX, 222, 405 
sq.: defects in the working of 
Greek constitutions, i. 532 sqq.: 
errors committed by Greek 
statesmen in framingand amend- 
ing constitutions, iv. p. vil sq., 
226 sqq.: artifices employed in 
framing constitutions, iv. 226- 
229: Lacedaemonian constitu- 
tion, see Lacedaemonian State: 
Cretan, see Crete: Carthaginian, 
see Carthage: eulogists of the 
English, ii. p. xiii. 

Contraries, things cured by their, 
Tiee5 82. 

Conviviality, i. 359; ili. 532. 

Cooks, iv. 465. 

Cope, Rev. E. M., ii. 243, 308; 
ili. 298, 417. 

Coray, li. 262, 263, 329, 337, 358, 
371; ili. 85, 87, 94, 101, I10, 112, 
LUA eel Owl en el 2O.22e, 
243, 326, 378, 396, 408, 476, 
Boo: 514, 550, 570, 571, 5733 

SOOO mIOL Oo, 102, 6014; 
ae 123, 125, 127-129, 131-133, 
176, 273, 290, 321, 345, 347, 364, 
407, 453, 458, 464, 488, 493, 562. 

Corcyra, i. 98,101, 53% note; iil. 
406; iv. p. Ixv, 263, 280, 288, 


299, 313, 541. 
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Coré, iii. 492. 

Corinth, i. 98, 100 sq., 5265 ii. 271, 
308, 380 5 iii. 154, 175, 247, 260, 
351, 360, 392, 400, 412; iv. pp. 
xxiv, xxxi, Ixiv sq., xviii, 216, 
246, 251, 263, 277, 280, 313, 329, 
330, 339, 341, 356, 359, 360, 364, 
387, 392, 477, 479, 515, 558: one 
reason why Corinth was oligar- 
chically governed, iv. 278: Con- 
gress of, i. 321 note. 

Corn, distributions of, iv. 257. 

Coroneia, iv. 265, 300. 

Corsica, i. 153 note; iii. 203. 

C@osyie 3375 il. 1335 TAL, 452 “Nive 
p. li, 228, 336, 531. 

Cotys, iv. 118, 425, 432, 437. 

Crassus, il. p. xvili, 212. 

Crataeas, i iv. 426, 430, 474. 

Craterus, ili. 301. 

Crates of Delphi, iv. 324. 

Crates the comic poet, ili. 169. 

Crates the Cynic, ii. 296; iv. 295. 

Cratinus, the elder, ili. 201; iv. 
170, 

Cretans, ii. 260, 268, 269, 319; 
lli. 326, 481, 521, 527, 568. 

Crete, i. 99, 140, 207, 316 note, 
325, 332, 333 and note, 374, 439, 
441, 5753 ii. 227, 246, 249, 257, 
260, 268, 285, 299, 315, 316, 
344-356, 358-360, 364, 378-380, 
401, 402; lil. 201, 231, 325, 327, 
384, 385, 387, 478; iv. 229, 


280, 395, 409, 472, 541: the 
beginnings of Greek civilization 


traceable to, ii. 378: institutions 
of, similar tothe Lacedaemonian, 
but superior in some respects, 
though not in others, il. 344- 
346: constitution of the States 
of, i. 63 note, 88 note, 213, 439 ; 
ii. 345 Sq.3 iii. 325: laws of, 
ii. 268; ii. 325: kingship, il. 
351: cosml, ii. 346, 353, 356~ 
358; iv. 264: Boulé or senate, 
li. 346, 356, 357; iv. 262: as- 
sembly, il. 352: Ovvaroi in, ii. 
358: distinction between sol- 
diers and cultivators in, li. 351: 
public land, ii. 353, 354: litur- 
gies, ii. 353; iv. 399: education, 
see Education: gymnastic train- 
ing, ii. 346; iv. 229: archers, 
iv. 543: slaves, il, 259 sq., 315 
Sq.) 345, 354: why not trouble- 
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some, ii. 315 sq.: women, ii. 
345, 354, 355 Sg-: age of mar- 
riage in, ili. 464: dowries in, 
see Dowries : syssitia in, see 
Syssitia: Plato in the Republic 
and Laws on the Cretan consti- 
tution, ii. 344: A. far more 
alive than Plato and Ephorus 
to the differences between the 
Lacedaemonian and Cretancon- 
stitutions, ii. 345. 

Critias, i. 107 note, 350 note, 471, 
504 ; il. 312, 3425 ill. 457, 469 ; 
IV. 350. 

Croesus, iii. 313, 532, 596. 

Cromwell, iii. 254. 

Cronus, i. 128 note, 279 sq., 431, 
436; iil. 295. 

Crotona, i. 337, 377, 380, 559; iil. 
396, 526; iv. 330 Sq. 375. 

Crusius, ili. 201, 241; iv. 228, 310. 

Crypteia, ii. 317, 326; ili. 438 ; iv. 
560. 

Ctesias, ili. 150; iv. 434-436. 

Ctesiphon, i. 473. 

Cultivators, i. 323-325, 333, 403, 
425 note, 4953 il. 245 sq.3 ili. 
370, 374, 381, 382, 384, 435 
Sq.3 iv. 153, 165, 167, 168: not 
the only providers of food, iii. 
376: cultivators and soldiers, 
distinction of, 11.351; ili. 382, 384: 
cultivator in ancient Greece 
sometimes also a handicrafts- 
man, iv.169: cultivators and the 
market-place, iv. 519. 

Cumae, iv. 388, 422, 457, 475. 

Cunaxa, iii. 301. 

Curtius, E., i. 339 note; ii. 285, 
378 ; ili. 350, 351, 353, 397, 400, 
403, 412, 414, 415 ; iv. 326, 361, 
428, 517, 520. 

Cybele, iii. 552. 

Cyclopes, i. 36 note, 128 note; 
il. 116 $q., 207 ; iil. 565. 

Cydias, iii. 243. 

Cydonia, li. 360. 

Cyllene, iii. 361. 

Cylon, iv. 274, 375. 

Cyme, il. 309; ili. 249, 267 ; iv. 154, 
337 Sq. 363, 437, 531, 558. 

Cynaetha, iii. 409; Iv. 217, 561. 

Cynics, the, i. 25, 28, 88, 112 note, 
140, 228, 235 note, 239, 302, 356 
note, 360 Hotes iL 20, 212,253, 
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296 ; ili. 319, 352, 504; iv. 412: 
their view as to what real wealth 
is, ii. 188. : 

Cyprus, ili. 350; iv. Aa}: 4555 477- 

Cypselidae, iv. 457, 458, 479. 

Cypselus, i. 543, 544 note ; iv. p. 
Ixiv sq., 329, 339, 418, 458, 459, 
47°, 479 

Cypselus (Psammetichus), i iv. 479. 

Cyrenaics, the, i. 239. 

Cyrene, ii. 351; iii. 277, 400; iv. 
p. li, 187, 220, 294, 418, 443, 
444, 467, 470, 477, 521, 522 sq. 

Cyropaedeia, i. 169 and note ; ill. 
257, 416, 489 ; iv. 228, 232, 543. 

Cyrus, ii. 260, 355; iil. 243, 267, 
272, 301, 489, 532; Iv. 313, 420, 
436, 453, 460, 543. _ 

Cyrus, the younger, ili. 310, 405. 

Cythera, ii. 350. 

Cyzicus, ii. 185 ; iv. 551. 


Daedalus, ii. 138. 

Daemones, worship Of, iii. 420. 

Dandliker, iv. 250, 251. 

Dalmatia, iii. 400. 

Damasias, iti. 167. 

Damon, i. 360 note; ili. 244, 544. 

Danaides, iv. 532 sq. 

Dancers, iv. 465. 

Dancing, i. 360 note; iii. 528 sq. 

Danton, iv. 406. 

Danube, ii. 319. 

Daphnaeus, iv. 342. 

Daphnis, iv. 518. 

Dardanus, iv. 420. 

Dareste, iii. 294, 4643 iv. 261, 553, 
554) 556. 

Darius I, i. 285 ; iv. 420, 474. 

Darius III, iii. 285. 

Darius, son of Xerxes, iv. 434 sq. 

Darwin, ii. 108, 168 

Dawes’ Canon, ii. 227. 

Dawkins, Prof. Boyd, iii. 329. 

Debtors to the State, iv. 556 sq., 
559. 

Decadarchies, iv. p. xxvi, 443, 541. 

Decamnichus, iv. 430, 433, 473) 


474. 

Deceiving fellow-citizens, iii. 182 
sq.3; iv. 332 sq.: deceit and 
force, iv. 332 sq., 445. 

Definition of a thing, the, must not 
rest on what is only an accident, 
lil. 197 sq. 

Deinon, iv. 434, 436. 
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pe pce organization of the, 
512-5143 ili. 2203; iv. 165, 
236-25 3, 527, 566: the delibera- 
tive supreme over the constitu- 
tion, iv. 253, 489, and over the 
State, ii. 265; iv. 253: the way 
in which the deliberative was 
organized went far to deter- 
mine the character of the con- 
stitution, iv. 491: the delibera- 
tive was so called because it 
was entrusted with some speci- 
ally important subjects of de- 
liberation, iv. 237: what these 
subjects were, iv. 237: they 
often included the infliction of 
the punishments of death, exile, 
and confiscation, iv. 239: some 
powers of the deliberative not 
mentioned by A., iv. 238: de- 
liberative authority sometimes 
distinguished by A. from the 
right of electing the magistrates, 
iii. 220: in some democracies 
the deliberative distinct from 
the body which elected the 
magistrates, iv. 511: how far 
the right of audit was exercised 
by the deliberative, iv. 562: 
union of legislative, adminis- 
trative, and judicial functions in 
the hands of the deliberative, 
iv. 236: various ways in which 
all may share in deliberative 
authority, iv. 240 sqq.: repre- 
sentative deliberative body sug- 
gested by A. in ultimate de- 
mocracies, iv. p. 1 sq., 250: 
the deliberative in aristocracy, 
polity, democracy, and olig- 
archy, see these headings. 

Deliberators, iv. 167, 168, 170. 

Delium, iii. 553. 

Delos, iv. 397, 483, 565. 

Delphi, i. 703 iV. 217, 311, 319 sq., 
323 Sq., 326, 327, 457, 470, 519, 
558: phratryof the Labyadaeat, 
seePhratry: éupaXds of, the cen- 
tre of Greece and the habitable 
earth, iii. 366: oracle of, i. 338; ili. 
2593 iv. 324, 478: response of 
the oracle of, iv. 166: commands 
of the oracle of, ili. 412. 

Delphians, the, ii. 110: Delphian 
Amphictyons, iii. 294: Delphian 
knife, the, il. 109 sq. 
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Demades, i. 507; iv. 173, 532. 
Demagogues, 1. 505, 507; iv. pp. 
XXxvili-xl, xvii, lili, lix sq., lxiii, 
174, 178, 242; 276, 292, 299, 
311, 334-341, 385, 386, 391, 408, 
418, 528, 530: many dema- 
gogues half-breeds, iv. 174. 
Demaratus, ii. 331. 
Demarch, iii. 1343 iv. 552. 
Deme, iv. 266 sq., 398, 525. 
Demeter, iii. 358, 412, 492: 
genela, ili. 472. 
Demetrius Chalcondylas, see Chal- 
condylas. 
Demetrius of Phalerum, i. 194 
note, 279 note, 324 note; iv. 140, 


Calli- 


399. : : 

Demetrius Poliorcetes, i. 337 note; 
iii. 399. 

Democracy, i. 96, 99, I12 note, 
196 note, 212-225, 390, 391, 399, 
402, 415 Sq. 417, 431 note, 432, 
434, 446, 470, 471, 486, 488 sq., 
492-501, 503-513, 520 sq., 524, 
526-529, 533- 541, 553, 565-569; 
li. 336, 365, 366, 392, 3943 ill. 
Pp. XxXix, xxxiv, 147,153,177,191, 
192, 196-199; iv. p.xiv and note, 
and passim; Plato’s account of, 
in the Republic, i. 415 sq., 496: 
Isocrates on, see Isocrates : 
Polybius on, ii. p. xiii: A.’s use 
of the word Snpoxparia, i. 215 
note: definition of, i. 247; iv. 
158 sqq., 408, 412: A.’s theory 
of, iv. pp. Iv-lviii, 412, 495: he 
sometimes bases it on equality 
for all equal in free birth, some- 
times on equality for all, some- 
times on the supremacy of the 
poor, though it is said often to 
enfranchise half-alien and half- 
servile elements, so that it 
favours low birth and Bavavaia 
as much as poverty, iv. pp. Iv- 
Iviil, 222 sq., 412, 495, 498, 503 
sq.: described in 8 (6). 2 by an 
enumeration of ra Snporixa, iv. 
450, 493 sqq.: characteristics 
of, omitted in 8 (6). 2, iv. 495, 
498: freedom and equality con- 
nected with, iv. 176, 412, 494: 
pursues only one kindof equality, 
arithmetical equality, and loses 
sight of equality based on desert, 
iil. 245; iv. 291 (yet see ili. 305 ; 
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iv. 222 sq., 495): a too great 
contrast between the rearing, 
education, food, and dress of 
rich and poor undemocratic, iv. 
205: is the supremacy of the 
will of the majority a mark of 
democracy? iv. 159, 176, 199, 
495 : A. sometimes describes it 
as a constitution in which the 
poor are supreme whether they 
are in a majority or not, iv. 495 : 
a deviation-form of polity, iv. 
234: why thought by A. to be 
SO, iv. 234: based on a mistake 
as to what is just, i. 247 sq. and 
note ; iii. 198 sq.; iv. 283, 495: 
not by nature, il. 119; iv. 223; 
deviates least from the consti- 
tution of which it is a devia- 
tion-form, iv. 146: living as 
one pleases a characteristic of, 
iv. 496: an dvetpevn kal padak) 
moXurela, iv. 496: aim of Greek 
democracy not simply the su- 
premacy of the poor, but the 
full participation of all in all 
forms of political activity, iv. p. 
Xxxix, 497 Sq. : rotation of office, 
iv. 242 sq., 498, 499: how far is 
its aim the gain of the ruling 
class? iv. pp. xxxiv, lviii, 546 
sq.: like oligarchy, a divided 
tyranny, iv. 146, 443: at vari- 
ance with tyranny because like 
it, iv. 439: measures common 
to tyranny and, iv. 423, 460 sq., 
525 sq.: democracies institute 
the ostracism, iii. 244 sq., 498: 
regarded by some as especially 
a constitution for the common 
advantage, i iil. 147 sq.: identi- 
fied with the rule of law, iii. 
280: the moderately well-to-do 
class shared in office in demo- 
cracies more than in oligarchies, 
iv. p. xlix, 218: Greek demo- 
cracy not virtual aristocracy, iv. 
567 sq.: under what circum- 
stances in place, i. 222, 501; 
iv. 223: 

place of, in the succession of 
constitutions in Greece, i. 503 
Sq, ili, 287 sq.: beginnings of, 
in Greece, i. 503 sq., iv. Pp: xliii- 
xlv, 234: ‘tended to arise when 
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the wA7j6os became numerous 
and strong, iv. 521: early de- 
mocracies like polities, i. 503 sq.; 
iv. 234, 507: development of, in 
Greece, iv. pp. xlv—xlvii: more 
kinds than one of, some more 
moderate than others, i. 494 sq., 
548; iv. p. xxxvi: causes of the 
existence of more kinds than 
one, i. 548; iv. p. xxxvi and note, 
171, 492 sq.: moderate de- 
mocracy, i. 494-497, 508 sq. 
and note, 521, 529, 548; iv. p. 
XVili, 216 Sq., 274, 354: extreme, 
1. 91, 417, 462, 472, 489, 491, 
494-497, 504-507, 513, 521, 529, 
544, 548; ii. 208, 277, 357, 3733 
111.147, 167,179, 502; iv. p. XxxIx 
sqq., 165, 335, 484: ‘tendency of 
extreme, to place the semi-slave 
and the semi-alienona level with 
the freeman and the citizen of 
pure descent, iv. pp. xxxix, xlviii, 
liv sq., xi: not every democracy 
admitted half-breeds to citizen- 
ship, ili. 178-181 ; iv. 174, 176 
sq.: two kinds of, distinguished 
by Plato, iv. p.xxxvi: A.’s classi- 
fication of the kinds of, iii. 197 ; 
iv. pp. xxxvi-xl, 171, 507: basis 
of the classification, iv. p. xxxvi 
sq.: how far obtained from a 
study of the constitutional de- 
velopment ‘of Athens, iv. p. xl 
sq.: contrast of democracies in 
which law is supreme and those 
in which it is not, iii. 212: (1) 
the first, or first two kinds, of, 
iii. 196; iv. pp. xxxvii sq. and 
note, xli sq., 180, 185 sqq., 241, 
352, 492, 499, 507, 511 sq., 538, 
539: how far this kind is really 
a democracy, iv. p. Xxxvili, 175 : 
States in which agricultural 
democracies existed, iv. 509: 

the first kind of, in the Eighth 
(old Sixth) Book, iv. p. xxxvii 
note, 175: the oldest kind the 
best, iv. 233, 507 : the best kind, 

lvapomby: democracy coexisting 
with aristocracy, i. 536 and note: 

iv. 248, 396: under what cir- 
cumstances democracy is at its 
best and worst, iv. p. xix sq.: 
remarks on A.’s view, iv. p. Xx 
sq.: A.’s scheme of a fair 
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balance between rich and poor 
in a, iv. 506: (2) the third and 
fourth kinds of, iv. pp. xxviii sq., 
xlvii, 176 sq.: how democracies 
ruled by law pass into absolute 
democracies, iv. p. xlvii sq., 
342-344, 365: the reverse 
Shan we) iv. p. xlvili, 335, 365: 

(3) the ultimate kind of, iv. pp. 
xxxix sq., xli, xlvili-lii, 177- 
182, 188 sq., 190, 201, 223, 237, 
242, 248-250, 408, 411, 439, 
460 sq., 520-539: date of its 
first introduction in Greece, iv. 
188: causes of its rise, iv. p. 
xlvii sq., 178, 223, 342-344: 
apparently often introduced in 
Greek States, iv. p. li: indul- 
gence of women, children, and 
slaves in, iv. 460 sq., 525 sq.: 
A. regards extreme democracy 
in Greece as the source of some 
evils which do not result from 
it in modern States, iv. p. xl: his 
suggestions for its improvement, 
i. 513; iv. pp. xlix-li, 248-250, 
527-537: he suggests the crea- 
tion in an ultimate democracy 
of a deliberative body recruited 
equally from the notables and 
the demos, i. 513; iv. p. 1 sq. 
(see also Rich, the): the founders 
of an ultimate democracy should 
allow the number of the mass 
of the citizens only just to exceed 
that of the notables and the 
moderately well-to-do, iv. 521: 
a too great excess of poor fatal 
to democracies, iv. 218, 302: 
the extreme poverty of the 
many detrimental to, iv. 533: 
the laws and customs beneficial 
to an ultimate democracy, iv. 
521, 527: the laws of a, must 
not be made as democratic as 
possible, i. 538; iv. 406 sqq.: 
some ultimate democracies bet- 
ter than others, iv. p. li sq.: 
other kinds of democracy be- 
sides those included in A.’s 
classification, iv. pp. xli-xlii: 
virtual democracies, iv. p. lv, 
184: the democracy planned 
by Telecles of Miletus, see 
Telecles ; a democracy in which 


peasants and artisans are su- 
preme different from one in 
which peasants, artisans, and 
day-labourers are supreme, iv. 
492: 

organization of Greek de- 
mocracy :—the institutions to 
which the principle of democracy 
points, iv. 497-504: (1) the de- 
liberative, iv. p. lix sq., 237, 240- 
245,511, inextreme democracies, 
1.513; iv. 248: general principle, 
all deliberate about all the 
specified subjects of delibera- 
tion, iv. 240: a small property- 
qualification might be required 
a membership of the assembly, 

i. 508 note; iv. 202, 364: the 
powers of the assembly varied — 
it might be empowered only to 
deliberate, not to elect the 
magistrates, iv. 511 (cp. iii. 
220), or to deliberate only 
about legislation, all other mat- 
ters being made over to sections 
of the citizen-body or to a 
council of magistrates, all the 
citizens serving in succession 
on the sections and the council, 
or its powers might be wider, 
but some matters might be 
made over to magistrates, or 
its powers might extend to all 
subjects of deliberation, iv. 240- 
245: the assembly, or at any rate 
Kuptat ekkAnoia, paid in extreme 
democracies, iv. 229, 497 sq., 
So1sq.: the power to punish 
with death or exile fell in de- 
mocracies not to a few men, 
but to the assembly or the di- 
casteries, iv. 206: (2) the magi- 
stracies—the admissibility of all 
to office democratic, iv. 396, or 
of all possessing a certain pro- 
perty-qualification, iv. 92, 186 
sq.: rotation of office, iv. 242 
sq., 498: democracies sometimes 
invested a single magistracy 
with great authority, ill. 291: 
life-long magistracies might 
exist in, ili, 290, but rarely 
except in early days, iv. 5o1, 
and often subjected to curtail- 
ment, iv. 497: magistracies of 
long tenure occur rather in 
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early democracies than in later, 
iv. p. lv, 254, 384, 497, 501: 
great magistracies rare except 
in early times, iv. 262, 340: the 
magistracies usually specialized, 
multiplied, and diminished in 
power, iv. 374, 497, 498: mili- 
tary functions usually separated 
from civil, iv. 547: restrictions 
on the repeated tenure of most 
magistracies except those re- 
lating to war and a few others, 
iv. p. lv, 255, 259 sq., 376 sq., 
497, 500: on the cumulation of 
magistracies, iv. 384, 498: re- 
sponsibility of magistrates, iv. 
498: boards of magistrates pre- 
ferred to single magistrates, iv. 
498: pay for holders of magi- 
stracies, iv.497,orsome of them, 
iv. 502: mode of appointing 
to magistracies, iv. pp. xiv, liil, 
lix, 240-245, 267 sq., 402 sq., 
497, 511 sq.: most filled by lot, 
iv. 497, 499 sq., but not all, 
Iv. 203, 244, 307, 499 Ssq.: 
offices not filled by lot, iv. 499 
sq.: the demos did not claim 
a share in all offices, iv. 170, 
400: elective offices, how filled, 
iv. 267 sq., 498: election by the 
tribes, not the whole demos, 
recommended in a certain case, 
iv. 342-344: absence or small- 
ness of property-qualifications 
for office, iv. 203, 497: the rich 
and noble not made in Greek 
democracies ineligible for office, 
iv.498 sq.: the Boulé, see Boulé: 
(3) the dicasteries, iv. p. lx, 274, 
335, 497, 501: dicasteries 
appointed wholly by election 
or partly by election, partly by 
lot in A.’s view not undemocra- 
tic, if elected out of all, iv. 274: 
paid, iv. 229, 497 sq., 502 (see 
also Pay): 

causes of change in demo- 
cracies, 1. 528 sq.; iv. 276, 302, 
334-344, 355, 406 sq., 487, 531: 
oppression of the rich, see Rich, 
the: democracies often failed 
to appoint their best men to the 
chief offices, iv. p. Xxx, 402 sq.: 
means of preserving, iv. 276, 
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278 sq., 396, 398 sq.: the kind 
of education likely to preserve 
a, see Education: should de- 
mocracies with a view to their 
own preservation thin the num- 
bers of the rich and impoverish 
them? iv. 276, 306: views as to 
the best way of preserving a, 
expressed in the paper on the 
Athenian Constitution wrongly 
ascribed to Xenophon con- 
trasted with those of A., i. 538 
sqq.: the reason why democracy 
is saferthan oligarchy differently 
given, iv. 218, 292, 371, 539: 
democracies apt to change into 
oligarchies and tyrannies, iv. 
281, 484, in A.’s day more 
into oligarchies than _ into 
tyrannies, iv. 334, 339, 484: 
the prevalence of democracy 
and oligarchy in Greece ac- 
counted for in different ways, 
iv. 219, 291: democracy at 
Athens, i. 3, 504 sqq., 538-540 ; 
ii. 3745 iii. 1473 iv. pp. xl sq., 
xliil, xlvi-lv, 218, 359, 387, 
396, 398, 423, 509, 522-525, 
527: at Argos, iv. p. xliii: in 
Achaia, iv. 338: at Carthage, i. 
505: 

A.’s contribution to our know- 
ledge of Greek democracy, iv. 
pp. lii-lv: characteristics of, 
pointed out by others beforehim, 
lv. p. liiisq.: characteristics of, 
pointed out first by him, iv. p. liv 
sq., 501: somecontrasts of Greek 
and modern democracy, iv. pp. 
lvili-lxi : saying of Mommsen 
about democracy, iv. 406. 


Democritus, i. 278, 306 note, 356 


note, 381 note, 390, 550, 574; il. 
105, 107,157, 176, 361, 379; iii. 
313, 369, 388, 417, 475, 489; iv. 
296sq. 


Demos, the, iv. pp. xxxix, xlvii sq., 


Isq., 155, 299, 301, 327, 343, 358, 
359s 374, 377, 396, 441, 513: 
usually divided by A. into four 
or five classes, but sometimes 
into three, iv. 153, 518, 540: the 
elements of, in an order of merit, 
iv. 520, 544: included classes 
many members of which must 
have been rich, iv. 332: no 
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Demos :— 

longer mainly rural in A.’s day, 
though rural in early days, iv. 
339, 341: an agricultural or 
pastoral demos, 1. 265 note, 496; 

ly. pp. xiii sq.,liv, 396, 507-510: 

two ways in which it might 
cease to exist, iv. 513: ways of 
making the demos agricultural, 
iv. 513-517: a demos of owners 
of land, whether cultivators or 
not, iv. p. xlii: of small non- 
cultivating landowners, iv. 509 : 
of cultivators and artisans, iv. 
p. xli, 492: of artisans or day- 
labourers or dyopaioz, i. 265 note, 
496: of trireme-oarsmen or fish- 
ermen, iv. p. xlii, 172: the poor- 
est kind of demos one composed 
of fishermen or day-labourers, 
iv. 172: a pauper demos, i. 265 
note; iv.533sq.: atyrant demos 
surrounded by flatterers, iv. 179, 
461: the demos in early oligar- 
chies, iv. p. Ixili: the demos 
which set up the earliest demo- 
cracies, iv. p. xlili, 396: the 
demos in Greek States, iv. p. 
Iviii sq.: in the Lacedaemonian 
State, 11.276; iv. p. xliv, 508 sq.: 
at Athens, ii. 302, 361; ili. 215, 
362, 380 ; iv. 205, 327, 409, 537: 

at Carthage, il. 361,371; iv.172: 

at Rome, iv. 237 Sq., 509: at 
Corinth, iv. 359 sq.: at Taren- 
tum, iv. 537: at Syracuse, iv. 
301, 319, 328: at Byzantium, iv. 
173, 519: when the numbers of 
the demos greatly exceed those 
of the yvopiso, evil results 
follow, iv. 250: the growth of 
the demos in reputation or 
power may lead to constitutional 
change, iv. 327, 330: oraors did 
not arise to any considerable 
extent within, iv. 292: laws 
which deceive the demos, iv. 
225 sq.: light-armed and naval 
forces supplied by, iv. 541: 
tyrants and the demos, iv. 415: 
the demos often ill-used by 
tyrants and oligarchies, iv. 422 
sq.: employment of, in war in 
an oligarchy dangerous, i IV. 372, 
540: how to content the demos 
in oligarchies, iv. 540 (see also 
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Oligarchy): enrichment of, ii. 
3715 lv. 535. 

Demosthenes, i. 209, 231, 235 note, 
357 note, 473, 475, 494 note, 505, 
506, 525 note; ii. 265, 294, 329, 
338, 356, 369, 3825 ili. 133, 225, 
323, 326, 383, 433, 494, 499 ; iv. 
p. liii, 118, 156,177, 182, 214, 
256, 271, 353, 361, 375; 380, 385, 
471, 500, 510: his classification 
of the subject-matter of laws, ii. 
300. 

Demosthenes, the Athenian gen- 
eral, iii, 202. 

Dercyllidas, i. 317 note; ii. 337; 
il. 521 * ive 363, 

Derdas, iv. 428. 

Deviation-forms of constitution, 
see Constitution. 

Dexander, iv. 325. 

Diacrii, the Attic, iv. 514. 

Diagogé, {e301 300,88 00Nndlia ps 
XXXVill, 449, 518, 533, 545, 561 
sq. 

Dee iv. 362. 

Dialectic, ii. 398; iii. 505. 

Dialects, only two Greek, accord- 
ing to some, iv. 156. 

Dicaearchus, i. 128 note, 264 and 
note, 549, 550; li. p. xili, 90, 169, 
296, 310, 355 ; ili. 322, 384, 387, 
546, 591: his Tpuodcrexds, ii. 
p-Xiv}3 lll. 593: Pseudo-Dicaear- 
chus, ‘ii. 404 ; Iv. 341. 

Dicasteries, i. 382-384, 447, 503- 
507, 509 sq., 517, 5183 iv. 165, 
189, 206, 227-232, 237, 239, 242, 
244, 249, 250, 349, 491, 530, 566: 
differences between, iv. 468 sq. : 
various kinds of dicastery, iv. 
269 sqq.: the most important 
dicasteries, iv. 269, 273: dicas- 
teries composed of all the 
citizens not contemplated by 
A., iv. 272: admissibility of all 
the citizens to the dicasteries 
not a great step in a democratic 
direction, ii. 374 : various modes 
of appointing, iv. 273, 274 : 
payment of, see Pay: ‘shouting’ 
dicasteries, i ii, 305 : prohibition 
of communication between 
members of dicasteries, li, 305 : 
ways of arriving at a decision 
in, when the votes are equal, iv. 
506 sq.: frequent meetings of, 
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Dicasteries :— 
an evil, iv. 531, 533: the dicas- 
teries sat many days in the year 
at Athens, iv. 531: expense of 
keeping them on foot, how 
defrayed at Athens, iv. 529: 
confiscation by, in democracies, 
iv. 335, 528: register of the 
decisions of, iv. 553-555: not 
keptin all Greek States, iv. 554: 
execution of sentences of, iv. 
556-560: dicasteries in aristo- 
cracy, polity, democracy, and 
oligarchy, see these headings. 

Dicasts (Jurors), ii. 305 sq. ; iv.269, 
273-275, 353 Sq-, 528: question 
whether they were magistrates, 
ili. 136; iv.255, 364: adjudicated 
on oath, iii. 274: had to decide 
matters on which the law was 
silent, ili, 300: oath of Athenian, 
i. 273 note; ili. 274, 294. 

Dictator, Roman, iil. 261, 268 
SCaNeZO7s 

Diels, ii. 376. 

Difference, numerical, an insuffi- 
cient basis for a distinction of 
species, ii. 98: difference be- 
tween virtue and vice, iv. 318. 

Dindorf, ili. 101, 302; Iv. 117. 

Dio Chrysostom, i. 87 note, 140, 
142 sq., 187 note; ii. p. xviii, 
149, 157, 159, 218, 265, 310; iii. 
VA2, 189s vel 302) Cte: 

Diocles, ii. 377, 380. 

Diocletian, iil. 4373 iv. 469. 

Diodorus of Aspendus, a Pytha- 
gorean, il. 296. 

Diodorus Siculus, i. 357 note ; i. 
232, 245, 246, 294, 295, 319, 
333, 348, 351, 355; lil. 181, 244, 
246, 249, 260, 281, 357, 384, $11 ; 
Iv. I12, 299, 300, 303, 311, 314, 
336, 360, 430, 434, 435, 437, 
458, 480, 519, 522, etc. 

Diodotus, ii. 307 : another, iv. 462. 

Diogenes of Apollonia, ili. 475. 

Diogenes the Cynic, i. 140 and 
note, 301, 360 note, 365 note; 
MPR, PAIL OD VV Love 520. 

Diogenes Laertius, ii. Pp. Xxxiv, 
XXXVii, 204, 205, 212, 220, 242, 
243, 249, 282, 3793: ili. 152, 
243, 258; iv. 118, 467, etc.: life 
of A. by, il spsiGanis catalogue 
of A.’s writings, ii, p. i sqq.: 


its probable date and origin, ii. 
p. ili sqq.: order in which it is 
arranged, ii. p. visq.: probably 
derived from the catalogue of 
a library which had purchased 
its copy of A.’s writings before 
Andronicus issued his edition, 
ii. p. vii: his catalogue of Theo- 
phrastus’ writings, il. pp. vil-ix : 
his catalogues of the writings 
of A. and Theophrastus may 
possibly come ultimately from 
the Bioe. of Hermippus, or even 
from the Ilivaé of Callimachus, 
lis ps) 1X. 


Dion, i. 308, 377, 412 note, 434 


note, 526, 546 note; iii. 132, 295 ; 
Iv. 315, 355, 435 Sq-, 440, 441, 
449, 464, 472, 477. 


Dionysia, the, iv. 532, 567. 
Dionysius the Elder, i. 532, 543, 


545.4 ile 208 3 1118 154,163,205, 
267, 303, 329, 336, 361, 304, 
407 ; iv. pp. Ixiv sq., xviii, lxix, 
216, 332, 339, 342, 355, 379, 
374, 375, 387, 392, 402, 418, 
425, 430 Sq., 440, 451, 452, 
459-462, 465-468, 470, 471, 
475-477 : his improvements in 
siege-warfare, 1 iii. 407: his fleet, 
iv. 541: built some temples, iv. 
470. 


Dionysius the Younger, i. 301, 526, 


532 note; iv. 216, 315, 374, 425, 
430 Sq., 435 Sq., 440-442, 449, 
452, 460, 462, 464, 466, 468, 
469, 472. 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus, i. 172 


and note, 193, 194 note, 315 
note, 330 note, 331 note; ii. 232, 
2EOW SLO: willy 22251201, 26054200, 
268, 276, etc. 


Dionysodorus, i. 107; iii. 133. 
Dionysus, i. 277, 365 note; ii. 


320; ill. 491 sq., 552, 555; iv. 
470: of Pagasae, iv. 470. 


Diophantus, iv. 532: another? ii. 


294, 295. 


Diotima, iii. 152, 518. 
wee civil (crdous), causes of, 


518 sqq.; lv. 272, 275-280, 
282, 284, 285, 290, 293, 295- 
301, 308-332, 357, 362, 365 sq., 
370, 371, 395: small causes of, i. 
524; iv. 318-327: frequent in 
small States, iv. 217, 324: the 
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Discord :-— 
lot an antidote to, iv. 306: see 
also Constitution. 

Diseases, crisis in, iii. 281 sq.: 
fevers beginning gradually most 
dreaded, iv. 380. 

Dithyramb, iii. 570 sq. 

Dittenberger, i. p. ix; ii. p. xlvii, 
79, 111-113, 141, 160, 232, 233, 
294, 300; ili. 141, 381; iv. p. 
XXvi, 112, 238 sq., 243, 263, 284, 
348, 397, 398, 417, 428, 437, 524, 
539, 545, 548, 549, 551, 553, 
560, 562, 565-567. co 

Dittmeyer, i1. 73, 84, 86; iil. 85. 

Dodona, iii. 412. 

Dods, Meg, ili. 195. 

Dog, the, 1 iii. 366 sq., 522. 

Domingo, St., ili. 394. 

Domitian, iv. 460 sq. 

Dorian mode, the, see Mode: 
Dorians, iv. 313, 336, 419 sq.: 
their invasion of the Pelopon- 
nesus, lil. 271. 

Dorieus, ii. 363. 

Dorion, iii. 527. 

Dosiadas, ii. 257, 347, 353, 362. 

Dowries in Greek States, 1. 171 
SQM LA Gime osmsdas inethe 
Lacedaemonian State, i. 177; 
il.) 326)sqq.s) im) Crete, 11.328, 
345: register of gifts in dower, 
iv. 553: Plato on dowries, i. 
E7Ocmliasi4s 

Draco, ii. 371, 377, 3843 iv. 393. 

Drawing, the study of, ik SS Sele 
and note; iii. 510, 518 sq. 

Drerus, iv. 409. 

Drilae, iii. 404. 

Droysen, H., ili. 407-409; iv. 542, 
543,562. 

Droysen, J. G., iii. 363. 

Drusus, iil. 335. 

Duebner, 111. 302. 

Dimmler, iv. 399, 457. 

Diirer, Albert, i. 102 note. 

Duffy, B., iv. 348, 499, 523, 537. 

Dumouriez, iv. 406. 

Dunvegan Castle, iil. 328. 

Duris, iii. 447; iv. 435, 449. 

Dwelling-house, Greek, i.179 note. 


Eaton, i. 321 note; ii. 263, 279; 
iii. 130, 206, 236, 254, 261, 298, 
323, 328, 342, 345, 348, 363, 368, 
372, 377) 378; 428, 430, 442, 447, 
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456, 481, 498, 510, 519, 536, 
539, 544; Iv. 159, 160, 190, 
207, 308, 322, 323, 334, 409, 
420, 422, 443, 478. 

Ecclesiasticus, i. 1043 ii. 224. 

Ecdemus, i. 551. 

Eclectus, iv. 434. 

Ecphantides, ili. 555. 

Education, like art, completes 
nature, iii. 498 : the wisest laws 
of little use unless supported by, 
1.538; ili. 499; iv. 409 sq.: the 
best guarantee of concord in the 
State, 1. 204, 205 sq.: the means 
of making the State one, ii. 
2553 lii. 501: effect of, in in- 
spiting high spirit, iv. 451: not 
loved by tyrants, iv. 451 sq.: 
importance of, shown by the 
career of Pythagoras, i. 378, 
and by the example of the 
Lacedaemonian State, i. 400: 
why attention should be paid to 
the education of youth, i. 352 
sqq.3 ili. 499: must be con- 
ducive to the maintenance of 
the constitution, i. 538: must 
vary with the constitution, i. 
p. xxxix: the kind of education 
favourable to the maintenance 
of a democracy or oligarchy, iv. 
410: 

education in the majority of 
Greek States, iii. p. xl sq., 161, 
489: in the Lacedaemonian 
State, i. 349 note, 357 sq.; il. 
286, 342; ill. p. xli sq., 448, 454, 
488, 489, 498, 503-506, sil, 
519, 520, 523-525, 531: In 
Crete, ili. 443, 503 : at Athens, 
lil. p. xl sq., 161, 497, 505, 519, 
526 sq.: Persian, ill. 161, 489: 
four branches of actual educa- 
WON, 6 SHR He se oh, Gitex 
education of the sons of kings, 
i. 360 note; ill. 160: views of 
Socrates on education, lil. 508 
sq.: of the Cynics, ili. 509: of 
the Cynic Diogenes, ili. 504: 
of Isocrates, iil. 488, 504 sq., 
509, 547: of Polybius, iil. 504 : 
Plato’s conception of education, 
ili. 432, 509: his scheme of 
education in the Republic, see 
Republic of Plato: inthe Laws, 
see Laws of Plato: Plato on 
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Education :— 


small changes in education, iv. 
379 sq.: education according to 
Plato completed by festivals, 
ili. 208 sq. : 

the only scheme of education 
A. gives us is that designed for 
the best State; ili. p. xxxix: he 
tells us nothing as to the educa- 
tion of women and girls or of 
the non-citizen classes, ili. p. 
xl: importance of the education 
of women, i. 177 sil. 225) s0three 
questions as to education, i. 
352 sq.; iii. 498: education 
should be managed by the 
State wig 5siy ills s5OONsSdasmits 
aim and the subjects to .be 
taught matters of dispute, i. 354 ; 
iii. 504 sq. : various classes of 
studies, i. 354 3; ili. 504 Ssq., 527: 
liberal and illiberal modes of 
study, i. 354 sq.3 ili. 508 sq., 
524, 558: A. on utilitarianism 
in education, ili. p. xli note: 

A.’s conception of education, 
iii. pp. xlii—xliv, 504: he favours 
an education productive at once 
of morality and philosophical 
aptitude, i. 206: education in 
the best State must produce 
men fitted first tobe ruled and 
then to rule, or in other words 
good men, i. 344 sq.: must 
develope the whole man, phy- 
sical, moral, and intellectual, but 
must adjust its development of 
the lower element in man to the 
ultimate development of that 
which is highest in him, the 
virtues moral and intellectual 
which are essential to a right 
use of leisure, i. 345 sqq.: must 
train the body first, then the 
appetites, then the reason, but 
train the body with a view to 
the appetites and the appetites 
with a view to the reason, i. 348 
$qq-, 354, note; ill. p. xliii, 432: 
education commonly connected 
by A. with the production of 
moral virtue, iil, 529: intel- 
lectual virtue its ultimate end, 
iil. 529 : 

A.’s scheme of education, i. 
369 sqq.; iii. p. xlv sq., 519, 
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526 sq.: contrasted with Lace- 
daemonian and Athenian edu- 
cation, ili. 519: the regulation 
of education in his view involves 
the regulation of marriage and 
infancy, i. 350 sqq.; ili. p. xl: 

question up to what age A. 
intends education to be con- 
tinued, i. 371 and note; iil. 443, 
497: he probably did not intend 
it to cease at the age of twenty- 
one, i. 371 and note; ili. 497, 
603: children to be withslaves as 
little as possible, i. 351 ; ili. 488: 

no madaywyoi at Sparta, i. 351 
note ; ili. 488 : education as dis- 
tinguished from rearing began 
at seven years of age, i. 352; 
iii. 478, 489, 497, 519 : education 
from seven to puberty, i. 352, 
356 sqq.; lil. 497, 519 Sq., 525: 

from puberty to twenty-one, i. 
352, 358 sq. and notes ; iii. 497, 
526 sq.: the education of the 
body, ili. p. xliv, of the appetites, 
iii. p. xliv sq., of the reason, 
iii. p. xlv: the direct education 
of the reason not dealt with in 
the Politics, i. 370; iii. p. xlv, 
450: education by habituation, 
by reason, iii. pp. xliii sq., xlvi, 
306, 431, 454, 455: philo- 
sophical education, 1. 358 note ; 
iv. 451: gymnastic, i. 349 note, 
355, 356-359, 370 Sq, 5393 ili. 
pp. xli, xlv, 445, 496 sq., 503, 504, 
508, 511, 519-527; iv. 373,451: 

education i in riding, i. 360 note; 
ili. 160 sq., 497: musical, i. 355 
and note, 359sqq., 361-369, 5393 
lil. pp. xliv-xlvi, 496 sq., 503, 504, 
508, 519, 538-562; iv. 451: 
should not practical and en- 
thusiastic, as well as ethical, 
melodies be used in the educa- 
tion of the young? iii. 547, 562: 
school-education, i. 371 sqq.; 
ill. po xls use sot: poetry or 
dancing or prose recitation in 
education not discussed by A., 

i. 369: training in temperance, 
iil. 450. 


Egesta, iii. 434. 
Egypt, i. 135 note, 271, 315 note, 


316 note, 317 note, 325, 382, 
574; il, 206, 298, 351, 3553 
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Egypt :— 

ill, 181, 201, 250, 273, 281, 302, 
327, 343, 350, 353, 384, 387, 388, 
Sq., 402; iv. 169, 304, 472: 

pyramid-building kings of, iv. 
457: priests of, li, 205: phy- 
sicians in, iii. 281 sq.: handi- 
craftsmen in, lv. 169, 519: all 
children reared in, iii. 474: the 
Egyptian race the most ancient, 
iii. 389: the Egyptians, i. 319 
note, 341 note; iil. 402, 593. 

Eileithyia, i lil. 412, 472. 

Eira, ili. 392; iv. 369. 

Eisphora, ti. 343 ; ili. 231; iv. 389, 
467, 521, 530. 

Elateia, iv. 326. 

Elea, iii. 351, 387. 

Election as a mode of filling 
magistracies, see Magistracies. 
Elements, only two according to 

some, iv. 156. 

Elephantiasis, iv. 302. 

Eleusis, iv. 317, 565. 

Eleven, the, iv. 556, 559. 

Elimeia, iv. 428, 430 sq. 

Elis, ii. 339; iii. 353-355, 361, 399, 
414 sq., 505 ; iv. 280, 287, 358, 
382, 429, 509, 515, 517. 

Ellis, Prof. Robinson, 1i. 60 note ; 
iii. p. Iv, 246, 398, 597-599. 

Elysian plain, the, ili. 451. 

Empedocles, ii. 1763 iil. 322; iv. 
287, 297. yet! 

Empire, the Athenian, 1. 505, 530; 
iil. 248; iv. pp. xxix, xlvii, 305, 
378 sq.: the Roman, ib 73,144, 
Leys Wisg/ OM pte pp. \ubly 30.09 IESE 
243, 283, 291; iv. 451, 525, 545. 

End, the specific, i. 58 sqq.: the 
actualization of the Potential, 
i. 59 sq.: ends sought to be 
attained by the various kowevia, 
ii. 97: things conjoined with 
pleasure regarded as ends, ili. 


513. 

England, i. 106 note, 234, 429; 
iv. 184, 317, 331, 369, 399, 546: 
history of, i. 535 note, SOM 
kings of, iii. 283: cause of the 
decline of monarchy in, i. 543: 
Church of, i. 234, 561: Welsh 
Marches of, iii. 393 : Border of 
England and Scotland, ii. 172; 
iil. 393: New, iv. 222. 

English, iv. 309. 
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English Historical Review, iii. 509. 

Envoys, iv. 256, 258, 499. 

Epagathus, iv. 472. 

Epaminondas, i. 142, 196 note, 
199 note, 308, 314 note, 357 
note, 360 note, 377, 380, 475 ; 
lil. 322, 337, 359, 362, 406, 427, 
505, 523, 548, 553; iv. p. Xxxil, 
221, 340, 542. 

Epeunacti, ii. 331. 

Ephesus, i, 413 note; ii. 296; ili. 
ee 252,267, 277 ; iv. 349, 397, 
418 

Ephialtes, i iv. 287. 

Ephorate, the Lacedaemonian, 
1.4515 ii. 275, 276, 333, 335, 3535 
356, 402, 405-407 ; lil. p. xxxix, 
219, 274, 299 ; iv. p. Ixi, 366, 370, 
379, 380, 382, 386, 392, 447, 502, 
548: origin of, iii. 299 ; iv. 447: 
was the ephorate originally insti- 
tuted with the view of weakening 
the power of the kings ? iv. 447: 
election of the ephors, ii. 336; 
iv. 205: their meals, ii. 336: 
their accountability, ii. 338: 
their power over other Lacedae- 
monian magistrates, ii. 328: 
they had power both to try cases 
and to exact the penalty, iv. 558: 
two ephors accompanied the 
Lacedaemonian king on cam- 
paigns, ii. 341: ephorship and 
senatorship greater offices than 
the kingship? iv. 205. ~ 

Ephorus, i. p. vi, 309 note, 321 
note, 355 note, 406 note, 575 
notes; il. p. xx, 253, 269, 282, 
290, 312, 313, 318, 319, 322, 
328, 331, 340, 342, 344, 346-350, 
353-355, 358, 377-379, 382 3 iil. 
201, 249, 325, 352, 449, 464, 512, 
521, 5683; iv. 166, 198, 219, 280, 
295, 317, 367; 438: his strong 
interest in Crete, ii. 379: his 
value for spareness of living, 
il. 269; iii. 352: his account of 
the causes of ordots, iv. 295. 

Epicharmus, ii. p.v; 111.151} iv. 389. 

Epicrates; iv. 535. 

Epictetus, ii. 126, 282. 

Epicureanism, i. 156, 549, 550 sq.; 
ii, 213. 

Epicureans, ii. p. xili note. 

Epicurus, i. 27 and note, 153, 482, 
532 note, 550 sq.; il. pp. xl 
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Epicurus :— 
note, xiv, 124, 128, 180, 249; iii. 
206, "469 } iv. 468. 

Epidamnus, lil, pZONse 35 75mg oles 
iv. p. xxiv, 160, 217, 287-289, 
294, 326 Sq.) 417, 491. 

Epidaurus, i. 337 and note; iv. p. 
xxxi, 341, 509. 

Epimenides, ii. 112 sq., 354 sq. 

Epirots, the, iii. 274. 

Epirus, i. 155; iv. 447. 

Epistatés, iv. 254, ae 385 sq. 

Epitadeus, ii. 326, 328. 

Equality, arithmetical and based 
on desert, iii. 245 ; iv. 282. 

Erasistratus, i. 30 note. 

Erastae, the, ascribed to Plato, i 
365 note ; ii. p. xii; ili. 508. 
Eratosthenes, i. 352 note; ii. 159. 
Erdmann, i. 35 note, 49 note, 283. 
Eresus, i. 463; 111.294; iv. 325, 426. 
Eretria, iv. 154, 233, 263, 346, 362, 

540, 541, 561. 

Erinnys, lil. 214. 

Eristic, Astronomy, and Geometry, 
iii. 504 sq 

Eroticus, the, of Aristotle, i ii. 380. 

Erythrae, i. 464; iv. pp. xx, xxiv, 
xxv, xlv, 260, 346, 347, 349, 357, 
396, 432. ; Ee 

Eryxias, the, ascribed to Plato, ii. 
185, 188. 

Essen, von, iii. 123. 

Essenes, the, ii. 355. 

Essex, earl of, iv. 472. 

Eteocles, ili. 335, 336. 

Ethics, Eudemian, i. 74 note; ii. p. 
X; lil. 309: Nicomachean, i. 1-3, 
41, 42, 68 sq., 86, 95 note, 133, 
150, 158, 180, 189, 242 note, 303 
note, 311,341, 353, 362 note, 363, 
370 note, 464, 508, 522, 574, 575 
sq.} il. p.xiv and note, pp. xxx, 
XXXl, XXXV, XXXVili, 98, IOI, 132; 
iil. p. xlili sq., 423 ; iv. 247, GEC.) 
close relation of the N. E. to 
the Politics, i. 1; ii, App. A: 
transition from it to the Politics, 
i. 2: its programme of the 
inquiries of the Politics, how 
far followed in the Politics, i. 2; 
li, p. xxi, 226; ill, 129: a sequel 
needed to the N. E., why, ii. 
385 sqq.: how far the Politics is 
an appropriate sequel to it and 
in accord with it, ii. 387-400: 
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passages in the Politics in which 
reference appears to be made to 
them. E.,° 11575 Sqesadla 25575 
iii. 199, 226, 423, 428, 571; 
iv. 210: why A. in the Politics 
sometimes has recourse to the 
e€atepixot Adyot rather than to 
the N. E., iii. 309: the doctrine 
of the mean in the N. E. and 
the Politics, ii. 388, 392: friend- 
ship in theN. E., see Friendship : 
question of the attainability of 
happiness in the N. E. and the 
Politics, ii. 400 sq. 

Ethiopians, the, 1. 259, 275 note, 
B22): Ais 228, 1 2OG nV ESO mZOO, 
207. 

Etruria, iii. 204. 

Etruscans, the, ili. 202 sq., 329. 

Euboea, ili. 267 ; iv. 307. 

Euboea, the Sicilian, iv. 422. 

Eubulides, i. 235 note. 

Eubulus, ii. 193, 208, 307; iv. 259, 
528, 532. 

Eubulus the Bithynian, ii. 292. 

Eubulus the comic poet, iii. 351 ; 
iv. 462. 

Eucken, i. p. ix, 59 note, 61, 284 
MOLE jod1.198, p12 Sons 7k A Lengo. 
221,227, 231,251, 256, 263, 274; 
ili. IOI, 108, 124, 180, 184, 189, 
207, 210, 222, 290, 342, 355, 386, 
410, 432, 438, 457, 501, 529, 549, 
598; iv. 114, 115, 143, 163, 187, 
216, 247, 338, 350, 445, 463, 
473, 474, 512, 525, 533- 

Eucleides, archonship of, i. 227 ; 
iv. p. xli. 

Eudemus, ii. p. x. 

Eudicus, iv. 361. 

Eudoxus, ii. 297, 350. 

Eunuchs, married, iv. 429. 

Eupatridae, ili, 166; iv. p. xxiv, 
341, 349. 

Euphron, i. 545, 547 note; iv. 339, 
423, 425. 

Eupolis, iii. 380, 429. 

Euripides, i. 16, 22, 25, 101, 175, 
270 note, 276, 307, 354 note, 357 
note, 464; ii. 241, 263, 282, 310, 
318, 324, 358; ili. 124, 145, 150, 
159; LOL, LOZ y LOts 2nsaee Tse 
228, 310, 335, 367, 369, 432, 
450, 460, 500, 511,528; iv. p. iii, 
200, 215, 339; 371, 379, 495, 43°, 
433, 475, 565, etc.; remembers 
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Euripides :— 
the proverb od cyxod} Sovdoss, 
Ill. 450. 

Euripus, iv. 172. 

Europe, iii. 365; iv. 280, 353: 
meaning of the word, i. 318 
note; ili. 364: barbarous races 
of, 1. 318 sq., 319 note, 321, 333; 
ili. 326, 364: mediaeval, i. 391 
note; ill. 343: modern, i. 502 
note, 530, 560; iv. 484. 

Eurytion, iv. 111. 

Euthydemus, i. 107. 

Euthynus, iii. 223 ; iv. 245, 563. 

Euxine Sea, i. IOI, 1255 ili. 328, 
394, 404, 522 ; iv.280, 297, 3138q. 

Evagoras of Cyprus, 1. 277 note; 
iv. 425, 428, 429. 

Evagoras the Lacedaemonian, iv. 
428. 

Evans, Mr. A. J., iii. 329; iv. 173. 

Evils, two, iv. 414. 

Excess, pursuit of, ii. 289. 

Exchange, i. 129 sq.; ii. 181 sqq. 

Exiles, oligarchies ruled by re- 
turned, iv. pp. xx, Xxv, xxix. 


Fabius Benevolentius, iv. 118. 

Fabius Maximus, iv. 364. 

Father and child, relation of, in 
Greek and barbarian States, 
i. 170: in Greek States, i. 174 
sq.: at Athens, i. 175 note: A. 
on, i. 190 sq., 1923 il. 210 sq., 
214, 221: relation of father and 
child when the father has mar- 
ried late in life (i. 184 and note ; 
iii. 459 sq.), or very young, iil. 
460, 462-465: power of the 
father to disinherit his children, 
i. 175 note; iv. 401: caprice of 
fathers in relation to their sons’ 
education, i. 353 note. 

Favonius, iii. 439, 509. 

Fear a preservative of constitu- 
tions, iv. 386 sq. : fear and pity, 
ili. 565: timidity and intelli- 
gence, 1. 319 note 5 ill. 364. 

Fellow-travellers in ancient 
Greece, ii. 247. 

Ferdinand II, the emperor, iv. 473. 

Festivals, i. 251 and note, 453; iil. 
208 sq., 527, 550, 557, 558; 
iv. 452 sq 

Feudal made of regulating mili- 
tary service, ii. 330. 
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Fish-preserves in ancient Greece, 
ii. 201, 

Fishermen, i. 97 ; iv. 165, 171. 

Five Thousand, the, at Athens, i. 
470; iv. 241. 

Florence, iii. 439; iv. 214, 307, 
ad 387, 389, 424, 499, 503, 
537, 558. 

Flute- -playing, i ea ise 
Kunoels in, iil, 558: question of 
its use in education, i. 365 and 
note; ili. 551-558, 562, 569-573: 
the art of, little respected in 
Greece, ill. 229, 556. 

Food, true source of, i. 128; ii. 194, 
195: scantiness of, its advan- 
tages, li. 354 Sq.; ili. 600: 
thought by the Egyptians to be 
the cause of all maladies, iii. 
402: pure andimpure, ili.220 sq. 

Forbes, Mr. W. H., iii. 297. 

Force, connected with that which 
is contrary to nature and that 
which is unjust, il. 134: force 
and persuasion connected with 
despotic rule, 111. 330; iv. 332: 
force or deceit or both resorted 
to by persons seeking to change 
constitutions, iv. 332 sq.: to 
win by force less odious than to 
win by deceit, iv. 333. 

Fortune the source of wealth, 
i.198 and note; ill. 312, 317: 
its aid necessary for the realiza- 
tion of the best State, i. 342 sq., 
491, 549, 555; ili. 341: failure to 
attain happiness may be due to 
a defect either of nature or of 
fortune, ill. 423: see also Spon- 
taneity and Goods. 

Forty, the, at Athens, iv. 272. 

Four Hundred, the, at Athens, i. 
398, 470, 472; iv. 220, 241, 260. 

Fox, C. J., i. 190 note. 

France, i. 106 note, 266, 5613; iii. 
446; iv. 177, 309, 331; 399, 
406, 421, 453, 523: fall of 
ancien régime in, 1. 541 ; iv. 331, 
523 (see also Revolution) : sub- 
stitution of departments for 
provinces in, iv. 523. 

Francotte, Prof., iv. 192 sq., 234. 

Frazer, Mr. J. G., ili. 602 sq.; 
iv. 323, 448, 458, 533. 

Frederick II, the emperor, iii. 
461 ; iv. 324. 
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Frederick the Great, i. 283. 

Freedom, definition of, i. 112, 246 ; 
ii. 140; iv. 176, 411 sq.: alterna- 
tion of ruling and being ruled 
asign of, iv. 225, 494 sq.: the 
nature of, according to oi 
OnpoortKol, iv. 494 sq.: A. does 
not mention in connexion with 
freedom either free expression 
of opinion or publicity of govern- 
ment, iv. 495: freedom and 
equality connected with de- 
mocracy, iv. 176, 412, 494. 

Freeman, Mr. E. A., i. 469 note, 
476 note, 477 note, 551 note, 552; 
ili. 154, 403, 4123 iv. p.Ixvil, 161, 
3072 313s 328, 330, 409, 418, 441, 


4 

Friedlander, C., 1. 34 note, 35, 105 
note. 

Friedlander, 
546. i 

Friend of the king, iil. 302. 

Friendship excludes flattery, iv. 
462: friendship in the Nicoma- 
chean Ethics, 11. 392 sq.: inter- 
course with friends chosen for 
their worth a right use of leisure, 
iii. 442: close friendship between 
individuals not loved by tyrants, 
iv. 452. 

Fritzsche, iv. 253. 

Frohberger, iil. 135. 

Frontinus, iv. 551 sq. 


LestinZozanotesietv. 


Galen, ii. pp. li, xxxvii; ii. 481, 
482. 

Gambreium, iv. 567. 

Gamelion, i. 187 note. 

Gamori, iv. 301, 319. 

Gardiner, Mr. S. R., ili. 359; iv. 
421, 473. 

Gardner, Prof. P., iv. 361, 
565. ‘ 

Gardthausen, ii. p. 1; iv. 124. 

Garve, iv. 376. 

Gates of the city, iii. 409 ; iv. 351, 
361, 560 sq. 

Gaugamela, iv. 439. 

Gauls, i. 476: the dying Gaul, i. 
319 note. 

Geiser, iv. 298, 546. 

Gelon, il. 294 ; iil. 260, 412 ; iv. pp. 
xly, Ixv, lxix, 301, 319, 422, 440, 
441, 465, 475, 480, 485, 486: 
his son, iv. 440, 441, 480. 
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Gelon, son of Hiero II of Syra- 
cuse, iil. 335. 

Geneva, 1 1. 377 note, 559 560. 

Genoa, li. 358 Siive 473, 523 

Gens, i. 196 sq., 335 3 1V. pp-Xxviil, 
XXXII, 931: oligarchies ruled by 
a single, or by more gentes than 
one, Iv. p. Xxlv. 

Geometry, Astronomy, and Eristic 
Argument, iil. 504 sq. 

Gephyraei, the, iv. 524. 

Gergini, iv. 455. 

Gergithes, i. 531 note. 

Germans, ii. 319; iii. 364; iv. 
309, 395 dag: of Machiavelli’s 
time, ili. 357. 

Gerusia, see Senate. 

Geryon, i. 256 note; ili. 214. 

Ghibellines, iv. 307, 324. 

Gibbon, i. r99note; 11. 186; iii. 191 
(cp. 601), 374, 437 3 iv. 469, 472. 

Gilbert, i. 499 note; ii.258, 325, 336, 
352, 355, 4193 ill. 132, 133, 136, 
139, 141, 144, 179, 204, 220, 223, 
224, 244, 256, 259, 267, 274, 
291, 292, 358, 360, 394, 408, 
419, 447, 490, 497, 498, 555; 
iv. passin. 

Giphanius, passim. 

Glaucia, iv. 218. 

Glaucon, i. 27, 389, 399; it. 134. 

Glaucus the Rhegian, ii. 379. 

God, 1.58, 60, 286 note (cp. iii. 591), 
305, 438 sq., 532 note: source 
and nature of the happiness of, 
iii. 316, 442: God and the 
universe, ill. 339 Sq., 344. 

Gods, the, i. 438, 449; ili. 242, 
254,434, 442; iv. 565, 566, etc. : 
conceived as resembling men in 
form and in mode of life, ii. 
118; iii, 595: the gods who 
preside over childbirth, iii. 472: 
the Olympian, iii. 424, 496: 
matters connected with the 
gods grouped with matters 
connected with war, iv. 566. 

Goethe, i. 256. 

Géttling, 1. 499 note, 579; ii. p. xi 
note, 99, 112, I91, 262, 323, 356; 
lik. 98,01 175) 124,128 e202a05% 
465, 481, 517, 548, 573; iv. 88, 
113, 125, 132, 134, 288, 346. 

Gomperz, Prof., 1. 475 note; ii. p. 
XVI Sq.3 ili. 108, 308. 

Gonzaga, iv. 426, 485. 
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Good, the, i. 511, 523: the seem- 
ing, as the aim in action, ii. 97. 

Goods, classification of, i. 299 and 
note : division into goods bodily, 
external, and of the soul, i. 299 
and note ; ili. 309 sqq.; iv. 318: 
other divisions, ili. 310: ex- 
ternal, the gift of fortune, iii. 
312; iv.211 (see also Fortune): 
falsely thought to be the cause 
of happiness, ili. 428, and to be 
the greatest of goods, ill. 452: 
bodily, iii. 314; iv. 211: ab- 
solute and conditional, iii. 424 
sq. : men should choose goods, 
not evils, lii. 427. 

Goodwin, Prof. W. W., ii. 86, 270 ; 
iii. 134, 307, 547 3 iv. 393, 447. 
Gorgias, i. 25, 140, 201, 229 and 
note, 239, 419 note, 482 Sq. 3 il. 
214, 2203 ill. 142-144, 322, 324, 
333, 334: the later, i. 301 note. 

Gorgias, the, of Plato, ii. 397. 

Gorgo, ii. 321. 

Gorgus, iv. 329, 479. 

Gortyna in Arcadia, iil. 482. 
Gortyna in Crete, i. 326 note, 
337 note; il. 347; iv. 260, 554: 
laws of, i. 352 note; ii. 259, 301, 
309, 328, 336, 345, 346, 349, 
BoA Solr all. 325)5 AV. 2O0)Sq., 
554, 556. *] 

Gracchus, C., iii. 
354, 543. 

Gracchus, Tib., iv. 516, 535. 

Granicus, iv. p. xxix. 

Grant, Sir A., i. 19 note. 

Greece, passim: Homeric, il. 309: 
modern, iv. 518. 

Greeks, the, i. 50, 106, 126 note, 
199 note, 202, 209 sq., 230, 269, 
319-322, 335, 448 note, 450, 526, 
530, 546, 558, 559, 561; 3 li. 260; 
ll. 329, 365, 407; iv. 200, 515: 
the contrast drawn between 
Greek and barbarian by the 
Greeks detrimental to Greece, 1. 
476 note (cp.i.430 note): whoare 
meant by the ‘ancient Greeks’ 
in A.’s use of the term, ili. 267 ; 
iv. 234: customs of the early 
Greeks regarded by Thucydides 
and A. as similar to those of 
the barbarians of their own 
day, ii. 115 : some Greek races 
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only in Stay, iii, 366: the 
Greeks regarded by A. as the 
race best fitted to rule, i. 475 
sq., and as able to rule all 
others if brought under one 
constitution, i. 320; iii. 366: 
he advised Alexander to rule 
the Greeks like a leader and 
the barbarians like a master, 
1. 279, 4743 ill. 266, 331: their 
conception of freedom, iv. 495: 
they hardly felt themselves to 
be citizens if excluded from ju- 
dicial functions, iii. 135, or from 
office, iii. 182 : connected leisure 
with edevdepia and culture, iii. 
442:-bitter to Greeks to be 
ruled by men inferior to them- 
selves, Iv. 512: the Greeks and 
kingship, ili. 257: effect of the 
repulse of Xerxes on the Greeks 
of Greece Proper, ili. 554: their 
appreciation of physical ex- 
cellence and beauty, ii. 149: 
vigilant observers of personal 
trifles, i1. 297: found the main 
charm of life rather in friend- 
ship than in the household 
relations, i. 335: more open- 
handed than the Romans of the 
Republic, i. 202: choice of sites 
by Greek founders of cities, 
lil. 396: the Greeks surprised 
that all children were reared in 
Egypt, iil. 474: the milk used 
by them mostly goats’ milk, iii. 
479: sometimes gave wine to 
infants, ili. 480: regarded cook- 
ery as work for slaves, iii. 531: 
Greek writers often appeal to 
the authority of antiquity, iii. 
383: seldom recognize the 
value to the State of a vigorous 
peasant class, iv. 508 : interested 
in inquiries respecting etpyyara, 
il. 382. 

Greén, J. R., 1.228 note; ii. 1143 
lil. 405. 

Greffe, iv. 555. 

Gregory of Nazianzus, iv. 292. 

Grief thought to compress the 
mind, iii. 542 sq. 

Grote, i. 45 note, 46, 47, 84 note, 
235 note, 319 note, 440, 465, 
466 note, 475, 545 note, 546 note; 
ii. 102,1207,)27.0, 282, 205.1333, 
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Grote :— 
371; iil. 131, 188, 213, 244, 249, 
362, 392, 491, 602 ; ; iv. pp. xxx, 
lii note, 179, 308, 314, 315, 
326, 328, 331, 353, 355, 359 
Sq-, 363, 369, 374; 375) 428-430, 

432, 433, 455, 500, 516. 

Grotius, iii. 252. 

Gryllus, ili. 524. 

Gryllus (Herondas), ili. 526. 

Guelfs, iv. 324. 

Gustavus Adolphus, iv. 473. 

Gyges, iv. 162. 

Gylippus, iv. 328, 542. 

Gymnasium, i. 336 sq., 338 sq. 
and note ; ili. 414-416; iv. 452: 
brought by Plato and A. within 
the city, 1. 338 and note; iii. 
414, 415 sq.: gymnasium of the 
elder separated from that of the 
younger men, i. 338 sq. 5 lll. 414, 
416,,602. 

Gymnastic, see Education: gym- 
nastic trainer, lil. 497; iv. 136. 

Gytheium, ili. 361. 


Habituation, iii. 431, 432, 482 sq.: 
training by, see Education. 

Hadrian, iv. 458, 476. 

Hagnus, an Attic deme, ili. 207. 

Hair, long, ii. 296: expensive 
adornment of, ibid. 

Half-breeds, iv. 174, 299. 

Halimus, iii. 349. 

Hallam, H., i. 314; ili. 283. 

Halus, iv. 358. 

Hampke, ili. 253. 

Hand, the, li. 137 sq 
left, i11. 383. 

Handicraftsmen, see Artisans, 

Hannibal, ii. 406. 

Hanno, ii. 362 ; iv. 299, 370 sq. 

Happiness, i. 116, 119, 125, 199, 
296 and note, 304 sq., 341 sqq., 
452 note, 487, 557, 575 sq-: see 
also evdaovia in Greek Index. 

Harmodius, til. 4513 iv. 427, 479. 

Harmonies, }. 364, 366, 367, 369 
and note}; ill. 541 sq., 544, 559- 
561: see also Mode. 

Harmosts, ii. 260. 

Harp, triangular, septangular, iii. 


.: right and 


556. 
Harpalus, i. 465 note, 473. 
Harpocration, il. 329. 3573 iil. 193. 
Harp-playing, iii. 510, 548, 557. 
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Harrington, iv. 514. 

Haussoullier, i. 318 note ; ili. 348, 
349, 357, 419; iv. 229, 553. 

Head, Mr. B. V., ii. 185; iv. 109, 
313, 315, 361, 465, 470. 

Health, iii. 397, 401 sq., 471, 476 
Soe should accompany wisdom, 
ill. 310. 

Hearth of the State, common, iii. 
382; iv. 565 sq.: connexion of 
kings, archons, and prytaneis 
with the, iv. 566. 

Hebrytelmis, iv. 437- 

Hecataeus, ili. 146, 200, 329, 598. 

Hector, iii. 247, 262, 263. 

Hegelr i121. 

Hegemony, a ‘lame’, iii. 361. 

Hegias, il. 331. 

Heinsius, li. 235; ili. 184, 185; iv. 
134, 346, 490, 555. 

Heinze, iii. 317. 

Heiresses, see Orphan heiresses. 

Heitland, "Mr. W. E., ii. 154. 

Heitz, i. 301 note, 459 note ; ii. pp. 
i, V, Vii notes ; ill. 526. 

Helen, i. 148}; ii. 239; ili. 216, 591. 

Heliaea, iil. 223 ; iv. 288. 

Helicon, a mathematician, iv. 
483. 

Helicon of Carystus, iii. 175. 

Helladius, iv. 271. 

Hellanicus, iii. 548; iv. 435. 

Hellanocrates, iv. 430, 431. 

Hellespont, iv. 172, 353. 

Helotage, the, il. 313, 315. 

Helots, i. 384, 401, 424; ii. 261, 
326; ili. 362, 393, 394; iv. p. xliv, 
307 Sq. 

Heniochi, iii. 522. 

Henkel, i. p. ix, 141 note, 256 note, 
277 and notes, 283, 339 note, 
396; li. 225, 242, 282, 2835 iv. 
192. 

Hephaestion, iii. 301. 

Hephaestus, ii. 1 38, 207. 

Heracleia in Italy, tv. 427. 

Heracleia, the Pontic, i. 318, 477, 
510; iii. 140, 267, 362 sq., 393, 
394, 553; lv. pp. xlv, li, Ixix, 112, 
210, 294, 313, 314, 321, 336 sq., 
347-349, 354, 363, 421, 425, 442, 
448, 449, 467, 468, 471, 475, 
477, 523, 531, 551: its Marian- 
dynian serfs, il. 3163 iii. 394: 

Heracleia, the Trachinian, i ii. 1545 
iv. 337. 
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Heracleidae, iii. 273; iv. 419: at 
Sparta, ii. 340, 363 ; iv. 287. 

Heracleides of Aenus, iv. 432. 

Heracleides of Syracuse, ili. 295 ; 
Iv. 432. 

Heracleides Ponticus, i. 199 note, 
225 note, 531 notes; ii. 285, 325, 


329, 3553 ili. 543, 544; iv. 204, 


362, 432, 485. 

Heracleodorus, iv. 308. 

Heracles, i. 276, 278, 465; iii. 271, 
522\51V.-304; 

Heraclitus, i. 91, 92 note, 263 
note, 413 note; ii. 143, 153, 2333 
Ion Shs LZ, 150, 213) 217,252, 
270, 367, 368; iv. 156, 474, 
485, 510. 

Heraea, iv. 280, 306. 

Heraeum, iv. 457. 

Heralds, iv. 255 sq., 553. 

Herdsmen, iv. 153, 165, 508, 517 


Hermae, iii. 491. 

Hermaeus, ii. 185. 

Hermann, C. F., i. p. ix, 100 note, 
102 note, 142 note, 154, 175 
note, 187 note, 227 notes, 228 
note, 273 note, 333 note, 337 
note, 338 note, 352 note, 383 
note; ll. 90, OI, 149, 152, 202, 
232, 254, 284, 285, 294-297, 299, 
301, 305, 327-329, 381, 382, 384, 
419; lili. 153, 204, 275, 331, 472, 
491 Sq. 3 iv. 154, 303, 399, 528- 
530, 541-543, 554, 559, 562, 
565, 567, 568. 

Hermias, i. 463-466 and notes, 
4753 li. 292; iv. 449. 

Hermione, ili. 400. 

Hermippus of Smyrna, li, pp. iil 
and note, viii and note; 11. 297, 
328, 382. 

Hermocrates, iii. 249 ; iv. 330. 

Hermodorus, i. 413 note ; lil. 252. 

Hermotimus, ili. 146. 

Herodes, iii. 461. 

Herodotus, i. 22, 85, 128 note, 
211 note, 259, 384; ii. 169, 231, 
239) 242, 2575 BOL, 316,) 328, 
331; 344, 348, 351, 357, 359s 363; 

3713 ill. 150, 151, 247, 259, 329, 
384, 387) 489, 5995 iv. pp. lii sq., 
Ixv, Ixvii, 112, 159, 280, 304, 
313, 331, 339, 350 357, 422, 
435, 447, 457, 459, 478, 479, 
485. 523, 525: corrected by 
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Xenophon, iii. 301: A. and, see 
Aristotle: Thucydides and, iv. 
350. 

Heroes, the, iii. 271 sq. 

Heroes, worship of, iii. 420, 434. 

Herondas, iii. 133, 201, 341, 493, 
526, 599; iv. 172, 228, 400. 

Herschel, Sir John, iii. 476. 

Herschel, Sir William, iii. 476. 

Hertlein, iii. 99. 

Hesiod, i. 107 note, 184 note, 352 ; 
li. 112, 134, 169, 240, 310, 320, 
3543 ill, 214, 261, 331, 350, 
451, 469, 531; iv. 120, 197, 380, 
423, 439, 514. 

Hestia, i. 179; ili. 411 3 iv. 409. 

Hestiaea, iv. 307, 308, 320, 322 
sq. 388 

Hexameter, i. 320. 

Behe i. p. vii sq.3 iii. 85, 87, 

89. 

Hicks, Mr. R. D., i. ?~. viii. 

Hicks, Rev. E. L,, iii. 90, 203, 260, 
286, 292, 337, 343; iv. 124, 130, 
243, 260, 269, 272, 308, 317, 333, 
362, 507, 546, 552, 558. Ne 

Hiero I of Syracuse, i. 544; iii. 
301, 3345 IV. 440 sq., 442, 455, 
465, 471, 475, 480. 

Hiero II of Syracuse, iii. 335. 

Hieronymus of Rhodes, ii. p. xij, 
74, 198, 205. 

Hilaire, St., ili. 115, 275; iv. 105. 

Hildenbrand, iii. 177 ; iv. 244. 

Himera, ii. 294; iv. 392, 418. 

Hinze, C., iii. 591, 593, 595. 

Hipparchus, iv. 427, 452, 476. 

Hipparinus, iv. 355: another, iv. 
427. 

Hippias, iv. 468. 

Hippias of Elis, i. 25, 26 note, 29, 
71, 381, 389, 392; il. 134, 296; 
lil. 162, 505, 526; iv. 297. 

Hippobotae, iv. 154, 329. 

Hippocrates, iii. 278, 281 sq., 363, 
365, 396-398, 400, 430, 475, 480, 
483, 503, 521, 526, 532, 595, 599, 
600 ; iv. 189, 280, 329, 558. 

Hippodamus of Miletus, i. 86, 
102, 113, 206, 380 sqq., 418, 
451; li. 282, 293, 295-304, 306, 
307, 313} ill. 220, 391, 404, 599; 
iv. 241, 269: specially careful of 
aliens and orphans, ii. 301: 
spurious fragments of, ii. p. xix 
note. 
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Hippys of Rhegium, iti. 389. 

Hirsch, T., 1v. 124. 

Hobbes, i. 36, 41, 105, 286 note ; 
iii. 591, 601. 

Hodgson, Mr. S. H., i. 81 note. 

Hoeck, ii. 295, 359. 

Hoggan, Dr. F. E., iv. 302. 

Holden, Rev. Dr. H.A., ii. 193, 207, 
PN ip eseres Gaile). ology 272, 371; ili. 
142, 210, 276, 326, 397; iv. 89, 
167, 199. 

Holland, ili. 290. 

Holm, Adolf, 11. 129, 
415, 526. 

Homer, i. 36 note, 54, 99, 192, 
319 note, 350 note, 434 note, 
448 note; ii. 114, 116 sq., 212, 
213, 287, 3495 ill. 162, 175, 177; 


182, 189, 331, 424, 451, 516, 
522, 541; iv. p. xi: quotations 
from, by A. which differ from 
our text, iii. 263 sq.: Homeric 
papyri, iii. 264: Homeric hymn 
to Apollo, iii. 264. 

Homicide, Attic law of, ii. 241 ; 
iv. 271: courts dealing with, iv. 
271. 

Homoei, iv. 367 sq., 384. 

Honey, use of, in ancient times, ii. 
200: sometimes given to infants 
in Greece, iii. 480. 

Hoplites, i. 100, 471 and note, 503, 
508; 11.2783 ill. 343; iv. p. xliii, 
152, 233, 508, 513, 542: were 
there poor men in the hoplite 
class? iv. 201: plains were suit- 
able to hoplites, iv. 541: hoplites 
and light-armed combined, iv. 
542, 

Horace, il. 240. 

Horses, rearers of, iv. 153, 541: 
oligarchies ruled by rearers of, 
iv. p. xxiv, 153 sq. 

Hortensius, ii. 242. 

Household, origin of the, i. 29: 
exists by nature, ibid. : its end, 
i. 181: said to be brought into 
being for the sake of reproduc- 
tion and self-preservation, but 
elsewhere for the satisfaction of 
daily needs, ii. 112: not formed 
for pleasure, but an ethical unity, 
ii. 124: an exclusively human 
institution, i. 30); 1. 125 the 
monogamic, i. 75, 183: its com- 
ponent parts, i. 181 sq. 3 ii. 131 


130; iii. 404, 
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sq.; iii. 189: its component 
parts said to be man and wife, 
li. 317: relation of property to 
the household, ii. 135: under 
monarchical rule, why, ii. 161 
sq.: head of, i. I sqq., 197 Sq., 
D370 tise Os si) Ivw257 eNO 
reference made in A.’s argu- 
ment against Plato’s commun- 
ism to the fact that the house- 
hold exists by nature, i. 163: 
sketch of the Greek household 
as Plato and A. found it, i. 168 
sqq.: the Lacedaemonian house- 
hold, i. 177: the household in 
barbarian communities, il. 108 
sq.: Plato and the household, i. 
178 sqq.: A. on, 1. 181 sqq.: 
contrast of A.’s ideal household 
with the average Athenian 
household, i. 193 sq., and of his 
conception of the household 
with modern conceptions of it, 
i. 197 sq.: its head controlled 
by the State, i. 194: organiza- 
tion of the household under _ 
each constitution not studied in 
the Politics, i. 194 note: public 
meals antagonistic to, i. 333, 
335: its true ideal not realized 
among the poor of an Hellenic 
State, ii. 108: contrast of the 
household and the modus not a 
mere contrast of numbers, ii. 
98: households of early society 
scattered, ii. 117 sq.: in Greek 
States had by its side the clan 
phratry and tribe, i. 196 sq.; ii. 
239: household management of 
husband and wife contrasted, 
lil. 172: household and village, 
i. 29; ii. 111-118, 183: see also 
Marriage, Husband and wife, 
Father and child, Children, 
Slave, Slavery. 

Houssaye, de la, iv. 306, 376, 401, 
487, 545. 

Hugi is 485 note, 494 note; ii. 
110, 299 sq.} lil. 225, 349. 

Humboldt, W. von, i. 186. 

Hundreds, iv. 523. 

Hunting, i. 128, 404; ii. 177 sq. 

Husband and wife, the relation of, 
in Greek and barbarian States, 
i. 170: in early Rome, i. 172: 
in the State of Plato’s Laws, 
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Husband :— 
i. 180: A. on, i. 182, 189, 191 
Sq.; ll. 210 sq., 214: fragment 
on the relations of, i. 181, 192 
and note; ii. 225: union of, 
called a ovgevéis and a kowevia, 
lili, 459: ages of, at time of 
marriage, see Marriage: Plato 
on the age of marriage, see 
Plato: cessation of reproductive 
intercourse, i. 186-188; iil. 475- 
477: adultery of, iii. 477; iv. 
362 sq. 

Hypbrias the Cretan, il. 260, 301. 

Hyllus, iv. 314. 

Hymn-tunes, i. 368. 

Hyperbolus, iii. 175, 2513 iv. 363. 

Hypereia, iii. 400. 

Hyperides, ii. 232, 358; iii. 142, 


346. 
Hypo-Dorian mode, see Mode. 


lalysus, iv. 565. 

Iambi and comedy, i. 3513 iil. 
p. xli, 491, 492 sq-, 496. 

lapygians, i iv. 276. 

Iasus, iv. 257, 553, 558. 

Iberians, 1. 374; lil. 328 sq., 481. 

Ideler, i. 576 sq.; ii. 98. 

Idmon, iv. 112. 

Idomeneus, lil. 387. 

Illyria, iv. 313. 

Illyrians, iii. 265, 357, 361, 365. 

‘ Imborsaztone’ at Florence, iv. 
S00 ah 

India, i. 344; ili. 301, 359, 382 sq. ; 
Iv. 435, 515. 

Indians, i. 112 note, 128 note, 
319 note, 322 ; ii. 299. 

Indictments, ili. 418; iv. 554 sq. 

Indies, the Dutch East, iv. 383. 

Infants, see Children. 

Inheritance by descent and by 
gift or bequest, il. 327; iv. 394, 
400 sq.: laws as to, vary with 
the constitution, iv. 142. 

Inquirers referred to, but not 
named, i. 139, 305 sqq.; il. 133, 
134 Sq-, 156 sq., 159, 275 Sq., 
307 sq., 378 Sq.5 ill. 239, 320, 
3375350 Sq- 

Inquiries respecting eipnpara popu- 
lar in Greece, ii. 382. 

Interpres, Vetus, see Moerbeke, 
William of. 

Tolaus, ii. 380. 
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Ion of Chios, 1. 325, 381 and note, 
382, 384; 11. 296, 298; iv. p. lili. 

Tonia, 11. 296; iv. 341, 368: tyrants 
of, i. 5433 iv. 339, 417. 

Ionian Gulf, il. 3193 iii. 
mode, see Mode. 

Ionians of Asia Minor, the, iii. 
366; iv. 313. 

Iphiades, iv. 361. 

Ireland, iv. 216, 221, 317, 523. 

Isaeus, ii. 272, 381. 

Ischomachus, ii. 212, 371; iii. 471. 

Islands, of the Blest, i. 302 5 ill, 
331, 451 sq.: the Greek, ii. 357; 
ill. 448: the Channel, iv. 555. 

Ismarus, iil. 398. 

Isocrates, i. p- Vi, 71, 72, 94 note, 
96 note, 201, 209, 211 note, 216, 
231, 233, 259 note, 269, 277 
and note, 278, 288, 297 note, 299 
note, 306 sq., 308, 310 note, 315 
and note, 317, 318 note, 320, 329 
note, 357 note, 381 note, 386 note, 
390 note, 461, 462 note, 465, 466, 
468 note, 469 and note, 506 and 
note, 521 note, 536note, 544 note, 
547, 552-554, 5743 1. 107, 122 
sq., 155, 158, 159, 177. sq., 180, 
184, 227, 228, 234-236, 249-251, 
250, 262,270,270, 277, 287, 280, 
292, 293, 298, 308, 309, 313, 331, 
336, 339, 343, 348, 356, 357, 368, 
373s 375s 382; 403, 404, 407 5 iii. 
109, 114, 152, 163, 186, 190 sq., 
218, 225, 226, 228, 257, 259, 263, 
271, 322, 323, 331-335, 348, 350, 
360, 365, 380, 383 sq., 387, 406, 
424, 430, 433, 447, 448, 488, 504, 
505, 508, 545; iv. p. Ixvii, 179, 
292, 305, 322, 334, 349, 379, 407, 
420, 421, 462, 467, 468, 473, etc. : 
imitates Plato, Symp. 208 C sq., 
iv. 438: in De Pace §§ tol, 105 
remembers Soph. Fragm. 747, 
iv. 292: in De Pace § 7 refers to 
Solon, Fragm. 13. 71 sqq., ii. 
180, 292: his Areopagitic Ora- 
tion, iil. 190 Sq.3 iv. 533: politi- 
cal teaching of his orations, 1. 
552 sqq.: its inconsistencies, 1. 
553 sq.: held that States are 
immortal, i. 2333; 111.152: seeks 
to regulate the relation of hege- 
mony in Greece, i. 554: may 
have, unlike others, regarded 
the Greek citizen as belonging 


387 : 
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Isocrates :— 
to Hellas, as well as to his 
own State, iii. 508: his ac- 
count of the contrast of Greeks 
and barbarians, ili. 365 sq.: his 
advice to Philip as to his re- 
lation to Greeks and barbar- 
ians perhaps suggested the 
similar advice given by A. 
to Alexander, iil. 331: might 
not right, ii. 158: on Carthage, 
ii. 227, 403 sq., 407: on the 
Lacedaemonian ‘State, se 2275 
313, 339, 3433 lll. 259, 332 sq., 
387, 406, 447, 448: on Athens, 
i. 315 and note; ii. 373; ili. 348, 
3603 iv. p. li sq., 305, 340, 407, 
BIG AS criticisms of the 
Lacedaemonian lawgiver in the 
Fourth and Fifth Books of the 
Politics are more in the spirit 
of I. than of Plato, ili. 444 (cp. 
iii. 218; iv. 477): an eulogist 
of Solon and the marpios dypo- 
Kpatia, li. 373: recognizes two 
kinds of democracy, iv. p. 
xxxvl: contrasts the Athenian 
democracy of his boyhood with 
that of his old age, iv. p. li sq.: 
regards half-breeds as the bane 
of the States to which they 
belonged, iv. 174: considers 
democracy more suitable to 
large States than oligarchy, 
iv. 188: advises that the rulers 
in a democracy should be not 
only friendly to the constitution, 
but also men of good character, 
lv. 402 sq.: argues that the lot 
is not as democratic as a well- 
regulated system of election, iv. 
499: holds that the fall of 
democracies was often due to 
the license of demagogues, iv. 
334, and that the poverty of the 
citizens at Athens was the 
cause of many political evils 
there, iv. 533: on kingship, 
iii. 257: I. and Nicocles, iv. 429, 
454: his advice to tyrants as to 
their methods of rule, iv. 421, 
449, 454, 467, 468, 473: A. 
agrees with I. against Plato 
that the tyrant need not be a 
bad man, iv. 477: J. calls 
tyranny the noblest of things, 
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iii. 335 : his views on education, 
see Education: he holds with 
Plato and the Pythagoreans 
that study must be willingly 
pursued if it is to come to 
anything, iil. 545: his objection 
to the method of rising from 
the study of the parts to that of 
the whole, ii. 102: on the 
alteration of laws, ii. 308: the 
oldest laws the best, ii. 309; 111. 
383 sq. : on the Olympian gods, 
ili. 424. 

Isodemus, iv. 485. 

Issus, il. 333. 

Istrus, Iv. 347. 

Halts-L 321, 5745 11.245. 

Italus, ili. 386. 

Italy, i. 302 note, 315 note, 321, 
575 and note; ii. 200; iil. 366, 
384, 387, 393, 600 ; iv. 220, 228, 
545: South, i. 377, 391 note, 545: 
cities of South, i. 391 note; ili. 
394: mediaeval, 1. 5443 ili. 343; 
iv. pp. ]xiil, Ixix sq., 348, 418, 
503: tyrants of mediaeval, iv. 
339; 359, 442, 485. 


Jackson, Dr. H., i. 55 note, 270 
note; ii. 121, 157, 391 note; iil. 
87, 95, 120, 199, 329, 356, 514; 
iv. 193. 

Jackson, Mr. T. G., iii. 163, 167, 
400 ; iv. 402, 418, 500. 

Jannet, ii. 246, 254. 

Janus, 111. 386. 

Jason, i.237 and note, 307, 318note, 
544, 545; ll. 286; ili. 162 sq., 
323, 334, 362, 523; iv. 357, 425, 
430, 433, 438, 470, 567: a great 
admirer of Gorgias, i ll. 334. 

Jebb, Sir RCS aie 24, 262. 95ns 
ili. 502; iv. 167. 

Jefferson, i. 234 note; iv. 508. 

Jelf, Rev. W. E., 115136, 2435256; 
288, 363, 368, 384; ii. 134, 180; 
iv. 93. 

Jerusalem, i. 560; iii. 400. 

Jesuits, the, i. 35 note; iii. 495. 

Jews, the, i. 104, 321. 

Johnson, Dr., i. 310 note; ii. 240; 
ili. 328, 348, 5603 iv. 317. 

Jones, Mr. H. Stuart, iii. 542-544. 

Josephus, ii. 355. 

Jourdain, ii. pp. xl note, xliv note. 

Journal of Hellenic Studtes, iii. 
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Journal :— 
204, 5523 iv. 173, 257, 302, 409, 


515. 

Journal of Philology, iii. 545. 

Jowett, Prof., i. p. 1x, 183 note, 280 
note, 438 note, 460 note, 479 
note, $79} ii. 174, 258, 273, 310; 
il, 138, 181, 197, 392, 395; iv. 
273, 325, 347; 353; 354, 407, 409, 

. 538, 555. 

Judges, iv. 167, 168, 170. 

Judiciary, the, iv. 236. 

Jugurtha, iv. 388. 

Julian, ii. p. iii note}; iii. 98-100, 
105, 235, 481, 520, 565, 596; iv. 
154, 200, 431, 506. 

Julian house at Rome, the, ii. 
320. 

Jupiter, iii. 479: priest of, at 
Rome, iii. 274. 

Jurors, see Dicasts. 

Justice, i. 387sqq.. 401 sq., 408, 
455-457, 486 sq., 519; il. 395; 
ili 227,282,. 2300450) mature 
of, according to Plato in the 
Republic, i. 401 sq. and notes, 
408, 519; ii. 390 sq.: according 
to A., ii. 390 sqq.; ill, 225 sq.: 
absolute justice, ill. 192, 252: 
version of justice underlying 
democracy and oligarchy, 1. 
ZATISCs lil. Pre xxixes justice 
varies with the constitution, iv. 
193, 403: distributive and cor- 
rective, i. 93 note, 95 and note, 
96: in exchange, i. 93 note; ii. 
391. + 

Justin, i. 321 note; il. 328, 406; 
iii. 132, 260, 447, 451; Iv. 112, 
326, 331, 370, 435, etc. 

Justinian, ill. 243. 


Kaerst, iv. 412, 467. 

Kaibel, iii. 164, 250, 314 sq., 528; 
iv. 350, 492. 

Kaissling, ili. 166, 448, 493; iv. 206. 

Kant, i. 33. 

Kashmir, iv. 515. 

Keller, iv. 437. 

Kemke, ii. p. xvi. 2 
Kenyon, Mr. F. G., iii. pp. iv, xil, 
264, 600, Appendix A, nL: 
King, a natural, receives willing 
obedience, iii. 254: bodyguard 
of a king, iii. 266, 268, 286, 
289: ears, eyes, feet of a king, 
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ili, 301: friend of the king, iii. 
302: the Persian, i, 302, 532 
note; 1. 243, 252, 257, 290, 
5305 IV. 333, 450, 454, 471 (see 
also Kingship): Ethiopian (see 
Kingship): kings who became 
tyrants, 1. §43; iv. p.Ixiii, 416 sq.: 
kings archons and prytaneis, iv. 
564-566, distinguished from 
holders of modirixal dpxai, iv. 
564. 

Kingship, i. 211 note, 212-225, 
246, 268-283, 288-293, 330, 413 
note, 432, 434, 489, 491, 502 note, 
503, 504, 521, 541 sqq., 550; ii. 
Pp. XX, 211 Sq., 229, 392, 394; 

> Li, Pp. XXxill, 190, 193, 194, 242, 
255-266, 268, 271-280, 303-305, 
403; iv. 138, 144, 145, 152, 192, 
233, 235, 236, 372, 395, 464, 483, 
563: its origin and nature, 1. 541 
SGU S cQe Ml Ose 2nyae 72 
sqq-: family origin of, 11. 115 sq. ; 
iv. 414: an apyn or rep7, il. 335 ; 
ili, 286; iv. 287, 417 sq., 445: 
nearly akin to aristocracy, ili. 
305 ; Iv. 145, 413, 418 sq., 439: 
Kat apeTny KexXopnynperyy, iV. 
145, 419: the most divine of 
constitutions, iv. 146, 421: de- 
signed to protect the ézteckeis 
from the demos (iii. 276 sq.; 
iv. 414), to see that the rich are 
not wronged or the poor out- 
raged, i. 502 note, 542; iv. p. 
xll, 421, 474: cares for the 
public interest, iv. 464: based 
on desert, yet often held by 
unworthy men, 1. 541 sq.; Iv. 
p- X Sq., 413, 418 sq.: may or 
may not be according to law, 
supreme over everything, elec- 
tive, and hereditary, may even 
be for a less term than life, 
but is always exercised over 
willing subjects and invested 
with large powers, lil. 257, 305 ; 
iv. p. x: the true king supreme 
over everything, iii. 258, 277 sq. : 
hereditary kingship not rejected 
by A., ili. 289 : kingship distin- 
guished froin elective magi- 
stracies, iv. 416: the opposite 
of tyranny, iv. 439: is saved 
by friends, iv. 460: kings make 
their friends partners in rule, ili. 
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Kingship :-— 
301; iv. p. xi: collect revenue 
only to the extent demanded 
by the needs of the State, iv. 
466 sq: gepvoi, not xahemoi, 
iv. 467, aidotor, not poepoi, iv. 
468: honour the gods and men 
of merit, iv. 470 sqq.: kingship 
in a City-State not distinguished 
by A. from kingship in a nation, 
iv. p. xi: his account of actually 
existing forms of kingship cur- 
sory, and why, iii. 256; iv. p. xi 
sq.: under what circumstances 
kingship is in place, ill. 286: 
popular opinion in Greece un- 
favourable to, iii. 257 : prevailed 
over most of Asia, iil. 365: 
kingships belong to ‘the era of 
small States, iv. 416: the fall 
of kingship, Te HAM SOG 5 LVen ae 
XXIV, 341, 504: causes of its fall, 
i. 541 sqq.; ili. 276 sq. ; lv. 413, 
443-446: the constitution which 
succeeded it, iii. 287: means of 
preserving kingship, i. 543; iv 
446-448 : Socrates on kingship, 
iii. 256: Isocrates on, see Iso- 
crates: Plato’s Republic and 
Politicus on, ill. 257: treatises 
of the Stoics on, i. 550: Poly- 
bius on, il. p. xiii: 

various kinds of, i. 269; ili. 
255 sq.: patriarchal, its preva- 
lence in early society pointed 
out by Plato and A,, il. 114: 
three distinct reasons given by 
A. for the fact, ii. 115 : Lacedae- 
monian, i. 269, 278, 282 and 
note, 451; ii. 328, 340-342, 351, 
363, 404; ill. 139, 255, 258 sq., 
262, 266, 274, 277, 279, 289, 599; 
IV. Pp. XI, 205, 219, 254, 287, 375) 
395, 420, 439, 444, 446~4 48, 485: 
Macedonian,1. 274 note, 278sq.; 
ili. 265, 3023 iv. Pp. Xi, 413, 420, 
446: Molossian, ili. 265; iv. p. xi, 
420, 446 sq.: at Athens, iv. 419 
sq., 513; in Crete, see Crete: at 
Carthage, see Carthage: Thra- 
cian and Illyrian, ill. 265 ; iv. p. 
xi: Ethiopian, iii. 265; iv. 159: 
Persian, ili. 256, 272, 285 ; iv. p. 
xi, 450 (see also King): kingship 
among some barbarian nations, 
lil. 256, 258, 260, 265, 266, 271, 
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278, 279; iv. 207: what barbar- 
ian nations are referred to, iil. 
265: these kingships sometimes 
classed by A. as tyrannies, ill. 
2648q.; iv. pp. x, Ixi, 207: some 
of them not Kara yevos, iv.445 Sq.: 
kingships kara YEvos, il. 264 ; Iv. 
445 sq.: not Kara yévos, iil. 256; 
iv. 445 sq.: the aesymneteship, 
See Aesymneteship : sometimes 
classed by A. as a form of 
tyranny, ili. 264 sq.; iv. pp. x, 
lxi, 207: the kingship of the 
heroic times, ili. 258, 259, 271- 
279,602; iv. p.xsq.,414: granted 
by the people on conditions, 
iil. 277: judicature in, iil. 273 
sq.: adjudication by the kings 
not always on oath, ili. 274: 
the heroic kingship succeeded 
by democracy in the cities of 
Achaia, iil. 276: kingship of 
Agamemnon as leader of the 
Greeks before Troy, iii. 259: of 
Agesilaus and Philip and 
Alexander of Macedon as 
leaders of the Greeks, iii. 260: 
kingship of a Lawgiver-King, 
i. 272; ili. 283: absolute king- 
ship, i. 74, 86, 190 note, 218- 
220, 225, 226, 253, 262 sq., 268, 
269, 272-283, 288-293, 403, 423, 
425, 5563 il. 391 note; ili. pp. 
XXIX, XXX, XXXIl, XXXVi, 225, 255 
Sq-, 303 Sq. ; iv. pp. vill sq., x, xvii, 
Ixii SQig Ly seets expediency 
discussed, i. 270 sqq.: under 
what circumstances in place, 
i. 262 Sq., 274 Sq., 289 sq., 291: 
may exist either in a City- 
State or in an ¢@vos or collection 
of ¢6vn, i. 269: may or may 
not be xara yévos, iv. 445: A.’s 
object in reserving the claims 
of the absolute kingship, i. 276 
sq. : salutariness of his teaching 
on this subject, i. 277 sqq.: 
thought underlying his concep- 
tion “of the absolute kingship, 
i. 279 sqq.: absolute nee 
kingship kar’ e€0xny, ili. 278 : 

it the only real form of kingship? 
i. 281 sqq.: conflict of, with A.’s 
general account of the State, 
1, 288 sq.: difference between 
it and aristocracy, iii, 285; iv. 
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Kingship :— 
p- ix: a constitution, though 
laws do not rule in it, the abso- 
lute king being himself a law, 
iv. 181 sq.: see also Monarchy. 

Kirchner, iv. 480. 

Kluge, ii. 365, 366; iv. 125, 393. 

Knights, the, i, 503; iv. 246: 
oligarchies ruled by, iv. p. xxiv, 
154, 233, 443. 

Knox, 1. 5593 iii. 357. 

Kohler, U., iv. 280, 320, 321, 323, 
309. 

K6r6si, iii. 464. 

Krohn, i. 292 note, 409 note. 

Kriiger, ili. 217; iv. 485. 

Kiuhner, iii. 104, 111, 162, 178, 321, 
363,451, 521, 531,597 Sq.; iv. 93, 
106, 118, 119, 123, 138, 182, 190, 
238, 272, 292, 298, 405, 423, 433, 
439, 447, 448, 506, 519, 521, 562. 

Kuhn, iv. 516. 

Kulischer, Dr., iii. 468. 


Labour the source of eve£ia, ili. 471: 
causes pain, which is cured by 
the pleasure of relaxation, iil. 
532: hard physical labour in- 
jures growth, lil. 484, 521: 
thought to produce courage, iii. 
521: hard mental and bodily 
labour not to be undergone in 
youth at the same time, lili. 527. 

Labourers, day, i. 103 sq., 126 
note, 138, 325, 403, 431 ; ill. 370, 
567, 568; iv. 153, 165, 171,177, 
277, 292, 508, 513, 518, 519: a 
numerous class of, existed in 
ancient Greece, but not in 
ancient Italy, iv. 166. 

Labyadae, see Phratry. 

Lacedaemon, i. 560; iil. 273, 325 5 
iv. 219, 280, 369, 419. 

Lacedaemonian State, the, fas- 
sim: like the Cretan States in 
making military success and 
predominance its aim and think- 
ing external goods better than 
virtue, ii. 342 Sq., 364; ll. 325 
sqq., 452: contrast with Crete, 
ii. 345 sq.: developed military 
prowess in its citizens rather by 
education than by rewards, iii. 
327: education in, see Educa- 
tion: Plato on, see Plato: 
Isocrates on, see@ Isocrates: 


criticisms of A. on, i. 206 sq. ; 
li. 313 Sq.; lll. p. xxxvili sq., 
325, 333, 382, 443-449, 452, 521 
sqq.: A. makes his criticisms 
apply to the Lacedaemonian 
State at the time of its great- 
ness, ii. 321: in the course of 
his criticisms in Pol. 2. 9 out of 
respect mentions its lawgiver 
by name only once, ii. 322: 
A.’s best State contrasted with, 
ill. p. Xxxvili sq.: causes of its 
decline, ii. 324, 342: two views 
current in Greece as to them, 
some ascribing it to faults in 


_ the laws of Lycurgus, and others 


to a departure from his laws, ii. 
326 ; iil. 446: A.’s view on the 
subject, ii. 326; iii. 443 sqq.: the 
constitution of, i. 3, 63 note, 86, 
83 note, 136 note, 206 sqa., 211 
note, 213, 326, 439, 451, 498, 
520; il. p. xili, 226, 229, 275, 
276, 302, 312-344, 402, 407; ill. 
325, 440; iv. pp. xii, xliv, 140, 
204, 209, 332, 375, 487: writers 
on the Lacedaemonian consti- 
tutions. 312 sq. sp il.6312) 342); 
lil. 325, 445: various reasons 
for which it was approved, ii. 
3133 ili. 332: A.’s criticisms 
ON He 1 Bel Sal9 Ge. eiisy Weh Ss 
many of them anticipated by 
Plato, ii. 314: its tmdGeous ac- 
cording to A., ii. 314 sq., 323; 
ili, 325: Polybius on, ii. 325: 
Critias on, ii. 342: Plato in 
the Laws on, ii. 342, 344 (see 
alse Laws of Plato): examples of 
ordots in aristocracies given by 
A. in 7 (5). 7 mostly taken from 
Lacedaemonian history, iv. 366 : 
kingship in, see Kingship: 
gerusia, see Senate: ephorate, 
see Ephorate: admiralship, ii. 
342; ili. 1363 iv. 447,562: the 
assembly, ii. 351 sd, 365: 
judicial procedure in, ii. 366; 
ill. 139: the Homoeli, iv. 367, 
368: the demos, see Demos: 
demos and kadol kayadoi, ii. 332 
sq.: severance of soldiers and 
cultivators, ii. 351: the army, ii. 
370: the fleet, ill. 362: military 
service, how regulated in, ii. 
330: syssitia, see Syssitia: the 
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Lacedaemonian :— 


Perioeci, ie 343% slavery in, ie 
143; li. 316 sq. ; iii. p. xxxviil, 
394: the householdin, see House- 
hold: women in, i. 176 Sq: 5 il. 
314, 317, 318, 321; Liteaps 
XXXViil, 469, 477 : dowries in, see 
Dowries : unions recognized i in, 
during the first Messenian War 
which were not recognized as 
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of the aiAds interferes with the 
use of language, i. 365 and note ; 
ill. 553. 

Larissa, i. 229, 510; ii. 302; iii. 
142-144, 371; iv. p. Ixv, 280, 
351, 360, 361, 430 sq. 

Larissaeans, 111. 142 sq. 

Lasaulx. 1.1866" 1) 131, 2250 

Latium, iii. 386. 

Laurium, ii. 293 ; iii. 392; iv. 530, 


legitimate after its close, iv. 
368: age of marriage in, iil. 
463: infants bathed after birth 
in wine, iii, 482: unequal dis- 
tribution of property in, i. 206; 
ii. 324: its causes, ll. 324 sqq.: 
in part due to freedom of gift 
and bequest, il. 326 sqq.; lv. 
401: devolution to females, ii. 
330: orphan heiresses, see Or- 
phan: sale of land in, ii. 285: 
chorégi in, iii. 555: songs sung 
in, ili. 560: see also Aristocracy, 
Magistracies, Law, Sparta. 

Lacedaemonians, the, passim: 
admirers of, li. 296; iii. 332, 
599: allies of, ili. 342. 

Laconia, i. 177, 316 note; ii. 250, 
330, 343, 350; lll. 350, 353, 406; 
Iv. 369, 370. 

Laetus, lv. 434. 

Lambinus, fassim. 

Lametini, Lametic Gulf,iii.385 ,386. 

Lampsacus, ii. 206 ; iil. 320. 

Land, sacred, public, and private, 
li. 299; iii. 391 (see also Pro- 
perty): public, i. 139, 206, 332; 
li. 3533 Ul. 3913 iv. 397 (see also 
Property): near the city and 
away from it, ili. 392 sq. ; iv. 373) 
514: frontier- land, iii. 392 sq.: 
restrictions on sale and pur- 
chase of land, ii. 285 sq., 325; 
iv. 374, 514 sqq.: redivision of, 
and cancelling of debts, iv. 335, 
475: loss by “the demos of its 
land, iv. 513: register of sales 
of, iv. 553-555: assignment of, 
in a Russian commune, iii. 392: 
see also Lots of land. 

Lane-Poole, Mr. S., ili. 169, 215 ; 
iv. 214. 

Language special to man, i. 30; 
ii. 122 sq.: the condition of 
political life, ii. 123: language 
and voice, i. 30; ii. 123; the use 


532. 
Law, office of, i. 70 Sqq., 74 Sq., 76, 


331, 384, 556; ii. 129, 2995 iii, 
332 sq.: insufficient without an 


FB0s produced by education to 
support ity 1-538 7 lll=490 48x 
409 sq.: must have force behind 
it, 1. 390 note: often said to rest 
on an 6podoyia, ii. 152: denied 
to bea ourOrxn, li. 1525 ili. 205 : 

some laws based on convention, 
ii. 152: law natural and positive, 
i. 388 note: the legal and the 
just, i. 396: law written and 
unwritten, i. 75 and note, iil. 
298, 492; iv. 527: the law 
from its generality cannot regu- 
late some things and cannot 
regulate others well, iii. 280 sq., 
294: A.’s classification of the 
subject-matter of laws, ii. 300: 
that of Hippodamus, ii. 299 sq.: 
how laws are enacted, iv. 238 
sq., 410: the lawgiver the source 
both of written and of unwritten 
law, 1.75 note; iv. 527: the first 
form of a written law may be 
improved by revision after fuller 
experience, ii. 311: what laws 
should bechanged and by whom, 
ii. 312: ovpBovdrce for guarding 
the laws against change, iv. 
376, 378: Plato sees that the 
laws are often the last thing to 
be changed by a revolution, iv. 
184: power to overrule and 
dispense with the law, ili. 283: 
the first introduction of laws 
connected with the change from 
a pastoral to an agricultural 
mode of life, iii. 386: laws in 
contradistinction tothe constitu- 
tion, iv. 142Sq.,244, 489: how far 
Plato distinguishes between the 
constitution and thelaws, iv. 142: 
laws vary to suit constitutions, 
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Law :— ; 


i. 259; iii. 224 sq.; iv. 142: A. 
does not illustrate this by 
examples, iv. 142: laws normal 
and correct should be the 
supreme authority of the State 
(i. 254, 258 sq.; ili.225), except 
where an absolute kingship is 
in place, i. 275 sq.; ili. 225: 
a constitution does not exist 
where the laws do not rule, ii. 
3583; iv. 181 sq.: freedom is 
obedience to rightly constituted 
law, not doing as one likes, iv. 
411 sq.: the oldest laws most 
praised, ii. 309; iii. 383 sq.: de- 
crees of the assembly and laws, 
iv. 177 sq.: function of the law, 
the magistrates, and the citizen- 
body, iv. 182: laws restricting 
the sale and purchase of land, 
see Land: laws intended to 
prevent the demos losing its 
land, iv. 513-516: Attic, ii. 241, 
272, 299, 327 sq., 381; iv. 177, 
271: Lacedaemonian, ii. 327, 
332; iii. 262: Licinian, ii. 285 : 
English, ii. 384. 

Law-court, il. 299: supreme, i. 
382 sq.; il. 300. 

Laws, the, of Plato, i. 55, 81 and 
note, 87 and note, 108, 110 sq., 
132 note, 159, 175 note, 178 sqq., 
183 sq., 187 sq., 195, 206 sq., 
213, 215 sq., 238 and note, 258, 
260 note, 265, 271, 276, 295 note, 
309 sq., 330, 370 note, 378 sq., 
383, 403, 416, 422 Sq., 433-454, 
457 sq., 479 note, 480, 484, 486, 
502 note, 521 note: title of, u. 
264: the Athenian Stranger of 
(i. 355 note; ii. 267, 268, 353; 
iv. 303), identified by A. with 
Socrates, ii. 267: the work of 
Plato’s old age, i. 434 sq.: A.’s 
real opinion of the Laws must 
be gathered from the Politics as 
a whole, not merely from his 
chapter on the Laws, ii. 264: 
the Seventh Book of, is before 
A. in 4 (7). 17, iil. 478, 479: 
the Laws imitated in the Epistles 
ascribed to Plato, iii. 310; Iv. 
447: used in the so-called First 
Book of the Oeconomics as- 
cribed to Aristotle, ii. p.x: Laws 
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660 B perhaps remembered by 
the comic poet Anaxilas, iii. 
551: a passage in, the source 
of the saying ‘maxima debetur - 
pueris reverentia’, i. 351 note: 
tacit ailusion in, to Heraclit. 
Fragm. 105, iii. 368; iv. 474: 
many shrewd remarks con- 
tained in the Laws, i. 15: 
relation of, to the Politicus, 
i. 433 sq. and note: resem- 
blance and contrast of the 
political teaching of the Re- 
public and the Laws, i. 435 
$q., 443, 484, 486: shows more 


. consciousness than the Repub- 


lic of the insubordinate element 
in things, i. 484: the whole 
body of citizens is to be made 
moderate and temperate, law- 
abiding, and religious, and to 
count external goods as nothing 
in comparison with virtue, but 
even in the State of the Laws 
supreme control is to rest with 
the philosophic few, ruling how- 
ever in obedience to law and 
subject to checks, i. 435-439, 
448, 449, 486 sq.; il. 266: yet 
some of the rulers in the State 
of the Laws are to be without 
Ppdvnots, armed only with true 
opinion, i. 437, 449; lil. 172 
sq.: the unchecked rule of a 
governing class recommended 
in the Republic, but abandoned 
in the Laws, 1. 276, 403, 435: 
the best of the richer citizens 
made the virtual rulers of the 
State, i. 265, 510: political 
oiganization of the State of, 1. 
439-449: the size of the State, 
i. 314 Sq.; li. 267: territory and 
city, 1. 315 sq. and note, 317, 
440 ; ili. 350, 402 sq., 406: the 
laying-out of the city contrasted 
with the laying-out of A.’s ideal 
city, lii. 411: gymnasia brought 
within the city, i. 338 note; ii. 
415: the citizens to be drawn 
from more sources than one, i. 
440 sq.: their number, i. 441 ; 
iii, 340: how to be secured 
against extreme poverty, i. 441 
sq.: the guarantees in the Laws 
against pauperism thought in~ 
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Laws :— 


adequate by A., i. 441; ii. 270 
sqq.: lots of land, i. 441 sq., 
444 (see also Lots of Jand): in- 
divisible and inalienable, i. 441; 
ii. 270: confiscation forbidden 
except in one extreme case, i. 
441 ; Iv. 528: each lot to con- 
sist of two portions, i Auies She, 
274; ill. 391 sqg.: owners of 
lots to regard them as common 
to the whole State, 1. 200 sq. ; 
il. 250: agriculture made over 
to slaves, 1. 110; iil. 393: tribes, 
i. 442: property-classes, i. 443; 
il. 278 sqq.: syssitia adopted 
in the Republic and syssitia, 
phratries, and tribes in the 
Laws, ii. 257: syssitia for 
women, i. 179; ii. 266: position 
of women, 1. 443 sq.: the house- 
hold in the Laws, i. 178 sqq. : 
constitutional organization, 1 
444 sq.; li. 274 sq.: popular 
assembly, i. 444 sq.; iv. 288: 
Boulé, i. BASES Cena 2 7,O5 279 
sqq.: contrast of the composi- 
tion of the Boulé of the Laws 
and the Athenian Boulé, iv. 249: 
like A., Plato endeavours in the 
Laws to bring rich and poor to 
deliberate together, iv. 249: 
magistracies, 1.446 sqq.: nomo- 
phylakes, i. 446 sqq.; i. 278, 
279; 281, 407 3 1V. 232, 268° the 
nomophylakes to propose the 
generals and hipparchs to the 
assembly, iv. 288: sa vem 
dent of education, i. 446 8q. ; 
278, 279: judicial Sine a 
i. 447; iv. 269: priests of 
Apollo, i. 258, 445 and note, 447 
Sq.; il. 279, 375, 407: Nocturnal 
Council, i. 448 sq.; il. 266, 278, 
279, 407; 111.301: remarkson the 
political teaching of the Laws, i. 
449sqq.: marksan epochin Poli- 
tical Science, why, i. 450 sq.: 
government in the Laws mixed 
rather in appearance than in 
reality, i. 265, 451, 452, 486: 
the State of the Laws open to 
A.’s censure of the use of in- 
genious devices intended to 
deceive the many, i. 452, 486, 
502 note ; iv. 226 sq., 381: other 
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objections of his to it, lil. p. 

XXXVil sq.; iv. 139: its consti- 
tution rather an oligarchical 
aristocracy than a polity of like 
and equal citizens, i. 5103 ii. 

275: defectiveness of the life 
lived by the mass of the citizens, ” 
i. 110 sq., 452 sq.: contrast of 
the State of the Laws and A.’s 
best State, i. L10 sq., 453 sq.; 

ill. p. xxxvii sq.: the former a 
second-best State, i. 111, 260 
note: neither practicable nor 
ideal, i. 453 sq. : 

the growth of the modus from 

its earliest moments traced in, 

ii. 104: Plato’s view in, as to 

the survivors of the deluge, i. - 
311: the rule of the best man 
and the best laws compared in, 
1. 270 sq., 273 note: the varying 
aims of different States as de- 
picted in, 1. 309 sq.: principles 
on which according to the Laws 
the constitution should distribute 
political power, i. 260 and notes : 
constitutions enumerated in, iv. 
192: Plato’s classification of 
constitutions in, i. 213 : jealousy 
with which the rulers regarded 
the ruled in oligarchy, demo- 
cracy, and tyranny dwelt on in, 
iv. 449: account of constitu- 
tional change given in, i. 521 
note : strict conditions imposed 
on change of the laws, il. 308 : 
the practice of handicrafts or 
retail trade forbidden to the 
citizens and their slaves, i. 110; 
ill. 377: the Laws and retail 
trade, i. 108; iii. 377: relation 
between the citizens and the 
classes concerned with the lower 
occupations, i. 110 sq.: slaves, 
metoeci, and aliens necessary to 
the State of the Laws, iii. 342 
sq.: the authority which tried 
and condemned allowed some- 
times also to exact the penalty, 
iv. 557: procedure in the Laws 
in cases of homicide largely 
copied from the Attic law, ii. 
241: not only purification, but 
a temporary exile enforced on 
the involuntary homicide, ii. 
241: suits about contracts 
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Laws :— 
brought within narrow limits, 
li, 254: the right of bequest 
severely restricted, ii. 314, 327 
sq.: dowries forbidden, ii. 314: 
‘shouting’ dicasteries censured, 
il. 305: sacrificing, as distin- 
guished from prayer, confined 
to priests and priestesses, iii. 
492: the mode of appointing 
treasurers of sacred property 
different from the mode of ap- 
pointing priests, iv. 564: age of 
priests and priestesses, i. 330: 
appointment of exegetae, iv. 564: 
the Laws and private worships, 
i. 179; iv. 525: the worship of 
daemones contemplated in, iii. 
420: relation of husband and 
wife in the State of the Laws, see 
Husband and wife: the influence 
of winds on generation recognized 
inthe Laws, iii.469: the Laws on 
the management of infants, i. 
350; ii. 478, 480 sq., 487: public 
infant-schools, i. 351: Plato’s 
scheme of education in, i. 238 ; 
lil, 519, 526: thought by A. 
to be the same as in the 
Republic, ii. 266: education 
begins with gymnastic studies 
in the Laws, unlike the Repub- 
lic, ili. 519: no account taken 
of puberty in the scheme of 
education, ili. 498: boys and 
girls to be taught military exer- 
cises, iv. 543: Plato speaks in 
the Laws as if the ethical use 
of music were its only use, ili. 
561: objects to WAn povorkn, ili. 
533, 541: ‘theatrocracy’ cen- 
sured in, i. 254: criticisms of 
Lacedaemonian institutions in, 
ii. 314, 342 sq., etc. : little or no 
distinction drawn in, between 
the Lacedaemonian and Cretan 
constitutions, ii. 344: the Lace- 
daemonian constitution less 
favourably viewed than in the 
Republic, ii. 313: the Laws on 
Persian rule, ili, 250: on 
Egyptian and Phoenician cha- 
racter, i. 341 note. 

Lawgivers, li. 389 Sq. ; ill. 429: re- 
garded by A.as the source both 
of written and of unwritten law, 
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i.75 note ; iv.527: should make 
good life their end, iii. 232, 332, 
429: Plato commends the law- 
giver who makes his tablet 2 
clean surface before writing his 
laws on it, iv. 139: contrast A., 
ibid. : Greek, often aliens, ii. 
380 sqq.: faults of, ii. 364: the 
best belonged to the moderately 
well-to-do class, iv. 209: account 
of Greek lawgivers given in Pol. 
2. 12, il. 372 sq., 376 sq.: law- 
givers specially noticed in it 
whose enactments are peculiar 
to themselves, ii. 381 sq.: aims 
of early Greek lawgivers, i. 374 

> Babe We Beal Bek, 2G Goes Une 
Jacedaemonian lawgiver, i. 71 
note ; 11. 324; Nl. 333, 352, 443- 
446, 503 (sce also Lycurgus, 
Lacedaemonian State): Cretan, 
il. 344-360 ; 111. 352,443, 486, 503 
(see also Crete) : Carthaginian, 
ii. 367. 

Lawrence, Mr., iv. 515. 

Leake, Col., iv. 358. 

Lecky, Mr. W. E., iv. 360, 400, 496. 

Lefévre-Pontalis, iii. 554. 

Leisure, 1.107, 345-3473 ili. 378, 442 
Sq. 452, 508, 513: leisure, work, 
and recreation, ill. 442 sq.: A.’s 
view on this subject not derived 
from Plato, ill. 443: leisure 
connected with ¢A<véepia and 
culture, ill. 442, 554. 

Lelantine plain, the, iv. 541. 

Lenaea, iv. 567. 

Leonidas of Tarentum, ili. 143. 

Leontiades, iv. 308. 

Leontiasis, iv. 302. 

Leontini, ili. 142, 410 sq. ; iv. 339. 

Lepreum, iii. 354. 

Leprosy, iv. 302. 

Leptines, iv. 392, 466. 

Leroy-Beaulieu, i. 106 note. 

Lesbos, ii. 384 ; iii. 248 sq., 294, 
4523 iv. 309, 325, 432. 

Leucas, ii. 286 ; iv. 251, 330, 514, 
561. 

Leucon, iii. 363 ; iv. 462. _ 

Leuctra, i. 73, 398, 4733 MU. 3315 
ili. 260, 283 ; Iv. pp. XX1X, Xxxll, 
xlii, 221. 

Leutsch and Schneidewin, i. 357 
note, 448 note ; il. 296 ; iil. 252, 
253, 271, 295, 299, 388, 406, 413, 
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Leutsch :-— 

444, 449, 451, 461, 463, 481, 529, 
547 3 iv. 304, 322, 356, 414, 438, 
462, 484, 533- 

Libya, i. 315 note; ill. 201, 452. 

Libyans, tit 230; "245, 282, 294, 
371 ; lil. 327, 393. 

Life, of a plant, ili. 475: of an 
animal consists in perception, 
not breathing, iii. 475, 603: mere 
life has in it 7d kadéy and plea- 
surableness, iii. 187 sq.; human 
life in its best form comprises 
leisure, work, and recreation, 
iii. 442 sq.: importance of the 
first five years of, i. 351 Sq.; iil. 
nee pastoral, i. 128 note: good, 

68, 69: the most desirable 
or individuals and States, what, 
i, 298 sqq., 305 5 iil. 307-340: 
remarks on A.’s discussion of 
this question, i. 311 sq.: the 
political and practical, i. 303 
and note; iii. 320-340: the 
contemplative, i. 303 and note, 
306; ili. 320-340: life of a non- 
citizen forming no active part of 
a State, i. 302: of arms and mili- 
tary exercise, i. 309: advocates 
of spare or luxurious, iii. 352. 

Light-armed troops, iv. 540, 541, 
542: not kept on foot in every 
Greek State, iv. 561: distin- 
guished from archers, iv. 543, 
561 : combined with hoplites, iv. 
542, with cavalry, ibid. : mer- 
cenary light-armed, iv. 541, 543. 

Like at variance with ‘like, i iv. 439. 

Lindau, iv. 97. 

ion, the, iee522": 
the hares, iil. 243. 

Lipari islands, il. 207, 246. 

Liturgies, 1. 536 ; ii. 353; iii. 231 ; 
iv. 336 sq., 389, 399, 467, 521, 
532, 533, 535, 540. 

Livy, ii. 404, 406; ili. 327, 357, 420; 
iv. 252. 

Lobeck, iii. 517. 

Lochagus, iii. 169,°562. 

Locke si 233e nit tout 32, 163: 
on the origin of the hou seold, 
i. 37: on terminability of mar- 
riage, i. 195 sq.: on slavery, 
i. 158. 

Locri, the Epizephyrian, ii. 227, 
285, 376, 3773 3 lll, 292, 385 ; iv. 


the lions and 
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368, 374 sq. : more strong places 
than one within the city, lil. 403. 

Locri, the Opuntian, iv. 375. 

Locrian error corrected by A., il. 
377» 3793 lil. 600. 

Locris, ii. 170. 

Logistes, iii. 223 ; iv. 563. 
London, i. 310 note; lil. 349, 3553 
iv. 392, 568: Roman, lil. 405. 
Lot, the, iv. 344, 385, 499 Sq.; 

537 sq.: an antidote to ordats, 
iv. 306: Hippodamus would sub- 
stitute election for, i. 382; iii. 
301 : Isocrates on, iv. 499 : safe- 
guard ofthesubsequent doktpacia 
at Athens, iv. 499: the use of 
the lot not approved by A. in 
appointments toimportant offices 
even in democracies, iv. 344, 384 
sq-., 403: use of, in’ appoint-- 
ments to most offices demo- 
cratic, iv. 497: appointments to 
military offices could not well be 
made by lot, iv. 307, 537 sq.: 
limited lot in oligarchy, iv. 203, 
205, 499: lot inthe appointment 

of priests, iv. 564. 

Lots of land, legislation to main- 
tain the original number of the, 
I. 375 SQ.3 di. 2745381 $i 1ve 5156 
unequal lots often given in the 
foundation of colonies, if. 283 ; 
iv. 337: the ‘original lot’ of 
land, ii. 285, 325: lots of land 
in the State of Plato’s Laws, i. 
200 sq., 441 8q.; ii. 250, 314; 
lil. 391 sqq.3; iv. 515 (see also 
Laws of Plato): in A.’s best 
State to be inalienable, ii. 325, 
and to consist of two portions, 
1. 332 Sq. 3 iii. 392 sq. 

Lotze, i. 347. 

Louis XIV, iv. 453. 

Loulé, iv. 392. 

Lowell, Mr., ii. 403; iv. 222. 

Lucania, ili. 386 sq.; iv. 374, 377; 
551. 

Lucca, iv. 214. 

Lucian, i. 102, 175 note, 287 note; 
iii. 146, 301, 383, 519, 528 sq. ; 
iv. 208, 303, 471. 

Lucretius, 1. 19; ii. 195, 320, 338 ; 
lil. 202, 276. 

Lucullus, ii. p. iv. 

Lusius, iii. 482. 

Luther, 1. 559. 
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Lutoslawski, iv. 284. 

Lutz, iv. 263. 

Lyceum, library of the, ii. p. v. 

Lycia, ili. 256, 273. 

Lycophron of Pherae, iii. 144, 477. 

Lycophron the sophist, i. 140, 389 ; 
ll. 299; ill. 205 sq. 234: his 
view of the function of the State, 
1. 71: possibly challenged the 
justifiability of slavery, 11. 159. 

Lycosura, iii. 286. 

Lyctus, il. 257, 347, 349, 353, 360, 
362. 


Lycurgus, i. 136 note, 176, 179 
note, 199 note, 203 note, 351 
note, 374; li. pp. xi note, xviii, 
272, 281, 285, 293, 322, 325, 328, 
331; 343, 344, 347-349, 351, 378 
Sq. 5 lll, 175, 320, 325, 387, 406, 
445, 472; iv. 139, 166, 219, 252, 
447 : admired by A., ii. 313, 322, 
yet regarded by him in the Con- 
stitution of the Lacedaemonians 
as the author of the Crypteia, ii. 
317, 326: date of his legislation, 
ii. 322: Rhetrae of, iv. 252. 

Lycurgus the orator, iii. 390. : 

Lydia, ili. 326, 394, 5325 iv. 162. 

Lygdamis, iv. 346, 416. 

Lyncestae, iv. 430 sq. 

Lyre, iii. 551, 556. 

Lysander, 1. 399, 465 note; ii. 337, 
340-342, 363; lil. 163, 169, 310, 
447; iv. p. xxvi, 286, 287, 289, 
297 330, 332, 352; 363, 368, 391, 


40. 

ade: of Sicyon, iil. 568. 

Lysias, i. 70, 135 note ; il. 307 ; iii. 
98, 1503 IV. 334, 379, 500. 

Lysimachus, ill. 139. 

Lysippus, iii. 541. 


Macan, Mr. R. W., iil. 497. 

Macareus, lil. 452. 

Macaulay, Lord, i. 500 note; ii. 
188; iii. 215, 283, 290, 351, 524; 
iv. 146, 221, 384. 

Macedon, i. 141, 278, 322, 328, 398, 
463 sq., 466, 467, 469-471, 473- 
478 ; li. 333, 3493 iil. 327, 328, 
366; iv. 253, 315, 326, 357, 358, 
425, 427,430 | 

Macedonians, the, i. 374, 475 and 
note, 476 and note; iii. 265, 274, 
365; iv. 419, 508, 510, 515. 

Machiavelli, ii. 3583 ili, 3573 1v. 
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161, 214, 307, 324, 360, 387, 423, 
424, 429, 470, 472, 475, 

Macmahon, Marshal, iv. 392. 

Madan, Mr. F., i. p. ix; ii. 60, 62. 

Madrid, iv. 454. 

Madvig, ii. 207, 270; iii. 117, 601; 
iv. 123. 

Maecenas, iv. 466, 470-472. 

Maesades, iv. 436. 

Magistracies, i. 446-449, 503, 509 
Sq.) 513, 514-518, 533,535 sq. 5 
lv. 236, 544, 547-568: ques- 
tions which may be raised with 
regard to, iv. 253, 254: what 
are and what are not magi- 
stracies, i. 514 sq.3 iv.253,255- 

> 258: list of, in 8 (6). 8, iv. 547— 
568: remarks on the list, iv.547 
sq-, 566: classification of, i. 516 ; 
iv. 547: necessary and higher, i. 
516 sq.; iv. 547, 548 : necessary 
and desirable, i. 515; iv. 253, 
261: important and minor, iv. 
268: supreme over the constitu- 
tion, lv, 401 sq.: supreme, iv. 
402-405: specialized,i.515,518: 
local, 1. 515, 518: peculiar to 
particular constitutions, i. 515; 
lv. 254, 262: military, iv. 307, 
537 sq., 560-562: lucrative, iv. 
400; having to do with both the 
inception and the completion 
of measures, iv. 563: magistra- 
cies held by individuals and 
boards of magistrates, ili. zQ1 
Sq., iv. 339, 341, 498, 502: A. 
makes all his wmagistracies 
boards, iv. 548: custom of mem- 
bers of a magistracy having 
a common table, iv. 502 sq. : 

organization of, i. 514-518; 
iv.253: inaristocracy, oligarchy, 
democracy, and polity, see these 
headings: differences between 
Greek and Roman practiceasto, 
iv. 547: sometimes unpaid, ii. 
366; iv. 228 (see Pay): the mode 
of appointing to, will differ in 
the case of important and minor 
magistracies, iv. 268: dangers 
attending popular election to, 
iv. 307, 342-344, 352: election 
to, by the tribes, not bythe whole 
demos, recommended in a cer- 
tain case, iv. 343: qualifications 
tobe possessed by hoiders of the 
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Magistracies :—_ he 
supreme magistracies, 1v, 402— 
405 : appointment by lot, iv. 307, 
329: Isocrateson, see Isocrates: 
A. opposed to the use of the lot 
in appointments to important 
magistracies even in demo- 
cracies, iv. 344, 384 sq., 403: 
military magistracies could not 
well be filled by lot, see Lot: 
purchase of magistracies at 
Carthage, ii. 367, 403: refusal 
of,iv.228: resignation of, ii. 357: 
cumulation of, ii. 369, 403; Iv. 
p. xxx: in oligarchies, ill. 291: 
restrictions on the repeated 
tenure of, iil. 136; iv. 253, 259 
$q., 376 sq., 497 : amalgamation 
of, 1. 515-517: great magi- 
stracies held for long terms, 111. 
ZAC LVen Ds Sk O40 eet 
magistracies held by individuals 
rarer in A.’s day than they had 
been, iv. 339: perpetual magi- 
stracies might exist in aristo- 
craciesand democracies, ili.290: 
breaking-up of one magistracy 
into several, iv. 550 sq., 555: 
responsibility for edxoopia should 
be distributed between more 
magistracies than one, iv. 261 : 
magistracy to keep an eye on 
spendthrifts, iv. 392 sq., 547: 
magistracies and the delibera- 
tive in relation to the right of 
audit, iv. 562: all magistracies 
subject to audit at Athens, and 
indeed the posts of priest and 
envoy, lv. 562: execution of the 
sentences of magistracies, iv. 
557sqq.: the growth of a magi- 
stracy in reputation or power 
might cause constitutional 
change, iv. 327, 330: magi- 
stracies as stepping-stones to 
tyrannies, i. 543; iv. p. Ixili, 339- 
341, 385, 417 sq.: in large and 
small States, i. 515-5173 iv. 259- 
261: in the Lacedaemonian 
State, il, 366; iv. 254 (see also 
Lacedaemonian State, King- 
ship, Senate, Ephorate): at 
Tarentum, iv. 536-538: at Car- 
thage, ii. 366, 367, 402-408 ; iv. 
259 (seealsoCarthage) : in Xeno- 
phon’s Cyropaedeia, iv. 232. 
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Magistrates, iii. 219, 299 Sq.; 
iv. 253-268, 269, 270, 272, 288, 
289: distinguished from dicasts 
(ii. 375; ili. 136,299 Sq.; iv.255), 
from members of the Boulé and 
the assembly (iii. 136; iv. 255), 
from priests (iii. 417; 1v.255 sq.), 
from envoys and heralds, iv. 
255 sq., from imnpéra, iv. 257, 
from dicasteries, iv. 472: Greek, 
had the power to impose money- 
fines, iv. 270: had _ special 
opportunities of overthrowing 
constitutions, iv. 307: vBpis and 
mreoveéia of, causes of constitu- 
tional change, iv. 297, 334: 
depredations by, on public and 
private property, iv. 297, 397Sq.: 
how to be prevented, iv. 395, 
397 sq.: perhaps corrupt be- 
cause ill-paid, iv. 398: com- 
petition of high magistrates for 
the favour of the people, iv. 351— 
353, 360 sq.: how magistrates 
should behave to those within 
and outside the constitution, 
1, 633 sev. 927.0,2 Gok eSQqs aaa: 
‘neutral magistrate’, iv. 358, 
360, 361: the resignation of 
magistrates objected to by A., 
il. 357: announcement before 
magistrates of intended sales, iv. 
553 sq.: see also Magistracies. 

Magistratuum ordo at Rome, 
ill. 169, 3803 iv. 391, 498. 

Magna Moralia, ii. p. x. 

Magnesia on the Maeander, iv. 
154, 233, 540. , 

Magnesia ad Sipylum, iv. 542. 

Mago, ii. 406-408. 

Mahaffy, Prof.,i. 183 note, 335 note, 
368; li. 163 sq., 4193 iv. 515. 

Mahomet, i. 77. 

Mahometanism, i. 321. 

Mai, Cardinal, i. p. vii. 

Maine, Sir H., ii. 246. 

Maistre, J. de, i. 210. 

Malays of Borneo, the head-hunt- 
ing, ill. 328. 

Malis, 1. 503; iii. 1403 iv. 193. 

Man, erect attitude of, ii. 147: 
man and brute, i. 149 and note; 
ii. 391 note: more fully a poli- 
tical animal than any gregarious 
animal, 1. 30 ; ii. 389: cuvdvaore- 
Koy paddov i) moduriKdy, ii. 395 : 
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Man :— 
a part of the State, ii. 396: 
supreme end of, not work but 
leisure, ii. 396: regarded by A. 
as mas rédos, not as Td éayaroy 
tédos, ii. 176. 

Manilius, iii. 595; iv. 331, 389. 

Mankind held by A.to have existed 
from everlasting, ii. 256, 310; 
ili. 388 : earth-born myth of the 
origin of, ii. 309 sq.: destruc- 
tions of the human race, ii. 310. 

Mantineia, ii. 227; iii. 149 sq., 
355, 403, 558; iv. p. xlii, 241, 
327; 417, 422, 509, 511. 

Mantua, iv. 426, 485. 

Manuscripts of the Politics, the, 
See essays on, il. p. xli sqq.; iii. 
p- vii sqq. ; also preface, i. p. vii 
sq., and critical notes, ii. 57-60: 
symbols of, ii. pp. xlviii note, 
xlix note; iv. 707 sq. : 

Vatican Fragments, i. p. vii 
Sq.; ii. pp. xlii sq., 1, liv, lv note, 
lix note ; ili. pp. x, xi, xx: 

complete MSS., two families 
of, their relation, li. p. liisaq., and 
comparative merits, ii. p. lv sqq. 
and notes; iii. p. xx: their dis- 
crepancies, ii. 57: some of them 
less easily explained than others, 
ii. p. lviii sq. ; iii. p. xix: 

first family (I' = I M8 P}), ii. 
p. xliii sq.: its use by critics, 
li. pp. xliv, xlvili: its readings 
supplied by corrections in P? 
and) P>, i) p: xii note: M% 
Leepps xii Icio Rati wp. 
xliii and notes: independent 
tradition of, ili. p. xxi: conjec- 
tures in, ii. pp. xliii note, Ixi 
and note, 68; lii.p.xxi: readings 
of P! Ar., ii. 81: Greek text (I') 
used by Vetus Interpres, see 
ii. p. xli sqq., and Moerbeke, 
William of: 

second family (0? = P? * * 
étc,), ip. xix sR?) p. “xlix : 
corr? Pit. jo: Beit. py xiix’: 
Harl. 6874, iii. App. A: P‘, ii. p. 
xlix, 59: O7, ii. p. xlix, 58 sqq. : 
Codex Hamilton, iii. 88: the less 
good variety of the second 
family (ii. pp. xliii, xlix and note, 
64-66) admits glosses, etc., into 
the text, ii. 69,74, 77 ; lil. 87, 108 
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Sq-, 113 3 iv1OS, 105,122, 125 : 
other defects, iii. 120, 125 ; iv. 
89, 90, 92, 97, I10: 

faults of the MSS., ii. p. 1 sq. 
and notes—errors common to 
ail and I, ii. p. li and note; iii. 
p. ix sq.: some derived from 
an uncial archetype, ii. 91 ; iii. 
p- ix, 97: errors arising from 
confusions of letters, iii. p. x sq. : 
from ambiguous contractions, ii. 
pp. 1, lxiv, 81,84 iii. pp. xi-xili ; 
iv. 108: from repetitions from 
context (esp. in II?), ii. 92, 304, 
335 j lll. pp. XV-XVil, 102, 106, 107, 
108, 109, 127,175, 230, 379; iv. 
87,89, 91,94, 97; 98, 99, 100, 112, 
115, 126, 130: corrections by 
revisers, il. p. lili ; iii. p. xix sq. : 
admission ofalternative readings, 
glosses, etc., into the text, ii. 69, 
81, 84, 280; iv. 99, 102 sq., 106, 
212,559: interchange of similar 
words, ili. p. xvii sq., or syno- 
nyms, iii. p. xix; other causes 
of error, iii. p. xvii sqq. ; iv. 103, 
123: interpolations, ii. p. Ixvi: 
chasms in the text, 11. p.Ixvi; iii. 
P.XXU1, 125,453; iv. 112,126,131, 
134, 273, 486, 539: displace- 
ments, il. p. Ixvi (see Trans- 
position in Gramm. Index): 
double versions, ii. p. ixvi sq.; 
iv. 436: editor’s handiwork, see 
Politics of Aristotle: 

I’ to be preferred to I’, ii. 
p. lv sqq.; iii. p. xx: Faults of 
t— correction of difficulties, ii. 
p- lvi sq. : admission of glosses 
and other additions into the 
texts IpaNlVilniOOs) 717) Ol, O3)s 
ill. 98, 117, 120, 424; iv. 120: 
omission of sentences, words, 
syllables, etc., ii. p. lvii sq. and 
notes, 72, 87; ili. p. vii sq., 89, 
99, 93, 94; 97 Sq., IOI, 102, 104, 
105,etc.: of 7, cai, and the article 
when repeated, iii. p. vill, 93, 
112; iv. 98 sq., 109. Faults of 
I1?— omissions, etc., iii. p. vilisq., 
97, 106, 117; iv. 90,97, 111,122: 

value of reading of a single 
MSA(ii.'p. ixi ; il, paxxi)fofT, 
LISS Pe Lxt,wixv (SQss Ot ED: 
against I'Il? or of IM against 
BA ii? px lixisqyseil-p: xX: 
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Manuscripts :— 
of TP! against M8II’, iii. p. xx 
Sq.3 iv. 93, 114. ; 

Many, the, capabilities of, 1. 254 
sqq.y 448 note ; ili. 213-224: if 
not below a certain level of merit, 
capable critics of public service, 
when brought together ina body, 
i. 256: thought by some to be 
the fittest judges of disputed 
questions, iv. 181: fit only for 
collective political functions, 
suchas deliberating and judging, 
i. 257; iv. 242: ‘wearers of the 
shoe’, i. 258: characteristics of, 
iv. 396, 510sq., 546 sq.: Plato 
on the many, iv. 510: stronger 
than the few and more easily 
contented, iv. 371: defeats of 
the few by the many, iv. 541: 

_ extreme poverty of, detrimental 
to democracy, iv. 533: deprived 
of heavy arms by oligarchies 
and tyrants, iv. 422, 450, 456: 
hence must have possessed 
heavy arms, iv. 422: drivenfrom 
the central city by oligarchies 
and tyrants, iv. 422 sq., 450: 
kindly dealt with by the olig- 
archy of Elis, iv. 382: Diony- 
sius the Elder sought to win the 
many, lv. 475, 476. 

Many-sidedness of character in 
antiquity, i. 348 note. 

Marathon, ili. 336, 4433 iv. 331. 

Marcia, iv. 434. 

Mardonius, i. 321 note. 

Mareotic lake, i. 317 note. 

Mariandynians, li. 316; iii. 393 

SQV 210 

Marie Antoinette, iv. 444. 

Marino, San, ili. 415; iv. 348, 

500. 

Marlus, il. 342; iv. 388. 

Marquardt, 1. 182 note. 

Marriage, origin andend of, ii. 105: 
why more than a temporary 
union, ii. 106: in Greek States, 
1, 170 sqq.; ill. pp. xl sq., xlii: 
Plato and marriage, see Plato: 
questions as to, not dealt with 
by A., i. 183: regulation of, 
regarded by Plato and A. 
as the first step in educa- 
tion, i, 350; iii. p. xl: age of, 
1. 183 sqq., 4443 ili, 458-467: 
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Plato on the age of marriage, 
see Plato: age of marriage in 
the Lacedaemonian State, see 
Lacedaemonian State: regula- 
tions as to the begetting of 
children, see Children: season 
of the year for, iil. 458, 468: 
marriage-feast, ili. 469 ; iv. 323: 
A.’s probable view as to divorce, 
i. 195 sq.: unions recognized at 
Sparta during the first Mes- 
senian War which were not re- 
cognized as legitimate after its 
close, iv. 368: see also Husband 
and wife, Children. 

Mars, ii. 320. 

Marsyas, iii. 558. 

Masinissa, ili. 386, 461, 523. 

Masistius, iv. 542. 

Maspero, i. 275 note; iii. 302, 
409; iv. 316. 

Massalia, i. 224, 318 note; il. 
1425 iv. pp, XXVi, XxxXi, XXX, 
220, 240, 347-349, 369, 382, 545. 

Mathematics, subject-matter of, 
16; 

Matter, i. 16 sq., 21, 23 sq., 44- 
50, 57 sq-, 89 sq., 92, 483-485. 
Maximilian, the emperor, i. 102 

note. 

Maynenti, Jacobino dei, ii. 60. 

Mayor, Prof. J. B., iv. 490. 

Mayor, Prof. J. E. B., iii. 431, 598. 

Mazaca, iv. 228. 

Mean, the, iv. 204, 209: doctrine 
of, in the Nicomachean Ethics 
and the Politics, ii. 388, 392. 

Medea, iii. 492. 

Medes, the, iii, 249, 267; iv. 435. 

Medici, the, iv. 339, 424. 

Medicine, the art of, ii. 398. 

Mediterranean, the Western, ii. 

170. 

Megabyzus, iii. 218. 

Megacles, iv. 375. 

Megacles of Mytilene, iv. 432. 

Megadorus, ii. 284. 

Megalophanes, 1. 551. 

Megalopolis, i. 196 note; ii. 231, 
232}; ill, 151, 202, 342, 403, 415, 
602; iv. 280, 

Megara, ili. 244, 253, 267, 360, 411; 
Iv. pp. xxv, li, lxiv, 264, 265, 280, 
301, 311, 313, 314, 336-338, 375, 
378, 387, 444, 458, 531: the 
Sicilian, iv. 422. 
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Megasthenes, iii. 301, 382 sq.; iv. 
455. — 

Megillus, i: 3345 ii. 275, 358. 

Meier and Schémann, iv. 362, 528- 
530, 555, 556. 
eier, G. T., iv. 385, 395. 

Meineke, ii. 120, 240, 419 ; iii. 115, 
124, 144, 201, 275, 394, 424, 520, 
555, 558; iv. 141, 380, 428. 

Meister, iii. 90 ; iv. 507. 

Meisterhans, ii. 53 note, 69, 74, 
82, 257, 292 sq. ; ili. 96, 99, 115, 
VIG, 120; 123%, 126, 255.275) 360, 
363 ; iv. 106, 110, 118, 423, 566. 

Melampus, iii. 272. 

Melanditae, iv. 436. 

Melanippides, iii. 556. 

Melanthus, iv. 419 sq. 

Melody, iii. 541, 549: three classes 
of melodies, i. 366, 369 ; iii. 560, 


562, 566: cathartic melodies, 
lil. 566 sq.: rhythm and, see 
Rhythms. 


Meltzer, ii. 239; ili. 202, 403, 407; 
iv. 172, 370, 486 

Memnon, ii. 333. 

Memnon the historian, iii. 363; 
iv. 468, 471. 

Menage, ii. 204; iii. 3213 iv. 118. 

Menander, i. 23, 101, 121, 173, 
5O2 “note, 50545) H. 157, ‘159, 
160, 221, 224, 284); 111: 104, 
252, 313, 415, 424; iv. 285, 
507, etc. 

Menecles of Barca, iv. 217. 

Meno, ii. 219, 220; ill. 172, 324. 

Mercenary soldiers, i ill. 3753 iv. pp. 
Ixiv sq., Ixx, 305, 356, 358-360: 
mercenaries in light-armed and 
naval forces, iv. 541, 543, 544. 

Merchants, i. 101, 138, 403, 431. 

Merivale, Rev. C., iii. 289, 400; 
iv. 428, 451. 

Messana, iil. 154, 420. 

Messene, ili. 355; iv. 280. 

Messenia, i TIA te Bleyss “Gieloy 
360 ; iil. 273, 350; iv. 367, 369, 
370: slaves in, il. 316. 

Messenian War, seé War. 

Messenians, i. 141 and note; iii. 
392 ; iv. 369. 

Metaphysics of Aristotle, iii. 103, 
184: compressed style of parts 
of the, ii. p.xxxix: displacement 
of Books M and N in some 
MSS. of the, ibid. 
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fo ae of Aristotle, i. 576 


Method of studying the compound 
whole in its parts, ii. 101 Sq: 5 
lil, 132: genetic, ii. 103 sq. : of 
setting forth two or more op- 
posite views, and then seeking a 
view which will harmonize them, 
i. 308, 480}; ii. 133 sq., 187, 214, 
387 sq. 3; ill. 152, 164: aporetic, 
i aa Sq. 3 lll. 498: see also Aris- 
totle. 

Methymna, i. 142, 544 note; iv. 
Ap 5s 

Metoeci, i. Io1, 231 and note, 
511,,5395 ill. 133, 182, 341-343, 
349, 362; iv. p. xxviii, 465, 495, 
514, 533: slave metoeci, i. 231 
and note; ili. 145 sq.: metoeci, 
aliens, and slaves necessary to 
Greek States, iii. 342 sq., 358 ; 
iv. 514. 

Meton, ii. 295. 

Metrocles the Cynic, ii. p. xxxvi. 

Metrodorus, ii. p. xi note. 

Metronomi, iv. 549. 

Metroum, iv. 555. 

Metternich, Prince, iv. 389. 

Meyer, Key lil. 2035) 447 
Ixviil note, 265, 517. 

Michael Ephesius, ii. p. iii note ; 
iv. 486. 

Micythus, iv. 465. 

Midas, king of the Lydians, iv. 
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435. 
Midas, king of the Phrygians, iv. 


454. 

Midias, iv. 177. 

Midwives, iii. 475. 

Milan, iv. 387, 473. 

Miletus, i. 531 notes; ii. 297; iil. 
244, 247, 248, 267; iv. pp. xii, 
Ixvill, 243, 313, 314, 340 Sq., 349, 
373, 418, 432, 560: its friend- 
ship with Chios, ii. 206. 

Milichus, iv. 461. 

a i. 128; ii. 173 sq.3 iii. 479 

: the milk of goats most used 
ee the Greeks, ili. 479: the milk 
of mares, ewes, cows, and asses, 
ibid. 

Mill, James, i. 500 note. 

Mill, ease. Ol Note, 260us7-275 
ii. 179 sq. 3; iv. 406. 


Milo of Crotona, litp52OcmIVeelos 


. Miltiades, iii. 336 ; iv. 423. 
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Milton, i. 91, 199, 3723 ill. 254, 
6 


Mimnermus, iii. 553, 599. 

Minos, i. 575 note ; Il. 117, 347, 
351, 378, 379 ; ili. 384, 387, 600. 

Mirabeau, i. 15. 

Mithridates II of Pontus, iv. 437. 

Mixo-Lydian mode, see Mode. 

Mnaseas, Mnasias, Mnesias, iv. 
108, 326. 

Mnason, Mneson, iv. 108, 326. 

Mnesitheus, iii. 469 ; iv. 476. 

Mode, musical, iii. 542, 561, 562, 
563: Dorian, i. 319 note, 364, 
367, 369; ill. 542, 543, 561, 
562, 565, 569, 570, 571; iv. 157: 
Aeolian (hypo-Dorian), iii. 542, 
562, 570: Phrygian, i. 364, 367 ; 
li. 542, 561, 569, 570: hypo- 
Phrygian, iii. 560, 561, 570: 
Lydian, i. 366 note, 369 note; 
iil, 543: mixo- Lydian, i. 364; 
iil. 542, 543, 565, 568, 570; iv. 
158: Lydian high-pitched, ili. 
568, low-pitched, ibid. : Ionian, 
iii. 569: Ionian high-pitched, 
iii, 542, 543, low-pitched, iii. 
542, 543, 5608; iv. 158: see also 
Harmonies. 

Moderately well-to-do, the, i. 454, 
469-472, 490, 499 sq. and notes, 
501, 502 note, 504, 508, 511 sq., 
GA, Ce72R ING {ejay Sevesiaah oes 
xxix, xlii, xlix, li, lviii, 209-219, 
224 Sq. 521 (see also péooe in 
Greek Index) : predominance of, 
favourable to polity, i. 501 sq. ; 
iv. 224 sq.: why their influence 
was valued by A., i. 502 note; 
iv. 209-219: less numerous in 
proportion to other classes in 
Greek than in modern States, 
but more military in character, 
i. 511: sometimes, however, 
more numerous than the poor 
or even the rich and the poor 
put together, iv. p. xvi note: 
increase of, recommended, iii. 
245 ; iv. 276, 394: hardly existed 
in small Greek States, iv. 211: 
their support gave stability to 
democracies, iv. 218: shared in 
office in democracies more than 
in oligarchies, iv. p. xlix, 218; 
often not conciliated in oligar- 
chies, iv. p. xxix. 


Moerbeke, ii. p. xliv note. 
Moerbeke, William of, a Flemish 


Dominican, Abp. of Corinth in 
1280-1 at the close of his life, 
ii. p. xliv; iv. 132: his Latin 
translation of the Politics pub- 
lished about 1260, ii. p. xliv: its 
character, ii. p. xliv sq.: based 
on a Greek text of the first 
family earlier, though not much 
earlier, than any complete text 
we possess, il. pp. xliv, xlv, 1: 
MSS. of it collated, ii. p. xli, 60 
sqq.; iv. 708: Phillipps MS. of it 
(z), il. p. xlisq., 60 sq., 408 sqq. : 

MS.a, ii. p-xli sq. : MS. 0, ii. 61 
sq.: MS. Yer 262% Susemihl’s 

text of his Latin translation, ii. 
p- xli: his Latin translation 
divided in some MSS. into 
seven, not eight, Books, ii. p. xl 
note: Roger Bacon on his 
translations, ii. p. xliv note: his 
imperfect knowledge of Greek, 
ii. p. xlv and note, 95, 96: not 
certain in what sense the trans- 
lation of the Politics is his work, 
ii. p. xliv note: its literalness, 
il. pp. xliv and note, xlv, xlvi 
note: its use by critics, ii. p. 
xlvi sq.: it must not be over- 
valued, ii. p. xlvi sqq.: not 
always possible to say for cer- 
tain what the translator found 
in his text, il. p. xlvi and note: 
translation not always equally 
literal, ii. p. xlvi and note, 67: 
Greek text used by him some- 
times corrupt, ii. pp. xlvii, Ixv: 
sometimes he seeks to mend 
defects in it by slight conjec- 
tural alterations, ii. p. Ixiv ; iii. 
D> XXV,, 109,/1%5, 1d, 3900 GuiVv. 
94: sometimes he renders mar- 
ginal glosses in place of the text, 
ii. p. xlvii and note, 64, 76 ; iii. 
99 sq., 103, 116, 122, 466; iv. 
QI, 97, 103: other things which 
take from the value of the 
translation for critical purposes, 
ii. p. xlvii sq. and notes: its 
laxities and blunders (ii. p. Ixii 
sqq.), and its errors in the de- 
cipherment of the Greek text 
(il. p. Ixiv, 77, 80; iii. p. xxiii, 
97, 98, 104, 110, 1233 iv. go, 
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Moerbeke :— 


116, 119, 121, 129, 132) make 
its reproduction of the MS. or 
MSS. used imperfect (ii. pp. lxi- 
Ixv), still it sometimes alone 
preserves the true reading, ii. 
p. Ixv: question what value 
should be attached to the un- 
supported testimony of the 
Greek text followed by it, ii. 
p. lxi: the translator often uses 
two different Latin words to 
render the same Greek word 
when it is repeated close to- 
gether (ili. p. xxiii ; iv. 110),and 
one Latin word to render two 
Greek words occurring close 
together, iii. p. xxiii sq.: in 
rendering Greek words often 
selects a Latin word connected 
in meaning with the Greek, iii. 
p- xxiv: sometimes retains the 
case of the Greek, though in 
Latin it is wrong, iil. p. xxiv: 
sometimes renders Greek words 
by a Latin equivalent, some- 
times places them in_ his 
version untranslated, i. 84: 
often omits words (ii. pp. xlvi 
sq. lxii, xiii, 68, 72, 77, 78, 83, 
90 ; ili. 89, 98), or adds words, 
ii. pp. xlvi sq., Ixii, Ixiii, 63, 66, 
73 (fints), 80, 82, 83 (uivere), 
90 (ad virtutem) ; Ruste, OL; (Za). 
100 (omnia), 109 (videtur), 118 
(et) ; iv. 87 (tamen), 89 (ez), 91 
(autemandet), 95 (substantiam), 
115 (autem), 128 (autem): often 
adds the auxiliary verb, ii. p. 
Ixii note ; iv. 107: repeats pre- 
positions (ii. p. lxii, 65 ; iil. 93, 
119; iv. 91 sq., 127), and adds 
them, ii. 64, 80, 81, 82, 94; iv. 
96, 125 sq.: generally fails to 


122: his voices (ii. p. Ixiii, 83, 
SOM lls Pa xxXivenlOlmI220 biV, 
98, 114, 123, 132), moods (ii. 
p- Ixiii, 64, 66; iv. 89), tenses 
(ii. p. Ixili, 69, 72, 79, 823 iii. p. 
xxlv, 85 sq., 100, 106; iv. 89 
Sq, 97, 100, 113, 117, 122), 
numbers (iii. p. xxiv, 100; iv. 
96, 107, 113, 122), cases (ii. 87; 
iii, 118, 119, 571), and degrees 
of comparison (ii. 84, 89, QI; 
ili, Pp. xxiv, IIL; iv. 92, 107) 
are often inexact, his genders 
sometimes so, iv. 128: he often 
makes the predicate agree in 
gender with the subject, ii. 86 ; 
lil. 103: he sometimes renders 
the participle by the indicative 
(iii. 98, 109, 114; iv. 109), some- 
times by a substantive, iv. 88, 
108, III, or a substantive by a 
participle, VOOM LS Ins renders 
a) Koworngarras, etc., like rovs 
py Kowavngarras, ili. p. XXV, 125 
sq-, 593: in rendering verbs com- 
pounded with a preposition often 
does not render the preposition, 
ili, 103; iv. 114: lax in his ren- 
dering of substantives ending in 
-ia, ill, 1063 iv. 107, 116; ren- 
ders 76 with the infinitive by the 
Latin infinitive, iv. 115, some- 
times however by a substantive, 
iv. 120 sq.: does not always 
adhere to the order of the words 
in the original, ii. p. Ixiii sq. : 
text of his translation some- 
times corrupt, ili. p. xxv, 95, 
103) LOO} 175,123 sriV190, "LOO; 
TLOMOIS WL Os L790, 120,120, 
128, 129 : emendations of it sug- 
gested, ii. 85, 933 ili. 117,;'119, 
[2030 VetOO; LO, HIG, 107, 110, 
WAO). HAI HAs WPL}, 


Moeris, iii. 104. 

Molossians, iii. 265, 276; Iv. 419, 
420, 447. — 

Mommsen, 1. 335 note, 349 note, 
377 3 ll. 357, 407 5 Ml. 134, 202, 
243, 261, 268, 269, 283, 386; 
iv. 166, 218, 253, 354, 377, 389, 

390, 406, 516, 542, 543, 556, 562. 

Monarchy, i. 211-213, 494 and 
note, 502 note, 543; il. Pp. Ill ; 
ili. 277 sq., 280, 286 ; TV 156, 
192, 235: elective monarchy 


render re and ye and sometimes 
fails to render wep, ii. p. 1xii ; 
iii. 89, 97; iv. 90: interchanges 
ve, O¢, and re (il. p. Ixili, 63), and 
renders # 7% by e¢ and kai by aut, 
ii. p. Ixiii, 88 ; iv. 95, 98: often 
fails to render kai, ili. 89, some- 
times does not render the arti- 
cle where we might expect him 
to render it, iv. 90, 96, 106, 109, 
111, 121, sometimes does not 
render ¢ in kai... d€, iv. 119, 
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Monarchy :— 
in accordance with law, iv. 
207: hereditary, not rejected 
by A., iii. 289: causes of the 
fall of monarchies, i. 541 
sqq.; iv. 278, 296, 413, 424- 
446: causes of attacks on mon- 
archs, iv. 424-439: classified, iv. 
425, 426, 435: attacks on mon- 
archs prompted by hostility on 
principle to the absolute rule of 
one man not noticed by A., iv. 
438: some successful attempts 
on the lives of monarchs in the 
fourth century B. C. enumerated, 
iv. 425: means of preserving 
monarchies, i. 542-547 ; iv. 446- 
477: see also Kingship, Tyranny. 

Money, origin of, ii. 184: com- 
modities used as, ii. 185: 
characteristics which they 
should possess, ii. 184 sq.: 
makes the unsound kind of 
xXpnuatiottxn possible, il, 186: 
social value of, ii. 391 note: 
interest on, A.’s view of, il. 
196, 201 sq.: the best custo- 
dians of, ili, 233 sq.: love of, 
1. 130 note, 200, 

Monopolies in ancient Greece, ii. 
206 sq., 208. 

Monro, Mr. D. B., iil. 5425 iv. 
481 sq. 

Montaigne, i. 185, 190. 

Montecatino, li. 129; ili. 92, 166, 
230. 

Montenegro, ii. 138. 

Montesquieu, iv. 429. 

Month, first and seventh days of 
the, iv. 303 sq. 

More, Sir T., i. 179 note. 

Morel, ii. 294; iil. 86, 87, 90, 101 ; 
iv. 142. 

Morley, Mr. J., i. 440 note, 488 
note; iv. 383. 

Mother and child, i. 175 sq. 

Miilinen, von, iv. 384. 

Miller, A., iii. 153,159,555; iv. 399. 

Miiller, C., ii. 2325 iv. 362. 

Miiller, C. O., iv. 337. 

Miller, E., ili. 539. 

Miller, Prof. Max, ii. 116. 

Mullach, ii. 287 ; iii. 595. 

Mundo, De, falsely ascribed to 
A,, iii. 344. 

Muretus, iii, 121. 


Musaeus, iii. 533. 
Muses, the, iii. 556; iv. 482. — 
Music made a subject of education 


by the ancients with a view to 
training the young to use leisure 
aright, i. 355 Sq., 3593 ii. 511— 
518: question why it should be 
studied discussed, i. 359 sqq. ; 
lil. 527 sqq.: a source of recrea- 
tion and pleasure, i. 361 sq.; 
iii. 533 sq.: power to influence 
the character, i. 362 sqq.; ill. 
536-545: its study is of use 
with a view both to virtue and 
to the best life, iii. 503: may 
contribute to intellectual virtue, 
ili. 529: why and how the young 
should learn the practice of 
music and by the use of what 
instruments and melodies, 1. 
364 sq., 365 sq.; ili. 545-562, 
571-573: many uses of music, 
1. 366, 368, for education, ili. 
562, for the purging of the 
emotions, ili. 561-567, for the 
intellectual use of leisure, iil. 
442, 561 sq., 566, and for recrea- 
tion, lil. 566: the earliest means 
of training the young to find 
pleasure inthe exercise of virtue, 
1. 368 ; ili. p. xliv, 538: akin to 
the soul, ill. 545 sq.: able to 
produce feeling even without 
the aid of melody and rhythm, 
i. 362 and note; ill. 537: some 
connected skill in music with 
military prowess and thought 
that music cured diseases, iii. 
515: music that is merely for 
pleasure, iii. 556, 557: music 
grouped with sleep, conviviality, 
and dancing, iii. 528: singing 
and playing usually combined 
in Greece, iii. 546: A. less 
favourable than many to the 
playing of adult citizens, iii. 
548: rejects the cithara in the 
education of the young as well 
as the avdds, ill, 551 sqq.: 
agonistic music, iii. 550, 551, 
55755 58: feats of musical execu- 
tion, 111. 551: effect of music on 
animals, ili. 551: specialists in 
music and philosophers who 
have received a musical training 
distinguished, iii.559sq.,562,569. 
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Musicanus, i. 112 note, 1403 ii. 
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Musurus, iii. tor. 

Mycenae, iil. 259, 274. 

Myconus, iii. 3513 iv. 553, 565. 

Myletidae, iv. 331. 

Myron, iv. 485: Myron, his grand- 
son, iv. 485. 

Myscellus, iii. 396. 

Mysteries, Eleusinian, iii. 452. 

Myths, 11. 319 sq. 

Mytilene, i. 466; ii. 384; iii. 96, 
249, 269 sq., 556; iv. 232, 325 
Sq 327, 349, 379, 422, 427, 
432 sq. 


Naples, iv. 214. 

Napoleon, iv. 369, 406, 473. 

Napoleon III, iv. 392. 

Nature, i. 16-39, 49, 134 sq, 
139, 203 sq., 331, 485 sq., 
491, 549, 5553 iil. 341, 511, 
571: completed and imitated 
by art, i. 20; ill. 498: gui- 
dance of, accepted by A., 
iii. 436, 458: some principles 
hold good both in art and in 
nature, ili. 440 sq.: brings the 
best, i. 19; il. 120: misses her 
mark more often in respect of 
the body than the soul, ii. 147 
sq.: connected with order and 
proportion, i.20sq.: gives things 
to those who can use them, i. 
21: makes things to suit one 
purpose, not more than one, ii. 
109: exceptionstothisrule, ibid. : 
moves in a circle according to 
Heraclitus, iv. 485: products of, 
their characteristics, i, 20 sq,, 
122 sq.; iil. 369 sq., 372 sq.: 
things existing by nature and 
things existing by convention, 1. 
25: criteria of the natural, i. 25, 
389: criteria used by A., i. 25 
sq.; ii. 135,140: pleasure which 
comes by nature is common to 
all, iii. 535: failure to attain 
happiness may be due to a 
defect either of nature or of 
fortune, iii. 423: nature one of 
the sources of virtue, ill. 429: 
nature, habit, and reason must 
be harmonized with each other 
and be adjusted to the best end, 
iii. 454: nature (or essence) of 
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a thing distinguished from its 
accidents, iii. 535. 

Nauck, ii. 3583 iii. 188, 246, 272, 
592, 594; iv. 180. 

Naucratis, ii. 207. 

Naupactus, ili. 90; iv. 417. 

Naxos, 1. 525 note ; iv. p. xlii, 346, 
349, 382, 433. 

Neapolis, ili. 404. 

Nearchus, i. 319 note. 

Necessary, the, comes first, that 
which is for well-being after- 
wards, i. 356 note; ii. 104, 119: 
three kinds of, i. 17: the con- 
ditionally necessary, i.17 sq. iii. 
425 (see also Conditions): its 
coritrast with the noble, i. 113- 
115, 517; li. 162: necessary 
work may become noble if done 
for a noble end, i. 355; iii. 438 
sq.: the opposites of that which 
is necessary, iv. 165 sq.: con- 
nexion of the necessary and the 
natural, i. 18; ii. 135. 

Necessity, ian, SQ aspeeile p12) 
origin of the household and the 
onus I In, ib 104. 

Neleidae, iv. 349, 432. 

Neleus, ii. pp. ili note, v, vi. 

Neophron, iii. 367. 

Neoptolemus, iv. 420. 

Nero, ili. 404; iv. 461. 

Nestor, i ll. 257; ili. 299, 436. 
Nettleship, Mr. R. L., i. p. X, 52 
and notes, 363 note ; iii. p. iii. 

Newton, Mr. Gatlin s 70; 

Nicanor, 1. 473, 474, 475: 

Nicias, 1. 4703 lil. 233, 4295 472; 
iv. 496. 

Nickes, iv. 347. 

Nicocles, 1.277 note, 547 note; ii. 
403, 407 ; ill. 186, 257; iv. 420, 
429, 454, 467— 469. 

Nicocreon, iv. 429. 

Nicomachus, i i. 466. 

Nicomenes, 1. 227 and note. 

Niebuhr, i. 15 ; iv. 207. 

Niemeyer, i iv. 133, 390. 

Nireus, iii. 144. 

Nobles, position in early Greece 
of the, iv. p. xxvili: Macedonian, 
iv. 453: Roman, iv. 411, 543. 

Noldeke, iv. 434, 437- 

Nome, Arabian, of Egypt, iv. 304. 

Nomophylakes, iv. 251, 566, 568 
(see also Laws of Plato). 
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Norden, Prof., iv. 100. 

Notables, the, iv. 299, 521: their 
growth in reputation or power 
might cause constitutional 
change, iv. 327, 330: by what 
laws could the rise of discords 
and rivalries among them be 
prevented? iv. 388: disliked 
being ruled by their inferiors, 
iv. 397: most conspiracies 
against tyrants planned by, iv. 
423, 450: tyrants made war on 
them, iv. 423, 474. 

Notium, iv. 317. 

Numa, li. p. xiv; iv. 310, 523. 

Nuremberg, ili. 351. 


Oasis, the Great, iv. 331. 

Oberhummer, iv. 251, 561, 564. 

Odrysae, iii. 301; iv. 425, 436, 437- 

Odysseus, ili. 509; iv. 180. 

Odyssey, ii. 239; iil. 331, etc. 

Oeantheia, iv. 272, 507. 

Oeconomics, the, falsely attributed 
to A., i. 175 sq.: First Book 
of, 1.175 sq., 1815 il. pp. X, xxxlv 
note, 106, 132, 164, 166, 198, 
224 Sq.; lll. 172, 187, 374, 393 
sq-, 395, 477: Second Book of, 
inl 34,0102) notelssiiy LOSse2O4G: 
ill. 180. 

Oeniadae, iil. 399. 

Oenoe, ili. 419. 

Oenophyta, battle of, iv. 300. 

Oenotria, i. 575 note ; ili. 386 sq. 

Offences, classification of, ii. 299 


sq. 

Osle,-Dr.,1. 10 notes i1..1625, 1735 
iv. 163. 

Olbius, i. 448 note. 

Old age, ii. 337 ; iil. 379. 

Oligarchy, i. 96, 98-100, 196 note, 
203, 212-225, 232, 390 sq., 398 
Sq-, 403, 415-417, 431 note, 432, 
446, 470 sq., 488 sq., 491-501, 
503 sq., 508, 512 sqq., 520 sq., 
524, 526-529, 533-541, 553, 565— 
568; li. 300, 301, 327, 365, 
366, 392-394 ; lll. pp. xxix, xxxiv, 
132, 139, 140, 147, 153, 155, 
177, 191, 192, 196-199, 219 sq., 
370; iv. p. xiv and notes, 140, 
145, 147, etc.: Plato’s account 
of, in the Republic, i. 415 sq.; iv. 
Pp: xxxiv sq.: Polybius on, ii. 
p. xiii: studied by A. in its 


declining days, iv. p. xxvii sqq. : 
definition of, i. 247; iv. 408: 
A.’s theory of, iv.pp. XXXIV-XXXVI 
according to him makes wealth 
its end (iii. 287; iv. p. xxxiv 
sq., 421), and its standard in 
awarding office, iv. p. xxxiv 
sq-, 503: this account of it 
not always adhered to by him, 
iv. p. Xxxiv sq., 421: said to be 
defined by birth, wealth, and 
culture, iv. 503: culture some- 
times made by A. a note of 
oligarchy, sometimes of aris- 
tocracy, iii. 232: usually the 
rule of a minority, iv. 182, 538, 
but not always, iv. 300: a de- 
viation-form of aristocracy, but 
sometimes said to bea deviation- 
form oftheso-called aristocracy, 
iv. 195 sq.: based on a mistake 
as to what is just, i. 247 sq.; 
ili, 198 sq.; iv. 283: not by 
nature, al. LO) ssV.6 223); slike 
democracy, a divided tyranny, 
iv. 146, 443: measures common 
to tyranny and, iv. 421 sqq.: 
oligarchies got rid of over- 
powerful individuals, iii. 244: 
identified in Athenian opinion 
with the rule of persons, not 
law, ill. 280: in oligarchies the 
moderately well-to-do class 
shared in office less than in 
democracies, iv. p. xlix, 218: 
under what circumstances in 
place, i. 501: more in place in 
the early than in the later days 
of Greece, iv. p. xxvii sq., yet 
even then often oppressive, iv. 
p- xxviii sq.: effect of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War upon, iv. p. xxix : 
oligarchy in the Greek world 
from the end of the Pelopon- 
nesian War to the time of 
Alexander, iv. p. xxix: place of, 
in the succession of constitutions 
in Greece, i. 503 sq.; iii. 287sq. : 
more kinds than one of, some 
more moderate than others, i. 
494 Sq., 540; il. p. xxiv; iv. p. 
XXxl, 235 : causes of the existence 
of more kinds than one, i. 548; 
lv. I71 sqq.: moderate olig- 
archy, i. 510 and note, 517, 
548; iv. p. xvili, 216 sq.: ex- 
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Oligarchy :— 
treme, ili. 502; iv. 251: where 
in place, 1. 222, 496, 548; iv. 
153 Sq., 222, 223, 540: its cha- 
racteristics, i. 230, 496, 513, 5443 
li. 277, 358 Sq.3 iv. p. xxvii, 183: 
apt to pass into tyranny, iv. 
345: A.’s classification of the 
kinds of, ii1.197; iv.pp.xxi-xxiv, 
171, 363 sq., 488 sq.: oligar- 
chies in which law is supreme, 
ili. 212; iv. 190: (1) the first 
kind of, iv. p. xxi sqq., 183, 190, 
2OZ222, BOON O45 L2y5 So 
its merits and defects, iv. p. 
xxli: its difference from the 
polity, i iv. 538: the deliberative 
in, iv. pp. xxi sq., Xxxli, 227, 
246: the magistracies in, iil. 
291 ; iV. pp. Xxi sq., Xxx Sq., xxxii, 
351, 512: the judicature in, iv. 
Pp. XXli, XXvlil, xxxli sq.: under 
what circumstances oligarchy 
is at its best and worst, iv. p. 
xlx sq.: remarks on A.’s view, 
iv. p. xx sq.: (2) the second, 
third, and fourth kinds of, iv. 
p. xxili sq., 183, 190 sq.: how 
oligarchies ruled by law pass 
into absolute oligarchies, iv. 365: 
when the rich increased in 
wealth but not in numbers, a 
dvvacreia often resulted, iv. 306: 
the change from absolute olig- 
archies into oligarchies ruled 
by law, iv. 365: (3) the ultimate, 
iv. p. xxiii, 443: under what 
circumstances each kind is in 
place, iv. 223, 540: other kinds 
of, incidentally noticed in the 
Politics, i iv. pp. XXIV-Xxvil, 233, 
363 sq.: virtual oligarchies, iv. 
184: forms of oligarchy not 
noticed by A., iv. p. xxvil: 
organization of Greek olig- 
archy : I, the privileged class 
in, iv. pp. Xxix-xxxi, 383 sq., 
405, 411: might be marked out 
either (1) by birth, iil. 1325 iv. pp. 
xxiV-xxvil: or (2) by the posses- 
sion of a property-qualification, 
moderate or high, ili. 1325 iv. 
pp. xxv-xxvil, 278, 282, 345, 
363 sq, 389: if high, either 
alone or in combination with 
some other qualification, such 


eo) 


as birth or election by the 
privileged class, iv. pp. xxv—xxvii, 
or abstinence from certain occu- 
pations, ili. 132, 178 ; iv. p. xxi, 
544: or (3) by membership of 
certain clubs (see Clubs): the 
privileged class might be fixed 
In number or it might not, iv. 
p. Xxv sq.: its recruitment from 
the non-privileged class, iv. p. 
XxIx Sq., 344 Sq-, 348, 381-383, 
540, 544 sq.: usually, but not 
always, less numerous than it, 
iv. p. xxl, 182, 300, 538: should 
be stronger than it, iv. 182: 

should not be too narrow, iv. p. 
XEIX 9SQ.,-<405: its members 
should be placed on a level as 
far as possible, iv. p. xxx, 357, 
383 sq., 538: an oligarchy 
should not be created within 
the oligarchy, iv. p. xxx, 358: 

it should be well prepared by 
training for its position, not, as 
it often was, both luxurious and 
grasping, iv. p. xxx, 204: the 
sons of its members should be 
taught to serve as light-armed 
(a novel suggestion), iv. 544: 
it should not claim a monopoly 
both of office and of honour and 
profit, iv. p. xxxi, 279: ma- 
gistracies supreme over the 
constitution should be confined 
to the privileged class, iv. 401: 
its members should not be 
allowed to do what they please, 
iv. 496: spendthrift ways of life 
should be checked, iv. 392, 
488, 515: inheritances should 
pass by kinship and not by gift 
ormbequest, i. 1327 >) iv. 304, 
400 sq.: feuds within it should 
be composed, iv. 278, 321 sqq., 
388 sq.: II. the deliberative in 
Greek oligarchy, i. 513 sq.3 iv. 
245 Sq., 250-253, 491: a delib- 
erative assembly with a high 
property-qualification existed in 
some oligarchies, iv. p. xxxii 
sq., 246, 364, in others an elec- 
tive deliberative body, iv. p. 
xxxil, 246: a Boulé might exist 
in an_ oligarchy, iv. 262, or 
probuli, iv. 251, or a Boulé and 
probuli, iv. 263; in others de- 
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Oligarchy :— 

liberative authority fell to the 
magistrates, iv. p. Xxxil Sq., 
237, 250-253, 304: in oligarchies 
the power to punish with death 
or exile fell to a few, iv. 206, 
239, 354: the demos should be 
associated in the deliberative 
with the privileged class, but in 
a carefully guarded way, iv. 
227, 250-253: III. the magistra- 
cies in Greek oligarchy, iv. 491 : 
often held for long terms or 
even for life, iv. p. xxx, 254: 
cumulation and repeated tenure 
often permitted, iv. p. xxx: rule 
that father and son or more 
brothers than one should not be 
in office at the same time, iv. 
347 sq.: in some oligarchies 
several great offices held by one 
man, iii. 291; iv. 391: a single 
magistracy or magistrate some- 
times possessed immense pow- 
ers, iv. 239 sq.: sometimes a 
single supreme magistrate at 
the head of the State, iv. 289: 
appointment to magistracies in 
oligarchies, iv. pp. xiv, xxi- 
XXV11, 194, 203, 205, 351 sqq.: 
the magistrates sometimes here- 
ditary, iv. p. xxx, 183, 191, 203, 
364: usually appointed by elec- 
tion on the ground of wealth, 
iv. p. xiv, 194, 203: some 
appoint out of some in oligar- 
chies, iv. p. xiv, 183: in most 
oligarchies the magistrates were 
elected by the class which was 
eligible for the magistracies, iv. 
351, but in some they were 
elected by the demos or the 
hoplites, i. 510; iv. p. xxvii, 
351 sq., 409, 511: sometimes 
the magistrates were self-elec- 
tive, iv. p. xiv note: sometimes 
appointments were made by lot, 
lv. 203, 205, 499: the atten- 
dance of the magistrates some- 
times enforced at elections by 
the Heliaea, iv. 288: eligibility 
to the most important offices 
sometimes confined to a part 
only of the privileged class, iv. p. 
XXX, 358: magistracies supreme 
over the constitution should be 
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confined in oligarchies to the 
privileged class, but not lucra- 
tive magistracies, iv. 400-402: 
the tenure of high offices should 
be connected with the discharge 
of costly liturgies, iv. 395, 540, 
545 sq.: the magistrates should 
not derive illicit gain from hold- 
ing office, iv. 395: in many 
oligarchies the magistrates were 
forbidden to engage in money- 
making occupations, ili. 178 ; iv. 
486 sq.: IV. the judicature in 
Greek oligarchy: in some olig- 
archies consisted of the magi- 
strates or some of them, iii. 140 ; 
iv. p. xxxli sq., 237: in others 
there were dicasteries composed 
either of members of the privi- 
leged class or of rich and poor, 
the rich however being forced 
by fines to attend and the poor 
not, iv. p. Xxxiil, 201, 249: in 
others there were dicasteries 
membership of which was not 
confined to the class eligible for 
office (i. 5103; iv. p. xxvil, 353 
sq.), In others the dicasteries 
were organized as in an aristo- 
cracy, iv. 354, 491: see also iv. 
274, 323° ; 

weak points of oligarchy, iv. 
Pp. XXIxX-Xxxl, xxxil sq., 275-280, 
295-333, 344-365, etc.: often 
over-despotic, iv. p. xxx, 363, 
weak in light-armed troops, iv. 
P- XXxl, 345, 540-544, financially 
weak, iv. p. xxxi: faults in the 
organization or treatment of the 
privileged class:—the privileged 
class too small, iv. p. xxix sq., 
405, or untrained, iv. p. xxx, 204: 
its members not placed on a 
level, iv. p. xxx, 383 sq.: an olig- 
archy sometimes created with- 
in the oligarchy, iv. p. xxx, 358 : 
narrowing of the oligarchy, iv. 
p- Xxx, 354: the privileged class 
allowed too much freedom, iv. 
142, 496, 515: faults in the 
treatment of the demos :—the 
many disarmed or expelled from 
the central city, iv. p. xxxi, 229, 
422: oppressed and ill-used, iv. 
345, 422: hindered in their 
occupations, iv. 510: oaths 
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Oligarchy :— 


taken in some oligarchies to do | 


ill to the demos, iv. 409: often 
no provision made for the ad- 
mission of deserving members 


of the demos to the privileged | 


class, iv. 344 sq.: the demos 
sometimes admitted in too 
wholesale a way, iv. 360, 540, 
544 sq.: oligarchy specially 
liable to overthrow, 1. 528: 
much exposed to ordots, iv. 
2092: 
lived, but some long-lived, iv. 
477: Greek States in which 
oligarchy long held its ground, 
iv. p. Xxxi sq.: its strong points, 
iv. p. XxXxili sq. : 

causes of change in oligar- 
chies, i. 528; iv. p. xxix sqq., 
276 sq., 296, 314, 319, 344-365, 
395, 406 sq., 487 sq.: Plato and 
A. on the causes of change in, 
iv. 345, 487 sq.: means of pre- 
serving, 1. 530-538; iv. 278 sq., 
381-413: the laws of an, must 
not be made as oligarchical as 
possible, i. 537 sq., 548; iv. 279, 
406-408 : the kind of education 
likely to preserve an, see Edu- 
cation: how oligarchies should 
treat the privileged class, iv. 


279, 357, 383 sq. 538: how 


they should treat the demos, iv. | 


227, 250-253, 279, 344 sq., 348, 
381-383, 401 sq., 540, 544 sq.: 
how they should treat the poor, 
iv. 399-401: they should con- 
ciliate the moderately well-to-do 
class, iv. p. xxix, 224: those who 
wish the constitution well should 
be stronger than those who do 
not (see Constitution) : 
oligarchy in Thessaly, iv. 
SAO mate nebesw lllsul7.O sm ly. 
544 sq.: at Larissa Abydos and 
the Pontic Heracleia, i. 510; iv. 
347-349, 351-353, 354, 360 sq. 
‘(see also these names): at 
Apollonia on the Ionian Gulf 
and Thera, iv. 160 (see also 
these names). 
Olympia, i. 102 ; ili. 526; iv. 457, 


479 : a 
Olympian, the epithet, ill. 424, 
496. 


most oligarchies short- | 
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Olympias, iii. 563, 570. 

Olympic festival, the, ii. 296; iit. 
526. 

Olympic victors, iv. 428: list of, 
ili, 526. 

Olympieum at Athens, iv. 458: 
at Megara, iv. 458. 

Olympiodorus, i. 576 sq.: another, 
Iv. 542. 

Olympus, the melodies of, i. 362 ; 
lil. 536 sq. 

Olynthus, i. 155; ili. 6003 iv. 315 
Sq., 428, 516. 

Oncken, ii. 316, 354; iv. 472. 

Onesicritus, 1.112 note, 140; ii.299;3 
ili. 160, 509. 

Onomacritus, ii. 377-379, 385. 

Onomademus, iv. 386. 

Onomarchus, iv. 326. 

Oracle, iii. 412, 464 sq.; iv. 166, 
332, 478, 483: see also Delphi. 
Orators, the Attic, ii. 381; iii. 483; 
iv. 179: the orators at Athens 
mostly no longer the generals 

of the State, iv. 340. 

Orchomenus in Arcadia, iv. p. 
XXX. 

Orchomenus in Boeotia, i. 317. 

Orestes, iv. 432. 

Oreus, ili. 141; iv. 193, 307, 308. 

Orgilaus (Orsilaus ?), iv. 323 sq. 

Orkneyman, the, ii. 172. 

Orleans, Philippe Egalité, Duke 
of, iv. 443 sq. 

Oropus, ili. 418. 

Orphan heiresses, iv. 325, 401: 
laws as to the disposal of, in 
marriage vary with the consti- 
tution, iv. 142: in the Lacedae- 
monian State, i. 1773 il. 314, 
327 sq.: at Gortyna in Crete, ii. 


345. 
Orpheus, ii. 388. 
Orphic teaching, ii. 176. 
Orthagoras, iv. 478. 
Orthagoridae, iv. 478. 
Orus, iil. 387. 
Ostracism, ii. 300; iii. 244 sq.}3 iy. 
298, 498. 
Otanes, iv. 498. 
Overbeck, iii. 216, 510, 541. 
Oxylus, iv. 515. 


Paestans, the, i. 256 note. 
Pagasae, ili. 247; iv. 470. 
Palaestrae, iv. 452. 
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Palamedes, iii. 388. 

Pallas, freedman of the emperor 
Claudius, li. 224. 

Pallene, iv. 516. 

Pallene, an Attic deme, iii. 207. 

Pamphilus, ili. 510. 

Panaetius, ili. 591, 593, 5953 1v- 339, 
418, 486. 

Panathenaea, ili. 525, 532, 567. 

Pancration, ili. 525, 527. 

Pandolfo of Siena, iv. 429. 

Panticapaeum, iv. 444, 477. 

Papacy, the, i. 329. 

Pape-Benseler, iv. 108, 111, 119, 
124, 379, 431, 433, 437: 

Paphlagonia, lil. 394. 

Papyri, Petrie, iv. 515. 

Parker, Mr. H., ili. 509. 

Parmenio, iv. 472. 

Paros, iv. 561. 

Parrhasius, i. 102 note; 
539. 

Parron, see Greek Index. 

Part of the State, see State. 

Partheniae, iii. 181; iv. 367 sq. 

Pastime, see Play. 

Pastoral life, see Life: 
il. 199. 

Patrae, ili. 397. 

Pattison, Rev. Mark, i. p. x; ii. 210, 
216, 299; ili. 194, 520. 
Paul, St., i. 2425; ii. 242. 
Pausanias, the victor at Plataea, iii. 
447 ; iv. 287, 370, 392, 467. | 
Pausanias, the Lacedaemonian 
king, an opponent of Lysander, 
lil. 4473 iv. 368. 

Pausanias, the murderer of Philip 
of Macedon, iv. 428, 474. 

Pausanias, the writer, ii. 118, 232, 
BOvs ellis 2 Or iveengOS," 409) 
420, 485. 

Pauson, i. 364, 460 note; 3 li. 541. 

Pay, for the assembly, iv. pp. xli, 
xlvii-l, 229, 335-338, 344, 397, 
497 Sq-, 502, 529, 530-536: for 
the dicasteries, i Iv. p. xlvii, 220, 
336, 338, 397, 497 Sq., 502, 529, 
531-536: for the magistracies, 
11. 3663 iv. p. xlvii, 497 sq., 502: 
for the Boulé, iv. 128: pay 
sometimes confined to xkvpeac 
€xkAyoiat and to some only of 
the magistracies, iv. 502 sq. 

Pazzi, iv. 424. 

Pearson, Mr. A. C., iii. 543. 


iii. 216, 


farming, 
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Peasants, iv. 292, 492, 508, 513, 


515. 

Pectis, ill. 556. 

Pedieis, iv. 341, 514. 

Pegae, iv. 265. 

Peiraeum, ili. 392. 

Peiraeus, 1. 103, 222, 317, 318 note, 
337 and note, 380, 382, 524; il. 
207, 295 ; ill. 357, 360; iv. 173, 
317, 422, 530, 548, 549. 

Peirene, iii. 400. 

Peisander, iv. 333. 

Peisistratidae, i. 231; iii. 181; iv. 
423, 426, 427, 443, 457, 458. 

Peisistratus, i. BAG sis 3 50s eal 
183, 267; iv. p. Ixvi, 174, 178, 
299, 332, 339, 342, 346, 362, 
375, 389, 393, 416, 418, 422, 
423, 448, 458, 466, 470, 471, 
474-476, 479 Sq., 509, 514, 525, 
535: may have built the Olym- 
pieum at Athens partly to out- 
shine Megara, iv. 458. 

Pelasgus, iv. 415, 419. 

Pella, i. 463 note, 466, 467; iii. 
3993 iv. 214. 

Pellene, iii. 402, 415; iv. p. xxxil. 

Pelopidas, i. 142 5 ill. 423; iv. 221, 
340, 467. i 

Peloponnesus, i. IOI, 126 note, 
I4I, 196 note, 314 note, 441, 
473; ill, 150, 151, 204, 271, 
273, 353, 364, 472; iv. 509. 

Peltastae, iv. 542 sq. 

Penestae, il. 315; iv. p. lxiv. 

Pentacosiomedimni, ili. 224. 

Pentathlon, ili. 525. 

Pentheus, i. 277. 

Penthilidae, iv. 349, 432, 433. 

Penthilus, iv. 433, 473- 

Penthilus, son of Orestes, iv. 432. 

Perdiccas, i. 466. 

Pergamon, i. 463; iv. 553: library 
of, li. p. vi: royal house of, iv. 


443. 

Periander of Ambracia, iv. p. xlv, 
329 Sq., 427, 450. 

Periander of Corinth, i. 536 note, 
545; iil. 247; iv. 329, 396, 422, 
424, 442, 450, 451, 458, 459, 469, 
479: sought to make his sub- 
jects busy and poor, and often 
made war, iv. 450, 458. 

Pericles, i. 227, 306 note, 307, 
360 note, 380, 382, 385 and 
note, 386, 475 ; ii. 152, 295, 375 ; 
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ill. 154, 167, 168, 210, 244, 245, 
496, 505, 521; iv. pp. xiii, ii, 
340, 378, 402, 407, 408, 451, 
495, 500, 532, 543: conception 
of freedom in his Funeral Ora- 
tion, iv. 495. 

Perinthus, i. 317, 336 note. 

Perioeci, the Lacedaemonian, ii. 
343; Iv. 304, 367. 

Peripatetics, the, see School. 

Perizonius, iii. 88. 

Perrens, F. T., iv. 380, 503, 5538. 

Persephoné, iii. 412. 

Perseus, i. 155. 

Persia, i. 38, 100, 216 note, 328, 
380, 463, 466, 469, 545,553 8q-;1 
333, 356, 371; ill. 248, 416; iv. 
228, 232, 262, 317, 353, 434, 4375 
454: methods of Persian tule, iv. 

450, 453-455. 

Persians, i i. 68, 85, 216 note, 374 ; 
ii. 291, 296, a» 324, 3555 ill. 
161, 249, 365, 489; iv. 228, 
323, 419, 437, 450, 498, 542. 

Persis, iii. 353: 

Petalism, ili. 244 sq., 246. 

Petronius Arbiter, il. 320; iv. 546. 

Phaeacians, ili. 331. 

Phaedra, ii. 416. 

Phalaecus, ii. 344, 360. 

Phalaris, ili. 261; iv. 339, 389, 417, 
418. 

Phaleas, i. 118 note, 139, 204 sqq., 
376 and note, 381, 527; il. 283, 
284, 286, 287, 289, 290, 293-295, 
313, 377, 3833 iv. 241, 294: ar- 
rangement of A.’s criticism of, 
il. 290. 

Phanias of Eresus, iv. 426. 

Pharnabazus, iv. 437. 

Pharnabazus, colleague of Auto- 
phradates, ii. 333. 

Pharsalus, iii. 291; iv. 280, 357 sq., 
360, 382, 387. 

Phasis, ill. 481. 

Pheidon of Argos, i. 5433 il. 272; 


iv. 339. : : 4 
Pheidon of Corinth, i. 375 ; ii. 271, 
272, 283, 285, 381; iv. 515. 
Pherae, i. 544, 5453 iii. 144, 162, 
362, 371, 400, 523; iv. p. lxiv sq., 
351, 357s 387, 425, 430, 433, 461, 


467, 470, 473, 477; 541, 567. 
Pheraulas, il. 130, 164, 240. 


Pherecrates, ii. 163. 
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Pherecydes of Leros, iii. 246, 548. 
Phidias, i. 102 and note. 
Philae, iii. 145. 
Philemon, i. 22, 141; 
lil. 243, 434, 456. i 
Philip the Acarnanian, ili. 297. 
Philip of Crotona, iii. 434 ; iv. 375. 
Philip of Macedon, i. 102 note, 
142, 155 and note, 278, 316 
note, 317, 321 note, 336 note, 
357 note, 461, 463, 466, 467, 
469 and note, 477, 478, 554 ;.il. 
159; lll. 257, 260, 264, 331, 366, 
407, 494, 510; iv. p. Ixv, 172, 
265, 316, 326, 351, 357, 358, 361, 
425) 428, 453, 471, 472, 474, 516, 


ii. 130, 3053 


541 
Philip V of Macedon, iv. 253, 353, 
431. 
Philippus, Marcius, iv. 217. 
Philistus, 1. 532; iv. 466. 
Phillis of Delos, iii. 558. 
Philo (Mechan. Synt.), iii. 
467. 
Philo Judaeus, iii. 246. 
Philochorus, ii. 118 ; iii. 244, 246. 
Philocleon, iii. 136, 137. 
Philoctetes, ii. 120, 126. 
Philodemus, i. 132 note, 574; ii. 
pp. X, xi note, xxxiv note: De 
Musica, ii. p. xvi sq., 90. 
Philolaus of Corinth, ii. 272, 376, 
379-381, 383; iv. 515. 
Philopoemen, i. 101, 55:. 
Philosophers twitted with the use- 
Jessness of their pursuit, 11. 205 : 
rulers or advisers of rulers in 
Greece, i. 377 sq. : some of them 
began by being rexvirat, 1. 381 ; 
ii. 298: pupils of Greek phi- 
losophers sometimes became 
tyrants, iv. 449: philosophers 
sometimes favourites of tyrants, 
iv. 465. 
Philosophy, iv. 451, 452. 
Philosophy, First, subject-matter 
of, i. 6. 
Philoxenus, i iii. 565, 570; iv. 471. 
Phlius, iii. 406 ; iv. p. XXxi. 
Phocaea, 1112950) selV9 320: 
Phocaeans, the, iil. 202. 
Phocians, the, i ili, 3713 iv. 326. 
Phocion, i. 474; iv. 340, 500. 
Phocis, iv. 108, 326, 327, 388. 
Phocylides, i. 3153 iv. 534. 


405, 


. Phoebidas, iv. 308, 438. 
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Phoenicians, i. 319 note, 341 note ; 
ii. 3713 iil. 265; iv. 161. 

Phoenix, iii. 301, 480. 

Phormion of Elis, iv. 287, 358. 

Phormisius, iv. p. xlii, 516. 

Phoroneus, ii. 128, 

Photius, iv. 428. 

Phoxus, iv. 329: his name, ibid. 

Phratry, 1. 196 sq., 3353. li. 257 5 
iil. 208 sq.; iv. pp. XXViil, XXxiil, 
266 sq., 397 Sq., 522-525: of the 
Labyadae at Delphi, iv. 289, 
324, 558: phratries companies 
and tribes, iv. 397: see also Clan. 

Phrygia, ii. 200; lil. 389, 394, 552. 

Phrygian mode, see Mode. 

Phrynichus, the Athenian states- 
man, iv. 351. 

Phrynichus, the comic poet, ii. 120 ; 
iil. 553- 

Phrynichus, the grammarian, iii. 
120, 307. 

Phrynon, iii. 327. 

Phylarchus, i. 177 note; il. 9o. 

Physicians in Greece, i. 97, 404 ; 
ili. 468 sq., 475; iv. 236, 380, 
465, 476: function of the physi- 
cian, ili. 330 sq. 

Physics, subject-matter of, i. 6: 
claims a large share of A.’s at- 
tention, i. 57. 

Pindar, i. 385 note, 3903 ii. 131, 
153, 157, 158, 310, 320; ili. 310, 
399, 430, 486, 595; iv. 182, 198, 
455, 468, 471, 483. 

Pisa in [taly, lil. 329. 

Piso, conspiracy of, against Nero, 
iv. 461. 

Pitané in Aeolis, iv. 437. 

Pitt, William, iii. 371, 443: born 
when his father was fifty-one 
years of age, ili. 476. 

Pittacus, ii. 377, 384; iii. 212, 267— 
270, 280, 327; iv. 298, 388, 468, 
469. 

Pity and fear, iii. 565.! 

Plants, i. 128 ; li. 106,174 sq. ; iii. 
475. 

Plataea, i. 3175 il. 3213 iii. 398, 
404, 406, 447 ; iv. 297, 322, 341. 

Plato, fassim: born, like Apollo, 
onthe seventh day of the month, 
iv. 304 : learnt drawing long be- 
fore the study became general, 
iii. 510: the Athenian Stranger 
in the Laws indifferent to the 


study of drawing, i. 355 note: 
times of, contrasted with those 
of A., i. 308, 461 sq.: position of, 
contrasted with that of A.,i. 462: 
acquainted with Socrates ‘for the 
last seven years of Socrates’ life, 
i. 398: his experiences before 
the age of thirty, i. 399, 456: in- 
fluenced by the teaching of the 
Pythagoreans, i. 378 sqq., 400 
sq.: his oldage, i. 4348q.: ‘his in- 
terest in minute details of social 
and political legislation, i. 434 
and note: a foe to much sleep, 
i. 448 note: notes taken of his 
lectures sept rdyafod by A. and 
others, il. p. xxxvi: no extant 
record of his lectures, i. 479: 
seems mostly to have written in 
the same way for the outside 
world and for his pupils, ii. p. 
XxxViii: sayingof, about Helicon 
the mathematician, iv.483: Nup- 
tial Number of, iv. 481 sqq., 484: 
reason why he introduced this 
mathematical puzzle into the 
Republic, iv. 483 : the Epistles 
ascribed to him sometimes imi- 
tate the Laws (see Laws of Plato): 

his classification of sciences, 
i. 4: he absorbs the efficient in 
the formal cause, i. 47: the 
method of inquiry in Politics to 
which his philosophical princi- 
ples point, i. 50 sqq.: how far 
this methed is followed by him, 
i. 54 sq.: his treatment of the 
efficient and final causes, 1. 
52 sq.: unlike A., finds the root 
of right conduct in speculative 
insight, i. 370 note: holds, un- 
like A., that the essence of the 
moAuttkds and the Bacgtdrrkds is 
the possession of a certain 
science, ili. 306: 

on the origin of the State, i. 
36 sqq., 403; li. 104, 119; ii. 
202: implies that the médis is a 
kowevia, ii. 97: the State more 
of a ovppvors to him than to A., 
li, 230: treats it in the Politicus 
as a mere enlarged household, 
i. 28; ii. 98: identifies the mohte 
Texds, BaoiArKds, oikovopixds, and 
Seomortkés, il. 98, 133: sets the 
example of tracing the growth 
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of the meds from its earliest 
moments both in the Republic 
and in the Laws, ii. 104: on 
the Cyclopes, 11. 117: like A, 
regards kingly rule as charac- 
teristic of early society, ii. 114: 
more inclined than A. to 
reason from the lower animals 
to man, i. 30 and note: his 
estimate of handicraft and 
retail trade, i. 108 sqq. (see also 
Laws of Plato): his view as to 
natural slavery, i. 109 sq., 143 
Sq-; ii. 1073 on) the love of 
money, i. 130 note: on the true 
sources of supply, i. 132 note: 
his scheme in the Republic ofa 
community in women, children, 
and property, i. 90,124,158 sqq., 
406 sq. and note, 409, 418, 435 ; 
li. 236-258: in the Laws wishes 
the owners of lots to regard 
them as common to the whole 
State, i. 200 sq. ; li. 250 (see also 
i. 435, 443): changes in the life 
of women and girls proposed 
by him, 1.178, 403; lil. 471 sq.: 
notices the treatment of women 
as slaves in barbarian com- 
munities, ii. 108 sq.: P. and 
the Greek household, i. 178- 
180: P. and private rites, i. 
179: marriage, i. 178; ii. 106; 
iii. 457: regards marriage as 
a mode of attaining immor- 
tality, ii. 106: age of marriage, 
i. 183 sq., of cessation of repro- 
ductive intercourse, iii. 476: his 
view as to the prime of the 
body and wisdom, iii. 378, 476: 
on adultery, ili. 477: on dow- 
ries, see Dowries: on divorce, 
TukOS,: 

his classification of constitu- 
tions in the Politicus (i. 212 sq. ; 
iii. p. xxvii sq.; iv. 192), in the 
Republic (i. 213 ; iv. 192), in the 
Laws, i. 213: how far he dis- 
tinguishes between the consti- 
tution and the laws, iv. 142: his 
use of the term 6p6n modireia, 1. 
215 sq., 414: traces constitu- 
tions to character, i. 220: holds 
that no large body of persons 
can govern a State with reason, 


i. 265: holds that supreme 
authority is best rested not 
with law, but with a wise man, i. 
270 sq., 281: P.in the Laws on 
the reviewing authority, i. 258, 
448: gives the name of citizens 
to all comprised in the three 
classes of the Republic, though 
only the first of these classes 
possessed political authority, 
1. 229 and note, thus making 
the xpnyariorikoi citizens, i. 227 
mote : each of the three classes 
of the Republic possessed of 
only partial excellence, i. 320: 
like A., fears to trust very old 
men with political power, 
1. 3293 ii. 3373 ili. 370; makes 
philosophy the main occupa- 
tion of the last years of his 
rulers’ lives, i. 330 note : adopts 
syssitia in the Republic and 
syssitia phratries and tribes in 
the Laws, i. 442; ii. 257: his 
retention of the syssition in the 
Republic inconsistent with his 
wish to make all the citizens 
equally dear to each other, i.334: 
like A., regards the gymnasium 
as an indispensable adjunct to 
a city, i. 338, and, like him, 
brings it within the city, 1. 338 
note; ili, 414-416: like A., 
regards the regulation of mar- 
riage as the first step in educa- 
tion, i. 350, and holds that the 
earliest years of life go far to 
determine the character, i. 
350: unlike A., does not take 
account of puberty in_ his 
scheme of education, ili. 498: 
his scheme of education does 
not close for the é/z¢e till the 
age of thirty-five, i. 371 note: 
regards festivals as completing 
the work of education, ili. 208 
sq.: treats povotxy as including 
poetry, tune, and rhythm, i. 
405: his aim in the Republic in 
regard to jpovotxyn different 
from that of A., 1. 405: on 
music, i. 368, 369: retains the 
cithara as well as the lyre, iii. 
551: holds that the soul has 
harmony, ili. 546: 

learnt much from the Lace- 
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daemonian State, i. 400: in- 
herited from Socrates and 
Pythagoras the conception of 
the State as a union of un- 
equals, of protectors and pro- 
tected, i. 401, 404, 436, 452 
(contrast A., i. 427 sq.): the 
political teaching of his Repub- 
lic sketched, i. 4o1 sqq.: he 
looks not only for political, but 
also for ethical instruction from 
the portraiture of a good State, 
i. 402: began the study of 
Politics with an ethical aim, i. 
455: the construction of the 
ideal State is to him an episode 
in an ethical inquiry, 1. 455, 
486: the unchecked rule of a 
governing class recommended 
in the Republic, but abandoned 
in the Laws, i. 87 note, 276, 
403, 435: A. inherits from him 
the practical aim of his political 
philosophy, i. 421 sq.: the first 
to demand the reconstruction of 
the State with a view to the 
moral guidance of the indi- 
vidual, i. 450, 451: his succes- 
sive schemes of reconstruction, 
1. 450, 452, 486, 510: his recoil 
from the actual Greek State, 
i. 456 sq.: his change of feeling 
in the later days of his life, 
i. 86, 457: left much for a succes- 
sor to do in the field of politi- 
cal inquiry, i. 457: his political 
teaching required tobe restated, 
amended, and completed, i. 
458: a change of method was 
called for and an abandonment 
of the form in which P. and 
other Socratics had placed 
their ideas before the world, 
i. 458 sqq.: no one of his dia- 
logues restricted to questions 
connected with the constitu- 
tional structure of the State, 
i. 479 and note; ii. 386: con- 
trast of form between his writ- 
ings and those of A. which 
have come down to us, i. 478 
sqq.: contrast of substance 
between his political teaching 
and that of A., i. 482 sqq.: has 
~.more faith in the rule of a few 
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than A., i. 504: has not his 
confidence in the hoplite class, 
i. 510: his account of the causes 
of change in constitutions 
criticized by A., i. 518-521, 
525; ili, 287 sq.; iv. 480-489: 
he sees that the laws are often 
the last thing to be changed 
by a revolution, LVL OA 
thinks, unlike A., that changes 
of constitution are always due 
to quarrels among the holders 
of supreme power, iv. 345, 357: 
traces the fall of democracies 
rather to an excess of freedom 
than to the license of dema- 
gogues, iv. 334: holds that 
democracies tend to change 
into tyrannies (A. differs as to 
his own day), iv. 334, 339 sq. 
484: on the causes of change 
in oligarchies, iv. 345, 487 sq.: 
regards oligarchy as opposed 
to prohibitions of alienation, 
i. 376 note: his freedom of 
handling inherited by A., 1. 
528: directs his attention, like 
A. and unlike Isocrates, mainly 
to the internal reorganization of 
the State, not to the regulation 
of hegemony, 1. 554: his account 
of the conditions of its internal 
reorganization, 1. 554: like A., 
sought not in a Church or in 
God, but in the State for a 
guiding and saving power 
external to the individual, i. 
556: sometimes makes the uni- 
verse, not the wéddts, the whole 
to which the individual belongs, 
Li eekeOr 

P.’s_ classification of goods 
inherited by A., i. 299 note: 
he commends the lawgiver who 
makes his tablet a clean surface 
before he writes his laws upon 
it, iv. 139: sees advantages in 
a citizen-body derived from 
more quarters than one, ili. 
151: like A., seeks to bring 
rich and poor to deliberate 
together, iv. 249: P.’s objections 
to the Lacedaemonian consti- 
tution anticipate to a great 
extent those of A., ii. 314; ‘he is 
more favourable to it in the 
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Republic than in the Laws, ii. 
313: does not, like A., criticize 
the Lacedaemonian kingship, 
senate, or ephorate, ii. 314, or 
notice a defect in the organiza- 
tion of the Lacedaemonian 
syssitia noticed by A., ii. 314, 
341: like A., ascribes the Lace- 
daemonian ephorate to a law- 
giver later than Lycurgus, but 
does not name him as A. does, iv. 
447: distinguishes two kinds of 
oligarchy, iv. p. xxi, and of de- 
mocracy, iv. p. xxxvi: describes 
the jealousy with which the rulers 
regarded the ruled in oligarchy, 
democracy, and tyranny, iv. 
449: remark of, to Dionysius 
the Elder about tyranny, ili. 
303, 336: advised Dionysius 
the Younger through Dion to 
assimilate his rule to that of 
a king, iv. 449, 464: holds, 
unlike Isocrates and A., that 
the tyrant must be a bad man, 
iv. 477: among his hearers 
Hermias of Atarneus and 
Clearchus of the Pontic Hera- 
cleia became tyrants, iv. 449: 
his view in the Timaeus as to 
the use of language, ii. 123: 
on the many, iv. 510: thinks 
that those whom the many 
regard as wealthy are not really 
so, li. 187: sets little store by 
Avoets in the case of addixyyuara, 
ii. 241: on the function of the 
physician, iii. 330 sq.: on 
cookery, li. 163: P. and A. on 
the difference between the 
right hand and the left, i1. 383: 
classification of kingships as 
kara yévos and kata vodpoy 
ascribed to P. by Diogenes 
Laertius, iii, 258: definitions of 
etvouia and tyranny ascribed 
to him by Diogenes Laertius, 
iv. 198 sq., 445: does not use 
the words dnuaywyds, iv. 179, 
Oia pds, ill. 433, Or epappdrresy, 
iii. 138: his use of the plural 
Adkoves, iv. 379: his use of 
ovpBaivew with the infinitive, iv. 
521: sometimes uses pernewy 
with the aor. infin., ili. 307. 
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Play, iii. 512 sq., 532 sq., 534. 
Pleasant, things harmlessly, ili. 


533+ 

Pleasures, painless, ii. 288, 289: 
independent of others, ii. 289: 
harmless, lll. 533, 566: things 
conjoined with pleasure re- 
garded as ends, iii, 513: 
pleasure which comes by nature 
is common to all, ili. 535. 

Pleistarchus, iii. 447. 

Pliny the Elder, ii. 204, 205 ; iii. 
461, 522, 5933 iv. 326. 

Pliny the Younger, ii. p. xviii, 222 ; 
lil. 215, 6023 iv. 460, 461, 465, 
469, 471. 

Plotinus, Porphyry’s Life of, ii. 
p- iv. 

Plutarch, pass¢m: several of his 
treatises are thought to be based 
on lectures previously given, ii. 
p- Xxxix: treatise De Nobilitate 
falsely ascribed to him, ii. 68: 
quotations from A. in it inserted 
by J. C. Wolf, ii. 68: in his Lives 
of Lycurgus Agesilaus and Agis 
possibly follows a writer who 
seeks todefend Lycurgus against 
A.’s criticisms in the Politics or 
the Polities, ii. 322 sq., 325 sq. 3 
iil. 320, 325, 599: much of c.26 of 
his treatise An seni sit gerenda 
respublica thought to be based 
on Dicaearchus, iii. 322: argues 
for a plurality of worlds, iii. 
339: his picture of the effect 
produced by a skilful atrd@dds 
on the guests at a banquet, iii. 
544 sq., of the effect of the atAds 
in orgiastic worship, lil. 552: 
gives two accounts of Spartan 
songs, iii, 560: his stories 
about feuds at Delphi and 
Syracuse, iv. 319-321, 323 sq.: 
probable source of them, iv. 
319-321: tells the story of the 
Lacedaemonian king Theo- 
pompus and his wife, iv. 448: 
his story about the doubling of 
the altar at Delos, iv. 483: on 
milk, ii. 174: uses the form 
prdirea, ii. 90. i 

Pnytagoras, i iv. 429. 

Pnyx, iii. 215. 

Poetics, the, of Aristotle, i. 314, 
320, 369; iil. 549, 561, 565. 
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Poets referred to, but not named, 
ili. 476: poets often the favour- 
ites of tyrants, iv. 465. 

Poland, ii. 358. 

Polemarch, ili. 409; iv. 308, 339, 
558, 560 sq.: the, at Athens, ii. 
301. 

Polemarchus, 1. 409, 410, 431. 

Polétae, iv. 395, 556 sq., 562. 

Police, iv. 450. 

Polis, see State and (in Greek 
Index) 76s. 

Political inquirers, Greek, i. 375: 
frequent fragmentariness of 
their speculations, 1. 375 note. 

Politics of Aristotle, the, when com- 
posed, i. 461; il. 334; iv. 255, 
439: how far published in A.’s 
lifetime or the nature of its 
teaching generally known to the 
citizens of Athens, i. 472: its 
contents give no indication of 
the altered position of Greece 
after the battle of Chaeroneia, 
i. 477: its object to carry on 
and complete the work of 
readapting the médts to the 
promotion of good life, i. 478: 
at once the portraiture of an 
ideal State and a Statesman’s 
Manual, i. 485, 488 sq., yet not 
a complete Statesman’s Man- 
ual, iv. p. vill: the work of one 
who was both a_ Hellenic 
patriot and a philosopher, 1. 
555: its aim (like that of the 
Nicomachean Ethics, ii. 388) 
twofold, scientific accuracy and 
ulility, 1.2043 ii. 133, 197, 228 ; 
iv. 138: its political teaching 
summarized, i. 554 sqq.: its 
relation to the orations of 
Isocrates, i. 552 Sqq.: a sugges- 
tion contained in it adopted by 
Savonarola, iv. 537: 

its relation to the Nico- 
machean Ethics, see vol. ii. 
Appendix A (cp. i. 86): 
the Politics sometimes not 
quite in accord with the ‘ Consti- 
tution of the Athenians’, iii. 167, 
220; iv. p. xlvili, 350, 427, 479 
Sq-, 522-524: with the other 
‘ Constitutions’, iv. 203 sq., 368: 
with [Heracleides Ponticus], De 
Rebuspublicis, iv. 203 sq., 368: 


included in all the three cata- 
logues of A.’s writings, ii. p. i, 
one of them, that of Diogenes 
Laertius, probably dating from 
before the time of Andronicus 
of Rhodes, ii. p. ix: mentioned 
by name in the Rhetoric, ii. p. 
ii sq.: its subject, ii. p. iil: 
reminiscences of, in the 
Eudemian Ethics, il. p. x, 
Magna Moralia, ii. p. x, 192, 
Oeconomics, ii. p. x, 198, 
Rhetorica ad Alexandrum, ii. 
p. x sq. (see also iv. 512), De 
Animalium Motione, il. p. x1, 
the writings of Theophrastus (11. 
p. xi, 115; iv. 457 sq.), Aristo- 
xenus, il, p. xi, Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, iii. 222, Dio 
Chrysostom (ili. 189; iv. 464, 

470), Alexander of Aphrodisias, 
il. p. xix sq., Julian, iii. 565, 
Stobaeus (il. p. xvii, 107, 198; 
iii. 428); and possibly in those 
of Hieronymus of Rhodes, ii. p. 
xii, 198, the writer of the Erastae 
falsely ascribed to Plato, ii. p. 
xli, Polybius, ii. pp. xii-xiv and 
notes, Cicero, ii. pp. xI1v—xvi, 114 
Sq-, 120, 370, 377 (see ili. 593), 
Philodemus, il. p. xvi sq., the 
authorities followed in parts of 
Plutarch’s Lives of Lycurgus, 
Agesilaus, Agis, and Crassus (ii. 
Pp. Xvil sq., 322 sq., 325 Sq.3 lil. 
320, 325, 599), Plutarch, ili. 436 
sq., 572, Pseudo-Plutarch, iii. 
430, Pliny the Younger (iii. 215, 
602; iv. 471 sq.), Sextus Empiri- 
cus, lll. 531, Athenaeus, iii. 531, 
Dio Cassius, iv. 466, 470, 471, 
472, Lucian, ii. 192 (see also iii. 
186 sq. as to an interpolation in 
Strabo, and iii. 548 as to Virg. 
Gataly7)\: 

a whole whose parts fit to- 
gether imperfectly, why, ii. p. 
xxix sqq.: yet a continuity of 
treatment shown by the recur- 
rence of similar phrases, ii. 229; 
iv. 493: possibly a mixture of 
two or more editions, ii. p. xxxi 
note: the work of one author, 
and that author Aristotle, not 
Theophrastus, ii. p. xxxii sqq.: 
ascribed by some to Theophra- 
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stus, but not apparently by 
Cicero, ii. p. xvi, 377 sq.: the 
work ofa pioneer,a writer think- 
ing out the subject for himself, 
» PP. XXxi, XXXil, XXXIV, Xxxv, 
Xxxvlil, one who has known 
Greece before the defeat of 
Chaeroneia and writes not long 
after it, and who belongs rather 
to the age of Philip than to that 
of Alexander, ii. p. xxxii sq.: 
probably not a pupil’s record of 
A.’s lectures, but a composition 
committed to writing by A. and 
designed for use in his school 
(ii, p. xxxv; ili. 164 sq.), and 
never finished, iby joh, prorebies sao) 
references in it to past discus- 
sions which do not relate to 
existing passages in the treatise, 
i, —. xxix; written im a less 
compressed style than parts of 
the Metaphysics and the Third 
Book of the De Anima, ii. p. 
SOKIX yestyles Of) 400 Sdureiv. 
136; arrangement of, not that 
of a modern work, i. 4813 ii. 
p- xxix: discussions repeated, 
PAST MSOFe ive 1 7n remarks 
repeated without mention of the 
fact, 1159268; ii.) 3405) iva, 263: 
traces of an editor’s handiwork, 
iii. p. xxii sq., 1823; iv. 151 sq., 
162: subsequently added pas- 
sages, i. 519 note, 569; lil. 
303 sq.; iv. 162, 332, 497 (cp. 
503), 504: possible interpola- 
tions, ii, 226 sq., 372 Sq. ; 
Hite VO25) 3O2)Sq- 05 705) 1V- 464, 
477-480, 497 (yet cp. iv. 
503): inconsistencies, i. 284 
note, 481, 519 note, 527 8q:) 
573 note; ii. 284, 362, 382 sq. ; 
lil, p. Xxxli sq., 197, 200, 223, 
287, 305, 546 sq., 548; iv. p. xxi, 
159, I71, 182, 194, 195, 207, 
A486, 495, 521 sq., 523: recapitu- 
lations not always exact, i. 570; 
IePLOS elit 290 27 7u5 absence 
in some passages of recapitu- 
lations and previous announce- 
ments suspicious, lll. pp. XXx, 
xxxi: references in, i. 2 note, 
572, 575 and note; ii. pp. xxil 
ute xxiii note, xxvii: inexact 
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reference to a past inquiry, iv. 
443: discussions in, often take 
little account of preceding ones 
and make little use of their 
NESUItSse Hamed See meime OZ ani 
158 sq., 171, 527: trifling 
inexactnesses not rare, ii. 1935 
iv. 169: different reasons given 
why democracy is safer than 
oligarchy, iv. 218, 292, 371, and 
why most Greek constitutions 
were oligarchies or democracies, 
iv. 219, 291: promises of future 
investigations not fulfilled in, 
1. 194 note, 3673 ll. p. xxvii sqq. ; 
lil. 151, 351, 3908q., 395,470, 517, 
549,559: A. intended to discuss 
inalater part of the Politics than 
the Second Book the true mode 
of using property, ii. 269: he 
intended to include in’ the 
Politics a discussion of the 
management of children, iii. 
470: programme of, given at 
the close of the Nicomachean 
Ethics departed from to a large 
extent in the work itself, i. 
I-3 ; li. p. xxxl, 226: secrets of 
the workshop in which the 
Politics was fashioned, or 
rather of the Peripatetic school, 
not to be penetrated, ii. p. 
rey PHO, Suing iL Bree Re 
no Greek commentaries on, 
extant, ii. p. xlili: Susemihl’s 
es of, published in 1872, 

. p. xli: apparent references 
if to the Nicomachean Ethics, 
see Ethics, Nicomachean: re- 
miniscences in, of passages in 
Greek authors, etc., ili. Appendix 
D: proverbs referred to in, see 
Proverbs: inquirers referred to 
in, but not named, see In- 
quirers ; 

divided into mpéro: and other 
Adyor, li. Pp. XX Sq.; lll. 438, 593 ; 
iv. 193, 206: the mparou dyou 
include the First Book (ii. pp. 
KXGEXKIMMTIOLG  XXVsn US Uy 225s 
iii. 186, 334), but where they end 
is uncertain (ii. p. xxl} ill. 3343 
iv. 193): 7» mpatn peOodos sept 
TOV mohireLay, iv, 143 sq.: i) 
peBod0s 7 7 mpo ravrns (il. p. XXVil 
iv. 502), of mpd TovTwy aa iv. 
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502, 507: how far the first three 
idaes hang together, ii. p. xxi 
: differences in the political 
Rachebe of the First and Third 
Books, ii, 107 sq.: the First 
Book treats the subjects with 
which it deals from the point of 
view of nature, i. 203: see also 
as to the First Book i. 97 and 
note, 113, 132, 149 sq. and notes, 
152, 163, 180, 194 note, 203, 204, 
226, 234, 241 note, 328, 455 sq.; 
ii. 161, 225: eleventh chapter 
of the First Book, i. 328: its 
authenticity discussed, ii. 196 
sqq.: its teaching as to ypnpa- 
tiotexn differs from that of cc. 
S=105 ip ek OHS ZOl a etne 
close of the First Book ill ac- 
cords with the opening of the 
Second, ii. 225 sq.: see also on 
these two Books i. 163, 226,481: 
Second Book, its teaching 
in full harmony with that of the 
Fourth, i. 204 sqq.: see as to 
the Second Book i. 180 sq., 
204-208, 226, 480 note, 508; 
ie PiascxHl, e2Soeeo rood sient: 
P. XXXiv, 340, 443: though ap- 
parently critical and negative, 
suggests the true principles of 
social organization, i. 204: more 
closely related to the Third and 
Fourth Books than to the First, 
li, Pp. xxii: its purpose, ii. 372: 
ninth chapter, ii. 312-344; iv. 
379: 2. 11. 1273 a 21 sqq. and 
6 (4). 7. 1293 b 10 sqq. hardly in 
harmony, iv. 194: twelfth chap- 
ter extends the plan of the Book, 
and only the notice of Solon’s 
legislation contained in it is 
Aristotelian, the remainder be- 
ing of doubtful authenticity, i 
504 note; ii. 226 sq., 372 sq.: 
reasons for doubting the authen- 
ticity of the later part of c. 12, ii. 
376 sq., 382 sq., 384: effort in it 
to point out anything peculiar 
to each lawgiver, il. 381 sq.: 
unwonted outspokenness about 
Athens of the earlier part of 
c, 12, li, 374: in the criticisms 
of the Second Book A. com- 
monly first notices arrangements 


connected with the troOéces of 
the State, ii. 267, 315: 

Third Book, i. 150, 208-295, 
324, 455 Sq. 508, 521 note, 543; 
ili. pp. xxvi-xxxiv : opens with- 
out any connecting particle, 
ill. I29; its) subject, 1.9226; 
iii, 129: its alm, “itSipp- 
XXVi, xxxili sq.: an introduction 
to the inquiry as to the best 
constitution and to the study of 
constitutions generally, tracing 
the conditions of sound or 
normal government as a pre- 
liminary step to both these 
investigations, i. 225 sq., 292: 
relation of, to Fourth and Fifth 
Books, i. 240, 263; iii. pp. xxvi, 
Xxxili sq.: point of view of 
justice prominent in, i. 251, 
292; ili. pp. xxvi, xxxlli sq.: 
first five chapters of, iii. p. xxvi 
sq.: do not deal with the 
citizen in a State ruled by a 
king or a few ‘best men ’, iii. p. 
xxvii: the account of the State 
given in these five chapters 
hardly leaves room for the 
absolute kingship, i. 253, 288 
sq.: difference between 3. 4 and 
6 (4). 4 as to 7d yepyntexdy, iv. 
171: recapitulations at the end 
of the fifth chapter, ili. 182: 
sixth and seventh chapters of, 
ill. pp. Xxvii-xxix: eighth, ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh chapters of, 
lil. p. xxix sq., 213 sq.: the 
account of oligarchy in 3. 3 
does not agree with that in 6 
(4). 4, iv. 182 (see also as to 
democracy, iv. 495): in the 
eleventh chapter A. supports 
the views of Isocrates against 
those of Plato, iii. 218: differ- 
ence of his teaching in it and in 

5 (8). 6, ili. 546 sq. : twelfth and 
ree chapters of, i. 259 
SQq.,570-572; ill. pp. Xxx—xxxiil, 
225 sq.: question whether they 
were placed where they stand 
by A. discussed, i. 570-572; iii. 
P: XXX Sq., 232: method followed 
inthem, ili. p. xxi: their political 
teaching, i 1.259sqq.}3 lii. pp.xxxi- 
Xxxilil, 225 sq.: the account of 
a deviation-form given in them 
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does not agree with that given 
in the seventh chapter of the 
Third Book, iii. p. xxxii sq. (see 
however iii. 233): Cc. 14-17, 
lil. p. xxxili: 3. 14 and 6 (4). 9, 
iv. 207: 3.14 and 7 (5). 10, iv. 
AACR 1 GCUNUG a 10; lth 2S CLS 
marks off constitutions from 
monarchiesy= Win C67 .C. tel 5. 
1286b 14 sqq. and 7 (5). 12. 
1316a 39 sqq., ili. 287: con- 
clusions of the Third Book as 
to the nature of the State, i. 283 
sqq.: glimpses in it of the best 
constitution, i. 291: its closing 
chapter how far in harmony 
with the Fourth (old Seventh) 
Book and its opening, i. 292 
Sqq.; il. 226; ili. pp. xxxiii, xxxv 
sq., 306; iv. 144: discrepancies 
between the Third and Fourth 
Books, i. 295 and note, 296 sq. ; 
Iie [Ds xxii SQi5 li. Pp. Xxxv Sq. 5 
iv. 144 

Fourth and Fifth Books, Aza- 
tus rarer in, than in other Books 
of the Politics, i. 297 and note: 
were possibly written with a 
view to publication or contain 
materials derived from works 
so written, i. 298: may not have 
been originally written for 
insertion in the Politics, ii. p. 
xxiii, but their close relation to 
the Second and Third Books 
makes this unlikely, i. 298 ; ii. 
p. xxiii; iii. p. xxxv sq.: should 
follow the Third Book, why, 
iii. p. xxxiv sq., 306; iv. 144, 
149 sq.: are they included in 
the mpa@ror Adyou? ill. 3345 lv. 
193: 4 (7). 14. 13334 6 sqq. 
ae written after 3. 4. 
127.733 SUG) Wi A3os sare 
the Fourth and Fifth Books the 
inquiry as to the best constitu- 
tion which is referred to in 
6 (4). 2 as already finished? ii. 
p- XXV sq.; iv. 144, 193: were 
the Fourth and Fifth Books 
written before the Sixth (old 
Fourth) ? i. 4613; il, p. xxv sq. ; 
iv. 144 $q., 151, 193: the Fourth 
and Fifth Books possibly asecond 
edition of the original inquiry 


as to the best constitution (ii. p. 
XXx1 note} ili. p.xxxvi; iv. 144), 
but more probably an interval 
elapsed between their composi- 
tion and that of the Third Book 
sufficient to allow of some 
changes of view, i. 461 ; iii. p. 
xxxvi: they are not the treatise 
of Theophrastus on the best 
constitution, ii. p. xxxv, 377 sq.: 
possible causes of their dis- 
placement, ii. p. xxxix sq.: in 
writing the Fourth and Fifth 
Books A. has three States 
especially before him, Plato’s 
two, ideal States and the Lace- 
daemonian State, ili. p. xxxvii: 
his objections to these States, 
iii. p. xxxvli sqq.: the Fourth 
and Fifth Books written in a 
strongly anti-Laconian spirit, 
more so than the Second, iii. 
443 sq.: see also on these two 
Books i. 240, 294 note, 296 sqq., 
454, 461: 

Fourth Book, i. 150, 181, 182 
note, 206, 240, 251, 298 sqq., 
425; iii. p. xxxvi: often treats 
subjects hastily, a fuller treat- 
ment of them later on being 
promised, i. 296; iii. 470: views 
discussed in the earlier part of the 
Book, whose?i. 305 sqq.; iii. 320— 
324, 333- 340: its first chapter, 
lil. 307 sqq.: question whether a 
dialogue of A. is used in it, iii. 
308 sq., 314: tenth chapter, I 
573-575 ; lil. 382-389, 592 sq. : 
thirteenth and following chap- 
ters, 1. 340 sqq.; ili. 421: A.less 
guided by Plato inthe sixteenth 
chapter than in the seventeenth, 
ill. 457, 478 sq.: the Seventh 
Book of Plato’s Laws and 4 (7). 
17, ili. 478, 479: the close of 
4 (7). 17, ili. 498: 

Fifth Book, i. 352-374: not 
exclusively concerned with 
questions relating to the edu- 
cation of youth; it deals also 
with the question for what 
purposes music is to be used in 
adult life, iii. 559: criticism of 
Plato at the end of the Fifth 
Book, i. 519 note; ili. 569: 
closing passage of the Fifth 
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Book perhaps an interpolation, 
iii. §71 sq.: Fifth, Book in- 
complete, ii. p. xxix; lil. p. xxii, 
128, 573: 5 (8). 6 hardly con- 
sistent with 3. II, ili. 546 sq., 
or with 5 (8). 7. 1342 b 20 sqq., 
iii. 548: 

Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth 
Books, transition to the, il. p. 
xxiii: an investigation promised 
in the First Book not taken up 
in them, ii. p. xxviisq.: contrast 
of these Books with the earlier 
Books, i. 480 note, 489 sqq. ; 11. p. 
XXiv Sq.; Iv. 136: their object, iv. 
pp. viisq.,lii: theyseekto enable 
statesmen to avoid errors often 
committed by them in reference 
to constitutions and to make 
the study of constitutions more 
thorough and more practically 
useful than it had been, iv. pp. 
vii sq., lii, 235: their main aim 
to make the constitution last, 
but they do not fully treat even 
that question, iv. p. vill: they 
seek to do all that can be done 
for the State not specially 
favoured by nature and fortune, 
i. 491: question whether the 
Fourth and Fifth Books or 
the Sixth and Eighth were the 
earlier written, i. 461; il. p. xxv 
Sq.; 1v-144 sq., 151,193: wefind 
ideas in the Sixth and Eighth 
Books of which there is no trace 
in the preceding ones, ii. pp. 
SO} eoeI's 

Sixth Book, i. 492-518: its 
character, i. 518: its state, ii. 
p. XXvl3 iv. 152: its contents 
sketched, i. 494 sqq.: on the 
polity,i.508sqq.: its programme 
of the contents of the last three 
Books, 1. 492 sqq.; iv. 148-150, 
235, 490: its first four chapters, 
i. 493 note: its first chapter, iii. 
572: its second chapter, iv. 143: 
its third and fourth chapters, 
i. 495 note, 565-569; iv. 144, 
150-152, 234 sq: 6 (4). 4 
and 8 (6). 4, iv. : 
Hater i Tio, 2R5° GM, op 
1293 b 1osqq. and 2. 11. 1273 a 
21 sqq. hardly in harmony, 
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iv. 194: eleventh chapter, 
i. 499 Sq.3 iv. 148 sq., 235: 
6 (4). 11. 1295 b 3 sqq. and 2. 7 
hardly in harmony, iv. 212: 
twelfth chapter, i. 500 sqq.; 
IV. 149, 235% CCs 14-16, 1-05 12 
sqq.; iv. 149, 235: fifteenth 
chapter, i. 509 note, 514 sqq.; 
iv. 253 sqq.: sixteenth chapter, 
i. 518; iv. 268-275: 

Seventh Book, 1. 416, 461, 477, 
489-491, 493 sq., 512, 518-547, 
548 ; li. p. xxvi sq.: incomplete, 
ili. p.xxll; 1v. 489: its place in the 
order of the Books, ii. p. xxvil; 
iv. 149 sq., 526 sq.: remarks 
preliminary to the, iv. 275-280: 
amopiat rare in it, iv. 403: its 
contents sketched, i. 518-547: 
its purpose and subject, i. 521: 
distinguishes between constitu- 
tions and monarchies (i. 521; 
il.) P. XXviliis iV. ecOO pole I ss 
477), though its opening sum- 
mary does not prepare us for 
this (i. 521; iv. 2813; see also 
iv. 439, 477) : distinguishes be- 
tween moderate and absolute 
forms of democracy and olig- 
archy, but does not refer to the 
four or five varieties of demo- 
cracy and oligarchy enumerated 
in the Sixth Book, i. 521, 547; 
il. p. xxvii; iv.488sq.: probably 
originally composed as a separ- 
ate treatise and not designed for 
the place it now fills in the Poli- 
tics or possibly for any place in 
the Politics at all, 1. 521 sq.; ii. 
pp. xxvi sq., xl: peculiarities of 
its teaching, ii. pp. xxiv note, 
XXvil: not out of harmony with 


- the Books between which it 


stands, i. 521, 522: does not 
study how to assist and guide 
constitutional change, but how 
to avoid it and keep it at bay, i. 
522, 527: possible source of the 
stories in it showing the effects 
of trifling feuds among the great, 
1.525 note; ii. p.xix; iv. 319-321: 
theory of revolutionin it not quite 
that which we expect from A., 
i, 5273 iv. 277: it lays special 
stress on the effect of ‘occasions’ 
in causing constitutional change, 
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iv. 293: more that was new in 
the sixth chapter (on oligarchy) 
than in the fifth (on democracy), 
iv. 345: eighth and ninth 
chapters, i. 530-541; iv. 379- 
413: defects in the working of 
Greek constitutions indicated 
in them, i. 532 sqq.: means of 
preserving constitutions pointed 
out in them, see Constitution: 
their counsels wiser than those 
of the paper on the Athenian 
Constitution wrongly ascribed 
to Xenophon, i. 538-541: tenth 
and eleventh chapters, their 
contents, i. 541 sqq.: deal only 
with the extreme form of 
tyranny, i. 543: take no notice 
of the distinction drawn in the 
Sixth Book between different 
kinds of tyranny or of that 
drawn in the Third between 
different kinds of kingship, iii. 
256: full treatment of tyranny 
in them, why, iv. 413: much in 
c. I1 probably written for the 
guidance of Alexander and 
pupils of A., iv. 449, 469: some 
measures often adopted by 
tyrants not mentioned in c. II. 
1313 a 34—I314 a 12, iv. 449 
sq.: twelfth chapter, iv. 477 
sqq.: criticism of Plato at the 
end of it, i. 519 note; 11. 362; 
iii. 2865 iv. 329, 333, 441, 480 
sqq.: statements made in it 
inconsistent with statements 
made elsewhere in the Politics, 
i. 519 note; iv. 441, 485 sq.: 
Eighth Book supplementary 
to the Sixth and Seventh Books, 
iv. 502: unlike the Seventh, 
recurs to the sub-forms of 
democracy and oligarchy enu- 
merated in the Sixth, 1. 547: 
its contents sketched, 1.516 sqq., 
547 Sq: 3 iv. 149: A.’s object in 
it is to give aid to framers and 
reformers of each kind of de- 
mocracy and oligarchy, i. 548 ; 
iv. 490: incomplete, 1. 548; ii. 
PP. XVI, KXCH ML py xxil'y iv. 
568: 8 (6). I. 1317 a 22 a4. 
probably written later than 6 
(4). 4. 1291 b 15 sqq., iv. 171: 


the first kind of democracy in 
the Eighth Book, iv. P-xxxvii and 
note, 175, 511 sq.: character- 
istics of democracy omitted 
in 8 (6). 2, iv. 498: eighth 
chapter, its list of magistracies, 
iv. 547: magistracies not men- 
tioned in it, iv. 547 sq. 


Politicus, the, of Plato, its date, 


1. 430, 433 sq.: its relation to 
the teaching of Socrates, i. 213, 
433; ll. 280: its aim to point 
out the true ruler and to distin- 
guish him from the false, i. 430: 
half a logical, half a political 
treatise, 1. 430 sq., 479 note: its 
political teaching, 1 216,5205, 
270 sq., 281, 321, 330, 396, 430 
sqq.: its advocacy of kingship, 
lil. 257: the Politicus and the 
Republic, i, 160 note, 213 and 
note, 215, 416, 430-434: the 
Politicus and the Laws, i. 213, 
215 Sq., 265, 270 sq., 330, 433- 

435: how far is a distinction 
drawn in the Politicus between 
the Baotdckés and the wodurekis? 
li, 99 sqq.: it tends to identify 
the modurixds, Bactdixds, olkovo- 
puxos, and deomorikds, li. 98, 
133: treats the wéh\us as a mere 
enlarged household, i. 28; i. 
98: its classification of consti- 
tutions, see Plato: how far its 
classification suggested A.’s 
classification of them as normal 
constitutions and deviation- 
forms, ill. p. xxvii sq. 


Polities, the, or Constitutions, 


ascribed to Aristotle, i. p. vi, 
525 note; ii. p. xix, 314, 323, 
325, 347, 351 Sq.) 370, 378, 401 5 


lil. 599; Iv. 192, 320 sq., 346, 
368, 469. 


Polity, the, i. 214, 216, 218, 219 


and note, 220, 264, 269, 290 sq., 
423, 454 note, 472, 491, 495, 
497-499, 501 and note, 502 sq., 
507-512, 514, 524, 527-529; 
ll. p. xxili, 277, 278, 281, 300, 
394; ili. p. xxxii, 139, 140, 192, 
193, 303-305, 307; iv. pp. ix, 
Xli-xvii 138, 144, 145, 149, 152, 
156, 158, 191, 192 sq., 206, 208, 
222, 224-227, 230, 232, 286, 
302, 329, 363, 372, 389, 440, 
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Polity :— its freedom from class-govern- 


483, 485, 538: often omitted 
by enumerators of constitutions, 
iv. 192: a mixture of oligarchy 
and democracy so framed as to 
avoid the one-sidedness of both, 
iv. p. xv: how the mixture is 
made, iv. 201-204: signs of its 
being made well, iv. 206: should 
be so framed that no part of 
the State wishes for a different 
constitution, iv. 406: how far a 
mixture of the rich and the poor, 
iv. p. xv sq., 201: function of 
the moderately well-to-do class 
in a polity, iv. p. xvi sq.: how 
far it would be able and disposed 
to discharge it, iv. p. xvl sq.: 
a durable polity may be estab- 
lished where the moderately 
well-to-do class is predominant, 
Rao ey, Se UN Oa SobR 
polities differ much according 
to the method of their mixture, 
iv. 202: may be more or less 
democratic, iv. p. xvi; not really 
a deviation-form, though A. 
speaks once or twice as if it 
were, lv. 157 sq.: in the polity 
the class which shares in the 
constitution more numerous than 
that which does not, iv. 182, 538: 
is A. correct in saying that the 
polity did not occur frequently ? 
lv. 192 sq.: can hardly have been 
suitable to most Greek States if 
most Greek States were small, 
iv. 218: artifices employed in 
framing polities, iv. 226-229: 
has polity more kinds than one? 
lv. 235: aristocratic polity, iv. 
2H sq.: the citizen- -body in, 
- 503 and note, iv. 230-232: 
pometiines composed not only 
of the bearers of heavy arms, 
but also of those who had borne 
them, iv. 232: the deliberative, 
1. 508, 510% dve240;)1247° sq., 
252: the magistrates, i. 509, 
510; iv. p. xvil: their appoint- 
ment, i. 509; ili. 305; iv. 204: 
notappointed dpiativdyy, iv. 194: 
were they unpaid? iv. 228: 
judicial organization, i. 509 sq.; 
Iv. 274 sq.: the chief character- 
istics of the polity its legality, 


ment, and the equality of its 
citizens, i. 510: its contrast 
with the purer type of the so- 
called aristocracy, i. 510 sq.: 
its probable character and 
policy, i. 511: not to be con- 
fused with a constitution under 
which a few émetxeis rule with 
the good-wjll of the many, i. 511 
sq.: causes of change in, 1. 529 ; 
iv. 275-280, 282, 345, 363 sq., 
371, 374: Means of preserving, 
1. 534 Sqq.; Iv. 379 84.5 389 S4., 
405 sq., 409 sq., etc.: the best 
varieties of oligarchy and de- 
mocracy are those which most 
nearly approach the polity, iv. 
p. Xx, 538: early democracies 
resembled polities, i. 503 sq. ; 
iv. pp. xliii, xliv: the rich in, iv. 
227: the poor expected to fight 
for the State in, iv. 232. 

Pollux, Julius, ii. 232 ; ili. 115, 133, 
134, 153, 179, 403, 405, 420, 518; 
iv. 137, 227, 257, 363, 519, 520, 
530. 

Polyarchus, i. 391 note, 532 note, 
559 note. 

Polybius, i. 155 note, 188 and 
note, 202, 215 note, 355 note, 
360= Note ts 1245 227 oz, 
285, 319, 325, 339, 343-349, 
348, 352, 359, 367, 382; ili. 104, 
150, 173, 193, 204, 250, 260, 276, 
335 355s 363; 393, 409, 433, 461, 
504, 559, 596; iv. p. xvilisq., 112, 
243, 295, 335; 342, 353, 417, 
423, 519, 560 sq.: question of 
his acquaintance with the 
Politics discussed, ii. pp. xii-xiv 
and notes (see adso iii. 593): his 
account of the origin of society 
contrasted with that of A., il. 
p- xiii: his conception of mixed 
government, li. p. xiii; iv. p. xvili 
sq.: his theory of constitutional 
change, ii. p. xiii sq.3 iv. 342, 
485: whence ultimately derived, 
li. p. xiv. 

Polycletus, i. 102, 

Polycrates, iv. 418, 457, 458 sq. 

Polydamas, iii. 291 ; iv. 357, 360. 

Polydorus, iv. 252. 

Polygnotus, i. 102, 3643 iii, 541. 

Polyneices, i ili, 335. 
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Polyphron, iv. 357. 
Polysperchon, i. 477 note; iii. 289. 
Polyzelus, iv. 441. 

Pompeii, i. 103. 

Pompey, iii. 439, 509, 600. 

Pompylus, i. 153 sq. 

Poor, the, position of in ancient 
Greece, i. 530 sq.3 iv. 231 sq.: 
often unwilling to rear children, 
especially daughters, ili. 474: 

_their characteristics, iv. 215, 
396: in the ultimate democracy, 
iv. p. xl, 527, 530-538: enriched 
by attention to their regular 
work, not by State-pay, iv. 397, 
533: disproportionate increase 
of, dangerous to democracies 
and polities, iv. 302: how to be 
prevented, iv. 302: should be 
cared for in oligarchies, iv. 399 
sqq.: see also Rich, the. 

Porphyry, ii. p. xxxiv note, 156, 
177, 180, 355, 391 note: life of 
Plotinus ‘bys i il. p. Iv. 

Porsenna, iv. 438. 

Porson, iil. 451. 

Portugal, King Luis of, iv. 392. 

Posidonius, ii. 107; iil. 457; iv. 
156. 

Postgate, Prof., 1.579; ii. 115,140; 
ili, 123, 175, 281, 514; Iv. 357, 
4gte 

Potami, ili. 349. 

Potential, the, and the Actual, 
i. 49, 55, 59- 

Potidaea, i, 155. 

Poultry-houses in ancient Greece, 
ii. 201. 

Practores, iv. 556 $q:, 559, 562. 

Prantl, i. 318 note ; ii. 218, 

Pratinas, ill. 542, 568. 

Praxiteles, i. 102 note. 

Prayer for impossible things, iii. 
340. 

Pregadi, ili. 139. 

Preller, ill. §31; iv. 112, 304. 

Prexaspes, iv. 326. 

Priam, ill. 271. 

Priesthoods, i. 329 sq.; iil. 381 sq.; 
iv. 248, 401, 564: priesthoods 
of the oldest worships some- 
times confined to descendants 
of the original settlers, iv. p. xxv. 

Priests, i. 323, 324, 329 Sq, 333, 
338, 431, 5148q.; ill, 273, 382, 
417 Sq.; iv. p. xxviii, 255 sq., 
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564 sq.: distinguished from 
magistrates, ili. 417; from hold- 
ers of wodutikal apxat, iv. 564. 

Prime of the body, iii. 378, 476, 
of the soul and intelligence, iii. 
378, 380, 476: Plato on the 
prime of the body and wisdom, 
ll. 378, 476. 

Primogeniture, iv. 401. 

Prisoners, iv. 556-560. 

Privileged class of fixed number, 
oligarchies ruled by a, iv. 
p. XXv sq. 

Problems ascribed to AIG 
the, iii. 364. 

Probuli, iv. 251, 262, 263: a sole 
probulus at Leucas, iv. 251. 

Prodicus, 111. 324, 426. 

Proedri, iv. 262. 

Prometretae, iv. 257. 

Promnesus, iv. 453, 467. 

Pronomus, iii. 558. 

Property, ii. 175: definition of, 
ii. 137: relation of, to the house- 
hold and wéns, il. 135, to the 
mos, lil. 373 sq.: A.’s teaching 
as to, its due amount and thetrue 
mode of acquiring and using it, 
A LOS) SQqss 135550 tin 35 L0 
he intended to discuss the true 
mode of using it further, i1. 269 : 
should be common in use, i. 200 
sqq.; li. 250 sq.3 iv. 536 sq.: 
two classes of misusers of, ii. 192: 
powers of the owner of, in A.’s 
best State left obscure, i i. 202 Sq. 
(see however ii. 324 sq.): be- 
quest of, see Testation : a mode- 
rate amount of, its advantages, 
iv. 212, 509: to be busily en- 
gaged in attending to one’s 
property a security against 
coveting the goods of others, 
iv. 510: equalization of, i. 204 
sqq. 3 ii. 282-292 ; ili. 245 : main 
value of an equality of, i. 284: 
results of a great inequality of, 
iv. 369: valuations of, in Greek 
States, iv. 389 sq., 547: these 
valuations not registered by the 
registrars of contracts and the 
decisions of dicasteries, iv. 
554: public and sacred property, 
lv. 529 (seé also Land) : sacred, 
iv. 550 sq., 565: public and 
private, iv. 550: how to prevent 
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Property :— 

the plunder of public property by 
magistrates, iv. 397 sq.: see also 
States, Greek, azd Brothers. 
Property- qualification for office, 
i. 508 note, 509, 535; ill. 177, 
223 Sq.3 iv. pp. xiv and note, 
XxI-XxIli, XXV-XXVIi, xxx, xl vii, 92, 
176, 183, 203 sq., 330, 342-344, 
352, 363 Sq. 3 eg 374, 389 sq-, 
500, 511 sq., 538 sq., etc.: for 
an elective deliberative body, 
iv. 245 sq.: for membership of 
the moXirevpa, iv. pp. xvi, xxi- 
xxiii, xxVv-xxvlil, xxx, 186 sq., 
230, 516 sq. 544: for mem- 
bership of the assembly, i. 508 
note; iv. 202, 364: for the Boulé 
commonly small, iv. 501 sq.: 
in the so-called aristocracy, 1v. 
p. xiv and note, 203, 364, 372 sq.: 
in the polity, i. 503, 508, 509 ; 
iv. pp. xiv and note, xvi, 202, 
230, 278, 343: in oligarchy, i 
5283 iv. pp. Xxl-xxill, KXxV—XxvVil, 
KKM OZ MOG ZO2 820302 Os 5 ly 
364, in democracy, 1. 508 note; 
iv. p. xlvii, 92, 175, 176, 185, 
186, 202, 203, 330, 342 sqq., 
364, 511 sq.: absence or small- 
ness of property-qualifications 
for office democratic, iv. 497: 
absence of a_property-qualifi- 
cation for office in a sarpia 
Snuokparia, iv. 342-344: pro- 
perty-qualification for important 
offices higher, for minor offices 
lower in the first kind of demo- 
cracy and oligarchy, iv. 511 sq., 
538, 539: property-qualification 
for citizenship or for political 
rights at Aphytis, iv. 516 sq. 
Prepontis, iv. 220. 

Propylaea, ili. 541. 

Protagoras, 1. 107, 343 note, 386- 
388 and notes, 394, 396; il. 118, 
178, 228, 296; ill. 162, 171, 204, 
205, 232, 324, 380, 417, 430, 
505. 
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417, 449 sq., 461, 598; iv. 141, 
226, 290, 322, 414, 462, 484, 533- 
Proxenus, i. 463. 
Prytaneium, iv. 565. 
Prytanis, iv. 254, 340 sq., 502, 
564,565, 566. 
Psammetichus of Ambracia and 
Corinth, iv. 329 sq., 479. 
Psophis, ili. 399. 
Ptolemies, the, ili.145: the earlier, 


i. 476. 

Ptoleany Philadelphus, Revenue 
Laws of, ill. 200 3 Iv. 554. 

Ptolemy Ceraunus, ili. 363. 

Ptolemy Euergetes II, 1. 546 note. 

Ptolemy the philosopher, catalogue 
of the writings of A. by, il. p. i, 
204. 

Puberty, iii. 497, 498, 526. 

Punishment, ill. 4903; iv. 222, 324: 
Avs view of, iil. 425 sqq. 

Puritanism, i. "346 note, 391 note. 

Purves, Mr. J., il. 355. 

Pyrene, the mountain, ii. 319. 

Pyrrho, i. 104 note. 

Pyrrhus, ii. ae a 161; iv. 329. 

Pythagoras, i. 91, 185 note, 187 
note, 376 and note, 377-379, 
381 sq., 397, 401, 552, 559; ii. 
249 ; ill. 443, 463, 468, 477, 492, 
495, 545; iv. 481: his appear- 
ance at Croton like that of Cal- 
vin at Geneva, i. 377 note: at 
once a philosopher, the founder 
of a religion, and the head of 
a brotherhood, i. 377: Plato 
inherited from him and from 
Socrates the conception of the 
State as a union of unequals, i. 
401: his services to Croton per- 
haps the cause of ordots, iv. 
330 Sq. 

Pythagoreanism, i. 380, 381 note, 
466 ; ii. 296. 

Pythagoreans, the, i. 185 note, 
201, 366 note, 378, 400, 406 note, 
408; ii, 142, 143, 156, 233, 
296; ili, 352, 544, 545, 546, 
548, 553: their ethical and 


Protarchus, iii. 313. 

Protesilaus, ii. 381. 

Proteus, iii. 387. 

Protrepticus, the, ascribed to A., 
i. 410 note. 

Proverbs referred to in the Politics, 
li. 164, 249; iii, 201, 238, 241, 


social teaching and its influence 
on that of Plato and A,, i. 378 
Sq., 401, 406 note, 408 : possible 
influence on Hippodamus, i. 
381 and notes; ii, 296: 
character of, i. 400: did not 
wear long hair in Hippodamus’ 
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Pythagoreans :— 
day, ii. 296: leaning of, to the 
threefold, ii. 298: opposed to 
the change of laws, ii. 307: 
Pythagorean triangle, iv. 482: 
their services to Croton perhaps 
the cause of ordots, iv. 330 Sq. 

Pythia, ii. 293, 348. 

Pythias, i. 465 note. 


Pythocles, ii. 206, 


Quintilian, i. 352 note; iii. 399, 
405. 


Rabe, Dr. H., iii. 88; iv. to1, 267. 

Races, continental, contrasted 
with island races, iii. 523. 

Ragusa, iii. 167; iv. 394, 402, 
500. 

Ramsauer, i. 56 note, 246 note, 
363 note; iil. 130. 

Ramsay, Prof. W. M., iil. 552. 

Ramus, ii. 231; iv. 126, 290, 555. 

Rassow, ii. 99, 101, 1393 ili. 218, 
439; lv. 92, 99, 131, 415. 

Rattles for children, ili. 547 sq. 

Reclining at meals, iii. 490. 

Reformation, the, i. 73, 210 note, 
391 note, 561 ; ili. 357. 

Registrars of contracts, iv. 256, 
Boa bose 

Reiske, ili. 2703 iv. 399. 

Reiz, iii. 113, 123, 124, 436, 465, 
474. 

Relaxation, iil. 382: must be 
pleasurable if it is to cure the 
pain of past toil, ii. 532 sq.: 
A.’s theory of, iii. 532 sq.: play, 
sleep, and conviviality means 
of relaxation, iii. 532: relax- 
ation and diagogé, ill, 533: 
relaxation connected with the 
worship of the gods, ili. 382. 

Reminiscences in the Politics of 
passages in Greek authors, etc., 
iii, Appendix D. 

Republic, the, of Plato, its title 7 
modetela (11. 264 ; ill. 569; Iv. 
167, 481), sometimes ai moduretat 
(ii. 225, 264; iv. 192): aé mode 
reiat perhaps sometimes used 
of the Eighth and Ninth Books 
of the Republic, iii. 569; iv. 192: 
probable date of its publication, 
lii, 342: its end to recall State 


and individual to a right view 
of the importance and nature of 
justice, i. 519; ii. 386: Plato’s 
aim throughout it the unity of 
the State as well as the virtue 
of its members, i. 413 sq.: his 
ideal constitution regarded by 
him as not merely the best, but 
the only normal form, i. 215, 
414: may assume the form 
either of a kingship or of an 
aristocracy, 1. 289; iv. 157: its 
success trusted to the co- 
operation of three classes, each 
possessed of only partial excel- 
lence, 1. 320: political teaching 
of the Republic sketched, i. 401 
sqq.: character of the rulers or 
complete guardians, i. 320 note, 
405sq.: the auxiliaries, 1. 406: 
relation of the first two classes 
to each other, 1. 326, 407 note; 
iil. p. xxxvii: smallness of 
their numbers in comparison 
with the third, ii. 258: total 
number of the citizens, 11. 266: 
the third class of traders and 
producers, i. 406, 409, 425; ii. 
258 sq., 265; iil. p. Xxxvii: re- 
lation of the first two classes to 
the third, i. 108sq., 227 note, 
229, 324: the property and 
the women and children of the 
first two classes to be in com- 
mon, 1. 406 sq. (see also Plato) ; 
why, i. 407 and note, 418 (see 
also Plato): duties of the 
guardians, i. 407 sq.: their 
education as sketched in the 
first four Books, i. 405 : upshot 
of the first four Books, i. 409: 
discrepancies between the first 
four Books on the one hand 
and the fifth and seventh on the 
other, i. 208 note, 406 note, 407 
note: transition from the firstfour 
Books to the fifth, i. 409 sq.: 
the three great paradoxes of the 
fifth Book, i. 410: education of 
the rulers reconsidered, i. 411 
sqq. (see also i. 370 and notes, 
450): Plato’s aim in the Repub- 
lic as regards povorxn different 
from that of A., i. 405: Eighth 
and Ninth Books of the 
Republic, i. 414 and note, 415, 
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Republic :— the philosophic class not to 


416, 518 sq.: account of con- 
stitutional change given in, 1. 
518-521 and notes, 5253 iil. 
287; iv. 480-489 (see also 
Plato): account of tyranny in, 
1. 416, 520, 543 (see also Tyran- 
ny): remarks on the political 
teaching of the Republic, i. 416 
sqq.: itspares much that is Hel- 
lenic and temporary, and rejects 
much that is for all time, i. 417: 
demands changes of character 
in all ranks, i. 418 sq., an entire 
change in the education of 
soldiers and rulers, i. 419: 
thought underlying Plato’s pro- 
ject of a State, 1. 420 sq.: the 
unchecked rule of a governing 
class adopted in the Republic, 
but abandoned in the Laws, i. 
87 note, 276, 403, 435: the State 
of the Republic not the highest 
imaginable, i. 421, 424 sqq.: 
influence of the Republic on 
ASS political philosophy, i. 421 
sqq.: points in which it 
diverged from the teaching of 
the Republic, i. 423 sqq.: for 
other differences see Aristotle : 
A’s opinion of the Republic 
must be gathered from the 
Politics as a whole, not simply 
from his criticismsin the Second 
Book, ii. 264: his criticisms on 
the ideal State of the Republic, 
i. 424 Sqq.; ili. p. Xxxvil, 370, 
421 ; iv. 487: it is encumbered 
with citizens who are not really 
citizens (i. 426 sq.; iii. p. xxvii ; 
iv. 192), and fails to realize the 
most desirable life, i. 427 sq., 
486 sq. ; iil. p. xxxvil, 421: the 
true nature of the citizen not 
understood by Plato in the 
Republic, i. 227 note, 426 sq.: 
in A.’s view much pains taken 
in the Republic to secure the 
internal unity of the guardians, 
but none to secure the harmony 
of the whole State, ii. 258: he 
holds that the Republic is filled 
with extraneous discussions, ii. 
265: broad resemblance be- 
tween the political ideal of A. 
and that of Plato, i. 428 sq.: 


refuse office in the ideal State 
of the Republic, ili. 322: the 
guardians to reserve themselves 
in old age exclusively for philo- 
sophy, ili. 370, 381: classifi- 
cation of constitutions in the 
Republic, see Plato: the Re- 
public and kingship, ii. 257: 

the Cretan and Lacedaemonian 
constitutions classed together 
in the Republic as timocracies, 
ii. 344: the polity not included 
in the list of constitutions given 
in the Republic, iv. 192: only 
one kind of oligarchy and one 
of democracy recognized in the 
Republic, i. 496, 520 sq.: Nup- 
tial Number of, iv. 481 sqq., 
484: reason why Plato intro- 
duced this mathematical puzzle 
into the Republic, iv.-483: not 
certain that A. understood it, 
iv. 482: the Republic and the 
Politicus, i. 430-434 (see also 
Politicus of Plato): the Republic 
and the Laws, i. 87 note, 144,178 
sq., 183 sq., 187 sq., 213,215 sq., 
310, 370 note, 416, 433-439, 442, 
443, 449 sq., 479 note, 484, 486: 
A. holds that the scheme of edu- 
cation in the Laws is the same 
asinthe Republic, ii.266: women 
probablyintended in the Republic 
to take part in the syssitia, but 
explicitly directed to do so in 
the Laws, li. 266: the Republic 
more favourable to the Lace- 
daemonian constitution than 
the Laws, ii. 313: the growth 
of the wé\ts from its earliest 
moments traced in both, ii. 
104: view of the Republic 
as to the components of the 
mparn mous, 1v.167: see alsoi.86, 
87 note, 92, 310, 312, 417, 479 
note, 480, 484,554 and note, 555. 


Revenue of Greek States, iii. 360; 


iv. p. xvi, 187, 188 sq., 465-467, 
530-535, 552 sq.: sacred reve- 
nues, iv. 565. 


Revolutions sometimes change 


the customs and training of a 
State without at once changing 
its laws, iv. 184, 286: do not 
always aim at substituting one 
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Revolutions :— 
constitution for another, iv. 
286: causes of, iv. 282, 286 sq., 
295 sq. (see also Constitution) : 
revolution as often proceeds 
from those who are exalted in 


the political scale as from those’ 


who are depressed, iv. 2096: 
the French Revolution, i. 73, 
210 and note, 541; iv. 331, 382 
Sq.) 523. > 
Rhadamanthus, ii. 378, 379. 
Rhegium, iii. 154, 361, 600; iv. 
313, 375, 465, 480, 486. 4 
Rheinisches Museum, i. p. vii ; 
Ill. 1705 1V.. 280, 310, 320, 321; 
323, 399; 457, 459, 480. 
Rhetorichi.. 552) sq-s il. 30815 /1v. 


452: of Aristotle, i. 314, 523 
note, 5743 ii. 184; ‘iv. 247, 
294, etc. 


Rhetorica ad Alexandrum, ii. p. x, 
om 274, 301, 353, 370; iv. 512, 
etc. 


Rhianus, ii. 419; iv. 211. 

Rhine, the, ili. 481. 

Rhodes, i. 318 note, 477; ii. 249, 
350, 380; ili. 141, 452; iv. pp. 
xlvi, li, 175, 239, 242,299sq., 301, 
336 sq-, 341, 398, 527, 531, 536, 
562, 565: Boulé at, iv. p. xlvi. 

Rhythms, i. 364, 367; iii. 541, 
544 sq., 549, 559 sq., 568: 
rhythm and melody, relative 
educational value of, 1. 366, 369; 
iii. 559, 603. 

Rich, the, a necessary part of the 
State, iv. 169: the rich and the 
poor thought to be contrary 
parts of the State, iv. 170, 332: 
in Greece usually owners of land, 
iii, 233: their character, iv. 
P- XXViii Sq., 211-213, 371: often 
taken to be Kadol Kaya6oi, iv. 
197 sq.: weaker than the many 
and less easily contented, iv 
226, 371: their undue gains 
fatal to constitutions, iv. 226: 
their dress, iv. 205: none but 
rich men rearers of horses in 
Greece, iv. 153: in polities, iv. 
227: disproportionate increase 
of, a cause of change in demo- 
cracies, iv. 302, 334: how to be 
prevented, iv. 302: should demo- 
cracies with a view to self- 
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preservation thin the numbers 
of the rich andimpoverish them? 
iv. 276, 306: how oppressed in 
democracies, iv. 299, 335: the 
rich in the ultimate democracy, 
iv. pp. xl, xlix-lii, 189, 227, 229, 
299, 335, 520-539: rich and 
poor in democracies should 
deliberate and try causes to- 
gether, iv. 249 sq., 275, 374, 
527, 532: how power should be 
distributed to rich and poor in 
democracies if all are to have 
an arithmetically equal share of 
it, iv. 495 sq.: when the rich 
increased in wealth but not in 
numbers, a dvvacreia often re- 
sulted, iv. 306: measures for 
fusing rich and poor, iv. 394: 
rich and poor at Athens in the 
days of Solon and Cleisthenes, 
iv. 535 sq.; at Tarentum, iv. 
536 sq.; at Rhodes, iv. 536. 
Richards, Mr. H., iii. p. iii sq., 86, 
IOI, 105, 106, 122, 123, 124, 135, 
142, 153, 161, 166, 168, 188, 
275, 301, 303, 340, 390, 396, 
397; 475, 494 sq., 506, 517, 521, 
530; iv. 89, 90, 95, 98, 138, 221, 
249, 301, 311, 338, 340, 363, 
377, 385, 390, 410, 412, 438, 
442, 448, 461, 470, 479, 485, 
517, 521, 529, 536, 539. 
Richelieu, Cardinal, iv. 421. 
Riddell, Rev. J., ii. 137, 170, 192, 
194, 210, 215, 224, 245, 312, 
362, 384; ili. 3455 iv. 89, 153, 
291, 412, 505, 562. re 
Ridgeway, Prof., 1. 229 note; il. 
243, 291; ili. 86, 119, 142-144, 
230, 329, 471, 482, 5215 iv. 429, 
515. 
Riese, ii. 278. 
River, identity of a, ili, 152. 
Robinson, Mr. Alfred, i. p. x; iii. 
p. iii. 
Robinson, Mr. H. Crabb, iv. 253. 
Roemer, ii. xlvii note ; iii. 528. 
Roeper, iv. 125. 
Romano, Ezzelino da, iv. 418. 
Romans, the, i. 113, 126 note, 
202, 321, 399, 410 note ; ill. 599. 
Rome, i. 38, 81, 101 note, 155, 
172, 175, 194 note, 321, 328 
note, 335 note, 339 note, 400, 
476 and note, 478 note, 526, 
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Rome :— 
541, 560; ii. 285, 320, 343, 357; 
363, 402, 405 3 lil. “261, 274, 283, 
355» 371, 399) 403, 404, 415, 446, 
463, 474, 488 ; iv. pp. xxiv, Xxvii, 
174, 217, 228, 237, 252, 253, 
299, 310, 343, 360, 364, 369, 
377, 388-391, 444, 460 sq., 472, 
509, 516, 523, 535, 536, 542, 


ae ue ithe bheawesey 556, 
562, 564: ‘non liquet ’ verdict 
at, il. 306. 


Romulus, ii. p. xiv, 256. 

Roscher, ii. 283 3 iv. 205, 215, 307, 
339, 343, 364, 383, 406, 460, 536. 

Rose, V., i. 181, 192 note; ii. p. xi 
note ; ili. 519, 526, 552, 591. 

Rousseau, 1. 15; iv. 215. 

Rule, despotic, 1. 303 and note, 
304 ; li. 209; ill. 330, 334, 438, 
446: over freemen, i il. ete iil. 
438: political, 11. 209 sq.: 
also apxn in Greek Index. 

Ruled, the, profit by their obe- 
dience if inferior to the ruler, 
il. 259. 

Rulers ought to differ from the 
ruled and to be superior to 
them, il. 234, 259, 273 3 iil, 436: 
should possess both virtue and 
political capacity, ili. 306, 336 
sq.3 lv. 402: if older than the 
ruled, their rule arouses no 
jealousy, iii. 436. 

Russia, 11. 246 ; ili. 392. 

Rutherford, Rev. W. G., ii. 298 ; 
lll, 319, 4603 iv. 120. 


Sabines, iv. 310, 523. 

Sacadas, iil. 533, 553. 

Sacrifices, iii. 208 sq.: as a rule, 
only animals fit to be eaten 
sacrificed, iii. 331: public sacri- 
fices, iv. 565. 

Salamis, 1. 524, 562; ill. 443; iv. 
p. xlvii, 232, 327, 330. 

Salamis in Cyprus, iv. p. lxvii, 
420 Sq, 425, 429, 454, 467-469. 

Saldanha, iv. 392. 

Sales of land and houses, register 
of, iv. 553: announcement of 
intended sales, iv. 553 sq. 

Sallust, i. 108 note ; ill. 236 ; 
299, 386, etc.: imitates sh 
phon, iv. 460. 

Salmonidae, the, ii. 173 sq. 
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Sambuca, iii. 556. 

Samos, 2 3765011. 291 5 lil. 154, 
248 sq., 400, 452 ; iv. 241, 309, 
312; 3135 331 379 418, 449, 458 
sq.) 567. * 

Sandys, Dr. J. E., 1. 
297, 382; iil. p. xi, 121, 419 sq., 
462, 599; iv. 99, 104, 124, 179, 
242, 245, 255, 263, 269, 305, 328, 
341, 342, 346, 378, 380, 387, 
408, 423, 483, 500, 522 sq., 542, 
550, 551, 561, 565. 

Sappho, i. 299 note; 
542, 568. 

Sardanapalus, iv. 435. 

Sardinia, ill. 350. 

Saturn and Ops, i. 104 note. 

Saturninus, iv. 218. 

Satyriasis, iv. 302. 

Satyr-play, ili. 493. 

Sauppe, lili. 127 ; iv. 458. 

Sauromatae, i. 4433; ll. 262, 319; 
ili. 327, 599. 

Savonarola, iv. 537. 

Scaevola, C. Mucius, iv. 438. 

Scaliger, ll. 95, 3373 Ul. 85, 135, 
405, 539; lv. 117, 133. 

Scepsis, 1. pp. iil, v, vi. 

Schaefer, A., 1.135 note, 155 note, 
209 note, 227 note, 235 note, 
352 note, 357 note, 466 note, 
475 note ; ii. 292, 294, 301, 307, 
B33)2) Mla Sis 2005.350; eee SINS 
108, 173, 257, 299, 315, 326, 336, 
351, 357358, 361, 364, 432, 528, 
532, 541. 

Schanz, ili. 307. 

Schiller, i. 104. 

Schiller, Sclaverei, i. 157 note; ii. 
258. 

Schlosser, li. 268; 
372, 443, 556. 

Schmekel, A., iii. 591, 593. 

Schmidt, L., i. p. ix, 22 note, 70 
note, 169 ‘note, 174 and notes, 
192 note, 201 and note, 202 
note, 227 note, 363 note, 384 
note, 386 note ; il. 215, 241, 286, 
3375 lll. 172, 430; iv. 495, 503. 

Schmidt, M., il. 278 ; iii.194 3 iv. 
383. 

Schneider, vols. ii, ill, iv, assem. 

Schneidewin, ill. 270 (see also 
Leutsch and Schneidewin). 

Schoell, i, 333 note ; ii. 127, 307 ; 
NW MEG 


196, 202, 


iL 187, 340% 


iv. III, 265, 
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Schémann, i. 230 and notes, 334 
note, 579; il. 90, 213, 276, 294, 
324, 333, 336, 341, 342, 375, 
419; 11. 135, 139, 244, 272; Iv. 
375; 556. 

Scholiast on Aristophanes, ii. 320; 
lil, IOL, 195, 482; iv. 305, 363: 
Aldine edition of the Scholia, iii. 
TOM egO2 save Ws 

Scholiast on Pindar, ii. 378. 

School, the Peripatetic, i. 549; ii. 
p- vi: sketch of the political 
teaching of, preserved in the 

. EclogaeofStobaeus,ii. p.xviiand 
note, 107, 198 3 iil. 383, 592 sq.: 
secrets of the workshop in which 
the Politics was fashioned, or 
rather of the Peripatetic school, 
not to be penetrated, 11. p. xxxiil, 
226, 377; ill. 382 sq.: thought 
little of expiatory sacrifice, 1. 
241: their definition of evda- 
povia, ill. 423: the Megarian, i. 
235 note: the Eretrian, i. 235 
moteem the. Cyrenaice 10230): 
the Epicurean, i. 550 (see also 
Epicureanism, Epicureans, Epi- 
curus). 

Schopenhauer, iii. 206. 

Schott, A., ii. 235. 

Schiitz, il, 217. 

Schweighauser, ill. 142. 

Science, Household, i. 126 note, 
133 Sq., 135 note, 144-146, 169, 
200 ; li. 166: its relation to the 
Science of Supply and to zodc- 
TUKH, 1. 133 Sq», 135, 1693 il. p. 
Xvii note: its end, ii. 132, 135, 
136, 166 ; ili. 172. 

Science, Political, i. 134, 354 note, 
552sqq.: its nature, ii. 389: its 
treatment by A. falls into two 
distinct parts and extends over 
two treatises, 1. 1; il. 386 sq.: 
contrast of A. and Plato in this 
respect, ii. 386 sq.: its place 
among the sciences, i. 4: su- 
preme over them, i. 74: its end, 
ii. 98: relation of Household 
Science to, i. 134: supreme in 
the State, i. 422 ; ii. 389: 

its political branch, i. 16, 134, 
319 note, 421-423, 458 sq., 484- 
489, 512, 517 note, 549 sqq.: 
sphere in which it works, i. 
15: has to reckon with neces- 
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sity, nature, and accident, i. 
24: its aim, i. 24 note: the 
mods the true subject of its 
inquiries, i. 39; ill. 130 sq.: 
consequences of this view, i. 40 
sq.: applicability of the teleologi- 
cal method to Political Science, 
i. 62 sqq.: how far this method 
is employed in the Politics, i. 
62 sqq.: law written and un- 
written the weapon of Political 
Science, i. 75: Political Science, 
History, and Ethics, i. 84 sq.: 
function of Political Science, i. 
66 note, 204, 427 note, 484 Sq., 
490, 512, 517 note, 549, 553; i. 
[Dy BEM E UNOS Thy, WAS COLE 
concerned with what is best for 
the State, not the individual, 
hg 302: should make both 7d 
Xpyoyov and 16 dpOds é eXov its 
aim, iv. 138: its end evvopia, 
lil. 205: its end commonly 
thought to be to produce ¢uXia, 
li, 242: often studied in a 
fragmentary way, i. 375 note; iv. 
136: distinction between govern- 
ments for the common good and 
others rightly made a cardinal 
point of Political Science, i. 
216 sq.: parallel and contrast 
between the arts and rohurixn, 
1. 245; 4325 il. 397 Sq.; ill. 298: 
Political Science made by Plato 
to throw light on Ethics, i. 402, 
455: has in A.’s view a techni- 
cal, as well as an ethical, side, 
il. p. xxiv, 397: wavers between 
two levels, being both a practi- 
cal science and an art like 
Medicine, i. 398: must be 
ready to construct on demand 
any given constitution, bad or 
good, ii. 398: is as much con- 
cerned with the inquiry how 
democracy or oligarchy or ty- 
ranny should be constituted so 
as to last as with the inquiry as 
to the best or the best attainable 
constitution, iv. 136: the politi- 
cal art identified by the Prota- 
goras of Plato’s dialogue with 
justice, i. 388. 

Science of Supply, see Supply. 

Science, Theoretic and Practical; 
i. 4 sqq.: difference of their 
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Science <— 
subject-matter, i. 6 sq., of their 
aim, i. 7, 14, of the faculty 
employed in them, i. 7 Sqq., of 
their method, i. 9 sqq.: Practi- 
cal, relation of its subject-matter 
to that of Physics, i. 6: why 
defective in exactness, 1.7: how 
far the method ascribed by A. 
to Practical Science is really 
followed in the Politics, i. 11 
sqq.: place of the teleological 
method in Practical Science, 
i. 61, 67: Productive, i. 4, 7, 9, 
Oy 23 

Scipio Africanus the younger, 
1. 2025 iv. 174. 

Scipio Nasica Corculum, iv. 386. 

Scylax of Caryanda, i. 344; iil. 


435- 

Scymnus Chius, i. 575 note; li. 
318, 347, 349, 350 3515 Iv. 313. 

Scythes, iv. 437. 

Scythians, i. 318 note, 322, 374; 
li. 253, 282; ili. 328, 364, 365, 
389, 479, 481. 

Sea, the, nearness of a city to, 
and distance from, i. 316 sqq. 
and notes, 335; il. 356-361: 
commerce in Greece mostly, 
but not entirely, by sea, i11. 360. 

Seeley, Sir J. R., ili. 148 ; iv. 228, 
421, 454, 495. 

Segesta, iv. 565. 

Segni, Bernardo, iii. 92, 105. 

Seisachtheia, ii. 285. 

Self-love, i. 204. 

Selinus, ili. 404. 

Selymbria, ii. 206. 

Sempach, iv. 303. 

Senate (Gerusia), in the heroic 
kingship, iii. 273: in oligarchies, 
IVa EP eXKlly 2375 BAS val 
hardly have existed in demo- 
cracies, iv. 262: the Lacedae- 
monian, il. 276, 335, 337, 338, 
356, 404 5 ili. p. xxxIx, 416, 476; 
Iv. 205, 206, 254, 264, 447: 
election of Lacedaemonian sena- 
TOTS) di esG SESS OGM Ven 3O2)2 
senatorship and _ ephorship 
at Sparta greater offices than 
the kingship, iv. 205: the 
Roman, iii, 283; iv. 384, 535: 
the Venetian, iv. 376. 

Seneca, i. 104 note, 319 note, 342 


note ; ii. p. xxx, 130, 286; iii. 
364, 474, 602. 

Senes depontant, iii. 134. 

Sept, iv. 523. 

Sepulveda, vols. li, iil, iv, ass7m. 

Serfs, i. Pe 139, 140, 152, 333, 
B30 se tie 305 (SGs; lve 30851305, 
304, co 508: how they differ 
from slaves, ii. 315; iil. 393° 
their tendency to revolt, iii. 
436: in Greece dangerous if 
neighbouring States were hos- 
tile, ii. 315, 360: why not so in 
Crete, li. 315 sq., 360: serfs 
should be non-Hellenic (i. 333; 
ii. 316 ; iii. 394), and not spirited 
in character, | 14) 33355 16 o16%5 
ill. 362, 390, 393 sq.: may be 
employed as oarsmen in the 
fleet, iii. 362: Mariandynian 
serfs of the Pontic Heracleia, 
ili. 394. 

Sesostris, ili. 384, 387. 

Sestos, i. 317 note; iv. 353, 361. 

Settlers, oligarchies ruled by the 
original, and their descendants, 
iv. p. XxIv Sq., 160 sq. 

Seuthes, iv. 436 sq. 

Seven Wise Men, the, iii. 340. 

Sextus Empiricus, il. 311,319, 3793 
ili. 531. 

Shakespeare, i. 305 note, 327; iv. 
146. : 

Shelley, ii. 126. 


‘Shepherds, iv. 153,165, 508, 517 sq. 


Shetlander, the, ii. 172. 

Shilleto, Rev. R., 1. 240, 283, 305, 
331, 338, 369; iii. 438; iv. 308. 
Shopkeepers, see Traders, and 
ayopator in Greek Index. 
Shute, Mr. R., i. 297 note; ii. p. 

. XIV; Hi. 591, 593- 

Siam, iv. 448. 

Sicels, the, iv. 301, 313. 

Sicily, i. 140, 302 note, 391 note, 
545; il. 206, 207; iii. 420, 600; 
iv. pp. lxiv-Ixvii, 220, 228, 313, 
486: cities of, i. 302 note, 391 
note; il. 2943 iv. 280, 

Sicyon, i. 545; iii. 392, 399, 510; 
iv. p. Ixiv, 331, 339, 370; 3755 
423, 425, 438, 452, 478, 485. 


Sidgwick, Prof. H., ii. 1805 iii. p. 


XXXv1 note, 490; iv. 195, 236. 
Sidonian residents at Athens, iil. 
343- 
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Siege-methods, iii. 407 sq. 

Siena, iv. 214, 348, 429. 

Silo, iv. 361. 

Simon, i. 398. 

Simonides Ceus, i. 71; ii. 256, 307, 
320; iii. 269, 310, 413. 

Simus, iv. 329, 361. 

Sindi, ili. 328 sq. 

Sinope, ii. 253. 

Siphnos, ii. 333. 

Siris (or Serrae), iv. 431. 

Sirra, iv. 431. 

Sirras, iv. 430 sq. 

Sismondi, iv. 418, 424, 485. 

Sitophylakes, iv. 549. 

Slave, the, i. 97, 100, 104, 106, 109- 
III, 114 sq., 118 and note, 119 
and note, 138 note, 139-158, 
182; 287, 431 5) 132-065 ¢ ali. 
182, 196, 341-343, 349, 362, 
449 sq. 488; Iv. 457, 496, 
508, 514, 533, 543, 549: the 
natural, i. 109 sq.; ll. 213 sqq.; 
iv. 318: does not possess, but 
can apprehend and listen to, 
reason, i. 149; 11. 218: has not 
To BovAeutikdy, ii. 218, or mpoai- 
peots, ili. 200, and can only be 
said to have 16 Adyov €xov poptov 
THs Wuyijs if we count 76 mabye | 
kév as part of it, 11. 218: does — 
not share in «vdatpovia or in life | 
in accordance with mpoaipeots, | 
iii. 200, 374: not a part of the | 
State, li. 374: a mpaxrexdy, not 
monrikoyv, opyavoy and wholly | 
another’s, li. 139, 146: resem- | 
blance of, to brutes in capacity, 
use, and bodily make, ii. 146: 
profits by his enslavement to a 
greatly superior master, ii. 259: 
inconsistencies in A.’sconception | 
of, i. 149 sq.: office of the master | 
in relation to, how conceived by 
A LUSOMS.,0 51, 1O8\5) 11s 222): 
rule exercised by master over, | 
i. 215; li. 146: good-will thought 
by some (perhaps the Pythago- | 
reans) to be the true basis of the 
relation between master and 
slave, i. 379; ii. 156 sq.: differ- 
ence between the First and 
Third Books of the Politics as 
to the relation of master and 
slave, ii. 107 sq.: slaves not 
owned by the poor, iv. 567 sq.: | 
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use of slaves as dxdéAovdo., iv. 
568: tendency of slave cultiva- 
tors to revolt, iii. 436: slaves 
by birth, i. 142: the children 
of slaves, iii. 181: a city of 
slaves, ili. 201 sq.: nearness 
of the Bavavaos rexvirns, Ons, 
and xepyys to slaves, iii. 165 
sq., 342: how slaves should 
be treated, ii. 316: they should 
be able to look forward to eman- 
cipation for good conduct, ii. 
316; ili. 395: children to be 
thrown with slaves as little as 
possible, iii. 488: golden age 
when there were no slaves, ii. 
338: slaves, public, i. 118 note ; 
115293; 294; Iv. 257: slaves in 
Attica, li. 394: manumission of 
slaves, iv. 411 sq.: emancipation 
probably more within the reach 
of some slaves in Greece than 
others, ll. 395: emancipation 
of slaves by tyrants, i. 547; iv. 
450, 475, 541: slaves indulged 
by tyrants and extreme demo- 
cracies, lv. 460 sq. 


Slavery, i. 139-158: its naturalness 


and justice impugned by some 
inquirers, i. 139: question who 
they were, 1. 139 sq. ; il. 134 sq.: 
Lycophron the sophist possibly 
one of them, i. 159: the justice 
of enslavement through war 
especially contested, i.142: slav- 
ery for debt and by voluntary 
surrender, i. 143 and note: 

slavery of Greeks, i, 143: 

Helot type of, ii. 314-316: dan- 
gerous if neighbouring States 
were hostile, i ii. 315: basis ofslav- 
ery reinvestigated by A., i. 143: 

slavery defended but reformed 
by him, i. 144 sqq., 152 sqq.: 
necessary to save the higher 
natures from deterioration, 1. 
156: its necessity to ancient 
society overrated, i. 144: A.’s 
inquiry on the subject sum- 
marized, i. 144 sqq.: natural, 
not unfair to the slave, i. 148 
sqq.; ii. 106, 160 sq.: implies 
high moral and _ intellectual 
excellence in the master, i. 144, 
151 sq.; iii. p.xxxil: limitations 
imposed by A. on slavery and 
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Slavery :— 
their effects, i. 152 sqq.: his 
arguments examined, i. 150 sq., 
MiG GMA ee VO Kes attitude of Stoi- 
cism and Epicureanism to, i. 
156: of Christianity, i. 156 
sqq.: test of 7d Kow7 cuppépor 
applied to slavery, ii. 161. 

Sleep, ili. 527, 532 sq. 

Slinging, iv. 543 sq. 

Smallness of person, iii. 463. 

Smerdis, iv. 473: see also Greek 
Index. 

Smyrna, ili. 553; lv. 313. 

Socrates, i. 2 note, 58, 59, 66, 68, 


1.397: failed to ask how ‘men of 
knowledge’ were tobe produced, 
i. 397, 400: Plato inherited 
from him the conception.of the 
State as a union of unequals, of 
protectors and protected, i. 
4o1: the evrpagia of S. not 
far removed from the justice of 
Plato’s Republic, 1.401 note: the 
Platonic Socrates bluntly criti- 
cized by A., ii. 101: the method 
of rising from the parts to the 
whole a tradition from S., ii. 
oz: treats language as a con- 
dition of political life, ii. 123: 


76, 102 note, 103, 107, 128, 132, 
10 TAS U5Oy LS Oy LOS emLOOs 
212, 213, 235, 238, 245, 256 note, 
257, 277, 278, 285, 305 note, 316 
note, 326 note, 343 note, 354 
note, 373, 391, 392-402, 407, 408, 
4lo, 416, 419 and note, 430 
and note, 431, 451, 454, 457, 
AOA 520,95 520eell. ps eeocKVII. 
OB, UBL, USe% 162, lose | Diwee 
2TA IONS 220,822 20, 2074 
275, 313, 3973 ili. 161, 216, 280, 
319, 322, 324, 353, 422, 450, 502, 
506, 508 sq., 526, 539, 548, 569 ; 
IVimDeelxtipesso ek jesGaedol, 
543, 557: the age to which he 
belongs, 1. 398: acquainted 
with Plato for about seven years, 
1. 398: the indictment of, i1. 306, 
312: his character, i. 400: held 
the art of governing to be a 
knowledge how to make men 
better, 1. 394, 408: difficulties 
involved in his views, i. 394, 
396: unpopularity of his doc- 
trine that knowledge confers 
the right to rule, i. 394 sq.: 

it furnished monarchy in the 
hands of a scientific ruler with 
a fresh ground of claim, iii. 280: 
it made in favour of the few, 
but he did not push his own 
theory to its consequences, i. 396, 
nor did he regard the art of 
politics as to be acquired only 
by the few, i. 397 sq.: his two- 
fold aim was to show the State 
what it might be and to restore 
the authority of the actual State, 
i. 396 sq., but he impaired rather 
than restored its authority, 


his teaching as to the unity of 
virtue, i. 235 and note ; il. 214, 
220; iii. 155: his opinion of 
the judgement of the many, 
Haterz Ue 

Soldiers, iv. 167, 170: not a pépos 
THs ToNTelas, though a pépos trys 
moAews, IV. 235. 

Solomon, Mr. J., ili. 599. 

Solon, i. 142, 227, 352, 396, 416, 
445, 451, 508 sq. 3 li. p. xi note, 
285, 327, 3713 lll. 166, 167, 169, 
175, 183, 228, 240, 280, 313, 446, 
476, 596; iv. p. xlv note, 139, 
140, 185, 217, 218, 318, 327, 340, 
389, 393, 408, 410, 412, 419, 
467, 471, 509, 515, 535: consti- 
tution of, i. 257, 445; i. 281, 
302, 372-377 ; ill. 219 sq., 223, 
224; iv. pp. xl sq., xlili sq., 242, 
263, 274, 352, 354, 375, 41I, 
511: A.’sopinion of, il. 373 sq.3 
Iv. 218. 

Solothurn, iv. 251. 

Sophists, the, i. 2, 28, 81, 139 sq., 
151, 386-392, 397 Sq;, 4545 5525 
lil. Aa sophistical puzzle, iv. 


Sao 1.25, 464 ; ii. 126, 220, 
2Al 202501 2 4eN ZO: 

Sophocles the Sunian, iv. 452. 

Sosiades, iii. 340. 

Sosicles the Corinthian, i ill. 247. 

Soul, the, studied in its parts, 
il. 102: its rule over the body, 
ii. 143 sq.: division of, into 76 
aoyoy and 70 Aéyov €xov (ii. 145, 
218 ; ill. 455), dpekes being the 
habit of the former and vois of 
the latter, 11. 455: into rd Adyov 
éxov Kad’ ard and 7d Adyov ovk 
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Soul :— 
éxov ka? atrd, Neyo 8 bmakoverv 
Suvdpevoy, iil. 439 sq.: the delib- 
erative element of, ii. 218; 
iil. p. xlvi: the appetitive part of, 
il. 144 sq.3 lli.440: the nutritive 
element of, i. 345 note ; iii. 440: 
activities "of, ili, 441; music 
akin to, iii. 545 sq., 568: a 
difference of, the greatest differ- 
ence, iv. 318: superiority of, not 
easy to discern, ii. 149. 

Dalya lieod Seni AOOI I IV 
454. 

Spaniards, i. 340; ili. 482. 

Sparta, 1. 170 sq., 194 note, 316 
Sq-, 326 and note, 334, 337, 384, 
450; il. 249, 298, 313, 321, 326, 
329, 331, 401, 402; 11. 343, 
352, 354, 355, 361, 387, 391, 
399, 406, 414-417, 445, 454, 
463, 469, 474, 478, 481, 487, 
488, 515, 519; iv. p. xliv, 160, 
256, 287, 304, 331, 353, 370, 
382, 398, 502, 509 (see also 
Lacedaemonian State): more 
strong places than one within 
the city, ili. 403 : not a wupiavdpos 
moXLs, 11, 298. 

Spartans, the, rhe 
417; il, 258, 293, 330, 337, 
3435 lll. 342, 357, 416, 438, 445, 
446, 477, 481, 482, 490, 501, 
503, 506, 519, 521, 543; Iv. 300, 
304, 367-369, 375: character 
of, 1. 399 Sq-, 417 5 Il. 314, 323 ; 
ili. 167, 444, 501 sq. 523: 
territory of, 11. 267: not obliged 
by the State to learn to read 
and write, iii. 524: learnt to 
sing, ili. 531, and, according to 
Chamaeleon, at one time to 
play on the avdAds, ii. 531, but 
in A.’s day did not learn to play 
on any instrument, iii. 531. 

Spartolus, iv. 542. 

Species, distinction of, ii. 98: 
identity of, based by A. on iden- 
tity of parts or necessary parts, 
iv. 163 sq. 

Spencer, Mr. Herbert, i. 61 note, 
121 note; il. 118. 

Spengel, ii. p. xi note, 245, 286, 
303, 308, 3325 ill. 104, 127, 512, 
516, 539, 567, 592; IV. 93, 95, 
96, 101-103, 108, 117, 124, 126, 


202, 399 sq, | 
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347; 477, 491, 506. 
Spenser, Iv. 523. 

Sperchetus, the, iv. 358. 
Speusippus, i. 462, 463, 466 note, 
468 ; ili. 188, 423. 

Spies, i. 546; iv. 
women-spies, iv. 455. 
ee 1. 230, 233, 420 note; iv. 


452, 455: 


Spits used by soldiers on cam- 
paigns, ill. 329. 

Spitta, 111. 302. 

Spontaneity and Fortune, i. 21 
Sqq., 49; 11. 317: see also For- 
tune. 

Stadtholders of Holland, iii. 290sq. 

Stageira, i. 155, 462, "463 note, 
467; iv. 552. 

tahini vAy pile 17.0, 0108,.223583903" 
3593 ill, 105, 156, 157, 185, 
194, 209, 230, 395, 397; 431, 
454; 473, 474 Sq., 517, 520, 538, 
579, 5973 1V. 93, 115, 142, 143, 
176, 200, 233, 252, 288, 295, 327, 
346, 424, 461, 463, 493, 494, 


555, 560. 
Stallbaum, i. 53 note, 168 note, 


175 note, 254 note; ii. 227, 
PUBS, bls apy Ip MOey Chil, DG, 
231, 315, 318, 341, 345, 352, 
357, 382, 383, 408, 410, 412, 
413, 428, 470, 485, 492, 510, 
517, 525, 529, 533, 534, 567, 
570, 598 sq.; iv. 141, 147, 159, 
169, 182, 199, 210, 264, 290, 342, 
441, 451, 456, 463, 468, 475, 
493, 539, 563. 

Stanhope, Lord, iii. 359; iv. 444, 


454. 

State (7éXus), the, begins in matter 
and needs instruments, tome 7 
comes into existencein the hands 
of necessity, 1. 17-19; il. 104; 
needs human contrivance to 
bring it into existence, i. 203 11. 
128, 319: a product of nature, 
i. 20; li. 104: exposed to the 
action of Spontaneity and For- 
tune, i. 23: partly the product of 
human intelligence, i.23; ii.128, 
319: only imperfectly amenable 
to human control, i. 24: exists 
by nature, not by convention, 1. 
26 sqq., 32: traced to an origin 
in compact by Glaucon in the 
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Republic of Plato speaking on 
behalf of Thrasymachus, i. 27, 
389, and subsequently by Epi- 
curus, i, 27: its origin accord- 
ing to Polybius, ii. p. xiii: its 
functions narrowed by the 
teaching of some sophists, i. 28, 
389, its authority impaired by 
that of others, who described it 
either as the creation of a com- 
pact or as the outcome of force, 
in either case as of purely 
human origin, 1. 28, 388—392: 

its necessity to the ‘individual, 
except in the form of the World- 
State, denied by the Cynics, 1. 
28: not a mere enlarged house- 
hold, as Plato had held in the 
Politicus, i. 28; ii. 98: a deri- 
vative of the household and 
village, which exist by nature, 
i. 29, and itself by nature, 1. 
30: not merely forced on man 
by his needs, but foreshadowed 
by his nature, and especially by 
his gift of language, i. 30 sq.: 
intended to fulfil man’s nature, 
not to do violence to it, i. 166: 
can only exist for human beings, 
li. 125: prior to the household 
and the individual (i. 31; 1. 
125),andalmost his odaéaordpyn, 
ll. 127: a condition of complete 
and real human existence, 1. 32: 
calls rights into being, i. 32: 
Plato and A. on the origin of, 
i. 36 sqq. 2 403; ; li. 104, 105, 119, 
124 sqa3 Wk Zor) iv. 167s 

comes into existence for the 
sake of life, but exists for the 
sake of good life, i. 293 li. 119; 
iv. 167: nature of, iii, 130 sq.: 

definition of, i. 83: il. 118 SCs 

iil, 130-132: a kowovia, and 
therefore a common life, i. 38, 
703 ii. 973 Ui. 156: the adds 
stands to other kowwviac as a 
whole stands to its parts, ii. 98 : 
the médts the culmination of 
human society, and therefore 
the true subject of the inquiries 
of Political Science, i, 395 iii. 
130 sq.: a kowwvia consisting 
of rulers and ruled, Lg 3y il. 
233,234, 235; ill, 374: its ac- 


partly of persons ruled, iii. 
348: not any and every body 
of men will serve to form a, iv. 
310: a State of slaves not a 
State nor a State of poor men, 
iii. 201, 231 sq.; iv. 214, 310: 
consists of unlikes, i. 90 sqq., 
2843 ii. 230 sqq., 2333 ll. 158, 
374; iv. 214: of like and equal 
citizens, i. 226 sq., 284; ill. 132, 
374; iv. 200; 213; 214 Se 2 
Kowv@vla TOV ee (1.2465 iil. 
131; iv. 213), TOV 6potoy, iil, 3743 
iv. 214: a compound (cvvGeror) 
and also a whole (ddor), i. 43; 
83, 286; iii. 131 Sq.,152: a unity 


-(€y), ii. 132: how far a unity, 


i. 1653 li, 230: less Of a otp- 
gvots to A. than to Plato, il. 
230: one of ra kara ees 
ouvecTata, i 20 Sq., 22 Sq. 5 

369 sq., 372 sq.: a unien “of 
households and genfes (or 
villages), not of individuals, iii. 
208: the mdédts composed of 
wealth, free birth, nobility, 
culture, etc., iii, 231: friendship 
and community of feeling 
essential to it, iv. 209: not a 
mere dpyavoy mpos ayabjyy Conv 
for the individual, but a moral 
being like the individual, only 
greater and nobler than he, 1i1. 
346: State and €6vos, see €Ovos 
in the Greek Index: the matter 
of, i+ 508: itsitend, 4. So) 62, 
243 Sq., 247-249, 285, 310, 
5573 MH. 119 sq.3 ill. 186 sq., 
226; Iv. p. vill, 167: its end 
how determined by A., i. 62 sq. : 
ascertained by a study of its 
parts, 11. 102, and of its genesis, 
li. 104: the end assigned by A. 
to, different from that assigned 
to it by Xenophon and Plato, 
i. 68, 285: its end not rd cup, 
ili, 208: its end to be achieved 
by the adoption of one unvary- 
ing type of structure, i. 65: 
A.’s determination of the end of 
the State pointed to an unsatis- 
factory structure for it, i. 65< 
shadow of illegitimacy cast on 
the actual State, i. 66: end 
assigned by A. to, examined, i. 
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68 sqq., 286, 287; ii. 97: he 
omits to prove that its end is 
not the avoidance or mitigation 
of evil, il. 97: according to A. 
(who follows the common 
Hellenic view, i. 70 sqq., 387, 
391 sq., 450) the State is not 
only the negative condition, but 
the positive source of virtuous 
action, i. 69, 556 sq.: this view 
examined, i. 70 sqq., 558 sqq.: 
how far does the State develope 
copia and the speculative 
intelligence? ii. 395: the State 
the all-sufficient ‘source of 
virtuous action, i. 69, 310: 
this view examined, i. 78 sq.: 
virtuous action its end, i. 69: 
this view examined, i. 79 sqq.: 
attempts to determine the 
abstract end of the State 
criticized, i. 83: the end of 
the State kept in view by A. 
in its ideal reconstruction, but 
not in its amendment, i. 490: 
the plan of depicting a best 
State and constitution was a 
tradition of political inquiry in 
Greece, i. 85, and is adopted 
by A., why, i. 86 sq., 458 sq., 
555: its advantages and disad- 
vantages, i. 87 sqq.: A. does not 
propose his best State for adop- 
tion everywhere, 1. 458 sq.: con- 
ditions of the construction of the 
best State, 1.89 sqq.,252,313 sqq., 
322: it presupposes a common 
locality, aim, and constitution, 
butalso differentiation, 1.90, 165; 
il. 230, 233, 2343 ill. 158, 374: 

implies a distribution of func- 
tions and an exchange of labour, 
i. 92 sq.: held together by ‘ ‘ pro- 
portion’, ii. 392: rests on 70 Gvd- 
Aoyor and ,rd Kar’ d&iay, il. 393: 

made one by education, il. 255 ; 
iil. 501: its constitution will be 
just, i.e. will distribute ad- 
vantages and functions with 
a view to the true end of the 
State, i. 94 sqq., 249 sqq,: list 
of functions to be distributed, i. 
96 sqq.: the parts of the State, 
1. 98, 109, 495 note, 565-569 ; ili. 

132, 231, 339 343, 369 8q-, 372 


Sq.; iv. 151, 165, 171: necessary 
parts of, 1.9753 iv. 165 sqq.: the 
parts of, distinguished from the 
necessary conditions, i lll. 369 sq.: 

only those necessary conditions 
of the State are parts of it 
which can share in the best 
attainable life, or in other 
words in virtue and happi- 
ness, lil. 369 sq.: slaves not 
parts of, ili. 374: the really 
contrary parts of, the good and 
the bad, iv. 332: the rich and 
the poor thought to be contrary 


Parts. Of J 1Vs, 170, 1332, 394: 
account of the parts of, given 


‘In the various Books ‘of the 


Politics, i. 565-569; iv. 303 : 
parts of, in an especial sense, iii. 
140, 343, 369 sq., 378; iv. 170: 
soldiers, judges, and deliberators 
thought by A. to be essential 
even to the mparn wéXts, iv. 167: 
a State must grow in such a 
way as to preserve symmetry 
between its parts, iv. 302: how 
the disproportionate increase 
of a part of, is to be prevented, 
iv. 302: the growth in reputa- 
tion or power of a part of, may 
cause constitutional change, iv. 
327, 330: t 
necessary and noble functions 
not to be placed in the same 
hands, i. 98 sq., 115 sqq.: why, 
i. 116 Sq.: position in the State 
of the classes concerned with 
necessary functions, i. 118 sq.: 
connexion of A.’s view on this 
subject with his views on the 
structure of wholes and ‘natural 
compounds’, i, 122 sqq.3 ili. 
369 sq., 372 sq.: necessary 
functions to be given to classes 
largely non-Hellenic, i. 125 sq., 
and partly free, partly slave, 1. 
138 sq.: slaves, metoeci, and 
aliens necessary to States in 
A.’s view, iii. 342 sq.: purgation 
of the commercial and indus- 
trial life of, by a regulation of the 
Science of Supply, i. 126 sqq. : 
the State should fix limits of 
age for marriage, i. 183: should 
manage education, i. 352 sq.: 
should make the promotion of 
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virtue a matter of public con- 
cern, ili. 205: education the best 
guarantee for concord in the 
State, i. 204, 205 sq.: 
constitution of, see Constitu- 
tion: A.’s view that the State 
consists of citizens (i. 226 sq.; 
iii, 132), taken with his account 
of citizenship, points to a more 
or less popular form of State, 1. 
230, 252 sq.: identity of, based 
on the constitution, i. 232 sq.; 
iii. 151-153: kind of rule to be 
exercised in, i. 244 sqq.; ili. 190 
sq.: government in, normally 
for the common good, i.243 sqq., 
252 note; iii. 190 sq.: what 
should be the supreme authority 
of, i. 253 sq., 258 sq.; lil. 209 
sqq.: two views of A. as to the 
true form of, 1. 281: the ques- 
tion of the structure of, ap- 
proached by A. from the point 
of view of justice, i. 283: ex- 
pediency a better guide, i. 283: 
conclusions of the Third Book 
as to the nature of, i. 251 sqq., 
283 sqq.: consists of those who 
can livelits tulle lite; ie 253iea 
company of equal or proportion- 
ally equal comrades, 1. 284, 500: 
thrives best when it consists of 
men alike and equal, i. 284; 
iV. 209, 213, 214 Sq.:) a otate 
consisting of masters and slaves 
no true State, iv. 213: some- 
thing more than a body of 
friends, 1.285: not a school nor 
a Church, i. 285: not a fabric, 
but a whole consisting of its 
citizens as parts, i. 286, 287 sq. : 
this view examined, i. 287 note: 
historic continuity of, i. 288: 
under an absolute king, i. 288 
Sq:4" lil. 1608 Rav. p.. vill Sq, : 
the most desirable life for the 
individual and the State, i. 300 
sqq., 311 sq.: the State bound 
no less than the individual to 
the exercise of moral and intel- 
lectual virtue, i. 300 sqq., 311 
sq.: bound to express an ethical 
creed in its constitution and to 
bring the convictions of its 
members into harmony with it 
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i. 312: not, according to A, 
under natural right, while the 
individual is under civil right, 
1. 312% 

the best State the State as 
Nature designed it to be, i. 
87, 218: its preliminary con- 
ditions, i. 89 sqq., 252, 313 
sqq., 322: not realizable with- 
out the aid of fortuneand nature, 
i. 342 Sq-, 423, 5553 ll. 341: 
amount of external and bodily 
goods necessary to, i. 302, 342 
sq.: number of its citizens, 1. 
313 Sqq-3 i. 3955 ill. 342-349: 
size, character, and position of 
its territory, i. 315 sqq.3 ill. 349 
sqq., 353 sq.: character of its 
people, i. 318 sqq. ; lii. 363-369 : 
only to be realized by Hellenes, 
i. 3203 iii. 365 sqq.: distribu- 
tion of social functions in, 1. 
322, 330 sq.; ill. 369 sqq.: the 
rulers of the best State, unless 
it is an absolute kingship, 
will be ruled first and rulers 
afterwards, ill. 160, 170, 240: 
deliberative and judicial func- 
tions not to be given to artisans, 
traders, or cultivators, nor even 
to those who serve the State in 
war (i. 323 Sq. ; ill. 369 sqq., 377, 
379), but the latter must succeed 
to these functions on the attain- 
ment of a certain age (i. 326 
Sq. ; ili. 370 sq.), and pass into 
the priestly class when their 
years of vigour are over, i. 
324 Sq., 329 Sq.}; ill. 370 sq., 
381 sq.: magistracies to be 
elective in the best State, iii. 
413: is there to be an assembly 
in it? ili, 413: division and 
cultivation of the territory, i. 331 
Sqq-; ll. 246; ill. 390, 393 sq., 
435 sq.: divideda into public 
(including sacred) and private 
land, i. 3325 ii. 299; iii. 391 sq.: 
to be cultivated by slaves or 
serfs ofa certain character, i. 333; 
ili, 393 sq.: the private land to 
be owned in lots by the citizens, 
1.167 Sq. 3244 Nl. 380nsen: 
amount of property to be pos- 
sessed by them, ii.290; iii. 351sq.: 
the lots of land to be inalienable, 
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and gift and bequest to be 
regulated or put an end to, 
dowries to be abolished or 
limited, and neither a father nor 
his heir to be allowed to give 
an heiress in marriage to any 
one they please, ii. 325: A.’s 
arrangement as to public land 
similar to the Cretan, i. 332; 
il. 353: some poor in A.’s best 
State, iii, 391: limit on repro- 
ductive intercourse, see Child- 
ren; practice of exposure and 
abortion, i. 187 sq. and notes; 
ili. 473-475 : the city depicted, i. 
335 sqq.: its site, 1. 316 sq., 3353 
ill. 354-361 : its laying-out and 
arrangement, i. 335 Sqq.; ili. 395— 
419, 602: contrasted with the 
city of Plato’s Laws, iii. 411: to 
have more strong places than 
one, i. 337; lll. 403: each class 
to haveitsown appointed region, 
i. 339 ; ili. 410: citizens of the 
best State, i. 262, 291, 324, 340 
sqq. (see also Citizen): their 
character and education, i. 344 
sqq.; ili. 306, 367 (see a/so Edu- 
cation) : not to live a Bdavavoos 
or ayopaios Bios, iii. 377: to live 
temperately and liberally, i. 199, 
Bie se siete iii Zio Gepte ell 
to be virtuous and happy, iii. 
381, 430 (contrast ii. 264, and 
seé iil. 430): resemblance of 
their life to that of the gods, iii. 
424: the best State compared 
to the Islands of the Blest, iii. 
331: allthe citizens share in the 
constitution, i.324and note, 570; 
iii. 429: how far all possess the 
virtue of the good man, i. 236 
and note, 240, 569 sq.3 ili. 157— 
159, 240 sq.: A.’s conception of 
the best State more ideal than 
that of Plato, i. 487 sq.: condi- 
tions of the internal reorganiz- 
ation of the State according to 
Plato and A., i. 554sqq.: spirit- 
ual influence ofthe State over the 
individual, how far overrated by 
A., i. 558 sqq.: A.’s estimate of 
a State determined by the char- 
acter of the life lived in it, i. 563: 
States situated by themselves, 


i. 3043 ili. 338: of very rich 
and very poor men, i. 499: the 
State in an extreme democracy, 
1. 507: a State not well- ordered 
only a State in name, iii. 343: 

what qualities a State should 
possess according to Ephorus, 
ll. 290: importance of oUppeT pia 
in the members of, iii. 250: 
how to prevent the rise of too 
powerful persons in, and to get 
rid of them when they have 
arisen, iil. 245: award of hon- 
ours by, il. 307: tendency of, 
to give political power to the 
class which is most effective in 
war, 1. 503 sq.; iv. 232 sqq 


States, Greek, of the mainland of 


Europe and Asia, il. 356: of 
Asia Minor, iv. 353: large, iii. 
342-349 5 IV. 217, 259 Sqq., 550, 
564: small,i. 516 sq.and note; iv. 
211, 217, 259 Sqq., 324, 389, 564: 
prosperous and leisured, which 
cared for evxoopia, iv. 567: 
change of name by, ili. 154: 
sites of cities in, 1. 316 sqq., 
335 Sqq.; ill. 396: nearthe sea 
and distant from it, i. 316 sqq. ; 
iii. 356-361: commerce of, most- 
ly by sea, ili. 360: witha barren 
territory, often forced to become 
commercial, ii. 195 ; 111. 350 sq.: 
slaves metoeci and aliens neces- 
sary to, lil. 342 sq., 358: ease 
with which aliens and slaves 
were drawn by Greek States 
from Asia and elsewhere favour- 
able to the arts, lil. 343; iv. 514: 
tyrants added to the numbers 
of the metoeci in, iv. 465 ; many 
much exposed to the influence 
of aliens, iii. 357; iv. 465: often 
had a definite age and season 
of the year for marriage, ili. 458: 
in some a check on the pro- 
creation of children appears to 
have existed, ii. 271: potyeia a 
criminal offence in, iv. 362 sq.: 
importance to, of laws as to 
orphan heiresses and their ad- 
ministration, ii. 326 sqq.3 iv. 
325 : amount of public land at 
the disposal of, iv. 516, 534 
(see also Land): distribution of 
property in large, iv. 217: the 
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moderately well-to- donumerous 
in large, iv. 217, hardly existed 
in small, iv. 211, outnumbered 
the poor in more than-we might 
expect, lv. p. xvi note: increase 
in the size and populousness 
of, favourable to democracy, iv. 
188: special delicacy of the poli- 
tical balance in, i. 530 sqq. : con- 
trast with the States of modern 
Europe, i. 530: relation of rich 
and poor in, i. 530 sq.: defects 
of the government of, i. 532 sqq.: 
prospering of, by sections, iv. 
393-402 : effect of peace on the 
prosperity of, iv. 364: danger 
of inviting fresh colonists in, 
iv. 310-316: conflicts of race 
as bitter in, as conflicts of class, 
iv. 309: risks attending the 
presence of many Gripor in, ill. 
219: constitutional  artifices 
practised in, iv. 226-229: most 
of those vigorous in the third 
century B.C. had a demos of 
small cultivating landowners or 
a pastoral demos, iv. 508: the 
revenue of, see Revenue: the 
deliberative in, see Deliberative: 
direct legislation by the people 
in, iv. 239: list of members of 
the assembly in, iv. 228 sq.: 
often harmed by a multiplicity 
of magistrates, lil. 291: Greek 
States and the aesymneteship, 
ill. 269: magistrates in, some- 
times corrupt because ill paid, 
iv. 398: registers of contracts 
in, see Registrars: miserable 
when dependent for their de- 
fence on mercenaries, ili. 375: 
cavalry, light-armed troops, and 
archers not kept on foot in all, 
iv. 561: might be too poor to 
resist attack, ii. 290: the com- 
mon hearth in, see Hearth: see 
GSO MN 70-7357, 902 SG. 120, 
154, 170, 335, 375 Sq., 416 sq., 
511 sq., 530-534. 

Statesman, function of the, i. 74- 
78, 561 sq.; ii. 193: points in 
connexion with constitutions of 
which statesmen were often 
ignorant, iv. p. «Vii: errors 
committed by them in framing 
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and amending constitutions, iv. 
p- vil, 405-408. 

Statues and pictures, ethical in- 
fluence of, i. 363 note; ili. 540 
sq.: 1s the sight of noble statues 
or pictures a right use of leisure? 
lii. 442 : statues of gods, ii. 149: 
statues and pictures representing 
indecent acts or scenes, ili. 491 : 
statues in the agora, iv. 478 sq. 

Stephanus, H., ii. 282 ; iv. 260. 

Stesichorus, iv. 389. 

Stewart, Prof. J.A., iii. 138, 159, 
197; ae 503, 532, 599- 

Stiris, iv. 565. 

Stoa Poecilé, iii. 541. 

Stobaeus, i.278; ii. p.xvii and note, 
198, 286; ill. 161, 383, etc. 

Stoicism, i. 155 sq., 346 note, 549 
Sag ange 

Stoics, the, 1. 42, 49 note, 55 note, 
88, 92, 132 note, 135 note, I51 
note, 156, 239 note, 264, 394, 
482,549 Sq.} il. 126, 310, 3115 ili. 
242,543: theirrelationto Politics 
and Political Science, i. 549 sq.: 
their view as to true wealth, 11. 
188; their definition of pain and 
pleasure, iil. 543: their defini- 
tion of freedom, iv. 412. 

Stokes, Mr. Whitley, iii. 482. 

Storeableness, ii. 179. 

Strabo, i. 140, 316 note, 317 note, 
319 note, 335 note, 337 note, 
338 note; il. pp. ili note, iv, 
Vv, vi, 159, 245, 254, 282, 291, 
295, 299, 319, 347; 349, 359 

351, 3783 ili. 126,136, 141, 150, 
160, 181, 186 sq., 257, 272, 354, 
366, 3863 iv. 312, 313, 317, 336, 
348, 358, 367, 420, 435, 458, etc. 

Strachan-Davidson, Mr. J. L., iv. 
384, 411, 534. 

Stralsund, iii. 359. 

Stratégus, il. 302; iil. 223, 224,269, 
AUT 3) 1Vs 237, 2455255, 2008201; 
268, 355, 376, 400, 402, 404, 499, 
500, 502 Sq., 560-562 (see also 
orparnyds in Greek Index): elec- 
tionsofstratégiat Athens, iv. 568. 

Stratford de Redcliffe, Lord, iii. 
169, 215; iv. 214. 

Strato, i. 549; ii. 382. 

Strato, king of Tyre, iv. 469. 

Strattis, il, 297. 

Strymon, iv. 315, 431. 
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Stubbs, Bishop, ii. 116, 309. 

Sturz, ii. 249, 250, 307, 356. 

Styx, ili. 482. 

Suebi, iii. 480. 

Suidas, lil. 4193 iv. 117, 363, 457 
sq-, 467. 

Sulla, ii. p. ili, 320, 340; iv. 388, 
eh 

Sunium, iil. 349. 

Supply, the Science of, i. 113, 126- 
138 and notes, 154, 169, 200: 
its function, i. 128; 11.194, 195: 
its sound and unsound forms, 
i. 128 sqq.: labour for hire and 
lending moneyat interest placed 
among the latter, i. 131 sqq., 
138: the sound form, ii. 187, 
193, 197, 201: the unsound 
form, 11. 185, 187, 201 sq.: sub- 
ordinate to Household Science, 
PELSQUSa UNS h alin Lom As 
aims in the inquiry respecting, 
i. 134 sqq.: how far correct, 1. 
137 sq.: the eleventh chapter 
of the First Book of the Politics 
on, ll, 165, 196sqq., 201: two 
forms distinguished in i. 8-Io, 
but three ini. 11, 11.165, 197sq. : 
how to practise, li. 197, 202: 
comparative safety of various 
branches of, ii. 202. 

Susemihl, Prof. F. , 1. PP. Vill, ix, x; 
vols. ii, lii, iv, passim: ill. p. iii: 
edition of the Politics published 
in 1872 by, i. p. vill; il. p. xli: its 
apparatus criticus, i. p. vill; il. 
p-xlii, 57: revised textof William 
of Moerbeke’s Latin translation 
of the Politics contained in this 
edition, ii. pp. xli, xlv: his esti- 
mate of the value of this trans- 
lation for critical purposes in his 
editions of the Politics published 
in 1872, 1879, and 1882, ii. 
p. xlvi sq.: overrates the value 
of the MSS. of the first family, 
though less in his third edition 
than in earlier ones, ii. p. xlvili 
sq.: uses both families for his 
text, but bases it mainly on the 
first, though less so in his third 
edition than in earlier ones, ii. 

. liv and note: recognizes 
that the MSS. of the first family 
are apt to omit words, ii. 
pp. liv note, Iviii: his third 
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edition, ii. pp. xlviii sq., liv note, 
lix note, Ixi, 57 and note: his 
view as to chasms in the text 
of the Politics and the trans- 
position of clauses and para- 
graphs, il. p. Ixvi. 
Swathing-bands, use of in Greece, 
iii, 481. 
Switzerland, iv. 251, 500, 536. 
Sybaris, i. 316 note; iv. 161, 3IT, 
312, 330, 372; 373) 3755 377 514. 
Sylburg, ii, 262; ili. 87, 90, 101, 
106, 107, 359; lv. 119, 134, 166, 


317- 

Symonds, Mr. J. A., iv. 416, 473. 

Synegori, iv. 563. 

Syracuse, 1. 140, 255, 301, 328, 333 
note, 337 note, 398, 412 note, 434 
note, 525, 545, 574; ii. 185, 331; 
iii. 244, 359, 380, 407, 416, 492; 
iv. pp. Xxix, xlv, lii note, lxiv sq., 
babe. Iie )e%. 251, 263, 280, 301, 
305, 311, 314 Sq., 319-321, 328 
Sq-, 330, 349; 355, 372, 373; 
375, 387, 388, 392, 402, 440, 
455, 456, 466, 477, 486, 502, 522, 
542, 546, 567: list of of ev nrtxia 
at, iv. 305: cavalry, hoplites, 
light troops, and fleet of, at 
the Athenian siege, iv. 328 sq.: 
constitution of, from B.C. 466 
to B.C. 413, iv. 329, 440, 485. 

Syria, ii, 394. 

Syssitia, 1, 206, 207, 333 sqq., 5743 
li, 257, 3513 ill, 384-387, 390 
Sq.; Iv. 373, 451: why valued 
by A. - lll. 390 sq.: why origin- 
ally introduced according to 
Plato, il. 391: for women in 
Plato’s Laws, i. 179; ii. 266: 
Lacedaemonian, i. 334; ii. 314, 
341, 353, 362, 402; Iv. 519: of 
Lacedaemonian ephors, 1i. 336: 
in Crete, ii. 341, 345, 348, 353, 
354: at Lyctus, il. 353, 362: 
in A.’s best State, ili. 409, 410, 
417sq.: for the agronomi, ili, 419. 

Szanto, iil. 144. 


Tacitus, ili. 1455 iv. p. xix note, 
469. ; 

Talleyrand, iv. 473. 

Talthybiadae, ii. 331. 

Tamiae, iv. 268, 395, 402, 404, 
502 sq., 554, 562: see also Trea- 
surers. 
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Tanagra, i. 101, 338 note; iv. 341. 

Tarentum, i. 202, 222, 316 note, 
329, 575 note ; ii. 249; lil. 143, 
181; iv. 173, 193, 275 Sq.) 303, 
367, 372, 373, 377; 382, 536, 537: 

Tarquinius Superbus, bob, ANS 
iv. 444. : 

Taxiarch, ili. 169; iv. 562. 

Teégeas Suita 355 3 vive 259; 
417. med 

Teichmiller, i. p. ix, 6 note, 13, 
20, 49, 214 note; ii. 98, 398 
note ; lil. 540. 

Telauges, 11. 297. 

Telecles, iv. pp. xlii, xlvi, 241- 
244, 268. 

Teleclus, iv. 395. 

Telemachus, ii. 239. 

Telephus, iii. 570. 

Telestagoras, iv. 346. 

Telestes, ili. 556. 

Teleutias, iv. 300. 

Telys, iv. 311, 375. 

Temperance, i. 436 sq.; iil. 447— 
450: training in temperance, 
lil. 450. 

Temples, the chief magistracies 
placed close to the, both in A.’s 
ideal city and in the city of 
Plato’s Laws, iii. 411: often 
placed on conspicuous sites (i. 
338 note; iii. 413), and in strong 
positions, lil. 413: some temples 
placed apart from the rest, iii. 
411 sq.: of gods and heroes in 
villages, ii. 420: daily offering 
at a temple an indication of 
zealous worship, ili. 472: ad- 
ministration of the property of, 
iv. 564 sq. 

Ten, Council of, iv. 393. 

Tencteri, ili. 486. 

Tenea, ill. 412. 

Tenedos, iv. p. li, 172. 

Tenos, iv. 304, 553. 

Teos, iv. 238. 

Terina, 1. 575 note. 

Termessus, i. 326 note; ili. 400. 

Testation (Bequest), i. 203; ii. 
314, 324-328, 329, 345, 381; 
iv. 401. 

Thalamae, ili. 399. 

Thales the Cretan (Thaletas), 
ii. 205, 347, 378, 3793 iil. 515. 
Thales the Milesian, ii. p. xii, 204 

—208, 379 ; iv. 215. 
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Thalheim, ii. 
382. 

Thasos, ii. 291 ; 
409. 

Theaetetus, ili. 216. 

Theagenes, i. 5433; iv. 375. 

Theages, the, ascribed to Plato, i. 
459 note. 

Theatrocracy, 1. 254. 

Thebans, i. 309 note, 321 note, 357 
note, 360 note, 406 note, 469, 
473, 5533 il 319, 342, 380; 
ili. 154, 329, 359, 371, 404, 449, 
520, 523, 525, 552, 5533 iv. 
p- xxl, 183, 220, 341, 379. 

Thebes, i. 99, 309 and note, 317, 
357 note, 360 note, 377, 398, 
450, 466, 468, 473, 475; 477, 
5543 ll. 227, 319, 320, 360, 380; 
lil. 132, 178, 335, 358, 415, 5533 
iv. pp. Xxxli, xlvi, 221, 265, 280, 
2O4INZO0, C308 003 14,4632 In 20, 
338, 340, 356, 363, 438, 515, 
544, 551. at 

Thebes in Egypt, tii. 
331. , 

Themistius, i. 410 note. 

Themistocles, 1. 239, 306 note, 360 
note, 448 note; 11. 120, 211, 295 ; 
lil. 132, 175, 252, 336, 486, 505, 
554, 555; iv. 176, 298, 299, 
320, 339; 391, 403, 404. 

Theocritus, i. 174 note. 

Theocritus of Chios, i. 463, 467; 
ll. 297. 

Theodectes, li. 152. 

Theodore Studita, i. 157. 

Theodorus, the tragic actor, iii. 


294, 301, 327 Sq., 


ili, 249; iv. 220, 


3433 Iv. 


494 sq. 

Theodorus Metochita, iv. 393. 

Theognis, lil. 181, 241, 367, 430; 
1Va 19S) 211,204, 20751320 

Theophrastus, i. 30 note, 128 note, 
132 note, 153 sq., 171 note, 279 
note, 332 note, 391, 463, 482, 549 
and note, 550, 551; ii.pp. i, iiand 
notes, iii and note, v, vi, vil, viii, 
DS OG edly SES Its, TGS, T5T 
204, 241, 254, 260, 382; iil. 115, 
265, 267, 268, 276, 398, 515, 
555, 596 ; iv. 325, 405, 449, 457 
sq., 466, 549: question whether 
he was the writer of the Politics 
(or of a part of it) discussed, ii. 
p. Xxxlll sqq.: his style of 
writing different from that of A., 
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Br et en == 

- p. xxxiv and note: some 
onions expressed in the Poli- 
tics which he did not hold, ii. 
p- Xxxiv and notes, 177: To kicd 
of, li. p. xxxiv: the Cynic 
Metrocles burnt his own notes 
of the lectures of, ii. p. xxxvi: 
speaks of his own lectures as 
dvayvecets, li, p. xxxvii: prob- 
ably acquainted with Pol. 7 (5s). 
Il. 1313 b 21 sqq., iv. 457 sq.: 
on the value of registers of con- 
tracts and of property, iv. 554. 

Theopompus, the Lacedaemonian 
king, ii. 322, 334, 351; iil. 276; 
IV. 252, 382, 447. ; e 

Theopompus, the comic poet, ii. 
109 ; iil. 105. 

Theopompus, the historian, i. 155 
note, 199 note, 316 note, 318 
note, 321 note, 463, 465 note, 
467, 506 ; li. 193, 208, 269, 318, 
321, 324, 331, 337, 3555 Iv. 221, 
428 sq., 469, 532. 

Theoric fund, the, iv. 532. 

Thera, ii. 142; iv. p. xxv, 160, 
B12; 

Theramenes, i. 470 sq., 491, 504; 
HeESO7 300 shiva) 220; 222025 le 
339, 350 sq-, 380, 405, 539: 
a great foe to illegality, iv. 380. 

Thermopylae, i. 70; iv. 358. 

Theron, iv. 298, 468 

Thersites, iv. 329. 

Theseus, i. 270 note; ii. 241; ili. 
253, 276, 280; iv. 419, 477. 

Thesmophoria, iii. 412. 

Thesmothetae, ili. 141. 

Thespiae, i. 100 sq.}; ili. 358. 

Thesprotians, iv. 447. 

Thessalians, ii. 185 ; 
3713 Iv. 154. 

Thessalus, iv. 427. 

Thessaly, i. 222, 316 note, 339,545; 
Lee LOS lee 2OOeSSO, ATA ay, 
p. Ixv, 358, 361, 431, 432, 540, 


iii. 260, 264, 


541. 
Thibron, ii. 312; ili. 325, 445. 
Thimecheret, ii. 246. 
Thirlwall,i.155 note, 231 and note, 
314 note, 326 note, 329, 330 
notes, 477 note; ii. 291, 299, 
309, 346, 350, 351, 353; ill. 289, 


420. , 
Thirty, the, at Athens, i. 326 note, 
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393, 399; ll. 148; iv. 246, 317, 
350, 368, 401, 422. 

Thompson, Sir E. Maunde, i. p. 
IaceetielOOs 

Thompson, Rev. Dr., iii. 1433 iv. 
120,025: 

Thonissen,i. 187 note; iv. 324, 528. 

Thoricus, iii. 419. 

Thorley, Mr. G. E., Warden of 
Wadham College, i. p.X; lil.p. iil. 

Thorpe, Ancient Laws of England, 
il. 241. 

Thrace, i. 153, 318 note, 4733 iii. 
398; iv. p. Ixiv, 313, 315, 317, 
425,427,436: Thraceward cities, 
i. 316 note; ili. 600; iv. 516. 

Thracians, 1. 374; ii. 169, 309; 
ili. 179, 265, 270, 365 ; iv. 236, 
437. 

Thrasybulus, i. 232; iv. 436 sq., 
546. 

Thrasybulus, tyrant of Miletus, 
ill. 247; iv. 341, 418, 424. 

Thrasybulus, tyrant of Syracuse, 
iv. 314, 440 sq., 456, 480. 

Thrasydaeus, iv. 429. 

Thrasymachus, i. 27, 389; 11. 1343 
ili. 323. 

Three, the number, ii. 119, 298. 

Thucydides, son of Melesias, 
1.470 5 11. 3755 Ut. 5545 1V. 339, 
394, 408. 

Thucydides, i. 22, 100, 235 and 
note, 307, 310sq., 383, 385 and 
note, 419 note, 451, 459, 462, 
470 note, 485 note, 504; ii. 
115, 227, 263, 276, 283, 308, 
309, 3135 lil, 123, 154, 244, 
249, 329, 433, 4833 iv. pp. xxi, 
Ixi sq., 205, 220, 256, 265, 280, 
294, 321, 325, 328, 329, 333, 
367, 407, 416, 419, 421, 423, 
427, 467, 468, 475, 495: tells 
us more than A. about the life 
and working of democracy, as 
distinguished from its structure 
and institutions, iv. p. lii sq.: 
has a passage of Herodotus 
before him, iv. 350: sets more 
store by empire than A., i. 
310 sq. 

Thurii, i. 380; ii. 285, 295, 296; lil. 
136, 151, 191, 392 ; 1v. 161, 228, 
255, 309, 311 Sq. 364, 366, 
372- 374 376-378, 380, a 

Thurot, C., il. 145, 217, 218, 
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Thurot :— 

235, 236, 238, 256, 262,364: 
iil. 87, 105, 115, 123, 237, 272, 
298; iv. 94, 100-103, 127, 131, 
133, 147, 164, 193, 198, 285, 
343, 344, 364, 457- 

Thurot, F., iv. Loo. 

Thyni, iv. 436. 

Thyrea, iii. 354. 

Thyrreium, iv. 564. 

Tiberius, iv. 465. 

Ticknor, iv. 389. 

Timaeus, i. 316 note; il. 
iv. 368, 480. 

Timber, iv. 552: timber-cutting, 
quarrying and mining, i, 131 
note 3 li. 202 sq. 

Timidity and intelligence, i. 
note; ill. 364. 

Timochares, iil. 477. 

Timocracy, 1. 5083 li. 392, 394; 
lv. 372, 486 sq. 

Timocrates, iv. 436. 

Timoleon, 1.22 and note, 209 note, 
526; iil. 4163 iv. 325. 

Timonassa, iv. 375. 

Timophanes of Corinth, 1, 
iv. 216, 325, 359 sq., 416. 

Timophanes of Mytilene, iv. 325. 

Timosthenes, iv. 156. 

Timotheus, the musician, iii. 551, 
568. 

Timotheus, the Athenian states- 
man, i. 22 note; iv. 315, 379. 
Timotheus, tyrant of the Pontic 
Heracleia, i. 544 Si, 545, 547 

note; iv. 421, 448, 468. 

Tisamenus, i il. 331. 

Tissaphernes, iv. 542. 

Tithings, iv, 523. 

Tocqueville, de, i. 763; iv. 400. 

Toepffer, iii. 418, 4913; iv. 349, 
420. 

Topics, the, of Aristotle, iii, 153, 
430; lv, 247. 

Torstrik, i. 22. 

Trade, retail, iii. 
Agriculture, 

Traders (Shopkeepers), i.103, 108— 
ILO, 112, 138, 403 sq., 431; iii. 
3773, iv. 153, 165, 508, 518, 519. 

Tragedy, iii. 560, 562, 565. 

Trajan, iv. 451, 460, 461, 465, 
469, 471, 479. 

Tranipsae, iv. 436. 

Trapezus, iii. 404. 


163; 


319 


526 ; 


see also 
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Treasure, iv. 323. 

Treasurers, iv. 256, 395, 404, 467: 
see also Tamiae. 

Trendelenburg, 1. 
iil. 518. 

Tres viri capitales, i. 556. 

Trevelyan, Sir G., i. 190 note; iv. 


198; i. 138; 


213, 

Triangle, the Pythagorean, iv. 
482. 

Triballi, ii. 159. 

Tribe, i. 196 sq.; ii. 2573 iV. pp: 
XXViil, Xxxili, 241, 266, 397 Sq., 
522-525: not included by A.in 
his enumeration of institutions 
favouring common life, iii. 208: 
oligarchies ruled by the heads 
of tribes, iv. pp. xxiv, xxxiii, 287 
sq.: tribes in the State of Plato’s 
Laws, i. 442; li. 257: the three 
Dorian, iv. 288: the Aeantid at 
Athens, iv. 331: the Aeschri- 
onian at Samos, iv. 331: the 
tribe Aegialeis at Sicyon, iv. 
331: election to the magistracies 
by the tribes, not by the whole 
demos, recommended in a 
particular case, iv. 343 sq.: 
place in which the tribe kept or 
exposed to view public docu- 
ments, iv. 397 sq.: regrouping 
of the citizens in tribes, phratries, 
and worships, iv. 522 sqq. 

Trieber, ii. 257, 322, 331, 348, 351, 

8 


379. 

Trierarchs at Athens, iv. 305: at 
Rhodes, iv. 336. 

Trierarchy, iv. 399. 

Trireme-oarsmen, I. 97 ; iv. p. xlil, 
172, 173, 292, 518, 541. 

Trittys, iv. 524. 

Trochee, ili. 544. 

Troezen, lll. 464 3 iv. p. xxxi, 309, 
3 he 

Trogus Pompeius, i. 321 note. 

Troy, ili. 259 ; iv. 420. 

Timpel, ii. 320. 

Turgot, i. 440 note. 

Turks, Ottoman, i. 309 note, 326 
note. 

Tuscany, iv. 214. 

Twenty-one, the age of, iii. 497. 

Tylor, Prof. E. B., iii, 468, 482. 

Tynnondas, iii. 267. 

Tyrannion, ii. p. iv. 

Tyranny, i. 148, 211 note, 212- 
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Tyranny :— 

225, 232, 390 Sq., 399, 416, 431 
note, 432, 454, 491, 494 note, 
499, 520 sq., 526, 528, 532, 
541-547 5 ll. p. xill, 277, 357, 
392-394; iii, p. xxix, 147, 
148, 155, 193, 195, 265, 271, 
287 sq., 334 Sq, 403, 446, 502 ; 
iV. pp. Xxvili, xxxi, xiii, liv, 138, 
152, 157, 191, 206, 216, 235, 
236, 240, 277, 329, 334, 339; 
346, 370, 372, 388, 394, 413- 
480, 483, 489, 525: Plato’s 
account of, i. 416; iv. p. Ixii, 
339, 486, 489: A.’s definition 
of, in the Politics, iv. pp. lxi- 
Ixill, 207, 208, 445: an apyn, iv. 


A417 sq., 442: described by an | 


enumeration of ra tupaviikd, iv. 
450: more kinds than one of, 
i. 499, 5433 Iv. 207: 7 padtora 
Tupavvis, iv. 207 sq.: 


kingship, sometimes from the 
absolute kingship, iii. 195; iv. 


p. Ixii, 146, 196: the worst of | 


the deviation-forms, iv. 146, 
180, 196: a mixture of the 
worst points of extreme olig- 
archy and extreme democracy, 
iv. p. XV, 180) 413); extreme 
oligarchies 


hin, Ah Sev, GVIG8 1S5 Ol, Ie 
pp. lxiii-lxvi, 339 sqq.: origin of, 


lv. 414-418: owes its origin to | 
force, not virtue, iv. 414: its 
various © 
ways in which tyrannies were | 
acquired, i. 543; iv. p. Ixiii, | 
339 sqq-, 355, 359, 385, | 


end wealth, iv. 421: 


416: favouring conditions, iv. 
jon Jesh Sebe 


lead to, iv. 340: spendthrift 
ways of life and schemes of, iv. 
392: administration of tyran- 
nies, financial and other, iv. 
pp. Ixvi-lxix : 


iv. 423: extent to which the 
laws and constitution of the 
State were altered by the 
tyrant, iv. p. Ixvii: effect on the 
State of a long continuance of, 


iv. p. Ixviii sq.: prestige of, in , 


sometimes | 
said to be a deviation from | 


and democracies | 
apt to change into tyrannies, | 


tenure of great | 
offices for long terms apt to | 


measures com- | 
mon to tyranny and democracy, | 


Sicily, iv. p. Ixv sq.: some 
tyrannies long-lived, most not, 
iv. 477: causes of the fall of, i. 
542 Sq.; iv. 413, 424-443, 449, 
459: hatred, anger, and con- 
tempt the most frequent, iv. 
441 sq., 449, 478: attacks on 
tyrannies prompted by hostility 
on principle to the absolute 
tule of one man not noticed by 
A., iv. 438: ran some special 
risks in time of war, iv. 459: 

means of preserving, i. 545 sqq.: 

iv, 398, 446, 448-477, 478: 

Alexander after his victory at 
Gaugamela ordered all tyran- 
nies in Greece to be put down, iv. 
439: tise of, in mediaeval Italy, 
iv. pp. Ixiii, xix sq., 359, 416: 

some points of contrast between 
tyranny in ancient Greece and 
in mediaeval Italy, iv. p. Ixixsq., 


339; 442. 


Tyrant, the, i. 100, 102, 199 note, 


376, 416 Sq. 531 Sq., 542-547 ; 
ii. 289 sq., 307 Sq. 3 lil. 146,147, 
266, 313; iv. pp. Ixi-Ixx, 299, 332 
Sq-, 339 Sq-, 346, 355, 377, 409, 
413-480: earlier and later, i. 
543% ive-p. Ixill,, 416 sqq:: 

tyrants called aesymnetes in 
early days, iii. 268: classifica- 
tion of Greek tyrants accord- 
ing to the status which enabled 
them to win their tyrannies 
compared with a similar classi- 
fication of tyrants in mediaeval 
Italy, iv. 416: connexion be- 
tween an increase in the great- 
ness of Greek States and the 
rise of demagogue-tyrants, iv. 
416: demagogues did not win 
tyrannies unless they held the 
office of polemarch or stratégus 
or were men of military prowess, 
iv. 339, 418: connexion of military 
and tyrannical tendencies, iv. 
468: pupils of Greek philo- 
sophers sometimes became 
tyrants, iv. 449: a child of the 
demos, iv. 415: sometimes one 
of the yrmpiuo, iv. 415 sq.: 

body-guard of, i. 5445 ill. 266, 
268: iv. p. Ixiv: policy tradi- 
tionally recommended to, 1. 545 


~547; iv. 121, 448-464: policy 
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Tyrant :— 
recommended by A. to, i. 547; 
iv. p.lxvii, 464-477 : Xenophon 
and Isocrates had already 
before A. suggested better 
methods of rule to, iv. 449, and 
Plato, through Dion, hadadvised 
Dionysius the Younger to 
assimilate his rule to that of a 
king, iv. 449: tyrants did not 
love convivial parties for their 
subjects, or clubs, or education, 
or gatherings for the intellec- 
tual employment of leisure, 
or gatherings in gymnasia, 
palaestrae, and leschae, or too 
many festivals, or close friend- 
ships, i. 546; iv. 451-453: 
used methods practised by 
generals, iv. 457, and especially 
by generals defending besieged 
cities, iv. p. Ixvil, 451: some- 
times sought to induce their 
subjects to live in the country, 
iv. 422 sq., 453, 513: wished 
all persons staying in the 
city to hang about their palace- 
gates, i. 546; iv. 453 sq.: some- 
times deprived the many of 
their heavy arms, iv. 422, 450: 
often ill-used the demos, iv. 
422 sq.: made war on the 
notables, iv. 474: distrusted 
those whom good rulers would 
trust, iv. 459 sq.: distrusted 
their friends, iv. 460: often 
murdered by their wives, 
iv. 461: dreaded those who 
guarded them, iv. 466: indulged 
women, children, and slaves, i 
546; iv. 460 sq., 525 sq.: fond 
of bad men, i. 546; iv. 461: 
bountiful to éraipa, €évor, and 
rexyvirat, i. 5463 Iv. 465: loved 
to wear remarkable dresses, iv, 
465: did much to add to the 
numbers of metoeci in Greek 
States, iv. 465: amassed a 
treasure, iv. 466: built to make 
their subjects poor, iv. 457 sqq-, 
_ 4703 xaderrot, not oepvol like 
kings, iv. 467, and gofepot, not 
aidoto. like kings, iv. 468: 
sought to be thought evdaiyoves 
Kal pakdptot, iv. 469: sometimes 
wanting in reverence forthe gods, 
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iv. 470, and jealous of men of 
merit, iv. 471: A.’s account of 
the aims of most Greek tyrants 
probably here and there too 
sombre, iv. 448 sq.: most of 
the details in his picture of 
their rule borrowed from earlier 
authorities, iv. 449: conspira- 
cies against tyrants commonly 
planned by notables, iv. 423: 
attacks on tyrants, see Mon- 
archy: thought by some to be 
necessarily bad men, iv. 414: 
Isocrates and A. thought other- 
wise, iv. 477: some Greek 
tyrants better than others, 1. 
545; iv. p. lxix: intermarriage 
of tyrants and their families 
with citizens of free States, iv. 
375 84- 

Tyre, lil. 351, 400; iv. 316. 

Tyrrell, Prof., li. 101, 121, 199. 

Tyrrhenia, iii. 386. 

Tyrrhenians, iii. 350. 

Tyrtaeus, iii. 232, 393, 5793 iv. 
542: his poem Evvopia, ili. 393. 

Tyrwhitt, iil. 127. 


Uberti, iv. 324. 

Ulpian, iv. 472. 

Unigeniture, i. 179 and note, 188, 
2033: 11.9325 3 IV. 401. 

United Provinces of the Nether- 
lands, the, ili. 554. 

United States, the, i. 75, 76, 106 
notes, iii, 348% av. ps lxij-177; 
496, 498, 501, 516. 

Universe, the, i. 305, 379, 549; ii. 
126; iii. 339 sq. 

Usener, ii. pp. vil, villi and note; 
iv. 468. 

Usury, i. 1315 il. 196. 

Vaccaei, li. 245. 

Vahlen, i. p. ix, 141 note, 299 note ; 
vols. il, lil, iv, Jasszme. 

Valerius Flaccus, iii. 481. 

Valerius Maximus, ii. p. xl and 


note, 405 ; iv. 433, 447, 448, 551. 
Valuations of property, see 
Property. 


Varro de Re Rustica, ii. 199, 200, 
201, 204 3 ili. 405. 

Veitch, Mr. W., ii. 4193 ili. 104, 
232, 241, 329, 340, 433, 478, 
490; iv. 529. 
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Venice, i. 98; ii. 3693 ili. 139, 
1635351, 3624) Ive pa xxxi- note, 
126, 161, 205, 306, 347 sq., 360, 
369, 375 Sq., 384, 385, 393, 394; 
400, 401, 433, 473, 487, 536, 


545,546. 
Venus of Milo, ii. 320. 


Verdict of ‘non liquet ’, ii. 306. 

Verrall, Dr. A. W., i. 307 note; 
iv. U2. 

Vicenza, ii. 60; iv. 418. 

Victorius, vols. ii, 111, iv, Jasszm. 

Vikings, ii. 170. 

Village, the, i. 29; ii. 111, 112, 113 
sqq., 183; ill. 202, 209: villages 
founded by the Teutonic con- 
querors of Britain, names of, 
il, 114. 

Villatica pastio, ii. 201. 

Vines planted in clumps, ili. 405. 

Virgil, 1. 193 ii. 199; iil. 350, 385, 
456. 

Virginia, iv. 222, 508. 

Virtue, how acquired, 19050343 
Sas emilee A 301 SCs: sre one 
of the sources of, ili. 429 sqq.: 
attracts good-will, ii. 156: 
should not be hidden, iii. 413: 
should accompany wealth, 111. 
310: the chief ingredient in 
happiness, iii. 310: moral virtue 
a mean state, lv. 210: virtue 
and vice, distance between, iv. 
318, 332: virtue and axpacia, iv. 
405: the best security against 
wrong action, iv. 405: those 
who excel in, can plausibly 
claim to be absolutely unequal, 
iii, p. xxxii note: unity of 
the virtues taught by Socrates 

«~ and others, i. 235 and note; ii. 
214, 220; ili. 155: varies with 
the constitution, iv. 193, 403: 
virtue in the so-called aristo- 
cracy, ii, 368; ili. 2875 iv. 
p. xli sq., 193: absolute and 
relative to the constitution, iv. 
pp. xii sq., xxxiv, 193: of the 
good citizen and the good man, 
1. 234-240, 569 sq.; lll. 154 sq., 
157-159, 173: of the good man 
is of two kinds, that of a ruler 
and that of a person ruled but 
free, except his Ppdvynots, which 
belongs only to a ruler, ili. 170- 
173: of men and of women, ii. 
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219 sq.; ili, 171: distinguished 
from political capacity, lll. 241, 
306 ; iv. 402 sq.: both virtue and 
political capacity to be possessed 
by the ruler, iil. 306, 336 sq.; 
iv. 402 sq.: question whether the 
practice of virtue is more open 
to potentates or to private per- 
sons, ill. 324, 335: are both 
mpoaipeots and mpdéers necessary 
to perfect virtue? 11.253: abso- 
lute andconditionaluse of virtue, 
ili. 424 sqq.: the four cardinal 
virtues, i. 296, 299 note. 

Visconti, the, iv. 387: Filippo 
Maria, iv. 473: Giovanni Maria, 

iv. 473. 

Volkmann, ii. p. xvii note, 68. 


Waitz, G., iv. 448. 

Waitz, T., ii. 131, 2363 iii. 
217, 218, 238, 506; iv. 181. 

Wallace, Russia, i li. 246. 

Wallace, Prof., i. 27 note. 

Wallace, Mr. E, i li. 143, 338. 

Wallenstein, i ill. 359%) 1V..473: 

Waller, i. 336 note. 

Walls, the city, i. 336, 339 sq.; 
ii. 405-410; iv. 351, 361: 
towers of, iil. 409: gates of, see 
Gates : magistrates for the re- 
pair of, iv. 260 (see also retyorrovot 
in Greek Index). 

War, i. 304, 327 Sq. 345 ; ill. 332, 
447, 450; lv. 279; 5 66: wars 
with neighbours, iv. 154: effect of 
war in producing great extremes 
of wealth and poverty,iv.369: war 
and enslavement, i. 143, 154 sq.: 
legitimate purposes of, 1. 327 sq. ; 
ill. 447 sq.: matters connected 
with the gods grouped with 
matters connected with, iv. 566: 
the Trojan, ii. 271: Messenian, 
li. 3223 iv. 367 sq., 369: second 
Messenian, ill. 392 sq. 3 Iv. 369: 
Persians esol eellap2O5 ise ill. 
22D, Ain TKO HEN. es Shey 
generation after the Persian, 1. 
381, 524; 11.295; iil. 554: Pelo- 
ponnesian, i. 318 note, 390 and 
note, 398, 451, 505: ill. 359, 400, 

448, 502; iv. pp. xxix, xlviii, li 
sq., Ixiv, 305, 447: Social, i. 
311; iv. 299: Olynthian, i. 463 
note: Lamian, iv. 172, 358, 


138, 
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War :— ' 
548: second Punic, ii. 365 ; iv. 
369. 

Water, importance of, to health, i. 
335 and note; iil. gor sq.: the 
supply of drinking-water to be, 
if necessary, kept apart from 
other water, iii. 402. 

Wealth, A.’s definition of, i. 138; 
ii. 137, 180: J. S. Mill’s, ii. 180: 
storeableness as an attribute of, 
ii.179: should be accompanied 
by virtue, ili. 310, and by wis- 
dom, ili. 313: its due amount, 
see Property : produced by cour- 
age and temperance, iil. 449: 
fortune the source of, see 
Fortune: connexion of, with 
culture and high birth, iv. 197: 
often thought to be connected 
with virtue, iv. 197: those 
whom the many think wealthy 
not really so in Plato’s view, 
ii. 187: the Cynics and Stoics 
on, ii. 188. 

Weber, ii. 274, 381; ili. 448; iv. 
338, 525, 533- 

Welcker, iv. 265. 

Welldon, Rev. Dr., i. p. ix; vols. 
ii, lil, iv, Dasszm. 

Welldon, Miss E., iii. 495. 

Wellington, the Duke of, iii. 359 ; 
Iv. 443 Sq.) 454. 

Westermarck, Dr., ili. 468. | 

Whibley, Mr. L., iv. p. xxiv note, 
361. 

Whole, a, what, ili, 131 sq.: a 
kind of éy, iii. 132: identity of, 
iii. 152: must be studied if a 
part of it is to be understood, i. 
381 note; iv. 236: must be 
studied in its parts, ii. 101 sq. ; 
iv. 235: should be divided into 
opposite parts embodying attri- 
butes which cannot be com- 
bined, iv. 170: cannot be ina 
good state, if the parts are not, 
any more than the parts, if the 
whole is not, iv. 236: a whole 
consisting of parts must grow 
in such a way as to preserve 
symmetry, iv. 302: what holds 
of the parts does not necessarily 
hold of the whole, and what 
holds of the whole does not ne- 
cessarily hold ofthe parts, iv. 381. 


Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, von, i. 
317 note, 337 note; ii. 418; iv. 
133, 144, 547, 563- 

Wilisch, Prof., iv. 263. 

Willems, iii. 134, 3713 1V.343, 390, 
391, 545. ts : 

Wilson, Prof. J.C., ii. p. Ixvii note, 
419 ; iii. 128, 330, 595-597. 

Windle, Prof., iii. 329. 

Winds, only two according to 
some, iv. 156: the east wind, i. 
337 and note ; ill. 397 sq.: the 
west, i. 319 note: the north, i. 
337; ii. 398 3 1v. 156 sq.) the 
south, iv. 156 sq. 

Wine, sometimes given to infants 
in Greece, iii. 480: infants 
bathed in, after birth at Sparta, 
ili. 482. 

Winter, the great, i. 467 note, 
576 sq. 

Wisdom, i. 327; iii. 379: should 
be accompanied by health, iii. 
310, and should accompany 
wealth, ili. 313: ascribed by 
A. to elderly, not old men, iil. 


379. 

Wolf, J. C., ii. 68. 

Women, i. 124 sq., 182; ii. 218; 
iv. 404: position of, in Greek 
and barbarian communities, 
i. 170: position of, in Greek 
States in respect of property, i. 
171 sq.: in Greek households of 
the poorer class,i.1703; iv.567: 
in households of the better class 
at Athens, i. 170 sqq.: education 
of, i. 171 and note: position of 
married women in Greece, i. 
170, 172 sqq.: in the Lacedae- 
monian State, i. 176 sq. and 
notes 3 Tl. 324, 317, 318) 3215 
lil. 477: of unmarried women 
in Greece, i. 170 sq. and notes, 
178: of women in Crete, see 
Crete: Plato’s scheme of a 
community in women and 
children, see Plato: changes 
suggested by Plato in the 
education and life of, i, 178 and 
note; ili, 471 sq.: their work 
assimilated by him to that of 
men, i. 403: A. on the educa- 
tion of, 1.1773 ii.225; iv. gio: 
excluded from political functions 
in his best State, i. 124 sq.: 


WAR — ZUR 


Women :— 
A. on the virtue of, il. 219 sq. ; 
lili, 171 sq.: his counsels to 
married and pregnant women 
as to their health, iii. 471-473: 
women thought to be quick in 
noticing personal resemblances, 
li, 239: their occasional useful- 
ness in war, li. 321: the dressing 
of wool work for, iv. 435: indulged 
by tyrants and extreme demo- 
cracies, i. 546; iv. 460 sq., 


525 sq. 

World, the, held by A. to have 
existed from everlasting, ii. 256, 
310. 

Worship, orgiastic, ili.552: private 
worships, i. 1793 iv. 524 sq.: 
nothing said in the Politics 
about the worship of daemones, 
ili. 420. 

Wrestling, ili. 527. 

Write, knowledge how to, common 
in ancient Greece, li. 300. 

Wrongdoing, motives of, ii. 288, 
340: three kinds of, and their 
remedies, ii. 289. 

Wyse, Mr. W., iii. 352; iv. 229. 

Wyttenbach, ii. 68, 212, 381; 
ih, ABS jh OF. Bile EistoH 
427. 


Xanthippus, iv. 542. 

Xanthus, iv. 420. 

Xenocrates, i. 179 note, 302 note, 
351 note, 391, 463, 468, 4733 ii 
177, 297 3 ill. 274, 313, 319, 491. 

Xenocrates, brother of Theron of 
Agrigentum, iv. 468. 

Xenophanes, ill. 228, 231, 595. 

Xenophon, i. p. vi, 66, 68, 107 sq. 
and note, 113, 128,136 and note, 
143, 169-171 and notes, 175, 
176 note, 201 and notes, 209, 
212, 216 note, 277 and note, 
285, 339, 384, 393, 459 note, 


473, 506, 544 sq 552: vols. 
ii, ili, iv, Jass’m: paper on the 


Athenian constitution wrongly 
ascribed to, i. 383, 538 sqq.: 
corrects Herodotus, ili. 301: on 
Lycurgus (contrast A.’s view), 
iii. 452: on tyranny, iv. 449, 
475: on Gpurmoc, iv. 542. 
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MerKes iL 33h cg Min 359, 
iv. p. lxv, 387, 434 sq. 


5545 


Youth, ili. 545, 548: contrast of, 
with manhood overrated by 
A 119359350, 3745 lly peexiv, 
456 sq. 

Yriarte, li. 369; iil. 139; iv. 306, 
348, 385, 401 sq., 546. 


Zaleucus, ii. 285, 308, 376-379 ; 
iii. 600. 

Zamolxis, iv. 236. 

Zanclé, ili.154 3 iv. 309 sq., 312 Sq. 

Zara, il. 60 and note; iii. 415. 

Zeller, i. p. ix, 5 note, 7, 8, 11 note, 
17 and note, 19 note, 21, 22 
note, 23 note, 47, 49-55, 57 and 
notes, 58 note, 64 note, 66 notes, 
68 note,102 note, 108, 116 note, 
132 note, 140 note, 141 note, 156 
note, 171 note, 235 note, 236 
note, 239 note, 255,264 note, 299 
note, 332 note, 339note, 358 note, 
381 note, 388 note, 434 note, 461, 
462 note, 464 note, 467 and note, 
471 note, 550 note, 579; il. p. vil 
note,x and note, xi note, xix note, 
XXXVv note, 124, 176, 204, 220, 249, 
256, 263 sq., 266, 269, 298, 310, 
37 7es Mile pa XXX1Ven 30,5052, USS, 
188, 206, 308, 309, 322, 337, 
339, 364, 367, 372, 373, 420, 
424, 449, 457, 526, 529, 546, 
557, 501, 562; iv. 118, 135 sq., 
236, 405, 481 sq. 

Zeno of Citium, i. 153, 391; ii. 188, 
242, 253, 254, 282. 

Zeus, 1. 16, 102, 276, 278, 360 and 
note, 431, 439} il. 212, 213, 378; 
ili, 253 Sq., 272, 358, 411, 451, 
482, 491, 5313 iv. 146, 184, 457, 
524: represented as dancing, i 
360 note: the Atabyrian, il. 380: 
Zeus Polieus at Agrigentum, iv. 
418: the Olympian Zeus, temple 
of, at Athens, iv. 458. 

Zeuxis, ii. 2963 111. 216, 541. 

Zitelmann,ii. 259, 260, 309 (see also 
Buecheler and Zitelmann). 

Zoological works of Aristotle, the, 
iv. 163. 

Zurich, iv. 250, 
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a and av interchanged in the 
MSS., ili, 125: a and @ inter- 
changed, iv. 106, IIo. 

aBehrepia, Bacon ipies iv. 123. 

dyabds kai ppdvpos, ill. 160: dya- 
dos Kal dikatos, iil, 206: dyadol 
cat orovdaior, iil. 430: ayabol 
mpos imdbeciv Tuva, iv. 193: aya- 
Boi mept Tl, iv. 471: ayabot dy8pes 
and evepyeciat, ill. 286 sq. : aya- 
Aév, rd arvdpevoy, as the aim in 
action, 11, 97: dya@d, ra Trepipa- 
xnTa, ii, 343: ayabav, 7 é&o 
KTijots TOY, ill, 313 Sq.: év macw 
dyabois, i ill. 451. 

dyew emi, li. 3233 IV. 446: dyewy emt 
70 HETPLOTEPOY, iv. 446: dyew «is 
mavdetay, mpos Tas pabnoes, ill. 
554: ayew, ciodyev, iii. 118 sq., 
479. 

dyehaorpodikn, dayeAaroKopkn, 
122. 

dyehdot, iv. 409. 

ayopa, dyopagev, lil, 414: dyopa 
and dory connected, lv. 550: 
yovarkeia ayopa, ili. 415: €v dyopa, 
ev TH ayopa, iv. 363. 

ayopaiot, 1. IOI note, 103, 265 not 
Liles Ames 3, TOS Tt 3 
513, 518-520. 

ayos, iv. 311. 

ayptorns, lil. 523. 

dypot, il. 250. 

dyporxot, iv. 341. 

dypovdpos, i. 340; ill. 419; iv. 552. 

dyaryh, iv. 184 sq, 

dydves kal Oewpiat, lil. 567 ; iv. 567. 

dyovia, iv. 136. 

ddtkeiv eis drupiav, eis Kepdos, iv. 


383, 424, 473: aduKcnoopar, iii, 
241. 


ii. 


WORK 


adixjpara dxovoua, ii. 340: aduknpata 
mpos Eva, mpos TO Kody, iV. 270. 

adew, deidery, i ili. 532. 

ddtxia, motives of, ii. 288: dd:kia, 
UBpts, iv. 297, 488. 

ddvvapia TOY TpayLaTor, iv. 463. 

aél, aiet, ii. 82. 

atvé, ii. 121 sq. 

’AOnvynow, iv. 317- 

aOXa Bapurepa, ill. 525: 
ykaia, iil. 525- 

aOAqrat Tay Epyor, iv. 544. 

a8 pdos, fem., iv. 473- 

ai, with the subj., ill. go. 

aidios, ii. 342 ; ill. 255, 260. 

aides, iii. 460: two kinds of, iii. 
416 ae how the better kind is 
produced, ili. 417: aidas, PdBos, 
iv. 468. 

aipeio@at, in a pass. sense ?, iv. 99 
sq. 

penis, ll. 168 ; ois 426, 442 ; iv. 
238: aipecis, Kpiots, li. 339: 
atpeots, diaipeoes interchanged in 
the MSS., iii. 114; iv. 115, 128, 
187. 

aiperot, iv. 246: aiperot e& aiperav, 
i. 281: aiperoti and KAnparol ék 
mpoxpiroy, ili, 220, and iii. Ad- 
ditions and Corrections, p. 602. 

aio Ono € Exel Twos, il. 124. 

aicupynrns, ili. 267- 2609. 

aioxuvecba verecundari in Vet. 
Tot. ive P17. 

airtoy tod yiverOar causa guare 
Siebat in Vet. Int., iii. 108. 

dxoai, ‘organs of hearing’, iii. 300. 

akoXovbey, construction with, iii. 


315 Sq.) 434. 
axddovdor, i iv. 567 sq. 


dkos, ii. 287 ; iv. 344, 394. 


Goda ava- 


A—AIIO 


dkogpia, ii. 358. 

akpiBera, how rendered by Vet. 
Int., ili. 122: e@s axpiBevay, iii. 407. 

dxpsaais, il. pp. li, xxxvi note. 

axrn, ili. 385. 

@ipos, ii. 354. 

G\Xa, transition to, ii. 193: ‘at 
any rate’, ill. 175, 285: ov eye 
ada piav, iv. 487: add’ 7H, ii. 
189; iv. 349: adda ydp sed in 
Vet. Int. iii, 85: aAAd kai in 
Vet. Int. sometimes zwzmo, iii. 
102, sed, iii. 124: GAG... ye, ili. 
303 5 iv. 431, 435, 466: adda 

pny... Ye, il. 3403 ili. 155, 163, 
188, 253, 294, 297, 343: adda 
pay... ye and adda py» often 
both at vero in Vet. Int.,1i1. 113: 
aa pay ovde. .. ye, iil. 408, 529: 
ad’ cirep, ii. 321. 

@&Xos, with gen., iv. 22 25 5 pleonas- 
tic, iv. 259, 407: 7 We oikia, 
ili. 391 : ra dAXa, ‘for the rest ” 
li. 265: @ddAos conjoined with 
€repos, il. 307 3 ill. 434: aAXos, 
Addos interchanged in MSS., iii. 
172: Gas, Tov GAd@y, iv. 123: 
@Xos in Vet. Int. usually alzus, 
erepos alter, ili. 126. 

GAs tres, iii, 132. 

dpapravey : nuaprnevat dm@s, iv. 
284. 

Gpurrrot, iV. 542, 

apivew, ii. 291. 

dupa Byrewv, lv. 199 sq. : dpppuoBn- 
Toingay, lil. 232: audio Byretv mpds 
TL, ili, 309. 

dpporepor, ets, ii. 242. 

dv-, omitted after a similar sylla- 
ble, ii. 89. 

av, with the future participle ?, il. 
270, 383: doubled, i. 292: 
omitted, ii. 182, 328: omitted in 
the MSS., iii. 86, 87, 94, 117: 
often omitted in MSS. after 
WKora, padwora, ill. 117. 

dvaykaios, édevOepos, li. 198 sq. 
dyaykaior, 0 oi ?, ill. 175 Sq.: ava- 
ykaia, Td, il. 282, 316; ill. 165, 
376, 388, 4253 iv. 165 sq. 

avaykn, dyayKaioy, use of in the 
Politics and °A@. IloA. before 
vowels and consonants, iil. 314 
sq.: dua ravras ras dydykas, iv. 
189 sq. 

avaypapeo Oat, iv. 553. 
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dyadoyia, iii. 229. 

dvdoyor, ii. 391: dvadoyov, mapa- 
myovoy, i ii. 350, 402. 

dvarravots, ili. 382, 442. 

dvapxia yuvarkay, maiday, iv. 460. 

dvapepewy, often veferre in Vet. Int., 
iv. 98. 

dydpayadia, i ii. 337. 

abpeia, ay6pra, 1 ith SOE 

“Avdpta, Td, il. 333- 

dvSpiavrorotia, il. I 

dvdpadns, i iv. 368. 

dvehevbepia, i lil. 489. 

dveoTpaupevas, avrectpappeves, iv. 

BONE 

avev0uvos, 11. 338. 

GvOpwrot = ToNirat, ill. 340, 341: 
aOparot, ot avOparrot, ili. 428: of 
dyopato: avOpero, iv. 518 sq. 

dvévat, aprevar ty Badny, iii. 115 : 
dytévat els Tt, Ili. 525: averpevos, 


ili. 544. 


"Avveov, “Avvey, iv. 112. 


dvopadaots, ii. 383. 

avomos, tomos, iv. 88. 

dvrayovoral ths madeias, ili. 525. 

dyrt, lili. 282 sq. 

avtimerovbds, 76, iv. 393. 

aytimotetc Oat, iv. 463. 

dvriorpodos Somep, iv. 183. 

dvurevOuvos, iv. 176, 187 sq. 

dv@vupos, il. 132. 

a&ia, iii. 177; iv. 283, 419: Td Kar’ 
agiay, iii. 177, 227 sq.: see also 
Kara. 

d&wos, iv. 166. 

a&.ovv, ii. 304. 

agiwpa, ill, 218: 
apxijs, iv. 445: 
Fae Oe eds 

adpioros, IV. 484. 

dmayopevew, iii. 490. 

drlidayaryos, dradayeynros,i ili. 124. 

dmepnkores Ova xXpovor, lll. 572, 573. 

amn\torns, lil. 397 $4: 

dmdas, Opp. nut, ill. 316: opp. 
mepi Tov xpédvoy Tov THs TekvorroLtas, 
lil. 477: connected with TéeELos, 
iii. 424 Sq. dirhds, ° in a broad, 
general way’, iil. 561: igkee 
ovres, iv. 159. j 

amé, iii, 133, 286; iv. 415: not 
used by Aristotle with the 
passive in the sense of ono, il, 
I4L : awd rixns ove Ova THY TUXNY, 
ili, 317: dm’ dperns, li. 425: Tov 


7) agiopa tis 
Ta a&topara, iv. 
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amo :— 
dr ékxeivov tives, iii. Additions 
and Corrections, p. 602: amd and 
éri interchanged in the MSS., 
iii. 125. 

anoypader Oar, iv. 229. 

amodéxer Oat, ili. 320. 

drodiddva, ii. 266, 365, 3753 Iii. 
109; iv. 221, 490. 

drroSoxupatery THY Xpijow Tov avAovd 
€k TOY VEw), iii. 553. 

dmobev, drabey, ii. 80 ; ili. QI sq. 

drrobeparevety, i lil. 472, 482. 

dwdOeots, ‘exposure’, ill. 474. 

amok\nrot, ill. 139. 

anoxkpivew tis vikns avrov, iv. 478. 

Gmokreivety ? ATEKTAYKOS, ATEKTAKS, 
ili. 104. 

aroXts, 6, ii. 120. 

drro\Avac1, droANvovot, ili. 3303; iv. 
2k. 

dmonros, ii. 381. 

drropety, with ace., ii. 301. 

drropos, ii. 303: dropor, of, ill. 196, 
231; iv.568: of Nlav dropot, 111.196. 

dmoxkomely, ili, 250. 

Grorivew, aroreivey, li. 95. 

aropaivey Thy ovoiay, iV. 323. 

arodopa, li. 261. 

amon pifer Oat, i lv. 253. 

amdyios, i. 338 note. 

arte Oat, ili, 198, 477. 

apa, followed by # in indirect in- 
terrogations, il. 221. 

dpa, between the article and the 
substantive, iil. 293. 

Gpetn, li. 2773 iv. 415: _Tedeia, iil. 
157: maca, iil, 194: i avOperivn 
kat n €v Trois OXtyots, ill. 406 sq. : 
7) Umép tos idtoras, iv. 208: 
Gpeti) modutiKn, iii. 204, 549: 
dpern Tov moitiKdy, iv. 169: 
apern kat Sivaps TroNereKi), lil. 241, 
306, 336 sq.: _dperijs dyrurotet- 
Gat, 1 ill. 406 : ar aperis, ill, 425: 
Tas THs apetns mpa£es, iii, 500: 
apetn, Opp. 6 Bios 6 apicros, iii. 
503: apery connected with zra- 
deia, 11,232 5529; 532: dperi) 
kat Sixacogivn, iv. 403: aper Kat 
Rae! 7 mpos THY TroNeretay, 

ee 55 pia apetny, IV. ac] 
Hiss yévous, iv. 419: dperi) kal 
ppdynars, i ii, 129; ill, 316: dperai 
and aiperai interchanged, ii. 84. 
”Apn,”Apny, ii. 88, 


apbpds = mos, i lil. 343. 

dpiorroxkparia, i. 220 note ; ii. Pp. XXxV, 
314, 402 ; ili. 176 sq., 193, 285 ; 
iv. 220 (see also Aristocracy in 
the General Index). 

dpurros conjoined with kpdriotos, 
iv. 137: dpiorot, ot Pauvdpevor, 
iii. 193; iv. 194: Gpiotot Kat’ 
dperny, iv. 193. 

dppovia, ii. 142; Iv. 482: identity 
of an, ili. 152. 

dppdrrew, dpudcery, Lite 1238s dppor- 
Tet, ill, 476 5 lv. 100: dppdrrew 
mpos TL, ili. 534. ; 

apxaion, ol, i. 356 note ; il. 267, 
290 ; lv. 234, 339: dpxatoy, 76, 
iv. 417, 514. 

dpxaitor xpovot, lil, bs 

dpxew, with a dat. ?, iv. 190: with 
an acc. of the thing, iii, 275, 
292: used of the master of an 
art, ili, 281: rovs duvapévovs 
adpxewv, iv. 169, 368, 512: apxeu, 
moNurever Gat, iv. 189, 510: apxew, 
Tupavveiy, lil, 331: see also dpxov. 

apxi, play on the word, iv. 322: 
‘source’ 3 il. 203: : am dpxns eivat, 
iii. 454 sq.: ‘principle’ 3 vi4977: 


apxny, lil. 409 : apxn; 7, iv. 162: : 
apxn sometimes includes xpiots, 


Rs 5: apxi TORLTLKN, Seomoreny, 
oikovopuKi il. D. xxiv; iv.466: apxn 
olkovopuky usually in the Politics 
includes the rule of the master 
over the slave, but sometimes is 
distinguished from it, iii. 189, 
278: apxy moXutiKH, oikovoptkn, 
ii, 161 sq.: moNuTiKn, BacteKn, 
ii, 1443 Ul. 168, 306: zoXcreKn, 
li. 209 sq. ; iii, 165, 168, 304, 
305: Trav ehevdépwr, ii, 209: 
Seororixh, You 51, 303 note ; lil. 
LOS 2 apxn, TU iv. 417 sq.: 
didios, li. 342: adpyat, iv. 255~ 
258: distinguished from 16 
Sicagov, ii, 375 (contrast ill. 
136; iv. 364): dpxal, ai mod- 
Tikal, ill. 190, 333; lv. 256, 564: 
aiperal, kAnporal, 1Ve 537 ceeae 
kKUptat, al Kuptat Ts moXerelas, i iv. 
307, 402: ” pudarrovaa dpxn, 7 
Tparrouern, iv. 559: ot ev Tails 
cxe® iv. 297: & Tais apxais 
eivat, ~ 321, 347: ok év Tais 
apxais es iv. 383: €k Tey- 
Hateyv ai apxai eiow, iv. 352. 
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dpxererrovixds, Snproupyés,i ili. 221 sq. 

apxtréxroy, vmnpeTns, xXELporéexyns, 
ili, 222. 

apxés, ili. 292. 

"Apxvrov,” Apxura, iii. 126, 548. 

apxov, iii. 273, 382; Iv. 258, 566: 
apxov pecidros, i Iv. 225, 351, 353, 
360: Gpxovtes, iv. 445: apxovtes, 
vmnpérat, iv. 257: ot apxovtes, iv. 
366. 

aaerns, i ili. 476, 565 sq. 

aokeiv, with an acc, of the person 
and an infin., ili. 446. 

doknoets, woepiKal Kal moALTiKal, ili, 
306. 

aoréy, avréy,confused in the MSS., 
iii. 88. 

dorv, iii. 361: doreos, dorews, iv. 
423: TO dotu Kal thy modwW, IV. 

ee 

Aorvdyet, Aorvayn, iv. 119. 

dorvropia, lil. 418. 

doruvdpos, iv. 268. 

doxoria, ili. 441-443, 513 Sqq., 533- 

a@oxoAos and rarewéds conjoined, ili. 
508. 

dragia, iv. 300. 


areAjs, ii. 175 sq.: of an infant, iii. 


403. ; i 
aTipia, 262, 283: aria, 111. 
ih anes ; 
Gtipot, iii. 135, 212, 219, 288; iv. 

277, 367. 


avAéds, i. 365, 367 ; iil. p. xliv, 548, 
551-558, (569: avAol, ili. 556. 

abgndeis, Tpis, Iv. 481 sq. 

abrdpKeta év TOs dvayKaiots and TOU 
ev cy, 1. 252 and note; ii. 119, 
172; ill. 207: avdrapkeia (ons, 
lil. 141. 

avrés, ii. 100, 157, 3325 ili. 187, 
523; ii. 3375 lil. 352, 421 sq. ; 
iv. 183, 371: avréy pleonastic, 
iii. 315: avro det£er, iiiepet7O. 
avtd mpos abrdy, iil. 168: avrod 
emphatic, Li? Sor nV ASH 
avtov where we expect avror, 
iii, 281: avrod, éavrod, ili. 292 ; 
iv. 122: éy avrots, ill. 375: 
avrav éyew, iv. 191: TO exe 
TA AUTOY, 1V. 372. 

avrés, 6, lil. 1543 iv. 273: ravrdy 
before consonants, iv. 89, 338: 
Toy avtov Tpdémov Kat did Tov 
aitav, ili. 306: mAcovakis rods 


avrous, iV. 254 Sq. 
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avroupyés, i. 1OT. 

airéguros, ii. 171: see also iii. 
Additions and Corrections, p. 
595 Sq. 

adatpeiv, iii. 199: see also iii. Addi- 
tions and Corrections, p. 601. 

appovpos, i 1332: 

axoXos, ill. 271. 

axopnynros TOV dvaykaiov, iv. 138. 


Band p interchanged in the MSS., 
iv. 118: 8 and v interchanged, 
lil, 119. 

Baxyeta, ill. 569 sq. 

Bakxtka tepd, opyractiKka iepd, iii. 
57 Om 

Bavavoia, i. 105 note, L10-112, 114, 
et 354, Sq. 360, 364; ii. 203 ; 

2 eps xiv, O05) 232), 5075) 1V. 
.. ‘Wii. 

Bdvavoos, lili. 132, 165 sq., 173-175, 
178, 217, 342; 343, 374, 507, 558, 
567, 568; iv. 165, 166, 518-520, 
544: Bdvavoos, Os, iil. 507. 

Baovwheia, 1. 242 note; ii. p. xxv; lil. 
257, 264 (see also Kingship in 
the General Index): the zepi 
Baotretias of Aristotle, iii. 189. 

Baorrevs, iii. 195 (see also King in 
the General Index): Bacwrevs, 
6 Bactdevs of the Persian king, 
iv. 333: Bacwréas, Bactreis, itt. 
255, 435: Baotdevs an annual 
OMiCeryeiiln2 755627 Oma Oli lv. 
147, 564, 565. ; 

Baowixés, 6, and modurkés, 6, differ- 
ence between, li. 99 sq., 102, 103, 
104: their essence not, as Plato 
thought, the possession of a 
certain science, i. 245 ; iil. 306. 

Baots, il. 255. 

Ban, iii, 448: tiv Bapyy anévar, 
aguevat, iil, 115. 

Baroy, BéXriotoy interchanged in 
the MSS., iii. p. xviii, 121: 
Bédrtoroy, ili. 361: BeATLoTOL TOY 
ToNtTOy, of, iv. 179: of BeATtoTOL, 
iv. 512. 

Biavos tpodn, iil. 525: Biaov, TO, 
connected with 76 mapa pviow 
and with injustice, ii, 134. 

Bios, i. 345: Bios, (on, ii. 140. 

BAdBr, 1 li, 299. 

Bderrew cis, mpos, ii. 367 ; iv. 147. 

Bondera, 7 awd Tod Snpov, iv..415. 
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BonOeiv rais imapxovoats rodireias, 
iv. 140 sq. 

Bovdapxos, i. 499 note. 

Botd\ecOar: éBovd\ero, nBovdero, il. 


mE iv. 364: BovdeverOa with 
acc, iv. 244: BovAevdpevoy, Td = 
TO Kuptoy, il. 265; iv. 253, 489. 

Bovdeurixdy, 76, iv. 489. 

Bovrnoars, iil. pp. xlii, xliv, 455 sq.: 
Bovdnors, enionia, | ill. 456. 

Bpaxd 71, iv. 340. 


yap, il. 132. 
yapioke, ill. 465. 
yap, added by some MSS. and 


omitted by others, 1150 O2/SG-ay 
lil. 104, 113; iv. 90: place of, 
li, 253: yap 6, ili. 150, 344, 


512: yap O7 sometimes emzm in 
Vet. Int., 111. 95, 107 5 1v- 107 ; 
ydp and yovy interchanged in 
the MSS., iii. p. xvii, 96, 124: 
yap and $é interchanged, ili. 
p- Xvi. 
yehoior, lil. 445. 
yeveors, ii. 105: apxi THs yeveoeas, 
iii, 455: 1) mparn yeveots, li. 172 ; 
. Additions and Corrections, 
P. 596. See a: 
yevvay, 11, 211: Ta Yevvapeva, ll. 
FB Tie 460: Ta yevvopeva, Ta 
yeyuopeva, Ta Tékva, ill. 460. 
yEv08, idos, 1 ll. 203 ; 1v. 164: yévos, 
‘race’ ’ ii. 319; li. Jo7* _yevos, 
gens, explained by ka@pn, iii. 209: 
yevos, ‘the descendants’, iii. 289: 
70 TOY apxay yevos, iv. 262. 
yepovres aerpevor, ili, 134. 
yepovoia, see Senate in the General 
Index. 
YEe@pOpot, Iv. 1 XXIv. 
yeapyetv dvo oixias, ii. 87, 303 sq. ; 
lil. p. Xvil. 
Tewpyikd wrongly ascribed to Ari- 
stotle, ii. 204. 
yewpyol, lil. 374 3 Iv. 172, 185, 186, 
507-510, 517 8q., 519, 520. 
YIyevets, vu oF Sq. 
yypdaeny i ot yeynpaxsres, lil. 476. 
yiverOat, ‘come to be’, ii. 237, 258, 
341; ili. 1903 iv. 167, 332, 492: 
“to be elected’, il. 356: yiverBat, 
yever8at, ili. 547: yiveo Oat ev, 
dis 5340 _yiveo Oat Kata pdptoy, iv. 
136: yiverac with perf. pass. 
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part., ii. 148: yiverOa followed 
by an acc. and infin., ii 5 b/s 
yiverat kako payia, iv. 218: mhei- 
oToy eyevero xpdvov, iv. 478: 


yevopeva, 7d, Laellpgecils 190: Ta 
yeyvopeva, ‘offspring’, ill. 460: 
Yevopevors, rey Eyl e yevéo bat, 


eyevero, rendering of in Vet. 
Int., iii. 88, 105; iv. 90, 97, 
120, 121: yevovrat sometimes 
fiunt, fiant in Vet. Int, in. 
116, 124: yeyvdopevor, yevdpevor, 
Jactum in Vet. Int., ii. 126. 
yAvkv, ii. 243. 
yropior, ill. 305; iv. 153, 155, 
171, 197 Sq., 248, 250, 305, 327, 
336; 373, 374, 423, 474; 499, 514, 
527, 529. 
Topdiov, Tépyov, Topyiov, iv. 124 sq. 
ypdppara, i. 35553 ill. 510, 518. 
ypapparetov, AnEcapxexdyv, ili. 134, 
497. - 
ypapn mapavopav, i - 504 note; 11. 
153: ypapat TOV ‘Bixiy, j lv. 555: 
ypapat mepi ouppaxtas, iii. 204. 
ypaptkn, i. 355 Sq- ; iil. (510, 518. 
yeprater Gat, i li. 3793 iil. 445. 
yupvaciapxos, iv. 263, 567. 
yopvaotixy, i. 355, 356 Sqq-, 370, 
373, 495) 415; il. 397 5 lll. 519: 
YopuvactiKn, matdorpiBckn, ii. 519 
SQ ply ea30: 
yuvaikes, sometimes used in the 
sense of ‘females’, ii. 240, 
yuvatkoxkparia, il. 108, 318 Sq. 5 Iv. 
460: yuvatkoxpartia mepi ras oikias, 
iv. 460. 
yuvatxovdpot, i. 518 ; iv. 566 sq. 


Sarydvia, rd, iv. 566. 

daravnpara Tipia, iv. 546. 

de, where we expect ydp, ii. 308 ; 
iv. 396, 542: dé and yap inter- 
changed in the MSS., ili. p. xvii: 
d€ absent after érepos and aAXos, 
iv.176: 6€ in the apodosis after 
a protasis introduced by émei, iil. 
180sq., by ei, ili. 299: d€ used 
in the same sense as dAQd, iii. 
342: rovro dé, iv. 249: 8é, dn, 
il. 357: d€ sometimes vero in 
Vet. Int., iv. 93: enim, iv. 116, 
124, 126: e7, ili. 85 ; iv. 91, 117: 
O€ ye, iii. 173: d€ On, iv. 187: de 
37 sometimes autem in Vet. Int., 
ill. 98; iv. 93: 8 ody, ii, 143. 
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det nearly = avayxaidy ear, iv.442: 
construction with acc, and gen., 
ili, 451. 

Serkyvovor, iil. 330: Seckvivar with- 
out an acc., iv. 196. 

Seria and apyia, ii. 215. 

Sexapxiat, mevrapxiat, ii. 365. 

Ae~arSpos, Adéavdpos, iv. 108. 

deduevos sometimes offortunus in 
Vet. Int., iii. 85. 

Oeomoreia, li, 133 Sq.3 ili, 165: 
followed by a genitive of the 
persons ruled, iii. 448. 

Oeomorikds, ii. TOI-104; 1623 iii. 
266, 334: followed by a gen., 
ill. 1963 iv. 180. 

Sevrepos mods, iii. 252. 

déxecOar riv mpdKAyow, iv. F81. 

dj, ii. 103 5 ili. 160, 237, 386, 453: 
67 with the relative, lil. 189 ; 
ven Zhi mpos térrapa On, ili. 
396 Sq.: Touro (rodrov) 67, ii. 
386, 434, 453: following das, 
iv. 259, cd, iv. 413, 511, d7as, 
iv. 459: On, O¢, ii. 357: 67 some- 
times e¢iam in Vet. Int., ili. 86, 
943 iv. 92, 109: zfague, ili. 87, 
94; Iv. 104. 

SjAov, iv. 121, 446: dndrov ovder, 
iii. 505: Sndovdrt, adverbial, ili. 
441. 

Sndodv, ii. 123; ili. 196: dOndot = 
OnAdv eort, Iv. 218. 

Snpayoyety, i iv. 350, 354: Onpaywyely 
Tals emupedeias, IV. 478. 

Onpaywyia, iv. 350. 

Snpaywyds, iv. 178 sq. 

Snpeoupyds, iii. 142-144: magi- 
strates so named, iv. 385, 402, 
417: Snpioupyos aperis, iil. 380. 

dnpokpareto Oat, li. 276: sometimes 
democratizare in Vet. Int., iv. 
116. 

dnpokparia, i 1. 220: warptos, il. 373 5 

iv. pp. XXXVI, liv, 175, 178: n 

veorarn, iv. pp. xxxvi, liv, 342: 

Zyvopot, KUptor OnpoKpatia, iv. 

p. xxxvi: see also Democracy 

in the General Index. 

dros, use of the word, ii. 301 ; iv. 

504: 6 Ojos = 70 mh7jOos, iv. 

177> 492, 517; 540: mept mavra 

87 jpov kal mept may hi Oos, iil. 

217: €x Tov Onpov kat Tov mnOovs, 

iv. 415: Onpos, exkAnoia, lil. 138, 

223: of dypot, ill. 223; iv. 542: 


djpos, Opp. TO peor, iv. 332: 
Sjpos and yrwpipor, i. 565, 567, 
568 note; iv. 153, 171 Sq-5 250, 
332, 337: djpos, Opp. of etsropor, 
of move tot, etc. " IVINS Oy 32' 
Onpos, dmAérat, iv. 152, 328, 332, 
352 ses etn, pépy Tod Ojpov, iV. 
185: Snpwos=Snpoxparia, 1 lil. 600 ; 
iv. 160, 180, 417: rév Snpov, aie 
Sypoxpariay Rarelce Iv. 328. 


Snporixds, Snpoxparixés, iv. 127: 


of Onportkol, Iv. 250; ra Onjsorekd, 


iv. 492 sq. 


dnpotixas, iv. 383. 
dud, repeated, li. 90; ili. 369: with 


gen., ili. 369, 479: did, bad rhs 
pioews, ili. 431 sq.: dv Sy rpo- 
Tov, iil. 4083 iv. 464: de oy 
airtav, iv. 487: dud tevds etvat, 
lil. 559: with acc. (‘by means 
of’), ii. 255, 270: with acc. 
(Sowing to’), Iv. 345% bua Ovo 
tpdmovs, iV. 464: Oud rixny, i. 
334: dud with gen. in Vet. Int. 
usually fer, ili. 102, 128, with 
acc. propler, iv. 125: Ota rd with 
infin. in Vet. Int. usually pro- 
plerea guod, iii. 108 ; iv. 95. 


SvaBadrew Tuva Tevi, iv. 455. 
didyety, iil. 473. 
dtaywyn, iil. 449, 516, 545, 561 sq.: 


dvaywyy, used in a wider sense, 
ii, 488: diayoyn tay €hevb€epor, 
iii. 452: 9 ev TH oXONF Siayoyi, 
lil. 452, 514, 516: wer ry Otaywyn 
XONAR, ill. 514. 


Seadodvat, il. 206. 
dudeots méheas, iil. 320. 
Siapeiv, ii. 230: Srarpety mpds TH, 


iv. 558: drarpety = dcopicery, iv. 
548: dvatpotyra, diatpodvras, ii. 
87: Sujpnpévor med., ili. 453: 
Sinpypevae Kata xpdvoy, of apxat, 


iii, 135. 


diaipects, iv. 200: Staipects, aipeocs 


interchanged in the MSS., see 
aipeots. 


Staurnrns, i ii, 304 5 iv. 225. 

Svaxeio Bau Hpixpnotor évra, IV. 477. 

Ovakpivery, iil. 554. 

StahapBavew, i il. 3593 lil. 363, 409: 
iv. 536: diahap Pavey, Nap Bavew 
THY mor, iil. 312. 

dcahexrikn, li. 308. 

Bidvora, i i. 319 note ; ili, 543: opp. 
TO THs Wuyxis Fos, ili. 503 sq.: 
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8edvora :— 
gives the right to rule, i. 319 
note; ii. 107: = dd€a, li. 366: 
=‘ thought’, i iii. 321. 

Siaréprety, lil, 358. 

duarroveiy, iii. 559. ; 

diaropeiv, iil. 300, 493: with acc., 
iii, 511. 

diapOpody, ii. 348. 

dvagkorety, ili. 205. 

duacracidfev, iv. 311, 321. 

didoraats, iv. 217, 318, 321, 356. 

dcareiveo Oa, iii. 487 Sq. 

dtarpiBew wept Ovpas, iv. 453 sq. 

dtarpiBn, iv. 452. 

Suadépery followed by 7 il. 321: 
ovdev Stahéper cire . . « etre, IV. 
168: diadpepor, rd, Construction 
with, ii, 261 sq. ; ill. 479. 

Biapbelpecbat, i lil. 464. 

diahopay éxetv, il. 312: peyadny 
etvat duaopdy, ili. 479: diapopa, 
ordots, ll. 459; iv. 324 Ta 
rouros Neydpeva Kata THY avrny 
Stadopay, iv. 174. 

OiisracOat, iv. 541. 

Atkaia immos, ii. 240. 

Sixatoy, ii, 153: TO dmAas Sixatoy, 
lil. 192, 233; iv. 283: dixasdy te, 
iii. 198: 7d kar a€iay Sixa.or, 
ili, 227 sq.; iv. 495, 539 sq: 
7d mo\treKoy Bixavoy, il, 391: 76 
oikovomexdy, TO TrodiTLKOY SiKaLoy, 
ll, 211: 70 oikovopixdy, TO Seomo- 
tikdy Oikatoy, ill, 189: Td Ka’ 
tmepoxny Oikaov, ili. 305: 7d 
OyporKoy Bixavoy, iv. 495: To 
Sixatoy is td moderikoy ayaddy, 
lil. 226: is TO Kow?) ouppepor, i ili. 
226: TO tooy Kal TO Sixatoy, iii. 
393 iv. 129, 507: TO Kandy 
ae Oikatoy, iil. 336. 

Arxaoowwys, the Hepi, of Aristotle, 
ii. pp. Y; xiv note. 

Sixaias, il. 3063 ili. 210. 

dikn Kakoyapuiov at Sparta, ii. 329: 
Sikat Tinroi, ii. 305 : ai emuepo- 
eval, 1V. 337. 

txaoTnpla, Ta TONITLKA, 1V. 272, 

duxaoris Kata Onpovs, iv. 268, 

db propter quod in Vet. Int., iii.108. 

diorxety, without an acc., iv. 444, 
466. 

Scoixnors, orparnyia, TWe2OL I: iv. 
289: beniry Storxnoer at Athens, 
ili, 291. 
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Scopicerv : Sidperpac med., iii. 433- 
dtopia pod xapuy, iii. 137. 


didre, iii. 395: = Ore, ii. 1225 ili. 
200. P 
diya, iv. 129, 506: eyyds tod dixa, 

See eyyvs. 


dtwBoria, dimPeXia, ii. 292 sq. 

Sidkew, ersegué in Vet. Int., ill. 
115. 

Soxeiy : Odéatev, SdEerav, iii. 94: 6 
re dv d6£7y, guodcumgue videatur 
or videbitur in Vet. Int., ili. 100 ; 
iv. 94. 

ddots, iv. 401. 

SovAevetv, ii. 110: SovAevovtos, Sov- 
Aov dvros interchanged, iv. 127. 
Soddos, mepiotkos, li. 259: Sovrwv 
moXts, iii. 201 sq. : SovA@y aveots, 
iv. 460 sq.: dovAos perorkos, Iii. 

146. 

Suvapus conjoined with dvots, iv. 
196: “ power’ ALN: 436, 446, 464, 
475: = loxus, il. 378 vvapus 
moXeriKy, ill, 241: Siecare pitov, 
XPnpaTor, iv. 391: Svvapis Trav 
épyov THs apxijs, iv. 403 : Svvapts 
THS Wuxi, 1 iii. 367 : 9 TOY VddT@y 
dvvapis =a doara, i ll. 402: duva- 
pets, ‘capacities’, iv. 169: duva- 
pets include arts and virtues, ii. 
192; ill. 500: conjoined with 
Téxvat, émiotnpat, UW. 3083 iii. 
226, 229: Rhetoric and Dialec- 
tic duvapets, ii. 398. 

dvvacba, éenicracdat, iii. 169: of 
Suvapevot, iv. 322: edvvayro, ndv- 
vavto, li, 663 iv. 112 

duvaorteia, 13575 358 SQisaivseps 
Xxvli, 184, 306, 373, 376, 377, 
385: Svvactetae PBacidcexal, iv. 
432. 

Suvactevtixés, iv. 358, 382: duva- 
oreutikds, TOALTLKOS, Il. 357~ 

duvdorns, iv. 184. 

dvvatds, construction with, iv. 208 : 
Suvardy, 76, ili. 571-573: Svvaroi, 
the, in Crete, ii. 346, 358. 

dv0, iii. 300: dveiv, ili, 300; iv. 116, 
123, 125: dvow rarely used by 
Aristotle as the dat. of 6vo0, more 
often dvai or dv0, ili. 300: duai, 
iii. 300. 

Svopévera, iii. 496. 


edvmep, iV. 445. 


€avtov, atrod, iii, 292 ; iv. 122. 
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sete, ot ey 7) iv. 303 sq. 

<8 opayerns, iv. 304. 

eyyvs tov dixa, ii. 318; iii. Addi- 
tions and “Corrections, Pp. 599: 
eyyrTépo eivat, iv. 293. 

éyxAnua, ili. 135. 

eyxTnots, il. 114. 

EYKUPOY, éykvos, ili, 472. 

€deddouhot, iii. 270, 

Oops, eOtopol, iil. 433. 

€Ovos, i. 39, 252 note, 269, 313, 
457, 478 and note; el 2B Tesqes 
imu so ads Ty 257; 3 2, 346 sq.: 
a kind of xowovia, Ma Baz ea 
cuppaxia and something more 
rather than a moNureKn Koweavla, 
ill. 347 > éOvn, rd, He Watts. 245. 

€Oos, 76, Kat oT) dyoyn, oP ot vdpor, 

iv. 184 sq.: €0n, vdpor, i. 75 

note: ¢6n distinguished from 

matoeia, See maideia. 

followed in the MSS. by the 

subjunctive, ii, 77, 227; ili. 90, 

197: followed in the apodosis 

by dore, ii. 166 sq.: followed 

by, d€, see O€: yap, iil, 166: el 

kal, il. 3i2: kal he Nie A619) 
» V6 lil. 238: ef by, iv. 164, “ane 

al omitted in MSS., ili. ror; iv. 

128 (see also iv. 105, 289): ei Kai 

sometimes ef sz in Vet. Int., iii. 

93: «i dé 67 sometimes sz autem 

in Vet. Int., ili. 98. 

eidos €xeu, ii. 279: «dn (ou, (ov, 
iv. 141, 164: €tdn kal Siadopal, 
lil, 374. 

ciNoreia, il. 261. 

eivat, omitted in the MSS., ii. 62, 
72; iil. 109: dv omitted in MSS. 
after a similar syllable, 166, Gs 5 
etvat in EK@V cival, iil, 395, 517s 
civat ev, iii. 401, 570; iv. 264 : 
eivat ywoperny, iil. 390: €oT@ 
Stwpiopeéva, iii. 107, 363, and il. 
Additions and Corrections, p. 
602: ju) elvae Tas apxas Kepoaivery, 
iv. 396: €or dar ~xev, iv. 408: 
éott AaBety, iv. 450. 

ciety 2 elrevey and etrot, il. 85, 89: 
<lropey, clrapey, iv. 92: cimovoay, 
not eéporncacay, iv. 448: cipypeva, 
etpnpeva, mapadedeuppéva, lil. 389. 

cirep 8n, iv, 143. 

cipaveta, iil. 144. 

cis, appdrepor, il. 242: eis Kal éxa- 
aTos, iii. 290: els mAOVTLMTEDOS 


n 
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dmavrev, iii. 238: eis, 6 = 6 ere~ 
pos, ii. 243 : a mpos ev, the rule 
of, ii. log: év Tt Kowdy, ii. 142: 
éva travroy and the like, juxta- 
position of, iii. 210,238, 258, 292. 

cisy 1p 2001192700324) tie AA zu 
il. 285, iii. 449: iv. 383; 473: 
cis, pos, ill. 422: ovvaye els 
oAtyous, 1V. 260: ets dmetpor civat, 
ii. 190. 

clodyew, clodyeo Oar iatpéy, ili. 297 : 
elodyety xopoy, iil. 495. 

ciotevat, iv. 183. 

ék, li, 293, iii. 504: ili. 297: iii. 
148, iv. 292: iii. 567, iv. 198, 
230 : iil. 560: iv. 352: iv. 423: 
“ek  Yevovs, iil. BT Tame mporaywyis, 
iii. 483; iv. 365: e& _apxis; ii, 
103, 367; iv. 264: ot e& apxns, 
iil. IL: Ta e€ apxijs, ili, 200: 
e& evartias, ill. 324: €& ay, opp. 
6° d, iv. 306, 318: ek moiwy Kai 
Oud tivas airias, iv. 489 sq.: && dv 
ai Nourat Snpoxpartia cvvecract,iv. 
518 (cp. iv. 198) : of éx THs moAt- 
elas, iv. 402. 

exaoToy = ékdrepoy, iii, 229: éka- 
otos followed by éavrovs, not 
€auroy, ili. 514. 

éxatoorues, iv. 523. 

exBdrrety, doyadecesr, peOordvat, 
ili. 240. 

EKyovos, eyyoves, ili, 

éxeivos, ii, 181. 

exkAnota, Onpos, ili. 138, 2231+ 
Khnoia, ovykAntot, ili. 138 bake 

ekkpivety, iv. 544- 

éxovatos, éxougia, fem., iil. 97. 

exméprety, li. 372. 

exroricery, iv, 466. 

exhevyery, i il. 371. 

EKOY, Iv. 445: EK@Y elvat, see eivai. 

éhatat, ehaas, i il. 74. 

éhatrov, ‘smaller’, iv. 294. 

érevbepia, i. 107, 228, 248 note ; 
li. 2773; ili. 177, 200, 305, 321 
Sq., 333 5 iv. p. lv, 158, 222 sq. 

éevOepos, li. 140; ill. 333 Sq-, 519, 
558, 567 : when of two termina- 
tions, sti, 110649) 3 €hevbepos, ava- 
ykaios, ii. 198 sq. 5 ill. 414, 418: 
ehevOepo, i. 2573 iil. 142, 219,222, 
231, 234, 285, 555; iv. p. lv sq., 
158, 160, 173, I77,POo22 3,302 > 
TO pn) ef dudorépwy modttey €ev- 
Gepov, i. 248 note; iv. 173, 188. 


116. 
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"EXtpetas, EX Beas, iv. 118. 

édAelmew : oddev €AXEtmeEL woxOnplas, 
iv. 463. 

eumetpiat, réxval, 1s) 2202 181233. 

€primrey els, IV. a] Be 

€pmrodivey mpos TO xpnaat, iii. 446. 

epmrodav, lil. 504. 

épsrovew, how rendered in Vet. Int., 
iv. III: éprovetc@ae med. or 
pass.? lll. 475. 

épsropia, li.. 202% ‘iv. 166, 535- 

éparéptoy, lil. 207. 

éymopos, i. 101 and note; ii. 186; 
iv. 166, 171-173. 

ev, il. 1443 iil. 231, 5493; 
sq., 410: ev TOUT, iv. 535: 
ayopa, iv. 363: &v ee 
iil. 493: ey Tois yewpyots, ill. 405: 
ev XeLpos VOu@, ill. 261 sq.: of ev 
™ é3Odun, iv. 303 sq.: eivae év, 
ili. 401, 570; iv. 264: ot ev rais 
etmopiats, iv. 371 Sq.: ol év Tols 
mpdypact, iv. 377: of ey TH TOM 
rela, iv. 402: mematdevpévor ev TI] 
moNureta, IV. 410. 

évaytios : €& évayTias, ili. 324 3 Tavav- 
Tia, iv. 404: TouvayTiop i}, 1V. 469. 

évdnpos, ill. 275. 

evddortpor, I ill, 527. 

évexev, €vexa, 11. 62: évexa usually 
not repeated with a second sub- 
stantive, ill. 457. 

évOovotacpés, ill. 536 Sq., 544, 560, 


iv. 303 


I oe a 

emoravat: ot évert&tes, lv. 558. 

evtevOey, ill. 176: rovvrevder, iii. 
164. 


draenei iv. 461. 

eEdyyeos, 1 iv. 461. 

eapapravery, i lv. 147. 

e&épxecOat, li. 366; iii. 343: with 
the acc., iii. 258, and iii. Addi- 
tions and Corrections, p. 602. 

e&éraots kal cuvtagis, iv. 561. 

e&nyyral, i lv. 564. 

e&ts, didBeors, li, 1433 ii. 455: 
efers aiperal, ll. 269: yeyvpva- 
opevor ras e€ets, iv. 517: e€vs once 
rendered haditudo by Vet. Int., 
iii. 119. 

e€dpvva ba, iv. 228. 

eLopyedcery, i ili. 563. 

eEorépa minrewv, iv. 209. 

emayew, Iv. 336. 

enaweiv, ili, 270 sq.: énawweiobat, 


ili, 163. 
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émahharrew, ii. 153SQ.: é€ma\Aar- 
TELV m™pos Tl, iv. 207+ 

ernrapporepiCery én TO Xelpov Kal TO 
Bedruoy, iii. 431. 

émavakpépag Gat, iv. 512. 

émavacracts, iv. 299. 

éravataots, ili. 275. 

emavopbacat moNurelay, Iv. 140. 

énel, li. 1353 iii. 317: followed by 
ovr in the apodosis, il. 194: 
followed by é€ in the apodosis, 
see 6€: émet... ye, ii. 149, 158, 
28) Wiliams 55, 2hO: 

emnpedcewr, with acc., iv. 427. 

énnpeca, mistranslated by Vet. Int., 
ili. 100. 

ent, with gen., ii. 308, ili. 302, 324, 
540: ill. 319, iv. 378 Ive 50% 
sq.: em “A@nvaioy kat iheenedinee 
proviwy, iv. 378: with dat., 11. 342: 
iv. 220, 317% iil. 204, iv. 549: 
rendered zm or sufer by Vet. Int. 
(iii. 115; iv. 96), also sxé (iv. 88, 
192) with acci; 11375 sqjeiu. 
297: ili. 426, iv. 474: ém” Gp- 
porepa, iil, 170: Kowa emt THY 
xpnow, iv. 537: aipeicOai riva 
emt apxiv, Iv. 417: emt mNeloy 
civat, il. 163: él mrE€oy, lil. 534: 
ent with acc. often ad in Vet. 
Int., iv. 104: emi and azo inter- 
changed in the MSS., iii. 125. 

emtyaplat, plur., ili, 206. 

emvytveo Oat, iil. 200. 

emtypageis, iv. 389. 

€mLOnpLovvres, ol, iv. 453. 

emdtxacia, i li. 329. 

emcetkns, ili. 218, 223, 2723 iv. 456. 

emecnrety, ill. 554. 

emiOupety Tov Payély, ill. 310. 

émtOvupia, ii, 288 ; iii. pp. xlii, xliv, 
456. 

emtxeto Oat, ii. 350. 

emtxivOuvos, ii. 359. 

émikdypos, i li. 327 sqq. 

enixdyrot, 1 ill, 139. 

emtkomTELy, ili. 250. 

emuaxia, cvppaxia, iii. 201. 

empeRera mrohureKal, oikovoptkat, 
Umnperikal, iv. 256. 

émiedeio bau, emipedeo Oat, i iv. 110. 

emipedes eivat rept Twds, ili. 205. 

emtpeAntis TOY KpNnvy, iv. 254, 500, 
551. 

emivetoy, ill. 360 sq. 

TLE LELY, Iv. 342. 
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erurodatos, lil. 149. 

€mitrovos, avewpévos, ili. 485. 

emuaittos, iv. 232. 

emioxnyty, enicxey, i il. 95. 

€mioxoreiv, lil. 250. 

éntoracbat, dvvacOat, ili. 169. 

émordarat, iv. 554. 

Emory pn, lil. 543: emuornyn Oe- 
ororiKn, i: 151 note; li. 134, 222, 
BOB emornin, ré yun, Sivapts, ii. 
220-229: emirrn un and réyvn 
conjoined, ili. 5575 iv. 135: émt- 
ornun Kal Tpoaipects, ill. 429. 

émiraypa, iv. 180. 

emireivery without an acc., iv. 191. 

emttiea Oar Tupavvids, iv. 341, 355: 
Tais povapxias, iv. 424: émeri- 
Geivro, emitidowvro, iv. 123, 466. 

emer yjuay with acc, +, ll. 344, 364. 

emiripua, enuCnpta, 1 Iv. 130. 

émitpomos, ii. 164; iv. 448, 466, 
470, 476. 

éripaveua, iii. 412. 

emixetpeiv Tots dduvarots, iv. 464. 

emtywpiace, emtxwpraceo Oat, ill. 117, 
464: how rendered by Vet. Int., 
ili. I 17, 601. 

errolKol, ovvolKot, iv. 310, 355. 

émrddovios, i lll, 142. 

epavos, ili. 437. 

Epyaopevot, of Ta Kowa, il. 294. 

epyacia, lil. 356, 500, 508: épya- 
cia pucOapyikai, lil, 508: épya- 
ola Kovpat, yidal, iv. 543 sq. 

€pyohaBor, i ll. 294. 

epyov : épy», not Epyous, ili. 406: 
épya (ris madelas), Td, ili. 503. 

epideta, epbever Oat, i iv. 306. 

épxeoOar eis, ili, 346: eAndvoe, ii. 
192. 

*Eparikd, the, of Ariston of Ceos, 
lv. 320. 

éotiaats, i. 499 note; iv. 399. 

éoridte@p, i. 499 note. 

éraipat, iv. 465. 

éraipia, ll. 362 5 iv. 353, 409, oak 
ératpia, ératpeia, iv. III, 353: 
moXtreveaOar Kal éraipelas, iv. 
3 

pe ili. 154 ; followed by a gen., 
lii. 390:, érepos in Vet. Int. 
usually alter, aXos alius, i1.126. 

evyéveta, 11.159 ; iv. 197: definition 
of, ili. 234 sq.; iv. 200, 285: 
the Hepi Evyeveias ascribed to 
Aristotle, ili. 235. 
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evyeveis, ol, iil. 231, 234. 
ee i. 296 and note, 575 
Sq. 1. 397, 399, 4013 lil. 513 
sq., 533; iv. 461 (see also Happi- 
ness in the General Index) : 
definition of, in the Nicoma- 
chean Ethics, Rhetoric, and 
Politics, i. 341,575 sq.; li. IOI ; 
iil. 312, 313, 333 Sq» 423 sq. 
studied in its parts, 11. 101: its 
chief ingredient virtue, iii, 310: 
how far rodvkowvoy, ii. 401: not 
shared in by slaves, iii. 201: a 
failure to attain evdaipovia may 
be due to a defect either of 
nature or of fortune, iii. 423: 
> edOatpovia and edruxia, iii. 317. 
evOaipor, paKdp.os, iil, 310, 313: 
evdaipov Kal paxdptos, ili, 316 ; 
iv. 469: evdaivor used ofa deity, 
il, 3072 
eveEla, ill. 477; eveEla moNereKh, iil. 
>? 47 As c > , c \ > t rath 
€unpEpla, Ui] €KTOS, Ul] Tept avuToy, lll. 
B23 
eUnuepovy, Td, THS TOAEWS GVA pépos, 
iv. 393. 
evOuva, lil. 427: 
562 sq. 
evdus, ii. 
23s 
evOus, evOu, ii. 82. 
evKogpia, iv. 261, 566, 567. 
evKpagia, 1. 319 note. 
evyora between ruler and ruled, ii. 
156 sq. 
etvopia, ili, 205; iv. 197-199: 
exists where the best men rule, 
iv. 198. 
EvEewos, iv. 314. 
evmopia mept THY ovoiay, Ill. 352: 
evmopia Xpnpdray, ili. 375 ; mpoo- 
bday, iv. 189: evmopiat, plur. i 1% 
189, 371 sq. edmopia and a dmropia, 
evmopouvres and dmopovrtes, ev- 
mopos and dmopos interchanged 
in the MSS., il. 93. 
eimpayla, evmpagia, lil. 337 : 
Gia, 1. 401 note. 
Evponn, ili. 364, 365. 
evraéia, i iv. 540: evra€giay kal kécpor, 
iv. 548. 
edropos, il. 295. 
ebrvynpa, iii. 4455 IV. 211% usually 
rendered exfortunium in Vet. 
Int., iv. 95. 


evOuva, Adyos, iv. 


303; ili. 423, 456; iv. 


edmpa- 
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edruyta, iii. 317: its contrast with 
evdatpovia, with which many 
identified it, iii, 317: usually 
rendered bona fortuna in Vet. 
Int., iv. 95. 

eipuds ceio Oat, ill. 361. 

euxn connected with impossibili i- 
ties, ill. 340: evX7), TUXN, ill. 420 
sq. 

ehapporrety, iii. 138, 145- 

EpnBor, iii. 498 ; iv. 560. 

eporavat (tov Ab yor), 111. 470. 

eopor, * spies’, ili. 299. 

éxet, il. 243, 281, 307, 323; iv. 233, 


259, 464: : éxew dropiay, iii. 145, 
227: exew emexivduvor, li. 281 ; 
exew €prdduoy, Ui. 323: moAda 
éxet TH yewpyia mapamno les, iv. 
G17 eomittedy Mign2O76s) to De 
supplied in an ‘intransitive sense 
from a transitive use, ili. 413. 

éws with the subj. without dy, ii. 
293. 


¢ and o interchanged in the MSS., 
lil. 119. 

Zevs Epkeios, epéatios, i. 179 (see 
also Zeus in the General Index). 

Cnpioots, iv. 270. 

(nutdcovrat in pass. sense, iv. 529. 

¢ntety, construction with, ili. 407 
Sq.: Qyretv kat dirocodety, ili. 
409. 

(@a, Ta AdNa, ii. 146; ili. 207. 

(7, Bios, ii, 140: ¢a@) dyabn, iil. 
DED. 

(wotokovyta, Ta, il. 173. 


7, usually gua, secundum quod in 
Vet. Int., iii. 85. 

7 omitted in enumerations, ii. 76, 
80, 220, 239: ‘aut certe’, ii. 
293; iv. 462: 7, ‘modeste affir- 
mantis ’, iil, 518: i) Kal, ii, 258 
Sq., 328: yap rol, ili. 210: ¥ 
sometimes omitted in H’ when 
repeated near together, iii. 93. 

Bn, lil. 526. 

7yEpovia, ill. 258 sq., 304: /epovia 
ToNTLKN, moRepikiy 1 ill. 304: ot év 
nyepovia yevdpevor THs EAXddos, 
ol mporepov ef’ ryepovia yevopevot, 
iv. 220. 

Hryepovixds, iv. 368: rpyepovtKol Kar’ 
apetyy, ili, 305. 


INDEX 


YEHOY, or otparyyds, avTokparap 
TIS “EdAdOos, ill. 260, 264. 

70n, ii. 119, 200, 203, 307 ; ill. 194, 
361, 468: with the aor., iv. 147, 
311, 531: with the perfect, Iv. 
311, 466. 

Hdovn Kown, iii. 535: aBAaBys, iil. 
533 Sq, 566: Py ipa icra cs 
11. 288, 289. 

7OtKds, 1 iil. ‘541, 560, 562. 

nOikd, Td, il. 233: see also Ethics, 
Nicomachean, in the General 
Index. 

700s, TO THs Wouxis, iii. 503 sq., 
536 sq.: 1 70s Kal THY Wuxn, 
lil. 536: 700s Snpoxpatikoy, odt- 
yapxikdy, ili. 499 sq.: 70, duavora, 
lil. 215. 

nAtala, iv. 289. 

nArtkia mpatn, ili. 483 (see also iil. 
Additions and _ Corrections, 

p. 603). 

ne 6 dos, iv. 462. 

jpeis, i. 295 note; ii. 323; iii. 312. 

pov, symbol for, iv. 124. 

npivea, npion, iv. 106. 

ny referring to what has been pre- 
viously said, ii. 208; iv. 433. 

ipretpos, weeernse iii. 523. 

irovdev 87, ii. 263. 

“Hpakieig, € ev, IVnSS7- 

“Hpakheorns, “Hpakdctorns, ili. 363. 

Mpwes, ol, ili. 271 sq. 


Oddacoa, % “EXXnuin, ii. 350. 
Gavpacwoy, davpdtwoww, iv.123, 469. 
Oeatpoxparia, i. 2543 ili. 222. 

Geta, ra, iii, 410. 

Oewiorevery, i. 117. 

Geos ev dvOperors, lil, 241: 6 Beds 
kal mas 6 Kdgpos, ill, 340: 7 
Onpiov 7) Geds, ili. Additions and 
Corrections, P- 595- 

Geréov xpnirGa, ill. 567. 

Oerixol vpoL, il. 381. 

Gewpetv = Spar, il. 254. 

ewpia, i, 9; 296 ; lil. 
hs LISS shia Seyi 
dtavongets, ili. 3372 
Oewpiat, iil. 567. 

Gewpixdy, of emt rd, iv. 254, 259, 
500. 

Gewpés, i iii, 496; iv. 385, 402, 417. 

nAv kal Gppevy, sometimes used of 
the male and female human 
being, il. 105, 145. 


321, 322: 
Gewpiar Kat 
ayaves Kal 
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Ores, i. 1043 iii. 167, 508, 567, 
568; iv. 165, 166, 172, 173, 518- 
520; nearly akin to slaves, ii. 
202; lil. 165 sq., 217, 5103 Onres, 
Bavavoot, iil. 507. 

CiBpor, OivBpor, i ili. I15. 

Ovyyavew, ui. 319. 

Gpak, Opag, iv. 119. 

Opacos, Oapoos, iv. 120, 437 Sq. 

Ovpds, i. 318 ; ii. 319 ; lil. pp. xlii, 
xliv, 364, 367: 6 Ovpods atperat, 
lil. 368 : Gvpot, plur., iv. 443. 


6vciat, ai TAT pLot, ai aiberon ill. 


277, 


darpexn,. li. 397. 

iarpés, iii. 221 sq. 

i108, fem. " ii. 299; lil. 172: trov, 
ayarnrov, ii. 243: tov, 76, il. 
382: ‘private interest’, ili. 250 
Sq.» 393: idlovs rHs dpxjs, iv. 

we AEDS = 

idtwrns, ii, 281. 

iepd, Ta mepl ta, iv. 565: 
Baxxexd, 6pytacreKd, lll. 570. 

iepets, acc. plur. of iepevs, lil. 255. 

iepopynpoves, IV. 554. 

ieporrotot, iv. 565. 

icpodpthakes, iv. 565. 

ixavos followed by @ore, iv. 475. 

imarvoupytKn, ee SG, 

tva and éres used together, iii. 
448 ; iv. 537- 

inmeis, iv. p. xxiv: acc. plur. of 
immevs, ill. 255. 

immorpdcpor, i Iv. p. xxiv, 154 Sq. 

Ucos, ii. 351: toov with gen. of the 
thing, lil. 232: toov, 76, iil. 435: 
toov TO dyrimerrovOds, 75, iby exe} 
toov kar’ dvadoyiay, 16, Wh Gorse 
ill, 226; iv. 283: tcoy some- 
times aequum in Vet. Int., | iil, 
gi: ica, mavta Ta, IV. 284: ica, 
Td, iv. 285. 

pees apiOpnrexn and 4 kar’ diay, 

394 note; iii. 177; iv. 240, 

Be 283, 290. 

ioxds, ill. 252. 

ioos, ‘equally’, ili. 239. 

ixOvorpopeioy, ii. 201. 

-txos, proper names ending in, iv. 


433+ 


xabapa tpodn, kabapos apros, kabapa 
aevpa, ili. 220 Sq. 
xdOapots, i. 366 and note; ili. 552, 


CeuUN 
lepa 
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561, 562, 564-567: opp. nd@rors, 
ii S52: 

kabeotnKdtas, i ill. 543. 

ka@toravat, iv. 450: Kabiorac6a., 
a medical term, ili. 563, 564: 
kaOtcravat how rendered by Vet. 
Int., iv. gosq., 94 Sq., 105. 

Kabopudeiy, Appayeyed. 4 iv. 476. 

KOI LOZ, NGO2N3 OA clien 23 Oumnli i, 
160, 515: il. 254: ili. 320, 378: 
ill. 424: lil. 563, iv. 210: iv. 
SOS NG Ly) BRN Beth Thi, Awe 
used to intensify, 11. 241, 341 ; 
ili. 178, 296, 561 ; iv. 291: used 
in adducing instances, ii. 159, 
211, 267, 360, 367 ; iii. 182, 291, 
368, 4145 iv. 271, 319, 376: Kal, 
“OE, Thy WAAL, DENS), Kove shh 4783 


‘NO UB, Bort, Wl, Weise Coy 
rather’, iv. 308: kat, ‘though’, 
ill. 325: explanatory, ii. 171, 
183, 187, 247, 282, 299, 336, 
364; ill, 351, 363, 404, 557, 
OA iv. LOD, 169, 9283), 314, 


383, 415, 444, 505 Sq. intro- 
ucing a limitation, iv.271: rows 


Tplakoolos kal TEvnoLW, SCE Tpiako- 
gio: after ovre, il.79: answered 
by ére after an interval, iv. 153: 
omitted in enumerations, ii, 68, 
76, 80 ; ili. 169; iv. 126,199: Kai 
sometimes omitted in 1’ when 
repeated near together, iii. 93: 
KGL oe VEy AV 403 su KGL cele O}; 
li. 125, 189, 215; 234, 305 ; iil. 
170, 330, 383, 558; iv. 184, 330: 
kat Tovtov 57 Toy Tpéiov, Kal ovTe 
67, lv. 221Sq., 318: Kal 6) kat, 
JV 25.OlSKOQU cae dé, i il. 348: iil, 
443; iv. 4612 O€ in kal... d€ 
not always rendered by Vet. 
Int., iv. 119, 122: kal ydp, il. 
i 3 Shhh, EAP SiG Bee SSIs 5 
kal yap On, iii. 238: Kai yap ovde 
neque enim in Vet. Int. ? ili. 86: 
kal ért, iv. 293. 

Kawwordpos, il. 267. 

kaimep sometimes eguidem in Vet. 
Int., iv. 129. 

KaKkorrovnTLKos, ill. 471. 

kakovy, IV. 422. 

Kakoupyely, iv. 385. 

Kakoupyia, il. 271. 

KaNeiv: ob Kahoupevor, i ili, 4183 iv. 
165, 492: TO THs moheretas Ae 
ka\eirat, iv. 199. 
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kadot kdyaboi, ii. 276: the rich 
taken to be, iv. 197 sq.: 10 
kahov dvaykaias éxew, lil. 425. 

kahoxayadia, i Hans, 337: 

KapLVor, KdpiKov, KG[LKOV, il. ol. 

Kap para, Kame, Kapparloes, I iy 13. 

dv, ‘if also’, iv. 250, 404: Kdy 
often used by Aristotle much 
as kai might be, iii. 214: Kay 
sometimes sz in Vet. Int., iii. 90, 
943 iv. 98, 115. 

xy ef often used by Aristotle just 
as kai ef might be, iii. 184: 
mapamAnovov Kay i, iii. 254: Kay 
ei sometimes ef sz in Vet. Int., 
iii. 89, 125; iv. 88. 

kamnveia, 1. 131 note, 135 note. 

Kdmnos, ti. 185 Sq., 202; iv. 166, 
167: the word kamnhos seldom 
used by Aristotle, but often by 
Plato, iv. 167. 

kara with gen., iii. 242, iv. 376: 
with acc., ii. 236, 363, iii. 188: 
ii, 239, iil. 376, 439, 568: iv. 
Ale ies 27 On MINLO7.s 462: il. 
383, iil. 461: iv. 397: iil. 341, 
B47: iv. 370, 479: Kara YEvOS, 
Kata pépos, ill, 264, 279: Kara 
Pépos, iil. 139, 383 5 iv. 257, 273: 
KaTa TL HEpos. éXarroy, lll. ie sq.: 
kata pépn, iii. 338: kara pdpror, 
iv. 136: Kar’ G\Xov rpdroy, iil. 
157: Kar’ agiay, i ill. 177, 227 at as 
305: Kata THY agiav, iv. 298, 
540: kal” avroy, iii. 183: Kad 
avré, opp. Ka” érepoy, ili. 440: 
ka@’ €xaoror, 11.238: kata pdvas, 
111.220: kar’ idtay, iil. 501: rakaTa 
mow, TA Kara rip Onuy, il. 275 sq. 
(cp. iv. 363): Kar’ éviavT or, il. 234: 
kara Tov Mndixdv méodepor, iv. 370 
(cp. iv. 479): NéyeoOar xara Tt, 
iv. 174,175: kar lodryra ove- 
ordyat, ili, 190: kar’ apetny 
aouveotayat KEXOpNYNHEVNY, Iv. 145: 
xard and kal rd interchanged in 
the MSS., iv. 115, 130: kara 
pukpov sometimes faulatim in 
Vet. Int., iv. 92. 

kataBaivewy, iil. 462. 

kaTaBahhev, iil. 510. 

KaTayey > ov katnyey, iv. 431. 

Katayopevewy, with gen., iv. 463. 

Katadtxaor, karadixdcet, ii. 86. 

xaradopodoxeiobat, ii, 338. 

KaTaKAtaots, ili. 490. 


KaTakoxipos, KaToK@xipos, ii. 88 5 
ili. 563. 

kata\apBavew, ill. 330. 

karahoyou, orpareveoOat € €k, iv. 305: 
kaTdhoyot, IV. 305. 

katahvewy Tov Onpoy, THY Snpoxpariay, 
iv. 328: xaradvew vuKTe pny 
guhakyy, iv. 388: KaTaheAuperns 
THs NAtktas, ili. 467. 

katapabety, il. 141. 

Katarnyyvovot, ill. 329. 

kataokevdatew, ii. 2703 iv. 546: 
KaraoKevd ety, dropBovr, iv. 493: 
Katrackevatew thy aodpddevay, iv. 
Des 2 : 

KaTagKevac pa, ll. 3413 Iv. 525. 

KaTaTKEUT), lil. 413. 

KaTaTUyXAvEL, iil. 395 sq. 

karaxapicer Oat, ii. 338. 

katrawnpicer@ar, iv. 253. 

Katéxew, iv. 377 Sq.: KkaréyecOat, 
ill. 563: td woX€pov, iv. 431. 

kepktOorrointikn, 11. 69, 70. 

kivelv, iv. 348. 

kiynots, ili, 563, 5703 iv. 295; 
kivnots THs Wuxis, lil. 513. 

khavOpot, khavOpovat, ii. 487. 

k\npovdpos ™mS émixAnpov, li. 329. 

kAnpwrol ex mpokpiray, il. 2813 ili. 
220, and iii. Additions and Cor- 
rections, p- 602 ; iv. 248. 

Kowds, il. 265 ; iii. 233: Kowa ert 
THY xpnoww, 7 xpnoet, iv. ,037? 
KOWOv, ar, ek, i. Sat 2 ey TO 
KOLVO, il. 343: TO Kouvdy, ili. 195: 
Ta Kowvd, lll. 278: adcxety Te TOV 
Kowar, iv. 270. 

KoLv@veiy, ovvepxeo Bat, lil) 200}: 
Kowevely Kal mohirevec Oat, iv. 
189: Kowvovey Ts povTtKis, ili. 
535: iy (rdEw) kowwveiy, iv. 140. 

Kowaynpa, iil. 207. 

Kowvevia, i. 283, 288, 409; ii. 39I- 
393; iv. 548 (see also Associa- 
tion in the General Index) : 
what a xowveria is, i. 41-43 and 
notes, 90, 427: first defined by 
Aristotle, il. 97: various kinds 
of, 1. 42sq.: their aim, ii. 97, 98: 
kotywviat composed of rulers and 
ruled, i. 41: Kowovia a@d)aktiki, 
i. 42, 95 (see also Association in 
the General Index): how far a 
Kotvwvia exists between master 
and slave, i. 150: xotvwvia moXt- 
txy Without the article, iv. 213 : 


KAA— 


kotv@via :— 
Koweviat, ‘relations’, + 339: 
Kowevia in ports and oer. 
iii. 361. 
Kowvaovos (wns, ii. 221: Kowwewvol tis 
év prrocopia StarpiBijs, iil. 569. 
kohaots, TLpwpia, 1.93 note, 95 note; 
lil. 425. 

Koovety, avatpety, iv. 451. 

kopuyos, il. 267. 

kopuaios, ili. 159. 

Kopel ornare in Vet, Int., 111. 88. 

Kdoptos, Addos, ill. 171 sq. 

Kooporonss, I ili. 292. 

KOo Mos, iil. 416, 5733 iv. 376. 

Kovpat kal Widat épyacia, iv. 543- 

Koupi¢erOar, a medical term, iii. 
563, 566. 

Kpaots, li. 243. 

Kpyvov éemipeAntns, 6 TOY, iv. 254, 
500, 551. 

Kpikos, il. 326 sq. 

Kpivewy, iil. 219, 283, 294, 300, 


347 sq.: Kpivew, emikpive, il. 
352, 305. ve 
Kptows, 1. 230 note; 11. 135, 219, 


347 Sq: 3. iv. 502, 553: Kplots, 
atpeats, i. 339: Kplots yéeyove, ky. 
259. 


Kpiral Toy dvaykaloy, iii. 376. 

Krnpata, ii. 200, 419. 

Krnoets, ii. 270, 283. 

xri¢ew, Ktiorns, ill. 144 Sq. 

xuBepynriky, 11, 203. 

KUKAoL, iv. 484. 

KudleoOat, iv. 519. 

Kvpn, ii, 309. 

Kuptos, li. 98, 342, 384: kuptos fem., 
iv. 365: THs apxis, iv. 162: THs 
Toews, Ive 25 3cumNs mohtreias, 
iii. 196; iv. 253, 394, 402: TOU 
moNtTevparos, ill. 238: THs Ouyd- 
pews, iil. 248 : Tov peyiorov, iv. 
5or: péveuv ji pay every THY TOA 
relay, lil. 378. 

kupor, iv. 362 sq. 

Kuwedos, KiwedXos, iv. 116. 

Kuwedidae include Cypselus, iv. 


458. 


Aakedaipon, €v, il. 249 Sq. ; iV. 317. 
AakeSatpdoviot, Adkaves, il, 2573 IV. 


379: 

AdAos, Kdoptos, ili, 171 sq.: Addos, 
@\Xos interchanged in the MSS., 
ili, 171 sq. 
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AapBavew, iii. 211, 236, 239, 373, 
435; Iv. 222: AapBdvew, Aayyxd- 
vey Oudotaowy, lll. 316; eiAnpevar 
KpiTny, ill. 505 sq. 

Napradapyia, iv. 359. 

Aaprpdy, adv., iii. 428. 

NavOavew, ov det S¢, iv. 184: ANavOa- 
vo.ey ay, TL mpaTrovot, iV. 454. 

Aapuicaios, iil. 143. 

Aapicorouds, lll. 142, 143. 

Aéyopen, 1 lil. 165: Aeydpeva wvyxXo- 
pety, lll. 311: Néyesv, morety, iil. 
420. 

Aetroupyeiy, i li. IG1, 475 sq. 

Aevkd, Td, ill. 467. 

Anorela, ii. 170. 

Anarpikds, AnoTiKds, ill, 123: Ay- 
oTptkds, TodepuKds, 111, 523. 

Alar, ili. 134. 

AtpevopuaAaes, iv. 551. 

A6ytos, 11. 298. 

Noyropds, 6, kal 6 vovs, iil. 456: 
Aoytopos Often hampers action, 
iv. 442. 

Adyos, ii. 223 (cp. ili. 597): é 
kabdnov, iii. 282: Adyos, opiopos, 
iii, 156: Aoyos idvos and kouwos, 
ili. 156: oyos, evOuva, iv. 562 
sq.: ws dyoy 6 Aédyos, ill. 525: 
kara hoyov, ii. 184: ASyor, opp. 
€pya, ii. 236: opp. ra yeyvopeva 
dua THs aicOnoews, i iii. 369: Aodyor, 
oi THs emornpns, ii. 100 Sq.: eEo- 
TEpLKOl, 1. 299 note ; iil. 188 sq., 
308 sq.: of kara irogopiay, Ill. 
226: ot épwrikoi, il. 242: ot 
MpOrot, See p. 643 : Aoyor, Pa 
ili. 485: poor ili. 491. 

Aoxayos, i iv. 562. 

Aoxos, il. 257 5 iv. 397 Sq. 

Avkros, Adrros, ii. 349. 

AwBdvrar Ta Gopata, ii. 203 (see 
however iii. Additions and Cor- 


rections, p. 597). 


pand B interchanged, iv. 118. 

pdOnows: réxvn Kal pdOnors, iil. 
498, 507: mpos padnoww, Opp. 
em TEXY I, iil. 530: padnots, opp. 
KdBapors, 1 ili. 552. 

jeakdptos, supposed to be derived 
from Xaipew, ill. 313: pakdptos, 
evdaipor, i lil. 310, 313: evoalpov 
kal paxdptos, iii. 316; iv. 469. 

pakdpey ynoot, ili, 452. 
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pddora, ii. 97 Sq.5 ili, 226; iv. 
207 Sq., 249, 504: with numerals, 
‘about G iv. 540: 7 padior’ eivat 
Soxodaa Snpoxparia, iv. 504. 

paddov, ii. 3373 iv. 521: = Alay, 
ii. 269, 337 ?: used with a com- 
parative, iil. 293- 

pavOdvew sometimes includes both 
ebiferOar and dkovew, sometimes 
does not, ili. 433, 537: pavOavey 
kat madever Oat, i ili. 514. 

prayris, Iv. 564. 

MacocaXia, MacaXia, iv. 
(132. 

pdxatpa, 7) AeAdixn, 11. 109 sq. 

peOioravat, duyadevev, €kBaddewy, 
iil. 246: pe@orava usually ¢vams- 

Serre i in Vet. Int., iv. 105. 

peBodos, 7 ipnynpern, ii, 101: 7 
mparn neGodos mrept Ta moirEL@v, 
iv. 143 Sq. 

peAXew with aor. infin., lil. 307. 

péAos, ili, 511 (see also Melody 
in the General Index): iepa 
péAn, ill. 563-566: ovvrova Kat 
Tapakexp@opeva, lil. 568. 

pev, ‘while’, ii. 97, 218, 325, 364; 
ili. 169, 177, 1873 iv. 558: dis- 
placed, ii. 212, 305; ii. 289 sq., 
319, 354, 483; iv. 296, 445: 
followed by ; hy, lll. 1363 iv. 350: 
answered by ov pry GAXG, iil. 187, 
250, 312; by ahd, ii. 279 ; eee 
198 ; iv. 408: solitavium, 1.181, 
238, 331, 340; ili. 251, 303, 426, 
440, 4753 lv. 175, 195; 347, 
365, 390: pe with nothing 
strictly answering to it, ii. 91: 
iv. 345: doae pev . .. attra 
peév andthe like, iii. 1913 iv. 540: 
repeated, iv. 186 sq., 390: pev 
where we expect pev ody, iii. 
355 sq: prev On, lll. 410: pev 
ovy, 11. 98 sq., 108, 118 sq., 123, 
139, 162, 169, 182, 206, 213, 267, 
268, 271, 275, 284, 291, 292, 322, 
334) 335s 353; 363; ill. 133, 174, 
187, 190, 217, 233, 252, 259, 277, 
284, 289, 358, 376, 399, 489; iv. 
318, 334, 531: not taken up, ii. 
99, 111 sq., 128, 146, 180, 384 ; 
lil. 133, 149, 182, 233, 452, 520; 
iv. 152, 285, 318, 379, 425 sq. : 
answered by aAnd, ii. 182, 322, 
3345 lll. 136, 167, 217, 252; iv. 
145, 169; by pero, li, 268; by 


109 sq., 
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ov pay, ii, 2923 iv. 1473 by ov 

pay adX4, iil. 157; by ake BY, 
lil. 529: an inference introduced 
by the ody, ii. 98, 302; ill. 295, 
471,491. | 

pevety, ii. 360; iv. 526: ov xademov 
pévety, petvat, iv. 526: peverv ev, 
ill. 446. 

pEepel, eV Tint, ili. 174: pepn = €l6n, 
ii. 323; ili. 561 (cp. iv. 442): 
Hépyn TOAEws, 1. 98, 495 note, 565 
—569 ; il. 298, 3355 ll. 132 (see 
also State in the General Index). 

pepiCery Tas apxas, ili. 253 sq. 

péoot, of, iv. 224, 225 (see also 
Moderately well-to-do in the 
General Index): sometimes the 
midway class between the rich 
and the poor, sometimes be- 
tween the very rich and the 
very poor, iv. 211: not to be 
confounded with our ‘middle 
class’, 1. 471, 500 note; iv. 171: 
their claims to power, i. 471, 
499 Sq., 511; Iv. 209-219. 

Meconviaxov, Meonuakoy, iv. 112. 

pera, lll. 497: TO pera TOTO, ill. 
1843 Iv. 504. 

peraBaivey, iv. 185. 

peraBadrX\ery, how sometimes ren- 
dered by Vet. Int., iv. 108 sq. 

peradoots, @dayyy, ii, 183: pera- 
Soots rod moXuTevparos, iv. 544. 

petadaBeiy often Zvanssumere in 
Vet. Int., iii. 109. 

peraribec Oat, ii. 188. 

poeréxety, ill. SU, 527: peré xen, 
kow@vely TIS mohtreias, il. 302 5 5 
iv. 186, 189: ot peréxovres THs 
sper en Tis Bacthelas, iv. 440, 
443. 

pérotkos, ili. 133: Soddos pérotkos, 
ili. 146. 

per piace transitive, iv. 448. 

HETpLos, rendering of in Vet. Int., 
iil. 105 sq.: TO eT prov Kal TO 
pETOD, Iv. 211. 

petptoTns, 1. 436 and note: perpid- 
JTNTES TOU Biov, ai, iv. 476. 

BEXpL, HEXpIS, iii. 120, iv. 130: 
jHEXpe ap umepreivy, iv. 522. 

BY repeated, il. 264: place of, iii. 
524: te) interrogative, construc- 
tion with, ii. 251; iv. 166: py 
in obligua oratzo, construction 
with, ii, 274. 
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pndapy pndapds, iii. 477. 

pn Tot ys iv. 114, 130, 472, 530. 

Mord, Td, ill. 5543 iv. 303, 322. 

pare ..» T€, lv. 464 (see also otre): 
pare a » wde weumes 11. 303 (cp. 
iii. 117): pyre SOS RAD OS ute 
iv. 138: pyre... Kai, iv. 456 
(cp. il. 79): pyre after pi, ii. 
TZ eM VLO, AO2s) 1Y.. 97: pire 
followed by adda, iv. 391 (cp. 
ili. 528). 

pnxavat, ill. 407. 

piKpay adv., i iii. 432. 

puxpds, 6, term of reproach at 
Athens, ili. 463; iv. 428: puxpés, 
opixpéos, piKporns, o, opixpdrns, iv. 
106: puxpov, faulo in Vet. Int., 
iv. 107, farvum, iv. 131: tare 
pukpdv sometimes paulatim in 
Vet, Int., iv. 92: 70 mapa pexpdr, 
iv. 308: oraow ék puixp@v, iv. 
318 sq. puxpa ppoveiv, iv. 463. 

pupeto Pat, ii. 235. 

pi€ar and pi€ar, ii. 82. 

pikis, Kpacis, avppvors, cvvOects, i. 
43. 

pucOapvia, ii. 198, 202, 2223 ili. 
$07 Sq. 

pucOapuikés, iil. 507 Sq. 

prc Oopdpor, E€vor, iv. 314 Sq. 

Mvacéas, Mvacias, iv. 108. 

Mrdoov, Mvjowy, iv. 108. 

prnpoves, iv. 554. 

porxeia, iv. 362 sq. 

povapxns, povapxos, ii, p. lili; iii. 
p. XIX, 95, 101, 600; iv. 95, 117, 
119, 120, 

povapxia, iii, 264: = rupavvis, iv. 
298, 444: povapxia ane moXureia 
contrasted, i. 5213; ii. p. xxvii 
and note; iv. et ats 413 
(contrast iv. 430) :. povapxtay 
moet, li. 359. 

povor payparety, iv. 260. 

pévos at the end of a sentence, 
ih ee povos, povov, ili, 93. 

povdrporos, il. 120. 

pdptoy, ii. 201 popia Tov Shou kal 
THs ohtyapxias, iv. 160: HOptoy 
7s mohtrelas, see moNutela: €k 
TOV poplar, lv. 250: poproy = 
eidds TL, iv. 442 (see also pépos). 

poppy, ili. 318, 463, 

povarkn, 1. 355, 373, 405, 406 note, 
414 note, 419; ill. 545: Wan, ili. 
533, 541: meaning given to the 
VOL. IV. 
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word by Plato and Aristotle, i. 
4053 lil. 511, 537, pal. 
poxOnpos 7 poxOnpds exer, ii. 143. 
pupiaydpos, ii. 298. 
Mvooi, ol, lil. 570. 
Murijvyn, Murvdnvy, MuriAnvaior, 
MurvaAnvaior, ill. 963 iv. 108. 


v final often wrongly addéd in 
MSS., iii. 91, 94, 98, IOI, 119, 
124. 

vdpara, ili. 399. 

vaopinakes, iv. 565. 

vavapxta, li. 375; iv. 447, 500, 562. 

vavkAnpia, il. 202. 

vaveAnpor, i 1. IOI note. 

vavkpapia, iv. 525. 

vaurns, iv. 173. 

vautikds OxNos, 6, iV. 327, 331. 

vautiNia once wavigium in Vet. 
Int., ill. 107. 

vey, veatos, ill. 464. 

veavickos, iv. 321. 

véos, age designated by,i. 326note; 
ili. 463: of véot, iil. 5453 iv. 543. 

vi) Aia, lil, 210 sq., 217, 595. 

vin, Ny TOU moe pov, iv. 328. 

voeiv, mparrew, ML, YAP & 
Toujoat, ill. 420. 

vd0o. and €évot, iii. 179, 181; iv. 
177, 520. 

vopets, iv. 172, 185, 517Sq., 520. 

vouicey, ii. 251; ‘to adopt’, iv. 
145. 

YOpuLKAS, lil. 560. 

vdpuipa = yopot, iii, 325: = written 
and unwritten law, iv. 308. 

vowoypapot, iv. 238. 

vouoberety with acc. of the thing 
legislated about, iii. 459. 

vopoberns, the, often mentioned in 
the Politics in connexion with 
the mod«rikés, iii, 131, 3413 iv. 
137, 408: vopobérat, ii. 3903 Iii. 
332. 

vopoderixdy, vopupoy, iil, 330. 

v6}08, vopiopa, vopita, il. 187: 
vopos, rdakis, iii. 293, 344: vopos, 
vous, ill. 22) Sq: 3 ev xetpos VOR®, 
lil, 261 sq.: 6 vdpos, Td akvovv | 
KoaNen 11.) 3O04,68383)) lVen bi eAus 
v6ov rievat, riGea Oat, ill. 239, 
386 ; iv. 142: Tov vopov | ridevrac 
rowovror, iv. I9OSq.: Tos vdpors 
xpnoda, iii, 180; vdpov Aveww, 
il. 284: Tov vdpoy ediaravat, iv. 


vonoat, 
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yopos :— 


186: vopots, ot €y Tois, il. 153: 
Tous vo pous: Kal Thy maudelay, lii. 
Oro) 444: ot Kara ypappara vdp0o1, 
of kara ra @On, ill. 298: dypaor 
TE ili, 298 : ot vépot, Opp. TO 
€O0s Kal 7 dyoyn, iv. 184 sq. : 

VO-LOS rept TS dpylas, iv. 393; 
AIL: vd pot Bertkol, | li. 381: vopoe 
avdpos kal yaperijs, 1. 181, 192. 


vowopuadakes, iv. 251, 566, 568 (see 


also Nomophylakes and Laws 
of Plato in the General Index). 


vous, ili, 455, 456: at what age 


yoos developes in man, ili. 
456 sq.: rule of vots over épekis, 
ll. 144: vovs mpaktikds, Gewpn- 
TLKOS, lil. 441. 


voy, il. 301, 328$q.3 ill. 131, 499; 


iv. 532, 541: time designated 
by, 1 iV. 440: voy mayres, iv. 410. 


vuvi, lv. 493. 


Eaivewv, iv. 435. 

&evndaciat, plur., li. 359. 

Eevodikat, iv. 272. 

Eévos pérorkos, iil. 146: Evor, pro Go- 


¢ 


0 


Pépor, iv. 314 sq.: Eévor and vdGor, 
i. 228 note; iil. 179: &€vor in 
Greek States, ili. 342 sq.; Iv. 465. 


added before a proper name 
when one of the dramatis per- 
sonae of a dialogue or a charac- 
ter in a poem is referred to, ii. 
79, 219; ill, 95 sq, 123, 128, 
517, 569; iv. 480 Sq. 6, uP 76, 
dual of in Attic, 1. 3845 ili. 
Additions and Corrections, p. 
600 : of Ta Oma Exortes, Td Gra 
EXOV, ii, 86: of Téhovos, i iv. 485: 

TH év H, lil, 197: 76 with infin. 
used to express the purport ofa 
law, 11. 304, 383 3 iv.514: é6some- 
times ipse in Vet. Int., i ii. 73 Sq.3 
iil, 913 iv. 128: ré with infin. 
sometimes scz/éce¢ in Vet. Int., 

lil. 95, sometimes rendered by 
Lat. infin., iv. 115, or by a 
subst, iv. 120 sq.: see also 
Article in the Grammatical 
Index. 


bBeduoKoddxn0r, i ii, 109; iv. 261. 
dBediokos, i ili. 328 sq. 
6Bodocrartkn, ii, 196. 
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oikelos, ii. 201 3 iv. 490, 493: olketos, 
eorepiKds, | iii, 340, 399- 

oixerdrns, ovyyeveta, 11.238: oiKerdrns 
connected with «ndeia and dis- 
tinguished from blood-relation- 
ship and gvyyeveta, iv. 441. 

olketova bat, ill. 495. 

otkobev, iv. 213. 

oixovopeta bat, iii. 306. 

oikovopia, li, 166. 

oixovomixn (€mornpn), il. 132 (see 
also Science, Household, in the 
General Index). 

olkovoptkes, 11, LOI—-104. 

oixovopos, iv. 448, 466, 476. 

otkos, oikia, li, 112, 272. 

oivos, Umvos interchanged in the 
_MSS., iil. 124. 

oiov, ili. 145 : followed by an ex- 
ample in the nom., ii. 163, 166: 
explanatory, il. 165, 2175; ill, 
141: followed by «ai or dé, iv. 
122, 426, 455. 

olaviCer Gai Te cUprropa, iV. 324. 

éxrnpys, ii. 363. 

OAvyakts Kal map’ dALyous, IV. 220, 
5Ol. 

ddtyavOpwria, iv. 260, 261 (see also 
movavOparia). 

OAtyapxia, i. 220; iv. 220, 492: 
ddvyapxia lodvopos, Suvacreia, iv. 
Pp. Xxi: dAcyapyiar évvopot, KUptot, 
iv. 345: 7) TeAevTala d\uyapxia, 7 
vordrn, iv. 443: used in the 
sense of rd ev dAvyapxia moNirevpa, 
KUptov, iv. 198 ?, 293, 346: of ev 
TH Odvyapxia, iv. 362: see also 
Oligarchy 1 in the General Index. 

dduyapxed, Ta, iV. 493. 

ddiporos, ddtyoorés, iv. 128. 

ddAvyoxpdvia, rare fem. form, iv. 124. 

ddvyepia, 1 iv. 473. 

ddov, an, what, lil, 131 sq., 152. 

“Odvprriov, ” Odvpmeeiov, lv. 122, 458. 

ddos, 11.2425 ill. 315,335; iv. 186, 
322, 474. 

dpadvvery, iii. 248, 

épthia TpaypaTov, ili. 495. 

Opvvo, Ouvupt, lil. 274 Sq. 

dpoebyis, Opoprros, 1 ill. 393 Sq. 

Spotos kal, il. 3103 iii. 148. 

dpoies, iii. 148, 235 sq. 

Opoxarros, il. 112 sq. 

opodoyeiv, with acc., iv. 283: dpo- 
Aoyetv, Suahéper Oar, iv. 291. 

opodpunos, ili, 393 Sq.; iv. 309. 
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Ops, li, 2143 Iv. 194. 

-ova, not -w, in mAeiova, etc., iv. 
148, 160, 448. 

évdpata, Tatra Td, iv. 145: @ dy 
nv KXedrumos, iv. 356. 

Orhov: of ra dda ExovrTes, iv. 231. 

Got, Omov, iV. 120, 439: dmov ye, 
iv. 193 sq. 

dros ay, iv. 525, 533. 

Spaya, il. 75+ 

dpyavov, lil. 139: dpyava have a 
limit, ili. 314: must not be too 
large or too small, iii. 346: 
dpyavoy ™po opyaver, ti. 137 sq.: 
dpyava TEXVLKG, lil. 551. 

8pyns péoos, €xOpa, iv. 442 sq. 

Spyrarrixdy, maOnrixdy, ili. 552, 569. 

OpeKTiKdy, Td, ii. 145. 

dpeErs and déppn, li. 106: dpegis 
made up of Oupds, BovAnots, and 
émOupia, lil. p. xlii, 455 sq.: how 
ruled by vois, ii. 1443 ii. 456, 
457- m 

opiew : opiopevar TEXvat, li. 136. 

Sppay transitive, lv. 440. 

Gpos, i, 220, ii, 277, lil. 198: iv. 
201, 264, 266, 268 : iil. 422, 449, 
iv. 464: iii. 238, iv. 204: Gpos 
THs TroAtTetas, 11. 341 sq. 

dpravodikaorai of Gortyna, iv. 
260 sq. 

Sppavopudakes, oppamcrat, il. 301. 

6p@ in the MSS. wrongly for épa- 
pev? 72 

bs: ds followed by rivay, iv. 238. 

8ot0s, il. yas 5 ill. 475. 

dos, éréc0s, Téa0s, ill. 106, 108: 
6a0s, where we expect éaos, ili. 
341: do@ mdetoy not followed 
bya comparative, iv. 190: doo, 

‘acerbius dictum’, ii. 98: 8a 
adXa THs émipeNetas, IV. 551 : boot 
ay quicungue in Vet. Int., iv. 93: 
ovx door, ill. 534- 

otis, ili, 412: 6 re dy b6£n, Quod- 
cumgue videatur or videbitur in 
Vet. Int., ili. 100§ iv.94% Tis... 
daTtaovr, IV. 205. 

ore with the ind. and opt., ill. 290: 
ére pn with the opt., lil. 162. 

ore pleonastic, i il. 235. 

od ovk éivev, il. 1353 ill. 207, 425: 
see also Conditions and Neces- 
sary, the, in the General Index. 

ov, place of, ii, 290, 338: ov, not 
ovk, though preceding dAdd, ii. 


ovopna 
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193: ov Ojra, Iv. 448: ov pévror, 
non tamen in Vet. Int., iv. 116: 
ov pny usually 202 tamen in Vet. 
Int., iv. 105 : od py GAAd, gui 
Zmmo in Vet. Int., iii. 87, 103; 
non solum sed, ili. 1063 non 
tamen,iv.115 sq.; sed tamen, iv. 
116, 120: ov py adda... ye, iv. 
438: ov pny ovdé, ili. 207: ov 
mavrws, followed by dAN 7H, ii. 
189: o¥ rot, od TH, iil. 222: ov 
Toivuy, il. 288 ; iii. 300: od vopu- 
pov Se and the like, i ili, 330: ovK 
éXatroy, ili. 89: ody dre. . pOvOY, 
iil. 408 : ody door, iil. 534. 

ovde On, ili, 108, 251, 377. 

ovdey, li. 1883 ii, 215 5 lii. 231: 
oobey: éort pos Thy Sidvo.ay, ili. 
557: ovder 74, ii. 92, 356} ill. 594: 
ovdey and ovdet interchanged in 
the MSS., iii. 124 (undé and 
_bndevi, i iv. 122). 

ovkert, ill. 289. 

ovy, ii. 87; often omitted in the 
MSS. after peév, 11. 63. 

ovcia, oupBeByxds, ill. 535: ovoia 
perpia, peon kal ikayvn, puxpd, 
pakpd, uy ToAXy, iv. 185 sq., 509, 
541 ; aman’s ovoia distinguished 
from a treasure found by him, 
iv. 323. 

ovre after ovdevds, il. 72, 189 ; after 
Ov, 1V. 93: oUre... ore... ovde 
Oy, ill, 251: followed by kai, ii. 
79 (cp. iv. 456); by add, ili. 52 
(cp. iv. 391): followed by re, 


343, 360; Iv. 456, 461 (cp. i 
464): otre... odre . .. Te, ili. 
521. 


obros sometimes depreciatory when 
placed after its substantive, 11. 
272; iil.211, 524; iv.204: avrn 
7 Baciheia, ‘this kind of king- 
ship’ ) lil. 259: asyndeton with 
ovtos, see Asyndeton in the 
Grammatical Index: repetition 
of otros, iii. 336, 5153 iv. 496: 
the relative clause put first and 
followed by rodro, etc., Iv. 127: 
TovTO, TavTa, il. 107, 193, 194, 
228 (cp. 369); ili. 474, 522; iv. 
258, 297, 303, 306, 366, 506 : il. 
230: words added in explana- 
tion of TavTa, lil, 540: Tatra 
mayta, mayra TavTa, ill. 93 sq., 
210; iv. 167, 555: tavra auo- 


Yy2 
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ovTos -— 
TEpa, dppdrepa ravra, iil. Til: 
TOUT@Y éxdo Tov, iv. 562: TOUTOY, 
iv. 183: Tovrots, iv. 229: TovTos 
=] ToUTaV, il. 368: ToUTOUS, li. 
369; iv. 159: ek TOUT@D, il. 194, 
204,265 ; iv.200: ravry, referring 
to what follows, iii. 453: Taurns 
ths médews and the like, iii. 140, 
148, 376, 444; iv. 215, 408. 

ovToat, il. 372. 

ovrw and ovras, ii. 103, I10, 137 5 
ili. 4313 iv. 205: explained by 
what follows, 1i. 237. 

dWorrouwky and dyoronrtKn, ii. 69. 


a sometimes replaced by ¢ in 
Attic inscriptions and in MSS., 
iil. 96. 

mana, mdBos, il. 147. 

muOnrikoy, TO, lle 145, 218; ili. 282, 
440: maOnrikdv, bpyanriedy, ili. 
552; 569. 

Tatyvia, lil. 491. 

madayoyss, 1 1. 351 note; iil. 488. 

maidas kal raidov sr el il. 1143 iil. 
594. " 

matoeia, il. 225,266; ill. p. xlv, 232, 
306; iv. 197, 208, 451 sq. con- 
joined with dpern, lil. 232 (cp. 
lil. 529, 532) : distinguished from 
€0n, iti. 306, 5003 iv. 410: dis- 
tinguished from sonal, iv. 452. 

madevecOa, modtrevecOar inter- 
changed in the MSS,, iii. 121: 
6 memadevpevos mept THY TEXYNY, 
111222; 

mavoid, iil. 442. 

matSovopia, ill. 470. 

madovdpot, i. 351, 5185, iv. 566, 567. 

mawdorrotia, Tekvorrouia, il. 381. 

mavoorpiBns, iil. 497, 520; iv. 136. 

mavdorpuBeKn, 1 lil. 519. 

mada, il. 2443 iv. 450, 470. 

Tau, IV. 327. 

mapSaeidela, 122012095 157,1595 75), 
il, 391 note; ili. 279 (see also 
Kingship in the General Index). 

mapBaowrevs, i. 279 note, 356, 403, 
A753 il. 2593 Ili, 279. 

TavTn TavT@s, 111. 477 Sq. 

ravropéspos, maupopos, ili. 351. 

mavras, iv. 505. 

Tapa with gen., lv. 414, 553: ra 
mapa tov larpdv deyopeva, ill, 


321, 468 sq.: with acc., li. 311, 
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iv. 406: padwora mapa tas ay 
Owas pices, iil. 538: mapa mayra 
raita, iv. 406: mapa macas, iv. 
473: mapa with dat., once a in 
Vet. Int., iv. 120. 

mapaBadretv, lil. 415. 

mapddoats, iv. 397. 

mapaipecis, apaiperts TOY Srey, iv. 
123 sq. 

mapadapBavety, i iv. 388. 

mapavopta, iv. Race 

mapatAngowov Kay ei, lll. 254. 

mapackevdtewy, iii. 531. 

mapdoracts, ii. 202: iv. 391. 

Tapagrarnss ili. 159. 

Tapeyyus, 111. 460. 

mapekBaivey with gen., ii. 366. 

mapexBacets, il. p. xxiv ; ill. 193 (see 
also Constitution in the General _ 
Index). 

mapsévat els Tas apxas, iv. 307. 

mapov, 76, ev mroveiy, iv. 141. 

mappnota, iv. 495. 

Ildppov, Wvppav, Wvéer, iv. 118 sa., 
432. 

mas repeated, ili. 233, 562: often 
placed at the beginning or end 
of a sentence, iv. 514: aca 
maideia, ‘every kind of educa- 
tion’, ili. 498: 6 mas xpdvos, iv. 
271: 160 TO Tay, ili. 344: was 6 
imnperns and the like, ii. 119, 
138, 3593 iil. 189, 441 5 iv. 446: 
Tas apxas macas, iv. 537: TayTes 
=<adudérepot, il. 364; ill. 198, 
204, 209; iv. 195, 284: mavtes, 
ambiguity of, ii. 236: mayra 
TavTa, Tavra wavra, lll. 93 sq. 

marépes sometimes = ‘parents’, iil. 
459. i 

marpikés, ‘hereditary ’, ili. 265. 

matptos, marpia, fem., ili, 97; iv. 
342. iS 

Tavowyr, Hdowy, ili, 125. 

medtakés, 1V. 341 sq. 

mediavdpot, i Iv. 552. 

mewviy, iil. 162 Sq. 

meprr ade ovtvyeis, i iv. 482. 

mevnTEs, oi, ili. 196 5 iv. 231, 568: 
ot opddpa mevnres, iii. 196. 

mevrapxiat, ii. 365. 

mept with gen., ‘quod attinet ad’, 
ili. 350: ra mept TS X@pas, iii. 
350: with acc, iv. 326: q mept 
évAa vAn and the like, ili. 352, 
356, 467, 519: of mepi Xapixhéa 
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Trepl i— 

and the like, iv. 350, 361, 428: 

7 meph ‘Tépova tupavvis, iv. 480: 
ot mept ras odvyapxias, iv. 546: 

Ta mept Ta Sikaornpia, iv. 491: 
Ta mept Ta tepd, iv. 565: yiyver ae 
Tept with the acc., lll, 362: mepl 
TovTous = TovT@y, iii. 380; iv. 
447: mepi with the gen. followed 
by zepi with the acc., iv. 264, 
552, 506: mepi absent where we 
expect it, ili. 393, 493; iv. 182, 
566: needless repetition of zrepi, 
Iv. 281, 568: wepi often de in 
Vet. Int., iv. 122. 

Teplepyos, il. 295 sq., 298. 
mepudyras and mepidvras  inter- 
changed in the MSS., iv. 119. 

mepiodot THs ys, ll. 239. 

mepiotxot, ii, 315 Sq.3 ill. 3933 iv. 
304. 

mepimohou, iii. 419 $q., 439, 497. 

mepitros, ii. 267: mepirra, Td, 1. 353 
note, 354 note; ili. 504 sq. : 
mepitra, Ta Xpyotma, Ta TeWorra 
mpos apetny, ill. 504 Sq.: qepirra 
kal dpria, ambiguity of, ii, 236. 

mepitropara, scantiness of, ii. 355. 

TlepparBoi, Tlepai Boi, iil. 594. 

Terr ol, li. 122. 

mnyvoewy, Karamnyvuely, iii. 329 Sq. 

mivew oxvdor, iil. 328: muetoGas, ii. 
80. 

muoreverOat, iii. 296: morevdeis, 
how rendered by Vet. Int., iii. 
100 sq. 

Tlirrakés, furraxds, ili. 96. 

mrelwv Kal peiCwv, lil. 351: meiov, 
méor, ii. 69, 93: of mAeious, iv. 
250: ra meio, li. 218: mAeiova 
(neut. plur.), iv. 148, 160 (cp. iv. 

448): 2 of mhetorou avray, iv. 316: 

Tra wAeioTa Kal Ta peylora, iv. 
501. 

meovexreiy, 
iv. 507. 

mheoveEia, iv. 226: mAecovekia and 
UBpes conjoined, iv. 297. 

mAnOew, mr Ovew, i ili. 118. 

mAnO0s, 7d Trav vopov, iil, 326; 
mhnOew kal peyeder, lil. 351, 301: 
7O TAROos = 6 Shpos, iV. 177, 492, 
“517, 540: 76 GAuyapXeKov mA 80s, 
lv. 223: drov mhrO6s €ort, iv. 
564 (cp. iv. 371): Ta wA79n, lil. 
239: 


of Suvdpevot, iil. 326; 
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TAN, ili. 368. 

mAoureiy, 11. 206, 371. 

mAovros, li. 213, 2773 iil. 312, 316; 
iv. 153: the apern of Krjots, ii. 
213, 312, 3163 iv. 153: ce 
kal xpnpdror, il. 1873 1 lit 312: 
mhodros, mavdeta, evyévera ied 
together, i Iv. 223. 

moder, i iv. 206. 

motety, ‘to enact’, il. 356, 382 ; ili. 


145: srovew povapxiay, li. 359: 
moet Bovdny, lv. 287: moveiv 
evripov, il. 367; ili, 287: moveiv 


Eéva, ill. 495: movetr Oat, ii. 283 ; 
ili. 375: transition from sovei- 
aOa to moteiy, lil. 180, 302: rrou- 
cio Bat Tas dmotkias, iv. 520, 

moinots, * poem’, iv. 370. 

round, v4, i. 6, 345. 

Tounrns, 6, ii. 138 sq., 220. 

Tod€papyxos, lv. 272, 561. 

moheutkds, XpnpartioriKds, Iv. 173. 

mroNép0s, iv. 531. 

moAeuos sometimes proelium in 
Wetrr lites lily 01 On ielVamO7 20 
Aakovikds, iv. 305 Sq. 

ToA\avomot, Iv. 551. 

nds, passim (see also State in the 
General Index): various senses 
of the word, i. 283sq.; ii. 230; 
ill. 1491Sq.: “ State,’ or “city” 2, 
ill, 286, 288; iv. 188, 217, 234, 
341, 416: Ody 7, il. 367 Sq.: ai 
modets, 11. 372 3 Ul. 2513 iv. 221: 
mods SovA@Y, lll, 201 Sq.: €kkAn= 
TOs, ili, 204: 1 mporn, iv. 167: 
modus and ¢Ovos, ii. 231 sq. (see 
also €6vos) : mohts and x@pa, iii. 
257 sq.: modus and cuppayia, i. 
249}; lil. 202,205: ta kata modu, 
Ta Kata TIv OAL, ill. 275 Sq. (cp. 
iv. 363): TO dor kal THY rod, 
iv. 514. 

monitela, 1. 220, 340 note ; iin2O1Ns 
iil. 379 (see also Constitution in 
the General Index) : : said to be 
a kind of xowwvia, ii. 2283 iii. 
152, 156: Opp. vopot, iv. 142 sq., 
244: the word used of demo- 
cracy, ill. 193: n peon, 7 Oud TOY 
péoor, iv. 209: moAcrela Kar’ 
eUXIYs ii, Pp. XXV:  modcreoy 
pdpia, i. 98, 514note; iv. 160, 235 
Sq.) 254, 287 : monureias merexety, 
KOLV@VELY, li. 302; iv. 230 Sq. 
modurelav emavopbaca, iv. 140: 
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modureta —_ 
eis play moNwteiay ouvedOeiy, iv. 
550: pas Tuyxdvew moAtreias, ill, 
366 : Ta mepl THY TONLTELay, TA TrpOS 
THY moNtTELaY, iv. 244, 251, BF Ore 
Tpdmos THs moQereias, ill. 325: 7 
iodtns, t) irre pox THs moXtTelas, 
iv. 200, 219: ev rats moNureias, 
iv. 512. 

mohureveo Oat, i iv. 185: moArevecOat, 
dpxewv, iv. 189, 510: moditever Oar 
with acc. (radra), il. 208 ; gee 
cogn. acc., il. 244 5 lv. 138: 
hola eoinoon 111-6300 sanlVe ae 
410. 

moXtrevpa, iii. 185 sq.3 iv. 183, 
353 8q-, 358, 5448q.: modirevpa, 
mohureia, ier Sh SG mVemsose 
ol ev T@ mohtrevpart, Iv. 545: 
ot petéxovrTes TOU moAerevparos, 
iv. 190, 544: es TO moXirevpa 
Badiety, iv. 190. 

moXirns, modttela, and médXus inter- 
changed in the MSS., ii. p. hi, 
77 $4» 3373 iv. 128; moXirns 
mourds, lil. 132: 6 dhs, ill. 135: 
see also Citizen in the General 
Index. 

moeriKy, 1. 4-16, 422, 427 note, 
AQ2 mils Pp. Xvii note, xxiv, 389, 
390, 397 Sq., 400; ili. 130 (see 
also Science, Political, in the 
General Index): modirikn and 
pornos, lil. 160. 

moNuTikds, 6, il. LOI-104, 389, 390, 
397} lll. 131, 183, 205, 306, 332: 
often mentioned in the Politics in 
connexion with the vopobérns (see 


vouobérns): modutiKds, ‘states- 
manlike’, 11. 369: sodurikés, dv- 
vaoreutikds, ll. 3573 modrekds, 


‘characteristic of a polity’, iv. 
201: modurexds Bios, ‘a life in 
relation to other States’, 1ii. 362: 
mohurekol, XEtporexvat, lite 7a 
oi moAuTikol = of yyaptpor, iv. 250: 
modirikd OtkaoTnpia, IV. 272: 7a 
monureka, ‘things political’, iii.231. 

TloAerixds, the, one of Aristotle’s 
writings, iii. 189. 

TOALTLK@S, Ill. 142. 

mohtropuAakes, il, 3023 iv. 351. 

mohAakts displaced, ii. 160; iil. 122, 
509 sq. 

mo\vavOpemia, ili. 356, 362; Iv. 539 
(see also d\vyavOpemia). 
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moXvkotpavin, iv. 180. 

moAumpaypatety, IV. 260. 

monvs, place of, before or after its 
substantive, ill. 137, 301; iv. 


546: of moAdol Trav dO purer, 
lil. 188: of mwodAoi, ot tarpoi, ill. 
468. 


movot, ot mpos dvaykny, iii. 525. 

IIdytos, 6, iv. 314. 

TopOpevT KO, 70, iv. 172 sq. 

mopiter Oat, KopiCerOa. tyy tpopny, 
li. 70. 

mopicrai at Athens, ii. 208. 

moots, ili. 478. 

mote, mov, mos Sometimes guzdent 
in Vet. Int., i11. 85, 92, 98. 

mpdypara, Td, 11. 104; ill, Additions 
and Corrections, p. 594; iv. 
377, 475: mpaypdter, advvapia 
T@Y, iv. 463. 

mpaypateverOar Gras ytyvevrat, iil. 
439. 

TpakTd, a, i. 6, 345. 

Tpaxttkds, ill. 338. 

mpakts, 1. 296 ; lil. 337) 426: ai 
mpd&es kal at dpxat, Iv. 394: tTHy 
mpagw mparrew, iv. 356. 

mperet, construction with, iil. 571: 
Tp€mov, TO, ill. 571-573. 

mpecBevtns, iv. 256: 

mpeoBevtat, iv. 256. 

mpeaBvrepor, ill. 379 Sq., 476, 5733 
iv. 543. 

mpi with an infin. after a nega- 
tive principal clause, iii. 166: 
amply 7 with aor. subj. without ay, 
lll. 4933; iv. 168, 463. 

Tp, ii. 138, 164: mpd 600%, iil. 517. 

mpoaye, lll. 229: mpodyewv, mpo- 
dyer Oat, iin 92- 

mpoatpeois not possessed by slaves, 
lil. 200. 

mpoedpia, civat €v, iv. 179. 

mpoerdyey, ili. 495- 

mpotevat, li. 457- 

Tpolordvat: ot mpoeoT@res, iv. 521. 

mpoxdnots, iv. 181: d€éxerOar zHy 
mpoKhnow, iv. 181. 

mpos with dat., iv. 396, 559: some- 
times apud in Vet. Int., ili. 110 ; 
iv. 133: with acc., ill. 196, 302: 


mpeoBets, 


iv. 271: ‘in comparison with’, 
lil. 335: ‘to suit’, iil. 240, 460: 
‘towards’ (of time), ili. 467: 


‘in relation to’, ili. 281, 391,475; 
495, 497, $063 iv. 248: jxpiBo~ 
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mpos :— 
Oat mpos dperiy, ill. 194 sq. : 
piroripsrarot Tpos aperny, ill. oe 
dyewperny mpos TO TAHOOS, iil. 344: 
mpos Thy vmdectr, inte. yas of 
mpos avdykny movot, ili. eags) iat! 
mpos Tas TohepuKas mpagets, iv. 
517: ra mpos Tov médEpoy, ili. 258. 

mpoodyery, ili. 513. 

™pooaryopever, ii. 478. 

Tpowayayns, ek, lil. 483. 

mpooatpeio Oat, iv. 251. 

mpoo del, il. 204. 

mpookeio Oat, iv. 545. 

m™pookvynors, iv. 454. 

mpoodapBave, iv. 224. 

mpoodeirey, ill. 498. 

mpoaoda, iv. 187, 530: mpdcodot, 
cio Popa, iv. 530: mpdcoda trav 
KOWaV, iv. 552 Sq. 

mpoorarns, iii. 133: 
TIS, IV. 339, 341. 

mpooxpnoba, 1 ii. 248. 

mporepos = mpeoBurepos, i lv. 430 sq. 


Snjov mpoora- 


aos, TpOTEpot, ol, ill, 322 Sq. 
mporepov Pev oo. cira, he Bee 
mporepov ... MaAtW, lll. 191: mpd- 


TEPOY, TO, ii, WO 

Ilporpertixds, the, ascribed to Ari- 
stotle, ill. 324. 

mpovmorebeto Oa, med., iil. 340. 

mpowdorerounpevous, 11. 80, 323. 

mpurans, lil. 267, 273, 382. 

mpeppevs, ii. ES? 

mparos, ‘first’ as being best, 111. 
376; iv. 146, 195, 481: ‘first’ 
as being necessary, rhs Gtoy/ S Obie 
560: ‘primary’ ,, or ‘leading’, 
Il, 201: mpérov in the sense of 
mporepov, ili. 156, 307: mp@rov 
péev not taken up, li. 3013 iil. 
4583; iv. 164, 283, 379: mpa@roy 
taken up by dpoiws O€, iv. 204: 
ol parol, - 309 Sq. 5 Wile 27a 
Ta mpara, iil. 495. 

mvOuny, enirptros, iv. 482. 

mo sometimes UnquUaMm 
Int., iv. 100. 

mohyrys at Epidamnus, ili. 361. 

mas, ii, 2003 iii. 173, 3055 503, 5175 
Lvs 2Gi5is mas kat riva Tpdoroy, lil. 
352: mas kal dua TiVeY, ill. 306, 
374) 453: TOS OTE, lil. 149. 

Tos, lll. 230, 440. 


in Vet. 


pad.os, construction with, iv. 212. 
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pnropin, ii. 308 (see also Rhetoric 
in the General Index). 


o easily omitted in MSS. in cer- 
tain positions, iii. 112, 122: 
interchanged with ¢ in MSS., 
lll, 119. 

Zapdavdraddos, Sapdavamados, iv. 
119. 

cepvorns, iv. 467. 

Zeppuhuis, ZepBvaAujs, iv. 118. 
onkds, TEMEVOS, iil. 420. 

onpaivey, Ondody, il. 123. 

onpetov Sé followed by yap, iv. 442, 
510. 

odnpeia, il. 207. 

oiToperpat, iv. 257. 

okéeracpa, ili. 482. 

OKEUN, lii. 518. 

oKkorrety €y, il, 144. 

oxorés, Tédos, iii, 422, 558. 

okutadio pos, iV. 336. 

okvupos, iii. 328: oxvos, SKvOns, 
lil. 328: oKvoy rive, iii. 328. » 

okK@ANKOTOKOUYTA, Td, ll. 172 Sq. 

ok@AnE, li. 172 Sq. 

Spepons, Suepors, iv. 119, 433. 

Zpepdins, Zpepo.os, iv. 433. 

copia, i, 370 note ; ii. 395 sq. 

odgia Serpax, ii. 147 ili. 279. 

gopoi, i neisey 

omayioy with the infin., ili. 286. 

onéppa and oépa interchanged in 
the MSS., i lil. 465: avavopevov 
TOU omépparos, ili. 465-467. 

orovoaios, 6, 1. 256 and note, 293 
and note, 296 note, 346 note, 
348, 368, 374, 386, 427 sq., 
453, 550, 557 note; ii. 389, 
395-397, 399, 400; iii. p. xliii, 


170, 216, 421, 428: omev- 
datos my poxty,. li. 285: aya- 
Got Kal orovdaior, i lil. 430: o7ov- 


data, rd, i. 359 note; ill. 528. 

oraoud¢ew, said of constitutions, 
iv. 365. 

atdows, otacidcew, meaning of, i. 
522; iv. 284 sq.: ordous, Siadopd, 
lil. 459; iv. 324: ordors, dudoraots, 
iv. 217, 321: oTdous, TOEmTiGer Oat, 
paxat, TOAEHOS, iv. 284 Sq., 300. 

OTATL@TIKOS, iv. 309. 

orepeia Oar Ths puoews, lil. 346. 

TTOLXELOY, iv. 209 Sq., 405: oToLyeiov 
kal mé€pas, il. 189, 391 note. 

oroxaterOa, iv. 224. 
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orparnyia, dt0l- 
orpatnyla = orpa- 


aotpatnyia, ii. 203: 
Knots, iti, 291: 
THYLKN, iv. 404. 

orparnyos, iv. 502, 561: orparnyos 
abrokparwp kat didios, ili, 260: 
otpatnyds avtoxpdrep, iii. 260 sq., 
269 ; Iv. 355. 

OTpari@rikds, il. 319. 

ovyyevera, oixerdrys, ll. 238; iv. 441. 

ovyyvepn, ii. 384. 

cvyypaheis, iv. 238. 

ovykeiobat €. €k, iil, 567. 

ovykKAnrot, iii. 138 sq. 

ovyktn cag Oat, i Iv. 374- 

avAdoyos, cuvovola, iV. 455: avA- 
Royot cxoAaoTtKol, moduTtKol, iv. 
452, 455. 

oupBaivew éni, with gen., ii. 190: 
oupBaivew Kara piay emuuedevay, 
lil. 461: ovpBaivew doe, ii. 2343 
Lin) 37 An IVen OAT oupBaivers 
with the infin., iv. 521: 7a cup- 
Baivovra, iv. 334. 

oupBadrcoOat, iv. 497. 

aupBorov, iv. 201: aupPoda, iil. 
203 sq. 

gvpBoropvarakes, iv. 554. 

ovpBovhou, 1 Iv. 376, 378. 

TuppaXta, emtpaxia, ili. 201. 

gvpuerpos, rendering of in Vet. 
Int., ili. 105. 

ouppryvovat, iv. 394. 

ovprreiOewv, meiOew, iv. 221. 

ovpmdeloves, iii. 290. 

aupmpiacOa, ovveveic bat, ii. 207 ; 
iv. 374. 

ovuppépey mpds tHv moNtretay, ii. 
356: cupépov, TO kown, ii. 161 ; 
Ml. 192: cupépor, ro Kow0r, iii. 
192. 

ovphunvat, ii. 80, 242. 

oippuors, li, 230, 242. 

ovvayely, iii, 273: iv. 538: 

ovvavaykdcery, 1 bales 

owvapxiat, iv. p. xlii, 243. 

ovapxor, ili. 301. 

ovvaviia, iil. 468. 

ovvdo&d¢erv, iv. 410. 

ovvdvacpds, the beginning of hu- 
man society, ll. 104: cuvdvacpds, 

‘coitus’, ili. 462: ovdvacpoi, 
i. 569; iv. p. xviii, 4908q.: iv. 
266. 

ouvepxer Oar, Kowevely, iii. 200. 

guveots, iii, 570: ovveots TmoduTIKH, 


iv. 168. 


iv. 548. 


INDEX 


TW VETTIKOTIS, iil. 542 sq. 

ouvexety, lil. 344. 

ouveExés, 76, il. 142. 

ouvnGevat, iil. 146. 

ovrnepevtat, ciactrot, iv. 462. 

ovvOnxn, lil, 203. 

ovvcrdvar sometimes consistere in 
Vet. Int. ?, iv. 130. 

gvvodos, li, 3415 iv. 519, 535. 

cvvovola, oidoyos, iv. 455. 

ovvrakis, iv. 233. 

ovvrarrew, iv. 489: 
ii. 361. 

cuvteivey Mpos Thy ili, 535 SQ. 

ovvTovos, ill. 5443 iv. 327. 

Supakdato, Supakovorot, iii. 99; iv. 
108. 

ovocirtor, ii. 3363 iii. 3733 iv. 451: 
see also Syssitia in the General 
Index. 

odereptatis, i iv. 448, 467, 476. 

oxedor, i iv. 117. 

oxhwa, iv. 560: oxmjpara, ii. 211. 

oxohn = peOodos, iil. 319: oxonai, 
iv. 452: oxoAn and eipyyn asso- 
ciated, ili. 441: oxohn, agxonia, 
and raided Or avdravots, iil. 
442 sq.: nN év TH axon? dtayoyn, 
ill. 452, 514, 516:  €vy tH dua- 
yoyn exoAn, iil. 514. 

cepa, ii. 147 sqq.; iv. 301 Sq.: TO 
eis TO Copa aio xbvat, iv. 430: 
«cépa and omépya interchanged 
in the MSS., iii. 465. 

goppoovrn, i. 436 Sq., 453. 


, 
OVUYTETAYHEVOS, 


t substituted for 6 occasionally in 
MSS. written in Egypt, ii. 89: 
rt and rp interchanged in the 
MSS. , iii. p. xx, 120, 1233 iv. 317. 

Taypa, iv. 202. 

tayés, ili, 260, 264, and iii. Addi- 
tions and Corrections, p. 602. 

Tapias, iv. 404, 502; rapias otpa- 
TLMTLKGY, iv. 254, 404, 500: Tey 
lepav xpnparor, iv. 565: Tapia 
Ts *AOnvas, i lil. 224 5 iv. 404. 

ta€tapxia, iv. 562. 

ra€iapxos, i iii. 169. 

rags, ll, 110, 131, 350; iv. 204, 
233 Sq.: ra&is, vopos, iii. 293, 
344: 7 moNer Ki) Takis, li. 311: 
THs mohtreias 1 U7) Ta€ts, i ii. 264 sq., 

351, 361: A Kpyrexn Takis, i i. 350: 
7 Tagis Tay vopwv, Tov Or, iil. 
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Tapaxn, ordots, iv. 294: Tapayai 
and ordcets, conjunction of, iv. 
294: Tapaxal TmodereKal, i iv. 294. 

Tarrewy eis, iil, 532: TaTTel KaTa Tt, 
ili. 278: doa rérakrat mpos TOUS 
G:ous, Tigh sitive 565: Tarrew 
én Thy iii. res : of emt TOUT@ wes 
Taypevot, i - 378: év oxnpate 
peiCovr raphe dpxal, iv. 560. 

Tapporotoi, iv. 343. 


Te, lil. 147, 343 5 Iv. 249, 448, 450, 
BID re out, 111) 355% TE dis- 


placed, ii. 206, 261; iii. 333, 
3973 iv. 183, 234: not taken up, 
iv. 512 sq.: te ydp, ii. 140, 167, 
2AZ eile AZoM lV hL2 sn re —-In 
Vet. Int. sometimes autem, iii. 
TOAP AAO; LIA LIS) IV. 9123): 
sometimes e¢zam, ill. 104. 

TELXOTOLOL, IVo2555 3435 55h 

TEKVOD, iii. 460. 

TEKVOTIOLNTLKN, li. 132. 

Texvorrotia, maidorrotia, ii, 381. 

TeAcapyxot, il. 551. 

Tédetos, fem., ii. 1183 ill, 374: 
Téhevos connected with amos, 
lil. 424 Sq.: Opp. kata pdptoy, iv. 
136. 

Tedevtaios, iv. 443. 

Tedewbév, TehetwOév, TéAEds, TEAeELOS, 
ii. 128. 

Téhos, iv. 496: rédos €xeu, iii. 334: 
TO TéXos embeivat, iv. 563 sq- 
TET pH ME POY; TpinwEpov, TEeTpaKdTLOL, 
Tpiaxdovo. interchanged in the 

MSS,., iii. 98; iv. 109, 110. 

TeTTapes, néevupes, iv. IOI, 124. 

réxyn, i. 7, 9, 319 note; ii. 136: 
conjoined with mavdeia, ili. 498; 
with pdénors, | iil. 498, 507 : mpos 
padnow, Opp. emt TEXYN ill, 530: 
7 Xpopern, 7 TounTLKN, li. 194; ili. 
L73% ai Bavavowxat TEXValy lil. 
177: réxvac and duvdpets, ii. 192, 
308, 398; iii. 5003 iv. 135: TéXyn, 
emornpn, Svvayus, ii. 308; iii. 226, 
229: réxyn conjoined with ém- 
oTnpN; iil. 229, 5575 We 1355 
TEXvaL, €prretpiat, ill. 221; SEAVs 233: 

TEXVLKOS, il. 103, 203 5 ili. 551, 557- 

rexvirat, 1, 97 and note, 102 
sq., 118 note, 126 note, 138 
note, 381; ii. 222, 293; iii. 165, 
166, 374; iv. 171, 332, 465: see 
also Artisans in the General 
Index. 


riévat, iv. 504: Oereov ypioba, 
ili. 567: vopov tiOévat, riBeoOar, 
S€€ vomos. 

Tipadgery, ili, 492. 

TUN, apxn, iv. 417 Sq.: TU mrode- 
| HeKT, iv. 437. 

Tuna, Iv, 504, 506: of xovres 
Tipnpa, ili. 196; iv, 228: pépew 
Timnpa, iii. 231: dro TL LATOS, 
TYNMATOY, iv. 176: ék Tepnpdrov 
peydhay, iv. 352: Ta Tinara 
Statpety, iv. 504, 539. 

Tip.os, fem., i iil, 234. 

TtwoKpatia, iv. 486 sq. 

Timokpatoupevy ?, iv. 486 sq. 

Tiywovxol, ili, 141; iv. p. xxvi, 240, 
348 sq. 

Tim@pla, iv. 426: Tipwpia, Kédaots, 
i. 93 note, 95 note; ili. 425. 

tis kal mroia tis, ili. 129 sq. (cp. iii. 
390, 422); Iv. 137: rl pador, tt 
malar, i il. 259: mwas kal dia tiver, 
See TAS. 

TIS... OoTLTOUY, IV. 205: Tus where 
we expect drepos, iv. 321: Te 
mralg@ot, TunTnTwoL, li. OF: Te 
madiov, lil, 311: Oikatdy re, ili. 
198: Kakdy wl, ili, 427: ef re 
drorupias €xovow, iv. 511: per 
adikias Twos THs peyiorns, ill, 323 
(cp. ili. 427, 566): méco1, roto: 
TIVES, iii. of a 3 Twes ... TAVTES, 
iv. 514: Twas Tod Onpov, iv. 536: 
twa hei yévn and the like, iv. 
164, 526. 

Towdros, ii, 128, 170: rovotiroy ob 
followed by fut., i i, 189. 

Totovros, 6, li. IOI (see also iii. 
Additions and Corrections, p. 
594), 280, 293, 3593 iil. 253: 
sometimes refers to what follows, 
not to what precedes, ii. 206; 
ili. 304, 506 sq., 508, 552, 603; iv. 
497, 522: repeated, ill. 253, 420. 

ToKio pds, il. 198. 

tévot, in Tenos, iv. 304. 

ToooUTos, followed by os, il, 2723 
by dros, ii. 221: tocodroy dy, ii. 
291; iii. 347. 

rparrecirns, il. 207. ; ; 

Tpakdaoe : : Tois Tplakogiots kai 
mévnow and the like, iv. 159, 505. 

tpidovios, iil. 142, 

T pin pepo, TETPHMEPOY, Tplakdatot, 
rerpaksovn, interchanged in the 
MSS,, ili. 98; iv, 109, 110. 
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Tpinporrocol, iv. 343. 

Tprroyevera, i, 381 note. 

Tptromdropes, iil. 472. 

Tpiros, rérapros TOUT@Y, ili. 277, 529. 

Tpiroordrat, lll, 159. 

Tpom, iv. 483. 

Tpomov. Twd, li. 154 Sq.; lil. 248: 
b0 ay Tpémav, lil. 408 ; iv. 464: 
dia Svo Tpdmous, lv. 345, 464: 
Tpdmot = eidn, iii. 549. 

tpopn, iv. 204: rpodyy, acc., il. 
194: rpody KaOapa, lil. 220 sq. : 
tpody Bias, iil, 525: tpopy, 
maideta, | ill. 497. 

Tuyxavet without ov, 1) 179) Sars 
Teyxavely Tivos ono Twos, Iv. 540. 

TUros, il. 249 ; iil, 470: TUTe Twi, 
ill. 155 sq.: os €v rum, iv. 568. 

Tupavveiy, Tupavvevery, iv. 124. 

TUpavvor, ol, lil. 145 sq. 

TUpAaVYLKd, Ta, il. 333'5 iv. 314; iv. 
450. 

Tuppnvol, Tupnvvot, lil. OI. 

TUXN, iv. 208: rvxn dyabn, pavdn, 
li, 427 sq. 

T@bacpds, iil. 491 sq. 

tay omitted in the MSS. after a 
similar syllable, ii. 89, 340. 


v and £ interchanged in the MSS., 
iii, 119. 

UBpts, ii. 299; iv. 324, 423, 425 sqq., 
430, 435: its various kinds, iv. 
425, 439, 432, 473: RP. €pwreri) 
emOupia, | lv. 431 Sq. : UBpis, ddAL- 
rete iv. 473: UBpts, adcxia, iv. 
488: UBpes and mdeoveEia con- 
joined, iv. 297. 

Lyla moujoat Ths vdoou THs Tapovons, 
Wi.722. 

vids, eas of, in the Politics, iv. 
Ilo. 

teopot, i. 3403 ili. 419 ; iv. 552. 

~upt, -v@, verbs in, lil. 274 sq., 329 
Sq. ; iv. 121. 

omapxew Kata TLvOS, iii. 339. 

tmép = = epi, iv. 247. 

umepoxy, iv. 298, 331, 426, 462: 
followed by a dative ?, ili. 434: 
bmepoxai, lll. 251 Sq., BIL: imep- 
oxal Spodoyorpevat, Tee 25 TS 
UTEpox?) TOD mANOouS, iv. 189, 223 
(see also iv. Additions and Cor- 
rections, p. 571). 

imrepreivew, lv. 224 Sq. 

vmnpeérat, iv. 257. 
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ind with acc., iv. 305. 

dmoypapery, | il. 249. 

umdyutos, umoyvos, iv. 132 sq., 550. 

imdbeors,iv. 464, 493: €& inobiccus, 
ili. 134, 1743 iv. 137: mpos THY 
imdbeou, iil. 377: mpos tmdbeotw, 
iv. 222: Kata THY avtny Umdbecw, 
iv. 268. 

dmokeipevoy, TO, ii. 166 ; iii. 138: 
Tey UrroKelpevov, iv. 137%: TOUT@Y 
dmoKerpevoor, iv. 497. 

UmoKkpirns TIS Tpayooias, ill. 494. 

vrodapPavery, iv. 283. 

taroNetrety, ill. 401. 

trrodoyi¢ew, tmodoyety, ill. 105, 335- 

Uropetvat, iv. 479. 

VoTepos = vewrepos, iV. 430 Sq., 

35. 5 Wh 

vdnyetoOat, ll. IOI, 165: 

a, Uy 


ipnynrat, 


g sometimes takes the place of x 
in Attic inscriptions and in 
MSS., ili. 96. 

gatveoOar without infin. or par- 
ticiple, ili. 479: with the par- 
ticiple, ii. 229, 285, 338; iil. 
444, 445, 473, 477; iv. 466, 

paiverGar with the par- 
Aine sometimes rendered in 
Vet. Int. by wvdder¢ with the 
infin., ili. 87: gaveis, iil. 176. 
pava Twa pakdptoy without efvat, 
ili, 3103 lv. 505: fapuev, use of 
by Aristotle, 111. 160, 186. 

ddppaxoy with gen., il. 372. 

ackety, il. 224. 

arpia, pparpia, ii. 82. 

avidrns, poxOnpia, i ili. 496. 
avdws, ob KadGs, il, 330. 

épev, i. 290 note; ii. B00 itil. 
231, 304: pepery Tous Toh€épous, 
lil. 359: pepe eis TY Tohuretay, 
iv. 270: Bapéws pepew mpos Tt, 
iv. 431: €veykas, EVEYKOY, ill. QI. 

gudiria, Pidirwa, 11. 903 lil. p. 1x. 

prrareEavdpos, PidoBacidevs, ill. 
301. 

Aautia, il, 252. 

eda roditixn, il. 394 sq. 

irtoyupvaortia, iv. 451. 

roverkeiy with an acc. of the 
person, iv. 363. 

prdooogia, i. 346, 347; i. 255 5 iv. 
451: ‘intellectual virtue’, iii, 
450. 
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Grrorisia, ii. 339 Sq.3 IV. 435. 

Préripor, ii. 339 Sq. 3 iv. 474. 

PoBepss: ovdev dopepov pn, iv. 
22h 

PdBos, 6 kowds, iv. 336: PdBous 
mapackevacery, iv. 387. 

okds, iv. 329. 

oprnyia, 11. 202. 

oprikds, ll. 203: ill. 444. 

Ppearrot, @pearoi, iv. 104. 

povnparias, TOUS, iv. 451. 

Ppornparicec Oat, 1 lil. 250. 
pdovnots, i. 7 sqq. and note, 239, 
326, 327, 370 note, 437, 485, 
569, 570, 5733 ii. 390, 400 note; 
lil. 370: ‘ intellectual virtue’ iil. 
450, 529, 545: = emtornpn, iv. 
142: the faculty concerned in 
moral action and also the faculty 
which deals with the science of 
moral action, 1. 8, 485 : of slower 
growth than speculative virtue, 
1. 9, 326, 327: how developed, 
i. 9, 370 note: the dpdynois of 
the lawgiver and the ¢pdvyois 
of the statesman, i. 8 note ; li. 
390: peculiar to the ruler as 
distinguished from the ruled, i1. 
3953 ill. 172 sq.: hpdvnots and 
moNwTikn, iil. 160: distinguished 
from dd£a ddnOns, iil. 172 sq.: 
dpdrynors in animals, ii. 124. 

povrigey, construction with, iii. 
204. 

povpta, ill. 420; iv. 374. 

Ppovpot, iv. 374, 377, 560. 

puyddes, i ill. 135. 

pvyadevey, exBdddrew, peOvaravat, 
ill. 246. 

vdakes, dvdakn, ii. 2603 Iv. 456 
sq.: dvAaky THs rodeos, iv. 560 
sq.: pvdaky THs Xopas, ili. 419 ; 
iv. 361: : pudaky Kal rapueia, iv. 
404. 

gvdakrnpra, 1 ili, 419. 

prdapxeiv, i. 499 note ; iv. 212. 

Pirapxo, iv. 287, 288. 

guddrrew, ‘to watch and check’, 
ee WA AS. Ish) © Colores 
gvddrreoGa, sometimes both 
custodive in Vet. Int., ili. 99. 

grderevery, iil, 146. 

pova: mépuxe, li. 2353 ill. 3793 
iv. 223. 

gious, ii. 174 (see also Nature in 
the General Index): opp. Adyos, 
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mpoatpeos, ill. 432: Opp. Toxn, 
Iv. 166, 208: opp. xopryia, iv. 
208: 7 ‘BAN, ii. 298: 7s dioews 
orepeio bat, i lil. 346: 79 poorer Cy, 
lll. 432: Tas dAnOivas pices, ili. 
538: ra kata vow ouveotéta, 
1. 20 Sq., 122 Sqq.; ili. 369 sq., 
372 Sq. 


Xaipewy, 76, ill. 313: xatpew rats dvev 
Aumav HOovais, i 11. 288, 289: xaipew 
8’ avréy, ii. 289. 

Xarerrds, iv. 555 sq 

xapu, placed peeere its substantive, 
il. 367. 

xeiddy, 6 péyas, i. 467 note, 576 sq. 

Xeupodikat, i ill. 261. 

xetpovpyia, i. 105 note, 365 note; 
lll. 546. 

Xeprijres, lili. 165 sq., 3743 iv. 171- 
173. 

XEpow, TOU, Tal, il. 95. 

Xopnyia, i. 298, 452 note; ii. p. 
XXV; lv. 208; moXtrtKy, 1, 89; 
iil. 341: > xopnyiay, iv. 399, 567. 

xopés, identity of a, ill. 152. 

xpeia, 7 avaykaia, 11. 1335 lv. 550: 
Tas mohepuKas Xpetas, lil. 408. 

xpnpara, il. 187 5 lv. 397: mAouvrov 
kal XPNBATOY, seé mhovTos, 

xXpnpatioriKy, 1. 242 note, 5703 il. 
p. xvii note, 165-208 ; 111. Addi- 
tions and Corrections, p. 596: 
various senses in which the word 
is used in the First Book of the 
Politics, ii. 165 ; 111.189: studied 
in its growth like the 7éNXss, 11. 
104: its relation to ofkovopia, il. 
132, 135, 167 (see also Supply, 
the Science of, in the General 
Index). 

xpjoda, ii. 339 Sq.: a medical 
term, ili. 563: xphiobat Kotvois 
without os before kowois, 11. 249: 
xpnocGa rots v6.08, ili, 180: 
xpioOa ois ey rots efarepiKois 
Adyots, iil, 308 sq. ? paprupe xpn- 
coat rivi, ili, 316: ois mdetoros 

xpapeba, iii, 401: xXpyoOar mpos 
Tous To Movs, iv. 154. 

XpHopos, il. 199: fem. xpnoipn, il. 
Ja: Ta Xpnotpa, ill. 314: Ta 
xpnotpa mpos roy Bioy, ili. 505, 
518: xprjoor Ta GoOpata, iv. 
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XPHots, ii. 269 Sq.) 291: ra mpos Thy 
Xpiow, Ta mpos THY yao, ie 
197 5 ili. 141: 3 mpos Tas XPHTELS, 
iv. 259: xpnaecs = evépyetat, ii. 
269 Sq.; ill, 507 sq.: xpyoes 
(rod gaparos), | ili. 550. 

xpnoropiria, i iv. 461. 

xpdvos, sing. and plur., ii, 380: 

Xpdvos apiopevos, ili. 467: 6 modvs 
xpévos, Ny ALLS Tea 388: 6 mas 
Xpovos, iv. 271: 6 Tov Cy Xpovos, 
ili. 458 sq. Xpdv01, ot npwikol, 
ill. 271 sq. : ol apxaitot, 1275.5 
iv. 319. 

Xpapa, in music, ill. 568. 

Xuvrpuoy, XurpdmoXts, XUrpos, Xurds, 
ive gi7e 

Xdves, X@vn, ili. 110. 

xpa, ill, 257 Sq. IVengi2y 552: 
TO €LOos THs Xopas, ili. 353: xXapa 
and woXts, see woXus. 

xepis, iii. 208. 

Vappnrixos, Yappiriyos, iv. 
479. 

WevderOa, iv. 333. 

Pevdopaprupidy,Wevdouapriper dikn, 
li. 95. 

Wiroi, iv. 541-544: sometimes 
distinguished from archers, iv. 
543, 561: Kovdae kai wWidal 
épyaciat, iv. 543. 


124, 
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Wuxn, in the sense of 760s, iii. 
121: 1d THs WuxAs HOos, ili. 503 
sq., 530 sq.: puxns aveic@at, iv. 
474. 


@y ovk avev, see Conditions in the 
General Index. 

@oroKourra, Td, ll. 173. 

me with acc. or gen. and participle, 

99, 205, 242, 277, 300 Sq., 
a8. Iv. 438 sq. 494: A€yetut 
Kreisberns os corepavecey, iv. 
478: vopitew os modepious, iv. 
530: absence of os with ypyodae 
and adj., ii. 249: os taken up by 
6rt, iil. 238: ws followed by kai, 
ili. 561: os, ‘since’, iv. 138 sq.: 
@s eimeiv, iv. 285: ws oldy Te, iv. 
451: @s avroy, iv. 321. 

aoei, ac st in Vet. Int., iii. 88; iv 
120. 

@orep, ii. 215 Sq, 356; ili. 460: 
= fere, fi STT domep followed 
by kai, iv. 455: kh: dy él, ii, 
231, 234: domep kal... oUT@ kai, 
ii. 128, 194: do7ep kai answered 
by kai, il. , 338 iv. 433: dorep 
ovde ... ovTws ovdé, iv. 310 (see 
also iv. Additions and Correc- 
tions, p. 572). 

Gor ov yiveo Oar, ii. 331. 

@TakovoTal, iii, 301 ; iv. 455. 
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‘Abundantia contraria copulandi’, 
ili. 227, 542. 

Accusative, anticipatory, ii. 267 
(see however iii. Additions and 
Corrections, Dus OS)emeiiie naa: 
“‘accusativus pendens’, ii. 265, 
338 sq., 3653 ili. 483: accusa- 
tive plural of the participle with- 
out government, iv. 231, 539, 
545: accusative absolute with 
the participle of eiyé and its 
compounds, ii. 243: accusative 
of the name taken, iii. 385. 

Adjective qualifying two substan- 
tives, iv. 216, 413: adjective and 
substantive, “order of, see Order 
of Words. 

Adverb in modda éxeu tH yewpyia 
mapamAnolos, iv. 517: severance 
of adverbs for the sake of 
emphasis from the word they 
qualify, see Severance. 

Anacoluthon, il. 208 sq.; iii. 207, 
233, 292, 442, 483, 506, 535; 
ili. Additions and Corrections, 
P- 5993 iv. 249, 327, 364, 391, 505. 

Antecedent caught into the rela- 
tive clause, il. 381. 

Antithesis, second limb of an, 
caught into the structure of an 
intervening sentence, iil. 315; 
iv. 408. 

Aorist, use of, ili. 309; iv. 537: 
aorist used where we expect the 
perfect, iv. 447: aorist subj. and 
present subj., iv. 123, 469 sq. 
(see also Subjunctive) : aorist 
infin, followed by és with the 
future, il. 381. 

Apodosis introduced by roivu», 
Sore, Oud, ody, li. 2123 lil. 292, 
320 Sq., 422: to be. supplied 
from a previous sentence, il. 


262: protasis without an, iii. 
200 sq., 226, 557. 

Article, absence of the, i il. 99, 164, 
iii. 569: il. 123, ili, 187: il, 
390, iv. 199: li. 257: iv. 363: 
in sentences with odros, ii. 132, 
agency: iil. 93, 170, 221, 573: 
with 6 6 avrds, 11. 154, 162: with 
Erepos, ili. 154,171: with spéros, 
iii, 1963 iv. 175: with dyaéy, 
lil. 226: in rod oxnmrpov émavd- 
taows and the like, iii. 112, 159, 
275, 4173 iv. 551: in rd rédos 
am6 twos dpxijs (not rd Tédos 7d 
and Twos apxijs) and the like, 
ili. 455; 4603 iv. 553: in Ores 

[a évegovrat TOT OUTOV Umepexovres 
(not of rowotvrov tmepéxovres), iv. 
298: not repeated before a 
second adjective (iii. 198, 236, 
375, 383, 3985 iv. 222, 223, 512), 
or before a second infinitive (ii. 
247, 2525 iii. 597: see also ii. 213, 
ili, 328, 1v. 408 sq., and iv. 359, 

458 sq.): not repeated in devrepov 
dé kara Bopéay (where we might 
expect ai xara Bopéay) and the 
like, iii. 110, 398, 401, 422, 488sq.: 
added and omitted in kara ypdp- 
para kai rovs ydpous and the like, 
ll. 336, 372; iv. 107, 372: added 
and omitted in enumerations, 
ili. 237; iv. 89, 128: 

addition of the, ii. 79 (see also 
iii. Additions and Ce 
P- 595): ii. 195, ill, 231, 488: 
BUAO ey he YS. {Nic LOVE pease 
of previous mention, iii. 288; 
iv. 165, 210, 359, 415, 492: re- 
ference to something well- 
known, iv. 338: added to num- 
bers, ii. 207; iv. 506: see also 
6 in the Greek Index. 
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Asyndeton, ii. 76, 119, 220, 2393 iii. 
169, 594; iv. 265 (see also kai in 
Greek Index): asyndeton with 
bros, ili. 2843; iv. 194, 215, 463. 

Attic forms in quotations, etc., by 
Aristotle from non-Attic writers, 
ili. 270 (cp. iv. 289, 431). 

Attraction, iv. 412: of the verb 
into the number of the predicate, 
ili. 487 (cp. 603); iv. 385: ofthe 
pronoun into the gender of the 
predicate, ii. 181, 2303 iil. 512; 
iv. 170, 407, 496: of a participle 
qualifying a masc. nominative 
into the gender of the predicate, 
ii. 129 (see also iii. Additions and 
Corrections, p. 598, Anos dy). 


Breakings-off in the Politics, ii. 
3793 ili. 4203 iv. 258. 


Case of épds in exaaros éuos Neyer 
Tov €0 MpdTrovTa TOV TOALTAY, li. 
238 (see also iii. Additions and 
Corrections, p. 597 sq.). 

Chiasmus, iii. 164 sq., 216, 303, 
452; iv. 157, 167, 223, 484, 568. 

Comparison, Greek idiom in, ii. 
288 ; iil. 205. 

Conjunction placed after other 
words in a sentence, ill. 332; 
iv. 150. 

Correspondence, inexactness of, 
INGE MAb, ee, ude ahi OLY. 
202, 383. 


Dative case, iii. 434: ii. 332, iv. 
QI, 544: iv. 208: rots mounrais, 
lil, 531: ‘for’, ii. 174, 283, 360; 
lil. 208, 273, 465: of gain, iv. 
326: of the instrument, iv. 411: 
‘in the case of’, ii. 280: ‘in 
respect of’, iv. 539: absence of 
ev, ll. 263; ili. 523 Sq., and iii. 
Additions and Corrections, p. 
603: To Kpareiv ovcas, ili. 148: 
TH pivot Cy, lil. 432: dependent 
on a substantive, ili. 247 sq. 

Displacement of re, see re in Greek 
Index: of péev, see pév in Greek 
Index: of wodAdkis, see modus 
in Greek Index: of the adjective 
when emphatic, ii, 340. 

Dual adjective joined with a plural 
substantive, ili, 181; iv. 106, 
107, 413 sq. 


Ellipse, ii. 131, 179, 196, 203; iil. 
170; iv. 215, 270 (see however 
iii. Additions and Corrections, 
PP. 595-597, as to 11. 131, 179, 
203, and iv. 215, 270). 

Emphasis, iii. 217, 252, 317, 332, 
336, 402, 536, 5493 iv. 150, 199, 
347, 539: see also Order of 
Words, Severance. 

Epexegesis, iv. 472. 

Explanations,needless parenthetic, 
iil. 133, 174, 224, 229: explana- 
tion, added, ii. 183. 


Future, use of, ii. 230, 3033 iil. 
331: fut. med. in passive sense, 
id DiS 25An 20S.) 3 Lincemill ee Aes 
HVeg 52, 15202 


Gender:—less common fem. forms, 
lin LLS,9 3422 lls O7ani 72 esas 
3743; iv. 124, 342, 365, 473: 
neuter referring to masc. or 
fem. substantives, ii. 245, 257; 
lil. 237, 279, 401, 435, 516; iv. 
150, 167, 174, 375, 491, 494: 
neuter in re\ewev BéAticTov Tov 
(ov avOparos éorty, il. 129. 

Genitive case, partitive, ill. 393, 
453; Iv. 161, 288, 458 sq., 537, 
539, 551: trav eewy (where tis 
might have been added) and 
the like, li. 214, 222; iii. 124, 
303, 5243 lv. 400: dy vopobérns 
TaY dpxXaordrayv, ii, 272: of 
TOOL TOY avOporeay, ili. 188; 
oi émtetkeis TOY avOpaorar, iv. 473; 
ot orovdatar Tay avdpay, ill. 216: 
epexegetic, iv. 153, 210, 562: 
objective, ill, 448; iv. 404, 
426 sq., 433: with ovrw, dpoias 
6¢, etc., ii. 137, 168 sq.; iv. 165, 
235: absence of mepi, ili. 393, 
493; iv. 182: ths adris eott 
Xpnoews KTHows, ll. IQI: a@AAov 
Téous, ill. 455: Tov py odas 
avrovs adiKeiy, ili. 207: kos Tod 
k.T.X., 11. 2873 Iv. 344, 394: pixp@ 
melovos (Of the value involved in 
a lawsuit), iv. 272: moujoa bya 
TS vooou THs mapovons, iii, 221 : 
éxdoTny moXTelay Tov elpnuevoy 
and the like, ili. 236, 377; iv. 
202: TOy Gov ayadav Thy iTep- 
oxnv and the like, iii, 252, 258 
(see also Order of Words); rod 
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Genitive case :— 
oKnmtpov emavaracts, see Article: 
genitive of personal names end- 
Ing in -as, ili. 126, 


Hyperbaton, iii. Appendix B (see 
also Severance) ; iii. Additions 
and Corrections, p. 599. 

Hysteron Proteron, ii. 2643 iii. 
406; iv. I40. 


Impersonal use of verbs, ii. 210 
(see however iii. Additions and 
Corrections, p. 597), 2153 ili. 
289; iv. 291. 

Indirect oration abandoned, ii. 
105, 335+ 

Infin. pres. associated with infin. 
aor., iii. 319, 421, 429; iv. I40, 
510 sq.: infin., construction of 
with avayxaios, etc., ili, 383, 390; 
iv. 166: expressing the purpose, 
ili. 418 sq.: Omission of ro with 
the second of two infinitives, see 
Article: substantival infin. with 
dv, iv. 206. 

Inversion, ii. 145 sq., 233. 


Mode ande means distinguished, 
ill. 306, 374: iv. 281 sq. 


Negative, position of the, ii. 338; 
iv. 181, 512. 

Nominative formed by a sentence, 
il. 230, 248 ; ‘nominativus pen- 
dens’, ili. 345; iv. 327, 364, 480. 

Number, change of, ii. 1243 ii. 
281, 299, 302, 518, 558; iv. 470. 


Office designated by the title borne 
by its holders, iii. 267; iv. 257 
(cp. ili. 136). 

Omission of prepositions, ii. 311, 
383} ill. III, 112, 119, 124, 248, 
398, 405, 457, 533; Iv. 134, 137, 
153, 160, 168, 181, 208, 295, 393, 
425, 433: of other words, ill. 
528; iv. 519: of dpern, il. p. hi, 
220; ili. 89, 183, 235: of dpxn, 
li. 367 ; iv. 261, 307: of dei or 
Seiv, ill. 368, 398, 479, 479; iv. 
231: of ehaper, i ll. 209: of éyeuw, 
17207, 353; ili. 221, 512; iv. 
205: of ovaias, iv. 215: of mace? 
iv. 558: of mods, il. 283, 315, 
361 ; iii. 151, 186, 307.5. Ive 139, 


193 


179, 194, 338: of moXiras, ili. 377: 
of wrodureia, ili. 190, 288 ; iv. 159, 
193, 216, 329: of mpos THY exis 
lil. 545: Of oxemréov, ii. 1673 iv. 
208: of the auxiliary verb, see 
Verb: of the accusative after a 
verb, il. 371 5 ili. 287, 288, 352; 

iv. 191, 196, 329, 333, 441, 444, 
516 sq.: of ‘only’, ili. 198, 209, 
224, 286, 385 sq., 389, 493s 513, 
540, 548; iv. 182, 199, 358: of 
the negative, iv. 99, 250. 

Order of words, il. 253 ; iii. 248, 
355 (cp. ili. 408, 470), 567 sq.; 
iv. 329, 407, 445, 526, 539: sub- 
stantive and its genitive, ili. 1 125 
E59, 252, 258, 275, 417; iv. 551: 
partitive genitive, iv. 539: adjec- 
tive and substantive, il. 113, 118, 
312, 3613 ill. 90 sq., 137, 220, 
400, 462, 520; iv. 405: varia- 
tions in the order of words in 
TT Jands HA viii oorsqerogisa:, 
and Appendix C: interchange 
in the order of two words in the 
NMSSaliieeiio mil oy aivent2O: 


Participle used in place of the 
finite verb, ii. 146 sq., 247; iii. 
440: used in the sense of 
‘though’, il. 261, 265, 331, 343, 
379 ; lil. 190, 289, 3513 iv. 291, 
321, 542: first aorist active par- 
ficiple; wil. 32259424 vs eg OO!: 
two participles conjoined, i. 
206: two participles conjoined, 
one past, the other present, 11. 
206; iv. 558: participle used 
as a genitive absolute without 
a substantive, lii. 214, 217, 262, 
474 Sq:; iv. 356: acc. plur. of 
the participle used without 
grammatical connexion, iv. 231, 
539, 545: use of the participle 
in bua TO Kpivewy mepi TE OiKEL@v 
kat ev WaGeu SvTes, ili. 297. 

Perfect where we expect the pre- 
sent, ii. 217 3 ill. 199, 227, 326, 
440; iv. 143: perfect where we 
expect the aorist, iv. 340. 

Person, third sing., without rts, ii. 
189, 253,256, 311 ; iil. 330, 429; 
iv. 438: after more nominatives 
than one, lil. 318; iv. 490: third 
plural, ii. 236: third plural after 
a neuter plural nominative, ili, 
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Person :— 

238, 523; iv. 160, 398, 465, 551: 
plural and singular verb after a 
neuter plural nominative, iii. 
Bese a 

Pleonasm, ill. 227, 534 Sq. 542, 
and iii. Additions and Correc- 
tions, p. 603 ; 3; lv. 129 sq.: of ért, 
li. 235: HSvOY,, i. 124: EKeivoy, iv. 
441: avr@y, ili. 315: mept autor, 
ib 07. 

Plural of substantives, use of the, 
111. 251, 252, 311,.433 p1V> 109; 

371 Sq., 443, 476. 

Prepositions, change of, ili. 363, 
422; iv. 372: omission of, see 
Omission : repetition of, iii. 112, 
336, 375, 422, 536; iv. 199, 347: 
needless repetition of mepi, iv. 
281, 568: recurrence of the same 
preposition, iii, 369; iv. 154. 

Present tense used of things oc- 
curring frequently, ili. 329 ; iv. 
QI. 


Reference to a preceding sentence, 
but not to the part of it which 
immediately precedes, iv. 366: 
reference in ka@dzep elpnra mpo- 
tepov and the like to passages 
near at hand, iv. 316. 

Relative, pregnant use of the, ii. 
146, 262; iv. 438: interposition 
of a clause between the relative 
and its antecedent, ili. 151: 
antecedent caught into the rela- 
tive sentence, iv. 164. 

Repetition of words—6 TOLOUTOS, 
ill. 253, 420: odros, iii. 336, 515 ; 
iv. 371, 496: prepositions, see 
Prepositions: deiv, ii. 273: «ivi, 
ili. 568: Sjrov, ili, 238: epyov, 
iv. 130, 526: pépos, iv. 170, 223: 
other substantives, iii. 86, 534 
Sq., 540, and iii. Additions and 
Corrections, p. 603 5 iv. 129 sq., 
476 Sq., 520: aro Tuxns ovde did 
THY tUxNv, ill, 317: Onuos and 
m)ibos conjoined, ili. 217; iv. 
415: dp’ ovy taken up by mérepoy, 
lil, 236: éyovor followed by 
Aéyovres, ii. 380. 

Roughness of expression, ii. p. li 
Sq-; Iv. 136 sq., 529. 


Sentences constructed with damep 


.. . Ouro, ii. 139; iii. 2O2ieAvs 
156: containing an indirect 
question, ili. 137, 341 ; iv. 254. 


Severance of words for the sake 


of emphasis, ii. 158, 272; 275 ; 


iii. 210, 311, 337, 347, 489, 549, 
and Appendices B and C. 


Subject, change of, ii. 166, 245, 


250; iv. 192, 566. 


Subjunctive, not optative, used by 


Aristotle with final particles 
after both present and past 
tenses, iv. 338, 533: subjunctive 
after ef in the MSS., ii. 227: 
subjunctive, first aorist, iv. 123, 
445, 469 sq.: subjunctive, first 
aorist, after Gras, ii. 221 ; ili. 448. 


Superlative, ii. 275. 


Tautology, ii. 256: iil. 217. 
Transition from an art to its 


practitioners, ii. 202: from an 
office to its holders, ili. 136, 267: 
iv. 257. 


Transposition erroneously sug- 


gested, ii. 136, 203, 2903 iil. 237, 
240, 432, 461, 487, 545; Iv. 223 
sq., 286, 306, 487: transposition 
probably called for, ili. p. xxii, 
06, 117% Wa 1035) 1055 105,001 55 
119, 127, 193, 198, 212, 272, 285, 
316, 436, 437. 


Verb, the auxiliary, omission of, ii. 


184, 219, 245, 366; ili. 166, 173, 
175, 195, 218, 219, 290, 361, 
380, 393, 407, 429, 457, 512; iv. 
127, 147, 207, 238, 360, 492, 
506: omission of éy with ikavov 
and the like, iv. 438, 463: auxili- 
ary verb joined with a participle, 
ii. 211, 273: see also civat in the 
Greek Index. 


Verbals in -réoy, construction 


with, iii. 134, 154, 309, 470. 


Words, supply of :—words sup- 


plied from a peat of a preceding 
word, li. 200 sq.?, 384 (vdpos from 
vosoGeraaye 3 lil. 193 (dpy7v from 
povapx.av); ill. Additions and 
Corrections, p. 598 (rékva from 
Tekvorrotiay) : iv. 426 (rOv pepo 
from rodvpepois) 3 iv. 531 (rov 
pic Ody from ayicOovs) : 

il, 325 (6 vopodérns from ray 
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vopov): lv. 371 (of mAelovs from 
TO mA€lov), 542 (trav Snporikay 
from oi Onpot) : 

éxew often to be supplied (11. 
ZOT ASSO Nin22 beh 12) ive 2O3))'s 
the auxiliary verb (see Verb): 
(iv (ii. 269) : 

iv. 371 (Avceas with dpyn), 381 
(HeraBohns or POopas with ravrny 
THY apxnv), 443 (rs POopas with 
airias), 479 C the durability of ’ 
with ravrns tis Tupavvidos) : 

ill. 528, 532; iv. 246: see also 
ll, 99, 266, 285, 308, 353, 3713 
ili, 251, 292, 351, 418, 460, 470; 
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Vis: 


iv. 174, 205, 246, 262, 287, 301, 
351, 354, 370, 400, 426-428, 


435, 443, 462, 480, 483, 505, 
etc.;: 


word to be supplied which is 
not quite suitable, ii. 183, 262; 
ill. aes 412 Sq.3 lv. 229, 234, 
338, 558 
Words’ introduced late into the 
sentence, ill. 192, 195, 211 sq., 
279, 437, 483, 512, 531: one 
word made to serve for two, ili, 
197; iv. 234: words common 
to two clauses placed in the 
first of them, iv. 474 sq. 


SYMBOLS AND ABBREVIATIONS. 


Vat. Pal. = the Palimpsest Fragments of the Third and Sixth (Fourth) 
Books in the Vatican Library (see vol. i. p. vii sq., and 
vol. ii. p. xlii sq.). 

M&= B 105, ordinis superioris, of the Ambrosian Library at 
Milan. 
P! = 2023 of the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris. 
corr.) P?= corrections in P! in ink of the same colour as 
the MS. 
p'= corrections in P’ in a paler ink. 


I= the Greek text rendered by the Vetus Interpres, William 
of Moerbeke. 


P?=the I> of Bekker, MS. Coislin 161 in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale at Paris. 


corr.) P? = corrections in P? in ink of the same colour as 
the MS. 

corr.? P? = corrections in P? in darker ink than the MS. 

corr.* P? = corrections in P? in paler ink than the MS. 


P* = 2026 of the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris. 
corr. P*= corrections in P® in ink of the same colour as 
the MS. 


P* = 2025 of the Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris. 
P® = 1858 of the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris. 
P* = 1857 of the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris. 
Q = Marcianus Venetus 200. 
M> = Marcianus Venetus 213. 
Q>= Laurentianus 81, 5. 
R>= Laurentianus 81, 6. 
S>= Laurentianus 81, 21. 
T> = Urbinas 46. 
U>= Marcianus Venetus Append. 4, 3. 
V> = Vaticano-Palatinus 160. 
L* = Lipsiensis bibliothecae Paulinae 1335. 


C*=Florentinus Castiglionensis iv (Acquisti nuovi) in the 
Laurentian Library at Florence. 


O!= 112, Corpus Christi College, Oxford (see vol. ii. pp. xli, 


58 sqq.). i 
corr.! O? (see vol. ii. p. 59). 


Harl. = Brit. Mus. MS. Harl. 6874 (see vol. iii. Appendix A). 
C°=a MS. known to Camerarius, but now lost. 
Ald. = the Aldine edition (see vol. ii. p. xlv). 


Vet. Int. =the Latin Translation of the Politics by the Vetus Inter- 
pres, William of Moerbeke. 


Ar. = Leonardus Aretinus’ Latin Translation of the Politics. 
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Il = the consent of the Aldine edition and all extant complete 
MSS., so far as they were examined for Susemihl’s 
editions (see vol. ii. p. xlix). 
1! = the consent of TM$P!. 
l1?= the consent of the Aldine edition and the MSS. of the 
second family (P?5*°Q MP QPRPS>T? UP V® Ls C4), 
so far as they were examined for Susemihl’s editions. 
1° = the consent of the Aldine edition and the MSS. of the less 
good variety of the second family (P**Q M?Q>R>S> 
T> U® V” LS), subject to the same limitation. 
a= 19, sczences et arts, latin, of the Bibliothéque de l’Arsenal 
at Paris, a MS. of William of Moerbeke’s Latin Trans- 
lation of the Politics collated for Sus. (vol. ii. p. xli sq. ; 
see also Sus.', p. Xxxiv sq.). 
bcghk1m = other MSS. of William of Moerbeke’s Latin Translation 
consulted by Sus. (see as to them Sus.', p. xxxv sqq.). 
0= 112, Balliol College, Oxford, a MS. of the same Latin 
Translation (see vol. ii. p. 61 sq.). 
y = Bodl. Canon. Class. Lat. 174 (see vol. ii. p. 62). 
z= 891, Phillipps Library, Cheltenham (see vol. ii. pp. xli sq., 
60 sq.). 
h ‘(see Sus2;p.xxxvitt). 
s (see Sus.?, p. xii). 
Alb. = the commentary of Albertus Magnus (see Sus.’, p. xli). 
Bas.$= the third Basle edition of Aristotle published in 1550 
(vol. ii. p. xlvi). 
Bekk.'= the Berlin Academy edition of Aristotle in quarto form 
edited by Bekker and published in 1831. 
Bekk.? = the edition of the Politics in octavo edited by Bekker, the 
second edition of which appeared in 1855. 
Sus.' = the edition of the Politics published by Susemihl in 1872. 
Sus.*= the edition: of the Politics in two volumes published by 
Susemihl in 1879. 
Sus.* = the edition of the Politics belonging to the Bibliotheca 
Teubneriana published by Susemih! in 1882. 
Sus.**= the revision of the last-named edition published by 
Susemihl in 1894, 
Sus.*= the edition of the Politics in English by Susemihl and 
R. D. Hicks, of which the first volume was published 
in 1894. 
pr. prefixed to the name of a MS. refers to its original state, 
and distinguishes an original reading from a correction. 
corr. prefixed to the name of a MS. denotes a correction. 
rec. prefixed to the name of a MS. denotes a recent hand. 
marg. = in the margin. 
marg.rec.= a recent hand in the margin. 
Half brackets ([]) have been used by me in printing the 


Greek text in passages needing, in my opinion, to be 
placed elsewhere (see vol. iv. pp. 38, 59). 
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